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PREFACE. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Monntain  House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  22d,  23d  and  24th,  1907. 
More  than  three  hundred  members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests 
of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  There  were  six  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
This  Report  contains  the  stenographic  account  of  the  proceedings,  which 
consisted  of  papers,  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  present  status  of 
international  arbitration,  of  the  jeducation  of  public  opinion,  of  work  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  among  business  men,  of  the  creation  of 
an  international  congress,  etc 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 
Applications  for  other  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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The  Thirteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  recognizes  with  profound  gratitude  the  develop- 
ment of  those  forces  which  are  making  for  international  peace 
through  international  justice.  The  promotion  of  intercourse, 
friendship  and  amity  among  the  nations,  the  organization  of  inter- 
national bodies  in  conmierce,  science  and  philanthropy,  the 
demand  for  higher  standards  of  international  morality  are  but 
preludes  to  greater  harmony  and  unity  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  mention  with  satisfaction  among  the  events  of  the 
twelve  months  the  holding  of  the  Pan-American  Congress; 
viat  of  Secretary  Root  to  the  South  American  Republics;  the 
organization  in  the  United  States  of  a  branch  society  for  inter- 
national conciliation;  the  international  conference  for  the  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864;  the  holding  at  Washington 
of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  organized  in  1905  at  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  the 
publication  of  its  organ,  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law;  the  formation  of  the  Japan  Society  for  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States;  the 
increasing  disposition  of  nations  to  assist  each  other  in  time  of 
famine  and  disaster;  and  the  holding  in  New  York  of  a  National 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress  of  far-reaching  influence. 

The  meeting  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  next  month 
marks  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  international  development. 
We  note  with  gratification  that  twenty-one  American  Republics 
will  participate  therein.  We  urge  as  the  most  inmiediate  and 
important  action  to  be  taken  by  this  Second  Hague  Conference 
the  following  measures: 
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(i)  A  proyision  for  stated  meetings  of  the  Hague  Conference'* 

(2)  Such  changes  in  the  Hague  Court  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  definite  judicial  tribunal  always  open  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  international  questions. 

(3)  A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
innocent  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

(5)  A  declaration  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  armed 
intervention  for  the  collection  of  private  claims  when  the  debtor 
nation  is  willing  to  submit  such  claims  to  arbitration. 

We  conmiend,  in  accordance  with  our  resolution  of  last  year, 
the  consideration  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  a  plan  for  the 
neutralization  of  ocean  trade  routes. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL   LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION. 


first  Session* 

Wednctday  Morning,  May  22,  1907. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  met  in  the  Parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House  on  the  22d  of  May,  1907,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
the  host  of  the  Conference. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

I  can  hardly  express  to  you  my  intense  gratification  in  wel- 
coming here  so  many  distinguished  persons,  representing  the 
highest  callings  and  grades  of  society  and  all  deeply  interested 
in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  question  that  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  world  for  centuries. 

We  endeavor  to  invite  to  these  conferences  a  body  of  per- 
sons, all  carefully  selected,  whose  opinions  will  have  weight 
and  who  command  the  confidence  of  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing jurists,  diplomats,  members  of  Congress,  government  offi- 
cials, educators,  clergymen,  business  men,  army  and  navy 
officers  and  others,  representing  varied  pursuits  and  interests 
— ^those  who  are  active  and  judicious  in  doing  the  world's 
work.  We  do  not  confine  invitations  to  persons  of  one  mind. 
We  seek,  rather,  diversity  of  opinion  and  welcome  free  dis- 
cussion, however  earnest  and  intense  it  may  be,  only  insisting 
that  it  be  conducted  with  courtesy  and  fairness.  The  only 
way  to  discover  truth  of  real  value  is  by  hearing  both  sides  of 
a  question. 

We  are  here  at  a  most  opportune  time — ^just  on  the  eve  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  at  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  meet  to  discuss 
matters  of  general  interest. 

The  most  important  subject  to  be  discussed  here  is  what 
questions  shall  be  considered  by  the  Hague  Conference.  In 
my  judgment,  the  leading  point  to  be  secured  is  that  the  Hague 
Conference  shall  meet  regularly  at  fixed  intervals — say  once 
in  five  years — ^and  not  be  subject  to  the  call  of  any  one  nation 
as  heretofore. 
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Another  matter  to  claim  attention  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  Hague  Court  in  two  ways:  First,  by  making  its  judges 
permanent  residents  at  The  Hague  vrith  very  high  salaries; 
second,  by  adopting  a  general  arbitration  treaty  so  moderate 
as  to  secure  the  approval  and  signature  of  leading  nations, 
trusting  to  future  conferences  to  adopt  a  more  stringent  treaty 
covering  nearly  all  cases  of  controversy. 

While  this  is  our  most  urgent  work,  other  important  sub- 
jects will  come  before  us.  We  have  delegates  from  about 
fifty  business  organizations,  principallv  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade,  representing  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country,  who  will  have  a  session  for  discussion.  I  regard  their 
participation  as  most  important,  not  only  as  a  proof  that  our 
aims  are  practical,  but  because  of  the  powerful  influence  these 
business  organizations  wield  in  their  communities.  The  busi- 
ness men  control  commerce.  Commerce,  doubling  every  few 
years,  brings  all  the  world  in  touch  and  sympathy. 

We  are  also  to  have  a  discussion  of  plans  whereby  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  college  students  can  be  best 
enlisted.  These  students — leaders  of  the  coming  generation — 
can  exert  a  tremendous  influence, 

I  have  looked  with  much  gratification  on  the  rapid  growth 
of  sympathy  between  our  country  and  our  Southern  neighbors. 
The  Pan-American  movement  I  regard  as  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  cause.  And  I  am  especially  glad  that  we  have 
here  this  morning  the  highest  ofiicial  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington of  two  Central  and  South  American  republics,  as  well 
as  several  of  our  own  distinguished  citizens  who  have  served 
this  country  in  the  capitals  of  some  of  those  states. 

Our  movement  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  sane  one  which, 
at  no  distant  day,  will  meet  with  entire  success,  but  we  need 
not  be  discouraged  even  if  men  of  superior  judgment  and 
high  ideals  denounce  our  cause  as  an  impractical  chimera. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  every  movement  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  has  met  with  stern  opposition  and  that 
truth  has  only^  triumphed  after  long  struggle. 

I  remember  well  when  the  anti-slavery  movement  began, 
that  the  whole  South  was  a  unit  in  defense  of  the  institution, 
and  very  few  men  in  the  North  dared,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
to  utter  a  word  against  it.  What  a  contrast  to-day!  Not  a 
slave  in  the  civilized  world,  and  hardly  a  defender. 

The  temperance  movement  in  my  lifetime  has  made  wonder- 
ful progress.  In  my  boyhood  in  Maine  it  was  the  prevailing 
custom  among  farmers  to  furnish  rum  freely  to  workmen,  and 
consequently  drunkenness  was  prevalent  and  countenanced. 
My  father  was  severely  censured  for  not  yielding  to  the  cus- 
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torn.  And  yet  within  a  generation  Maine  led  in  the  movement 
to  abolish  the  saloon ! 

Duelling — ^within  my  memory  considered  the  proper  method 
for  settling  questions  of  personal  honor — is  now  wholly  abol- 
ished in  America  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Formerly  lotteries  were  not  only  allowed,  but  were  so 
entirely  sanctioned  that  they  were  used  even  in  building 
churches — now  they  are  wholly  banished  from  the  country. 

The  prison  reforms,  care  of  the  insane,  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  crippled,  the  care  of  immigrants  and  others  of  the 
helpless  poor ;  the  many  hundreds  of  institutions  in  New  York 
City  alone  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  and  vice  and  the 
betterment  of  mankind;  the  magnificent  efforts  to  remove 
every  form  of  disaster  and  disease;  the  extension  of  popular 
education  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  devoted  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  scientific  research ;  an  annual  appropriation  of  three 
millions  of  dollars  for  Indian  education;  religious  tolera- 
tion and  the  union  of  churches  replacing  bigotry — all  these 
moral  issues,  denounced  as  visionary,  have  been  fought  out 
after  hard  struggle  and  within  my  lifetime  of  less  than  eighty 
years. 

When  I  was  a  boy  railroad  building  had  just  begun.  My 
faflicr  in  going  from  our  home  on  the  Kennebec  in  Maine 
to  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  attend  the  Friends'  yearly  meeting  (with 
a  spirited  team)  took  two  weeks  to  make  the  journey.  This 
is  nearly  double  the  time  I  now  take  to  go  from  my  home 
here  to  my  winter  home  in  California. 

Then  there  were  no  ocean  steamships.  The  most  eminent 
scientist  in  England  put  on  record  his  conviction  that  no 
steamship  could  ever  carry  enough  coal  to  complete  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  project  of  the  Atlantic  cable  met  the  derision  of  the 
world. 

Steam,  electricity  and  the  press  have  put  the  whole  world 
in  touch,  and  New  York  is  practically  as  near  to  Hong  Kong 
to-day  as  it  was  to  Philadelphia  in  my  boyhood. 

Having  seen  all  these  marvelous  changes  in  society  wrought 
out  in  the  face  of  extreme  opposition  and  accepted  by  all  men 
during  my  lifetime  of  less  than  eighty  years,  can  you  blame  me 
for  being  an  optimist? 

I  do  not  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  military  and 
naval  forces  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Force  will 
always  be  necessary  to  cope  with  mob  violence  and  for  police 
purposes. 

An  army  of  men  is  now  being  organized  to  suppress  war. 
The  marching  step  is  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Unitjd 
States  and  by  the  King  of  England.     Following  close  up  in 
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rank  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  composing  the  Con- 
gresses and  Parliaments  of  the  world.  The  business  men 
whose  commerce  is  disturbed,  the  laboring  men,  the  men  who 
lose  most  in  life  and  property  by  the  ravages  of  war,  women 
whose  homes  are  broken  up  and  whose  husbands  and  sons 
are  sacrificed — all  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  arbitration  movement,  and  the  rear  g^ard  of  this  army 
will  be  the  regular  army  and  navy  who  will,  I  am  sure  from 
my  long  observation,  be  only  too  glad  to  close  up  the  ranks 
and  be  relieved  of  the  awful  necessity  of  war. 

We  look  to  you,  members  of  this  Conference,  to  take  charge 
of  cohorts  of  men  in  winning  speedy  and  decisive  victory  for 
our  cause.  With  such  a  vast  body  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world  starting  this  movement,  nothing  on  earth  can  stop  it. 

Each  day  brings  new  evidences  of  growing  interest.  The 
high  plane  of  modern  diplomacy,  the  growth  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  the  great  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress 
just  held  in  New  York  City,  the  springing  up  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  and  scores  of  events  here  and 
abroad  prove  that  our  movement  is  making  tremendous  prog- 
ress because  the  world  is  coming  to  see  that  it  is  practical. 

It  is  evidenced  on  all  sides  that  nations  are  interested 
in  each  other  as  never  before — ready  to  give  quick  relief 
in  famine  or  distress,  to  promptly  denounce  injustice  or 
oppression.  In  short,  we  are  becoming  a  brotherhood  of 
nations.  This  means  union,  centralization.  No  pessimistic 
antagonism  can  ever  prevail — ^justice  and  fraternity  are  sure 
to  triumph — as  was  so  truly  voiced  by  my  dear  old  friend 
Whittier  in  these  prophetic  words:  / 

"No  truth  from  Heaven  descends  upon  our  sphere, 
Without  the  greeting  of  the  sceptic's  sneer. 
Denied  and  mocked  at  till  its  blessings  fall 

Common  as  dew  and  sunshine  over  all. 
Still  lives  for  Earth,  which  fiends  so  long  have  trod. 
The  great  hope,  resting  bn  the  Truth  of  God." 

The  movement  for  world  peace  is  rapidly  finding  and  press- 
ing into  service  the  real  leaders  of  the  people.  We  have  as 
our  presiding  officer  such  a  man — one  who  as  a  distinguished 
educator  needs  no  introduction  to  any  audience,  and  who  has 
recently  been  chosen  by  a  carefully  selected  body  of  eminent 
Americans  as  President  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation.  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  present  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    (Applause.) 
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OPENING  ADDRESS   OF  DR.   NICHOLAS   MURRAY 
BUTLER,  CHAIRMAN. 

This  Conference  reassembles  at  an  auspicious  moment. 
Our  country  is  still  ringing  with  the  echoes  of  the  lofty  senti- 
ments and  noble  ideals  which  found  expression  before  thou- 
sands of  attentive  auditors  at  the  National  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress  held  in  New  York  a  month  ago.  High  offi- 
cers of  government  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  there  united  in  giving  voice  to  sentiments  which  mean, 
if  they  mean  anything,  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  moral 
history  of  mankind.  Moreover,  before  another  month  has 
passed,  more  than  two  score  nations  will  assemble  at  The 
Hague  to  constitute  a  second  International  Conference  called 
in  the  interest  of  international  peace.  Whether  we  look  back- 
ward or  forward,  therefore,  we  see  only  signs  of  good  omen. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  are  faced  by  problems  of  amazing 
complexity  and  difficulty.  The  spread  of  democracy,  while  it 
has  greatly  complicated  these  problems  and  enlarged  their 
scope,  has  also  hastened  the  day  of  their  satisfactory  and 
beneficent  solution. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  which 
may  be  described  fittingly  as  one  of  internationalism.  For 
long  centuries  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  been  obeying  the 
deep  impulse  to  build  themselves  into  nations.  Groups  of  men 
marked  out  by  origin,  by  common  characteristics,  and  by  lan- 
guage, for  living  together  under  one  form  of  government  and 
within  one  political  boundary,  have  grown  into  nations.  These 
nations  have,  each  in  its  own  way,  established  constitutional 
government,  or  seem  about  to  do  so.  With  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  gone  hand  in  hand  the  conception  of  the  reign  of 
law  and  the  dominance  of  justice.  The  reign  of  law  'tind  the 
dominance  of  justice  mean  that  might  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
seize  the  place  of  right,  and  that  no  individual  shall  be  allowed 
to  enact  his  own  claims  and  ambitions  into  law  or  decree. 
These  must  be  submitted  in  formal  and  stated  fashion  to  a  tri- 
bunal constituted  for  the  purpose.  No  nation  in  which  this 
conception  of  law  and  justice  did  not  prevail  could  be  counted 
for  a  moment  among  civilized  peoples. 

This  intra-national  development  is  a  happy  augury  for  the 
international  era  which  is  opening.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
believe,  that  while  certain  differences  between  individual  rela- 
tions and  disputes  and  international  relations  and  disputes 
must  be  admitted,  yet  the  analogy  between  them  is  sufficiently 
close  to  make  us  full  of  hope  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
intra-nationally  may  not  be  long  delayed  in  coming  interna- 
tionally. 
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Like  an  incl^vidual,  a  nation  has  a  mind  and  a  conscience, 
and  it  has  them  in  a  very  real  sense.  As  politicians  and  states- 
men have  long  since  found  out,  the  terms  Puritan  conscience 
in  America,  nonconformist  conscience  in  England,  French 
spirit,  and  German  idealism  on  the  Continent,  are  not  names 
for  empty  abstractions,  but  they  stand  in  each  case  for  what 
is  terribly  real.  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  our  time  is  to 
bring  the  nations'  minds  and  the  nations'  consciences  to  bear 
on  the  moral  problems  involved  in  international  relations. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  moral  education  of  the  world.  It  carries 
with  it  no  necessary  criticism  upon  what  has  gone  before  and 
no  aspersion  upon  what  now  exists,  any  more  than  the  full 
fruit  reflects  discredit  upon  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  more  perfect  and  complete  morality  of  the  future  is  itself 
to  be  the  product  of  the  incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  always 
improving,  morality  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  history  and  an  error  in  ethics  to  apply  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  one  period  to  the  deeds  and  accom-* 
plishments  of  an  earlier  one.  When  we  are  asked  to  point 
out  how  we  would  have  settled  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the 
Thirty- Years'  War,  the  war  between  Parliament  and  the 
Stuart  King,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  struggles, 
or  the  American  Civil  War,  by  arbitration  or  by  judicial 
methods,  the  answer  is  that  the  question  is  quite  irrelevant. 
Whether  mankind  could  have  settled  the  problems  involved 
in  all  of  those  contests,  or  in  any  one  of  them,  without  the  use 
of  force  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  I  very  much  doubt ;  but  then 
man  was  an  earlier  and  a  cruder  being  than  he  is  to-day. 
Moreover,  the  nations  and  their  forms  of  government  were 
then  only  in  the  making,  and  there  is  no  possible  parallel  with 
present  conditions.  The  crucial  question  is  not,  will  our 
standards  and  ideals  apply  backward,  but  will  they  not  apply 
forward?  Can  we  do  better  than  to  use  the  fine  phrase  of  our 
own  Lowell,  and  resolve  not  to  "  attempt  the  Future's  portal, 
with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key?" 

The  student  of  history  and  of  nature,  and  still  more  the 
student  of  philosophy,  realizes  the  implications  of  the  proc- 
ess of  evolution.  Our  political  systems,  our  ethical  standards, 
and  our  moral  aspirations,  are  a  development  and  are  in  devel- 
opment to-day.  We  need  not  pass  unfavorable  judgment 
upon  those  who  have  gone  before  in  insisting  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  refrain  from  adopting  methods  which  they  often 
employed.  We  simply  say  that  we  have  discovered  and  are 
prepared  to  apply  newer  and  better  and  more  efficient  methods 
than  theirs  were.  We  do  not  say  that  they  should  have 
applied  our  methods,  for  we  dare  not  assert  that  the  time  had 
then  come  when  such  application  was  possible ;  but  we  do  say. 
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^  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  that  we  shall  sacrifice  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  our  present  moral  insights  or  of  our  present  intel- 
lectual convictions  in  facing  the  international  problems  of 
to-morrow. 

Joubcrt,  of  whom  both  Sainte-Beuve  and  Matthew  Arnold 
have  written  so  charmingly,  finely  said :  "  Force  and  Right 
arc  the  governors  of  this  world;  Force  till  Right  is  ready." 
Right  is  ready  in  this  twentieth  century  to  claim  her  kingdom, 
and  sh^  asks  Force  to  step  down  from  the  throne  she  has  so 
long  dccupied  that  she  may  serve  from  this  time  on,  not  as 
Right's  substitute,  but  as  Right's  ally. 

There  are  good  and  earnest  men  who  now  and  then  express 
the  fear  that  righteousness  and  peace  may  somehow  or  other 
come  into  conflict.  This  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
past,  rather  than  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  forces  that  are 
indicated  to  rule  the  future.  Not  every  judgment  of  a  judicial 
tribonal,  however  learned  and  disinterested  its  members,  brings 
complete  satisfaction  to  both  litigants,  or  even  to  the  public  at 
large;  yet  the  overwhelming  majority  of  judicial  decisions  are 
equitable  and  do  give  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Cannot  the 
same  be  said  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  differences  between 
litigants  when  those  litigants  are  nations  instead  of  individ- 
uals? Or,  if  it  cannot  be  said,  then  what  assurance  have  we, 
if  force  be  resorted  to,  that  the  cause  of  righteousness  will  pre- 
vail in  the  struggle?  Will  not  "  God  be  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  battalions,"  as  Voltaire  cynically  suggested?  If  so, 
then  the  cause  of  righteousness  will  not  be  advanced  by  going 
to  war,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  advanced  by  the  mere 
struggle  on  its  behalf.  But  if  this  be  true,  why  should  the 
struggle  on  behalf  of  righteousness  take  the  brute  form  of 
physical  exertion,  rather  than  the  truly  human  form  of  moral 
endeavor?  The  truth  is  that  fighting  is  an  animal  appetite, 
and,  excuse  it  as  we  may,  moral  beings  must  treat  it  as  they 
treat  other  animal  appetites  and  subject  it  to  rational  control. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  what  real  ground  there  is  for 
supposing  that  righteousness  and  peace  can  come  into  conflict 
whai  those  who  seek  righteousness  are  moral  persons.  If  they 
are  not  moral  persons,  collective  or  individual,  then  what  con- 
cept can  they  possibly  have  of  righteousness?  So  long  as 
human  nature  remains  human,  the  several  nations  will  each 
require  their  systems  of  police,  and  the  world  at  large  will 
require  an  international  police;  but  this  international  police, 
while  constituted  of  armies  and  navies,  will,  when  it  comes, 
be  constituted  in  a  way  and  from  a  point  of  view  quite  differ- 
ent from  armies  and  navies  maintained  for  offensive  war. 

The  splendid  accomplishment  of  this  Conference  during  all 
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the  years  of  its  existence  has  been  the  arousing  and  directing 
of  public  opinion.  The  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress in  New  York  gave  strong  impetus  to  this  work.  I  feel 
it  is  not  too  much  tc}  say  that  that  Congress,  in  a  single  week, 
carried  us  forward  quite  half  a  century  toward  the  time  when 
higher  conceptions  of  international  justice  shall  prevail,  A 
public  opinion  which,  in  the  person  of  10,000  or  more  of  its 
most  responsible  representatives,  could  participate  with  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  the  discussions  in  New  York,  will  not  fail 
to  make  itself  heard  in  the  council  chambers  of  governments, 
nor  will  the  aroused  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  be 
wijthout  large  influence  in  Europe.  While  we  Americans  have 
not  always  been  careful  to  conserve  the  sources  of  our  best 
influence  upon  our  European  contemporaries,  nevertheless  it 
remains  true  that  American  public  opinion,  because  of  its 
detachment  from  older  animosities,  struggles,  and  ambitions, 
and  because  of  its  essentially  democratic  basis,  is  hearkened 
to  by  monarchs,  by  parliaments,  and  by  unofficial  citizens 
who  speak  other  tongues  than  ours. 

American  public  opinion  will  gain  in  influence  abroad  if  its 
positive  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  inter- 
national justice  are  both  sagacious  and  reasonable.  We  must 
avoid  encumbering  our  programme  with  non-essentials  and  we 
rpust  not  fail  to  observe  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  what  we 
recommend. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  wholly  avoid  at  the  present 
time  the  question  of  disarmament.  Nations  and  governments 
have  a  varying  sense  of  responsibility  for  order  within  and 
for  safety  without  their  boundaries.  Disarmament  will  never 
come  by  pressure  from  without  a  nation,  but  only  by  pressure 
from  within.  If  justice  is  established  between  nations,  peace 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  reign  of  peace  will 
cause  armaments  to  atrophy  from  disuse.  Disarmament  will 
follow  peace  as  an  effect,  not  precede  it  as  a  cause. 

Yet,  while  passing  disarmament  by,  we  may  profitably  urge 
the  wisdom  of  formal  international  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  restricting  the  further  growth  of  the  great  armies 
and  navies  of  the  world,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
those  that  exist.  The  present  British  Government  have  taken 
a  most  praiseworthy  stand  on  this  subject. 

From  the  forthcoming  Hague  Conference  we  should  ask, 
I  think,  chiefly  two  things,  and  if  both  of  them  should  be 
g^ven  us,  a  long  step  forward  would  be  taken. 

I.  We  should  ask  that  the  Permanent  Hague  Court  be 
transformed  from  a  semi-diplomatic  into  a  truly  judicial  tri- 
bunal. We  should  ask  that  judges  be  substituted  for  arbitra- 
tors.   We  wish  to  see  a  permanent  international  court  which. 
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like  our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  have  a  status,  a 
procedure,  traditions,  and  precedents  of  its  own.  We  wish  to 
see  international  law  declared  as  well  as  individual  differences 
composed. 

The  present  Ha^e  Court  is  in  reality  only  an  eligible  list 
from  which  two  litigants  may  choose  those  to  whom  they  will 
submit  their  cause.  In  its  stead  I  should  like  to  see  a  perma- 
nent body  of  judges,  chosen  for  long  terms  or  for  life,  paid 
suitable  salaries,  and  as  independent  of  the  nations  from  which 
they  are  chosen  as  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  are  of  the  President  who  appoints  or  the  Senate  which 
confirms  them. 

Some  concern  is  expressed  as  to  how  the  findings  of  this 
court  would  be  enforced.  Are  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world  would  enforce  them 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred?  For  the  extreme  hun- 
dredth case  of  disobedience  an  international  police  would 
be  needed.  That,  however,  many  of  us  regard  as  a  remote 
possibility. 

2.  We  should  ask  that  the  Hague  Conference,  now  assem- 
bling for  the  second  time  at  the  call  of  a  monarch,  be  made  to 
assemble  automatically  hereafter  at  regular  intervals,  say  once 
in  four  or  five  years.  So  important  an  assembling  of  the 
nations  should  be  independent  of  the  will  of  any  ruler,  execu- 
tive or  parliament.  The  Third  Pan-American  Conference 
made  provision  for  the  periodic  assembling  hereafter  of  rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  all  the  American  governments.  The 
second  Hague  Conference  should  take  similar  action  in  its 
sphere. 

These,  then,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  important  and  most  prac- 
tical steps  to  be  urged  upon  the  second  Hague  Conference: 
(i)  to  substitute  a  truly  judicial  for  a  semi-diplomatic  inter- 
national tribunal ;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  re-assembling  of 
the  Conference  itself  at  stated  intervals. 

If  it  be  argued  that  such  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal, 
if  established,  would  find  no  business  to  transact,  let  it  be 
remembered,  at  least  by  Americans,  that  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  were  first  appointed  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1789;  that  the  Court  first  organized  on  February  i, 
1790,  and  that  for  a  full  year  it  adjourned  because  there  was 
no  business  on  its  calendar.  In  a  few  years  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  become  one  of  the  busiest  official  bodies 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  if  such  a  court  were  given  power  to 
pass  judicially  upon  international  claims,  its  docket  would  soon 
be  full. 
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In  the  stated  re-assembling  of  the  Hague  Conference  lies 
the  germ  of  the  international  parliament  which  will  one  day 
come  into  being. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  international  relations  in  time  of 
war  which  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
suggestion  that  neutrality  should  extend  to  financial  assistance 
has  been  brought  forward  by  men  who  are  in  no  sense  imprac- 
tical. It  appears  to  have  been  an  early  conception  of  so  prac- 
tical a  nation-builder  as  Cecil  Rhodes.  Quite  independently, 
Mr.  James  Speyer,  whose  standing  as  an  international  finan- 
cier is  of  the  first  rank,  made  the  same  suggestion  two  years 
ago.    His  exact  language  was  as  follows: 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  wild  flight  of  imagination  to  suggest  that  the  signa- 
tory powers  might  agree  to  maintain  in  future,  what  for  want  of  a  better 
t^rm  might  be  called  financial  neutrality.  In  case  two  powers  went  to  war 
without  first  submitting  their  grievances  and  differences  to  arbitration,  as 
provided  by  the  Hague  Protocol,  why  should  not  the  other  powers  bind 
themselves  not  to  assist  either  of  the  belligerents  financially,  but  to  see  to 
it  that  strict  neutrality  was  preserved  by  their  citizens?  Rich  nations  with 
an  extended  commerce  are  vitally  concerned  in  maintaining  peace,  and  if 
no  financial  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  outside,  few  nations 
would,  in  the  face  of  the  most  effective  neutrality  of  the  other  powers, 
incur  the  peril  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  inevitable  wars  of  the  future  would 
at  least  be  shortened." 

In  one  form  or  another  this  proposal  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  spoke  of  it  at  the  recent  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Congress  in  New  York,  and  of. Secretary  Straus, 
who  referred  to  it  in  his  recent  address  before  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Law  Society  at  Washington.  With  the  sup- 
port of  names  such  as  these  this  proposal  takes  on  distinct 
importance  and  offers  itself  as  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  how  it  could  be  carried  into 
practical  operation. 

One  other  matter  concerns  Americans  alone.  Each  time  an 
important  international  conference  is  to  be  held,  the  appointing 
power  searches  the  country  over  for  the  most  competent  and 
effective  representatives  of  American  interests  and  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  Why  should  we  not  constitute  a  body  of  perma- 
nent representatives  at  such  international  conferences  out  of 
the  distinguished  men  who,  as  President  of  the  United  States 
or  as  Secretary  of  State,  have  directed  for  a  time  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation?  Those  who  have  been  incumbents  of 
these  high  offices  are  men  who  have  enjoyed  public  confidence 
and  esteem  in  the  highest  degree,  and  their  service  has  placed 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  party  animosity  or  party  feeling. 
These  experienced  statesmen,  officially  constituted  as  interna- 
tional conferees  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  in  receipt 
of  an  appropriate  salary  fixed  by  law,  would  bring  io  their 
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task  both  unusual  equipment  and  unusual  experience.  Such 
use  of  those  who  had  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
nation  as  Chief  Executive  or  as  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
in  every  respect  fitting. 

Every  portent  is  favorable  for  the  policies  in  which  we 
believe  and  which  we  urge.  The  civilized  world  is  at  peace 
and  there  is  no  ruler  and  no  party  bent  on  disturbing  that 
peace.  The  more  powerful  nations  are  presided  over  by  mon- 
archs  or  governments  whose  faces  are  turned  toward  the 
light  Our  own  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Government 
of  the  day  in  Great  Britain,  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  his  official  advisers,  the  German  Emperor,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  are  alike  devoted  to  the 
economic  and  moral  uplifting  of  their  people  and  to  the. 
avoidance  of  war  and  strife.  The  German  Emperor,  against- 
whom  criticisms  are  sometimes  leveled,  is,  as  I  dare  assert 
with  confidence,  a  convinced  believer  in  the  policies  of  peace 
and  their  untold  advantage  to  the  great  people  at  whose  head 
he  stands.  Indeed,  no  responsible  ruler  is  likely,  so  far  as 
the  signs  of  the  moment  go,  to  be  responsible  for  breaking 
the  world's  peace.  If  that  peace  is  to  be  broken,  it  will  be 
broken,  I  think,  by  the  irresponsible,  the  reckless,  and  the 
untamed.  At  this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  we  must  all  of 
us  unite  to  hold  these  elements  of  the  population  in  check. 
The  world  has  come  of  age,  and,  as  Archbishop  Temple  wrote 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  "  We  are  now  men,  governed  by 
principles,  if  governed  at  all,  and  cannot  rely  any  longer  on 
the  impulses  of  youth  or  the  discipline  of  childhood." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  Business 
Committee  selected  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  announced  the  fur- 
ther officers  and  committees  which  had  been  chosen  by  that 
Committee. 

(For  the  list  of  officers  and  committees,  see  page  2.) 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sented his  report,  properly  audited,  which  was  accepted.  Mr. 
Wood  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  contributed 
by  members  of  the  Conference  were  used  for  printing  and 
postage  only,  and  that  all  other  expenses  were  borne  by 
Mr.  Smiley.  _ 

The  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  custom,  the  Conference  is  now  invited  to  listen 
to  a  review  of  progress  made  in  the  field  of  its  particular 
interest  since  it  last  met.  The  review  will  be  presented,  as 
heretofore,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION  MOVEMENT. 

ADDRESS  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  LL.  D. 

It  is  only  twelve  years  since  the  first  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence met  here  at  Mohonk.  And  what  marvelous  years  they 
have  been!  This  Conference  has  developed  from  a  body  of 
three  score  members  who  were  doubtful  and  timid,  to  a  body 
of  fifteen  score  persons  who  gather  in  a  spirit  of  exultation 
over  the  past  and  confidence  for  the  future.  During  these 
years  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  grown  from  a  tenta- 
tive association  of  a  few  hundred  members  of  parliament  to  a 
powerful  organization  of  over  two  thousand  statesmen,  which 
commands  the  respect  and  close  attention  of  the  world. 
Numerous  other  peace  organizations,  some  of  them  older, 
some  of  them  younger,  have  developed  in  the  same  extraor- 
dinary way.  Governments  themselves  and  Kings  and  Presi- 
dents have  changed  their  attitude  almost  entirely  toward  the 
movement  for  international  peace.  The  settlements  of  inter- 
national controversies  by  arbitration  have  increased  in  this 
brief  period  nearly  a  hundred  fold,  until  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration is  now  a  well-recognized  part  of  international  law  and 
practice.  The  Hague  Conference  has  been  h^ld,  the  perma- 
nent International  Court  established  and  successfully  inau- 
gurated. Treaties  of  arbitration,  for  which  we  were  contend- 
ing in  the  first  years  of  this  Conference,  have  been  concluded 
to  the  number  of  forty-four,  binding  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  some  of  those  of  South  America  into  a  pact  of 
peace  not  likely  soon  to  be  broken. 

A  second  Intergovernmental  Peace  Conference  has  been 
called  on  the  initiative  of  our  government,  and  is  to  assemble 
at  The  Hag^e  next  month,  with  representatives  from  all  the 
organized  governments  of  the  globe.  During  this  same  period 
two  Pan-American  Conferences  have  been  held,  which  have 
resulted  not  only  in  greatly  promoting  the  arbitration  move- 
ment, but  in  the  organization  of  a  permanent  International  Union 
of  the  American  republics. 

Such  progress  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years  in  any  line 
of  humane  advancement  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

But  the  movement  in  whose  behalf  we  have  gathered  again 
in  this  thirteenth  Mohonk  Conference,  because  of  its  extraor- 
dinary growth,  has  reached  a  stage  of  very  peculiar  interest. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  critical  stage,  though  it  contains 
features  which  may  well  fix  the  closest  attention  and  even 
awaken  the  solicitude  of  all  those  who  labor  and  watch  for 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
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The  movement,  in  some  features  of  it,  seems  to  have  reached 
a  practical  standstill.  Only  one  additional  treaty  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  the  Danish-Portuguese,  has  been  concluded 
since  we  gathered  here  last  May.  Progress  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  nearly  spent  itself,  though  there  are  still  a 
number  of  the  powers  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  arbi- 
tration conventions  with  each  other.  Nor  has  any  advance- 
ment been  made  at  Washington  toward  the  removal  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  which 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  arbitration  treaties  signed  by  the  late 
Secretary  Hay.  Again,  the  Hag^e  Court  has  not  had  any 
controversies  referred  to  it  within  the  year.  Even  outside 
of  the  Hague  Court  there  has  been  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  arbitration.  A  number  of  cases  of  boundary  delimitation 
and  of  the  adjustment  of  claims  by  mixed  commissions — 
mostly  of  some  years  standing — have  been,  it  is  true,  com- 
pleted during  the  year.  These  have  been  mostly  between 
South  American  States  or  the  European  countries  which  have 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  but  the  diplomatic 
slate  is  being  rapidly  cleared  of  even  these  cases,  only  a  few 
still  remaining  uncompleted  and  still  fewer  new  cases  coming 
up  for  settlement. 

It  "would  seem  then,  at  first  sight,  that  arbitration,  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  in  recent  years,  is  going  suddenly  out 
of  fashion  and  is  to  fall  again  into  disuse.  I  have  even  heard 
this  suggestion  made  by  otherwise  intelligent  men,  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  looked  deeply  into  the  situation.  But  such 
a  suggestion  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  situation.  The  Hague  Court,  it  is  true,  has  had 
no  new  business,  but  the  reason  is  that  there  have  been  no . 
disputes  of  importance  between  the  powers  which  are  parties 
to  it.  These  nations  are  now  living  in  a  practically  new  atti- 
tude toward  one  another,  partly  because  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  Hague  tribunal  and  the  mutual  work  which  they  did  in 
setting  it  up,  and  partly  because  of  the  marvelous  increase  of 
intercourse  among  the  nations  and  their  consequent  better 
acquaintance  and  rapidly  increasing  sense  of  oneness  and 
interdependence.  To  arbitrate  disputes  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  it  is  a  still  "  more  excellent  way  "  so  to  live  as  not  to  have 
quarrels  to  arbitrate. 

England  and  France,  which  once  fought  perpetually,  but 
have  not  engaged  in  war  with  each  other  for  more  than  ninety 
years,  are  faithfully  carrying  out  their  agreement  of  three 
years  ago  to  adjust  by  arbitration  or  otherwise  all  the  out- 
standing differences  between  them.  Diplomacy,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  this  case,  has,  largely  because  of  the  commanding 
position  reached  by  arbitration  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague 
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Court,  become  an  almost  constant  agency  for  allaying  diflFer- 
ences  before  they  reach  the  stage  where  arbitration  beoxnes 
necessary.  This  is  a  very  great  step  forward  toward  the 
attainment  of  settled  international  peace. 

All  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  our  movement  has  not  in 
any  sense  grown  weaker,  but  is  strong  with  that  strength 
which  comes  from  signal  victories  already  won  and  the  pros- 
pect of  greater  ones  in  the  immediate  future.  From  another 
point  of  view  also  the  cause  of  arbitration  reveals  its  growing 
power.  All  of  the  organizations,  in  whatever  field,  which  are 
laboring  for  its  success,  have  increased  and  reenforced  their 
efforts  during  the  past  year.  They  are  all  refusing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  important 
as  these  were,  and  with  the  limited  treaties  of  arbitration  which 
have  already  been  concluded.  They  are  insisting,  with  one  voice, 
that  the  scope  of  the  Hague  Court  shall  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  the  nations,  and  its  powers  increased  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  it  a  real  international  court  of  justice. 
They  are  likewise  demanding  that  the  arbitration  treaties 
already  in  force  shall  be  supplemented,  or  rather  supplanted, 
by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  to  be  concluded  by  all  the 
nations  acting  together;  and  many  of  them  go  so  far 'as  to 
insist  that  there  are  no  disputes  to-day  between  governments 
which  may  not  be  honorably  settled  by  a  world  tribunal  of 
their  own  creation.  This  general  demand  of  the  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  the  supreme  guarantee  that  the 
course  of  the  arbitration  movement  is  to  be  in  no  sense  back- 
ward, but  upward  and  onward  to  complete  victory.  This  pro- 
posal of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  as  nearly  unlimited  as 
possible,  or  at  any  rate  specifying  a  large  number  of  classes  of 
cases  as  suitable  for  arbitration,  seems  almost  certain  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Conference  to  meet  next  month  at  The 
Hag^e. 

What  I  have  said  of  arbitration  specifically  is  as  true  of 
nearly  the  whole  group  of  measures,  of  which  arbitration  is 
only  one,  which  have  been  put  forward  by  this  Conference, 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Peace  Congress,  the 
Peace  Societies,  the  National  Peace  Congresses,  and  number- 
less chambers  of  commerce,  business  organizations,  and  soci- 
eties and  clubs  of  every  description.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  Hague  Court  is  only  a  part  of  a  world 
system,  all  of  whose  departments  must  be  promoted  together, 
if  any  one  of  them  is  to  have  complete  success. 

The  arbitration  movement  will  be  g^reatly  strengthened  if 
all  unoffending  private  property  shall  be  made  exempt  from 
capture  at  sea  in  time  of  war.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  The  Hag^e  will  approve  of  this 
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measure,  which  has  always  been  favored  by  our  government. 
With  the  commerce  of  the  world  permanently  neutralized, 
occasions  for  war  or  even  for  serious  contention  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Our  movement  will  also  be  power- 
fully reenforced  if  the  Hague  Conference  itself  shall  hereafter 
be  made  a  permanent  periodic  body,  as  it  is  proposed  that  the 
coming  Conference  shall  recommend  to  the  governments.  An 
agreement  among  the  nations  which  are  to  be  represented  at 
The  Hague,  hereafter,  before  hostilities  are  engaged  in,  to 
have  investigated  by  friendly  powers  or  by  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry  any  dispute- which  it/ may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  embrace  within  the  terms  of  an  arbitration  convention, 
will  almost  put  the  crowning  sheaf  upon  the  whole  move- 
ment. There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague  can  be  induced  to  take  this  great  step,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  few  of  the  powers  will  seriously  hesitate 
to  renounce  the  right  of  fighting  without  allowing  any  third 
parties  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  the  issues  at  stake. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  pushing  the  contention  too 
far  to  say  that  the  arbitration  movement  is  closely  wrapped 
up  with  the  subject  of  armaments.  It  appears  very  doubtful 
if  an  entirely  satisfactory  system  of  arbitration,  such  as  we  are 
contending  for,  can  ever  be  completed  unless  the  nations  are 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  at  least  the  arrest  of 
the  present  rivalry  of  armaments.  As  long  as  the  nations 
insist  on  holding  that  force,  instead  of  a  great  tribunal  of 
justice,  shall  be  the  final  resort  in  serious  cases  of  controversy, 
and  continue,  on  this  theory,  to  increase  their  armies  and 
navies,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  agree  in  advance 
to  arbitrate  all  their  controversies  before  any  judicial  tribunal 
whatever. 

This  Conference  cannot  do  better,  therefore,  than  to  reaf- 
firm, if  possible  with  increased  emphasis,  the  conclusions 
which  it  reached  last  year  with  regard  to  the  Subjects  that 
ought  to  be  considered  and  favorably  acted  upon  at  the  com- 
ing Hague  meeting,  including  that  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  most  urgent  of  all  the  international  questions  now 
pressing  for  solution. 

We  ought  of  course  to  continue  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  study  of  the  subject  of  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  country,  and  in  all  other  influential  circles,  but  the 
coming  Hague  Conference,  whose  early  meeting  is  now 
assured,  makes  it  urgent  that  this  gathering  should  again 
utter  its  voice  in  no  uncertain  terms  with  regard  to  the  steps 
which  the  world  is  certainly  prepared  to  have  taken  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  welfare  of  humanity.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Professor  o£ 
International  Law  at  Columbia  University,  is  recognized. 

REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the 
addresses  to  which  I  have  listened  this  morning,  several  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  subject  of  a  permanent  tribunal. 
I  may  observe,  first,  as  to  the  question  whether  such  a  tri- 
bunal would  have  sufficient  business  that,  in  a  speech  which 
I  made  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
a  single  mixed  commission  to  which  the  United  States  was  a 
party  sat  for  ten  years,  and  decided  in  that  time  over  two 
thousand  cases.  Taking  the  whole  term  of  our  national 
existence,  the  business  before  that  single  commission  would 
have  furnished  a  permanent  tribunal  with  nearly  twenty  cases 
a  year.  We  have  had  many  other  litigated  controversies; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  permanent  tribunal,  if  con- 
troversies should  arise  in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
arisen  in  the  past,  would  have  over  one  hundred  cases  a  year 
with  which  to  deal.  That  would  be  enough  for  the  judges, 
and,  what  is  more,  and  I  say  it  in  a  sympathetic  way,  for  the 
lawyers  also.  (Laughter.)  Our  Chairman,  in  his  address, 
referred  to  the  argument  that  is  sometimes  made  against  arbi- 
tration, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  arbitral  decrees.  In  all  the  arbitrations  that  we  have  had 
there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  in  which  the  arbitral 
decree  has  been  set  aside  without  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
Occasionally,  after  a  decision  has  been  rendered,  some  new 
fact  has  been  ascertained  which  it  was  thought  might,  if  it 
had  been  brought  before  the  judges,  have  produced  a  different 
result;  in  such  cases  both  parties  have  proceeded  in  a  spirit 
of  amity  to  re-examine  the  decision,  and  have  reached  a  har- 
monious, concurrent  result.  Our  own  experience  triumph- 
antly demonstrates  the  success  of  arbitration.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  By  great  good  fortune,  the  Conference 
numbers  among  its  members  this  year  a  representative  of 
German  culture  and  of  German  literature,  from  whom,  if  he 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  respond  to  our  invitation,  we  shall  now 
be  very  glad  to  hear, —  Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  of  Berlin,  former 
member  of  the  German  Parliament,  publicist  and  journalist, 
for  many  years  the  well-known  editor  of  Die  Nation,  a  paper 
which  many  of  us  have  read  with  pleasure.  Dr.  Barth  will 
be  listened  to  with  great  delight  if  he  will  speak  for  a  few 
moments  upon  the  interest  which  Germany  has  in  inter- 
national arbitration.     (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  OF  DR.  THEODOR  BARTH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  prepared  just  now  to 
speak  to  you,  especially  in  a  language  which  I  have  not  fully 
mastered.  But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  it,  not- 
withstanding that. 

We  are  all  together  here  for  the  work  of  better  international 
understanding,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  deliver  an  imperfect 
speech  in  a  language  which  you  all  understand,  than  to  deliver 
a  perfect  speech  in  a  language  which  many  of  you  may  not 
understand.     (Applause.) 

I  have  always  watched  the  development  of  this  arbitration 
movement  with  greatest  interest.  I  was  one  of  the  first  Ger- 
man members  of  Parliament  who  attended  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  And  when  this  Interparliamentary  Union 
had  a  meeting  in  London,  now  seventeen  years  ago,  then 
no  one  dreamed  that  this  arbitration  movement  would  make 
such  rapid  progress.  I  suppose  this  arbitration  movement 
can  be  pushed  forward  much  more  rapidly  if  only  the  proc- 
ess of  educating  public  opinion  will  be  enforced.  And  just 
now  this  second  Hague  Conference,  in  my  opinion,  gives 
us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  educate  public  opinion  first, 
and  then  to  make  this  Hag^e  Conference  a  real'  success. 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  words  spoken  by  our  President  this 
morning  in  his  opening  speech,  that  peace  will  not  follow 
disarmament,  but  disarmament  will  come  after  having  made 
peaceful  the  nations ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  of  great  advan- 
tage to  try  to  bring  this  disarmament  scheme  before  or  try 
to  solve  it  in  the  forthcoming  Hague  Conference.  I  should 
think  it  better  to  remove  first  the  causes  of  armament. 
(Applause.) 

If  the  second  Hague  Conference  should  remove  only  one 
of  the  present  causes  of  armament,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance;  it  would  give  an  enormous  prestige  to 
the  Hague  Conference  itself  and  to  the  arbitration  movement. 
I  refer  to  the  practical  question  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea.  (Applause.)  This,  you  know,  is  a  very  old 
question,  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  interested  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  United  States  was  the  power  that 
tried  to  enforce  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea  during  time  of  war  at  the  Paris  Congress  in 
1856.  I  therefore  think  the  government  of  this  g^eat  country 
should  find  it  an  especial  honor  now  to  initiate  the  promotion 
of  this  question  before  the  next  Hag^e  Conference,  thus  mak- 
ing out  of  the  old  traditions  a  new  success.  I  believe  I  can 
say  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  go  on  than  any  other  power  in  the  world,  and  if  it 
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should  take  the  lead  concerning  this  important  ques- 
tion, Germany,  I  am  convinced,  would  follow  immediately. 
(Applause.)  Public  opinion  in  Germany  would  force  our 
government  to  follow,  and  I  should  think,  further,  that  the 
present  government  of  England,  the  present  liberal  govern- 
ment, with  its  peaceful  inclinations,  and  with  its  disarmament 
scheme,  would  be  obliged  to  fall  in  line;  and  then  we  would 
have  an  agreement  between  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
England  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, perhaps  the  greatest  which  could  ever  be  attained  by 
the  Hague  Conference.  (Applause.)  It  would  not  only  be 
a  very  important  success  in  itself,  but  it  would  also  be  a  very 
great  success  from  the  standpoint  of  educating  the  public 
opinion  of  the  whole  world ;  because,  as  you  know,  this  arbi- 
tration movement  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  is  looked  upon 
too  much  as  an  idealistic  one,  and  in  every  country  there 
exist  people  who  believe  that  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  them- 
selves to  be  called  "  idealists."  They  want  to  be  called  prac- 
tical men.  And  so  I  should  think  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  be  shown  by  this  Hague  Conference  that  this  arbitra- 
tion movement  is  not  only  an  idealistic  one,  but  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  a  practical  one.  If  this  great  principle  of 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war  is 
established  firmly  in  the  law  of  nations,  we  would  not  only 
remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  constant  increase  of 
naval  armaments,  but  also  show  to  the  commercial  people  and 
the  industrial  people  that  this  movement  can  be  very  practical 
in  its  results.  That  may  bring  a  large  number  of  commercial 
and  of  industrial  people  into  sympathy  with  us  and  aid  very 
much  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  arbitration  movement. 
Therefore,  we  should  do  our  best  (and  now  is  the  time,  by 
resolutions  from  the  influential  men)  to  bring  this  great  ques- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  to  force  the  governments 
to  consider  this  question.  All  the  governments  claim  that 
they  are  very  peaceful ;  they  maintain  their  peacefulness  with 
very  large  guns  and  big  "  Dreadnaughts."  In  a  certain  sense 
I  suppose  they  are  sincere,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  form  of 
a  peaceful  movement,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
to  take  another  way  and  disarm  for  peace  by  removing  the 
causes  of  armament.  I  hope  that  this  Conference  will  bring 
before  the  public  opinion  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  world  the  fact  that  the  American  nation  expects 
from  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world  that  they  now 
will  solve  in  the  forthcoming  Hague  Conference  this  great 
question  of  the  inviolability  of  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 
(Applause.) 


The  Chairman:  The  last  speaker  of  this  morning's  session 
is  one  who  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  good  and  noble 
cause  that  has  been  presented  for  consideration  to  Americans 
during  his  long  and  happy  life.  Of  him  and  to  him  I  shall  only 
say,  All  hail ! 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hope 
the  motto  of  the  three  days  is  to  be  that  we  and  the  Hag^e  Con- 
ference will  do  what  we  can,  and  will  not  talk  about  the  things 
we  cannot  do.  I  would  like  at  this  moment  to  say  that  we  need 
not  go  back  to  1899  simply,  but  that  in  the  treaty  made  by  the 
United  States  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  we  were  all  sub- 
jected to  the  heresies  about  the  domination  of  the  seas  in  1785, 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  was  asserted  by  botii 
nations,  by  Prussia  as  well  as  by  America,  and  was  introduced 
as  a  principle  into  the  diplomacy  of  the  world. 

This  is  to  be  said  about  disarmament, — ^that  we  have  time 
with  us.  The  admiral  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  told  me  ten  years 
ago  that  there  was  not  a  weapon  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  navy,  except  what  the  gentlemen  themselves  called  the 
"toasting  fork,"  which  is  the  little  side  sword  which  is  worn 
once  a  year, — ^there  was  not  a  weapon  in  existence  in  1895  which 
was  used  in  1865 ;  that  all  the  rest  had  gone  into  the  jui^  heap, 
and  most  of  it  had  been  melted  up  by  that  time.  When  I  saw 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  by  a  vote  of  ten 
or  twelve,  I  think, — ^the  vote  we  would  go  one  better  and  have 
one  "  Dreadnaught "  more,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  new  "  Dreadnaught "  would  be  in 
the  junk  heap  and  disarmament  would  have  taken  care  of  itself. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  representatives  at  the 
Hague  Conference  this  year  told  me  this  winter  that  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever — he  was  resident  in  Europe  at  the  time — ^he  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  existence  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
and  its  settlement  had  prevented  war  between  England  and 
Russia. 

What  they  chose  to  call  the  "  Dogger  "  incident,  when  a  Rus- 
sian frigate — they  did  not  know  why — fired  into*some  poor 
English  fishermen — ^they  did  not  know  why — had  stimulated 
England  (no  wonder)  to  immense  excitement.  The  newspapers, 
of  course,  wished  for  war,  and  the  "  Dogger  "  incident  came  in 
as  a  very  fortunate  event  in  the  great  business  of  journalism, 
which  has  to  make  a  fuss  about  something  every  day.  A  great 
many  people  thought  there  would  be  war,  but  somebody  recol- 
lected tiie  arrangements  of  the  last  Hague  Conference.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  compelled  at  Gibraltar  to  give  an  account  of  itself, 


the  proper  Board  of  Arbitrators  was  appointed  and  now  we  have 
forgotten  there  was  any  "  Dogger  "  incident,  you  have  forgotten 
there  was  any  Russian  fleet,  the  Russian  fleet  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  entitled 
to  the  pacification  of  Europe  through  that  period.  That  is  a 
feather  in  its  cap  which  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  remember 
here ;  if  (and  we  have  a  very  strong  cause)  we  can  place  reliance  in 
our  new  delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference  that  Uiey  will  not  try 
to  do  what  is  impossible,  and  if  we  can  place  reliance  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  great  delegation  there  that  it  will  do  what  is  possible, 
all  the  bright  auguries  of  this  morning  certainly  may  succeed. 

I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  an  opportunity  fo  hear  the  distin- 
guished man  to  whose  eminent  wisdom  the  Hague  Conference 
owed  so  much  in  the  beginning.  I  will  tell  something  which 
Mr.  HoUs,  the  Secretary  of  our  delegation  then,  told  me, — that 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  to  the  first  Hague 
Conference  by  their  sovereigns  came  to  that  meeting  utterly  hope- 
less. Mr.  Holls  told  me  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  diplo- 
mats there  said,  "  What  did  my  sovereign  mean,  after  I  had  served 
him  forty  years  as  best  I  could, — why  should  he  have  put  me  on 
the  shelf  by  sending  me  to  this  Hague  Conference?  "  But  ninety 
days  changed  all  that  under  the  lead  of  our  distinguished  friend 
here,  Andrew  D.  White,  under  the  lead  of  America  and  England 
and  Russia  and  Germany,  the  world's  peace  was  assured,  at  least 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  as  some  of  us  hope  for  eight  and 
eighty  years  to  come.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  stands  adjourned  until 
8  o'clock  this  evening. 


Second  9e00fon. 

Wednesday  Eyaang^  May  72,  1907. 


The  Chairman  :  The  subject  to  be  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence this  evening  is  that  of  the  coming  Hague  Conference.  We 
are  privileged  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  topic  opened  by  the 
Qiaimian  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference. To  his  long  diplomatic  experience,  his  wide  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  European  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs, 
and  his  persistent  belief  in  the  practicability  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Conference  was  assembled  the  world  largely  owes  it 
that  the  first  Hague  Conference  had  a  practical  outcome.  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  an  American  gentleman,  scholar  and  diplo- 
mat, Dr.  Andrew  D.  White.     (Applause.) 

SOME  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  FUTURE  WORK  OF  THE 
HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   ANDREW  D.    WHITE. 

As  the  main  result  of  the  first  session  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
in  1899,  there  exists  an  International  Tribunal.  The  judges  con- 
stituting this  Tribunal  have  been  appointed.  They  have  been 
given  full  diplomatic  inviolability,  immunities  and  privileges  as 
regards  their  persons,  families  and  belongings.  A  permanent 
administrative  committee,  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  nations  at  The  Hague,  presided  over  by  the  Nether- 
lands Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  formed,  and  this 
is  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  attend  to  every  sort 
of  preliminary  detail,  including  formal  invitations  to  any  powers 
in  difficulty  with  each  other  to  submit  their  differences  for 
adjudication,  and  it  may  be  added  that  an  international  palace 
of  justice,  with  an  international  law  library,  has  been  provided 
by  an  honored  American  citizen,  and  will  soon  be  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  to  the  whole  world  that  this  great  court  of  the 
nations  exists. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  were  provided  by  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1899  nieans  for  delaying,  hindering  and  even 
prevcntin|^  war ;  and  among  these,  first,  a  more  practical  system 
of  tendermg  "  Good  Offices ; "  secondly,  a  system  of  Seconding 
Powers,  under  which  each  one  of  two  nations,  when  drifting 
into  war,  is  encouraged  to  call  in  the  services  of  some  other 
nation,  there  being  tfius  imposed  upon  both  tfie  nations  tfius 
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called  upon  the  duty  of  studying  and  submitting  some  means  for 
establishing  peace,  and,  in  case  they  are  unsuccessful,  the  duty 
of  declaring  any  war  which  may  ensue  virtually  ended  so  soon 
as  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  directly  concerned  shall  be 
placed  in  a  condition  of  absolute  inferiority  to  the  other ;  thirdly, 
provision  was  made  for  international  "  Commissions  of  Inquiry," 
the  duty  of  which  should  be  to  make  research  into  the  real  causes 
and  nature  of  any  difficulties  arising  between  the  two  powers 
especially  concerned,  and  to  state  them,  with  any  means  available 
for  settling  them,  thus  avoiding  the  present  system  of  leaving 
any  serious  questions  arising  between  two  nations  to  the  inflam- 
matory influences  of  the  more  or  less  yellow  presses  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  indeed,  of  other  countries.  Other  things 
for  diminishing  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  were  accom- 
plished which  are  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  good,  the  whole  work 
constituting  a  very  great  and  distinct  gain  to  the  world. 

In  that  meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  as  will  doubtless  be 
the  case  in  the  approaching  meeting  during  this  spring  of  1907, 
there  were  no  galleries,  no  visitors,  no  spectators,  no  reporters, 
no  appeals  to  passion,  and  very  rarely  was  there  anything  like 
applause ;  indeed,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  anything  save 
earnest,  close,  careful  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  was 
utterly  out  of  place.  Not  a  harsh  word  was  spoken  during  the 
entire  Conference.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  meeting  of  men  who  had 
given  long  and  careful  thought  to  the  subjects  involved,  who 
realized  the  vast  importance  of  them,  and  who  felt  that  their 
personal  honor  was  involved  in  arriving  at  the  best  solution 
possible. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  since  the  adjournment  of 
that  first  Conference  in  1899,  some  thoughtful  and  pregnant, 
some  mainly  declamatory,  and  of  one  or  two  of  these  it  would 
seem  well  to  speak  at  present. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Hague  Tribunal  should  sit 
steadily  and  permanently,  thus  resembling  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  idea  was  embodied  in  the  first 
American  proposal  made  in  1899,  but  an  almost  unanimous 
opinion  was  soon  developed  against  it.  It  was  objected  with 
much  force  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  court  in  per- 
manent session  would  be  irksome  to  all  the  powers  and  that  upon 
some  of  them  it  would  bear  somewhat  heavily.  It  was  also  urged 
that  such  a  court,  in  continuous  solemn  session,  having,  cer- 
tainly, during  intervals  of  many  months,  and  perhaps  eveiir  dur- 
ing years,  nothing  to  do,  would  probably  become  an  object  of 
ridicule,  and  that  finally,  even  among  the  greater  powers,  a  senti- 
ment would  probably  arise  which  would  give  opportunity  for 
demagogs  to  move  to  strike  out  the  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  court  apparently  accomplishing  nothing.    These 
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considerations  prevailed,  and  the  Tribunal  was  established  as  we 
now  have  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  any  effort  to  change  the 
present  system  during  the  session  of  1907  will  be  met  by  the  same 
arguments  which  were  urged  in  1899,  and  with  the  same  result. 

The  next  and  greatest  suggestion  as  to  change  is  that  of  sub- 
stituting compulsory  arbitration  for  the  voluntary  arbitration 
now  established. 

During  the  session  of  1899,  the  Russian  delegates  presented 
a  plan  for  obligatory  arbitration,  of  which  Article  10  runs  as 
follows : 

**  From  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  all  the  signa- 
tory powers,  arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  in  the  following  cases,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  affect  vital  interests  or  tne  national  honor  of  the  con- 
tracting states : — 

"  I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conflicts  regarding  pecuniary  damages 
suffered  by  a  state  or  its  citizens,  in  consequence  of  illegal  or  negligent 
action  on  the  part  of  an^  state  or  the  citizens  of  the  latter. 

"  II.  In  the  case  of  disagreements  or  conflicts  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  treaties  or  conventions  upon  the  following  subjects  : 

"(i).  Treaties  concerning  postal  and  telegraphic  service  and  railways, 
as  well  as  those  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  submarine  tele- 
graphic cables;  rules  concerning  the  means  of  preventing  collisions  on 
the  high  seas;  conventions  concerning  the  navigation  of  international 
rivers  and  interoceanic  canals. 

"(2).  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic 
property,  as  well  as  industrial  and  proprietary  rights  (patents,  trade-marks, 
and  commercial  names) ;  conventions  regarding  monetary  affairs,  weights 
and  measures;  conventions  regarding  sanitary  affairs,  veterinary  pre- 
cautions, and  measures  against  Sie  phylloxera. 

"(3)-  Conventions  regarding  inheritances,  extraditions  and  mutual 
judicial  assistance. 

"(4).  Boundary  conventions  or  treaties,  so  far  as  they  concern  purely 
technical,  ^d  not  political,  questions." 

It  seems  a  thing  of  good  omen  for  the  future  that  the  Con- 
ference seemed  ready  to  adopt  obligatory  arbitration  to  this 
extent,  and  that  it  was  dropped  only  when  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy  insisted  on  its  rejection  as  a  condition  to  their  signing 
the  arbitration  treaty. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  of  these  three 
powers,  Austria  and  Italy  were  evidently  in  favor  of  adopting 
this  restricted  obligatory  arbitration,  and  refrained  from  doing 
so  only  on  account  of  their  supposed  duty  to  stand  by  their  ally\ 
in  European  matters.  Still  another  encouraging  feature  is  that 
the  objections  of  Germany  did  not  appear  to  be  based  on  any 
close  reasoning  or  invincible  prejudice,  but  rather  to  be  the  result 
of  a  temporary  feeling  of  distrust  regarding  the  aims  of  some  of 
the  European  powers  involved.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that 
one  clause  was  stricken  out  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  that  concerning  the  navigation  of  international  rivers 
and  interoceanic  canals,  this  fact  being  due  to  a  fear  that  the 
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cause  might  embarrass  our  country  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a 
waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Remembering  the  discussions  of  1809,  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  I  feel  that  this  Russian  proposal 
might  well  be  taken  up  again  during  the  approaching  session, 
and  possibly  be  made  the  basis  for  some  better  development. 
Further  reflectioi^  by  the  powers  which  formerly  opposed  it  may 
well  lead  them  to  consider  it,  in  its  main  features,  as  not  only 
admissible  but  as  exceedingly  useful.  Under  its  first  section 
might  well  be  discussed  the  question  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
use  of  force — military  or  naval — ^in  the  collection  of  debts 
between  nations. 

But  in  various  public  meetings  and  in  sundry  articles  it  has 
been  proposed  to  make  the  arbitration  exercised  by  the  Ha^e 
Tribunal  entirely  compulsory.  To  this  I  note  the  foUowmg 
objections : 

First,  it  subjects  the  Tribunal  either  to  the  reproach  of  being 
an  impotent  body,  and  therefore  disregarded,  or  to  the  necessity 
of  drawing  drafts  upon  the  ^energies  of  the  nations  represented 
by  it  which  would  result  in  a  condition  of  things  far  worse  than 
that  which  exists  to-day. 

For  if  compulsory  arbitration  means  anything,  it  means  the 
establishment  of  a  force  which  can  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Tribunal,  and  this  means  putting  into  the  field  far  greater  stand- 
ing armies  than  any  from  which  the  world  is  now  suffering. 
Think  for  a  moment  of  some  of  the  questions  involving  very 
deep  political,  national,  racial  and  even  religious  feelings  which 
might  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal.  Among  these  would 
quite  likely  be  those  between  France  and  Germany,  relating  to 
Alsace-Lorraine;  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Turkey,  regard- 
ing the  Balkan  States;  between  Turkey  and  Greece;  between 
ItaJy  and  Austria,  regarding  the  Tridentine  territories  and  the 
lands  bordering  upon  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Adriatic;  and 
between  the  United  States  and  one  or  more  of  the  great  European 
or  Asiatic  powers;  say  those  relating  to  tfie  ripits  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  throughout  our  republic,  or  the  rights  of  members 
of  the  Italian  Mafia  or  Camorra  or  Black  Hand  organizations. 
As  to  these,  suppose  that  when  we  make  answer  to  the  decision 
of  the  Tribunal  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  persons  concerned,  or  that  under 
our  Constitution  we  have  no  means  of  remedying  the  abuses 
complained  of,  and  suppose  then  that  the  Tribunal  says  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  means,  and  must  find  some,  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  person  here  present,  would  be  the  result  of  such 
action  by  the  Tribunal  upon  the  majority  of  American  citizens  ? 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  a  majority  of  our  people  could  be 
induced  to  arbitration  compelling  the  universal   admission  of 
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Chinese  coolies  or  the  placing  of  full  grown  Japanese  among 
the  little  children  in  our  state  schools?  A  saying  o(  a  good, 
sensible  old  medieval  Bishop,  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  seems  to  apply. 
When  sundry  theologians  were  urging  various  extreme  logical 
consequences  of  supposed  scriptursd  dogmas,  he  said:  "Draw 
not  upon  the  breasts  of  Holy  Writ  too  hard,  lest  you  obtain  blood 
rather  than  milk ; "  and  so  it  may  be  said  regarding  arbitration. 
Leave  much  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  thought  and  time,  and 
do  not  press  doctrines  which,  in  all  probability,  would  result  in 
the  discredit  of  all  arbitration,  or  in  unlimited  bloodshed,  or  in 
both. 

In  my  judgment,  all  work  done  in  behalf  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, save  upon  the  main  lines  suggested  in  1899  by  Russia, 
will  not  merely  be  work  thrown  away,  but  work  which  may 
finally  bring  to  naught  the  system  already  adopted,  with  all  its 
possibilities  of  great  good  to  the  world.  Consider  merely  the 
initiatory  steps.  How  are  the  nations  to  drag  the  German  Empire 
before  the  Tribunal  to  discuss  questions  which  may  open  up  the 
whole  matter  of  the  title  to  Alsace-Lorraine?  How  is  Austria 
to  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal  to  discuss  her  right  to  terri- 
tories which  the  irredentist  party  in  Italy  insists  are  Italian? 
Supposing  that  public  sentin\ent  in  Russia  should  at  last  side 
with  Armenia ;  how  is  the  Turkish  Empire  to  be  brought  before 
the  Tribunal?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  moment  the  principle  of 
obligatory  arbitration  on  a  large  scale  is  adopted  there  will  oe 
an  embittering  of  questions  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  are, 
under  the  influence  of  time  and  thought,  far  more  likely  to  work 
themselves  out  peacefully? 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  instead  of  interfering  by  arms,  the 
various  nations  could  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Tribunal  by 
a  sort  of  boycott,  or,  possibly,  by  tlie  cessation  of  commercial 
relations.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  histor)-  of  the  attempt  made 
by  the  first  Napoleon  to  enforce  non-intercourse  between  the 
continent  of  Europe — when  he  virtually  held  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand — and  Great  Britain  will  see,  at  once,  cogent  reasons 
why  such  a  system  must  come  to  naught.  So  far,  then,  as 
improvements  in  arbitration  arc  concerned,  there  seem  to  me  two 
opportunities.  The  first  is  open  to  the  approaching  session  of 
the  Tribunal.  It  is  to  take  up  again  the  Russian  proposal  for 
obligatory  arbitration  in  minor  matters.  The  second  is  that  the 
public  at  large  be  so  educated  by  discussion  that  whenever  inter- 
national difficulties  shall  arise  we  shall  all  insist  that,  to  the 
utmost  possible  limit,  they  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal.  In  this 
latter  case,  a  public  feeling  might  be  created  which  would  throw 
out  of  power  any  government  which  should  refuse  any  reason- 
able resort  to  arbitration.  As  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  way, 
we  have  an  example  in  the  development  of  what,  in  1895,  was 
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known  as  the  Venezuela  Question.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  took  decided,  and,  as  I  believe,  just  action  in  the 
premises,  and  the  people  at  large  in  public  meetings  so  strongly 
expressed  their  feeling  in  faVor  of  arbitration  that  between  3ie 
action  of  our  government  and  of  our  people,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
at  last  forced,  sorely  against  his  wUl,  to  submit  the  questions  at 
issue  to  an  arbitration  tribunal. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  peace  which  might  be  strengthened 
has  to  do  with  the  provisions  made  in  the  first  Conference  for 
delaying,  hindering  and  preventing  war.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  these  means 
were  not  resorted  to.  Neither  reminders  of  the  Tribunal  nor 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  nor  the  system  of  Seconding  Powers 
seem  to  have  been  thought  of.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  pro- 
visions are  to  bo  made  effective  in  delaying,  hindering  or  pre- 
venting future  wars  there  must  be  a  re-casting  and  strengthen- 
ing of  them,  and  to  this  the  approaching  session  of  the  Con- 
ference may  well  address  itself. 

Yet  another  question  which  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the 
approaching  session  is  that  of  Limitation  of  Armaments.  In 
the  former  session  the  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question 
failed  completely.  The  proposals  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  subject  were  wrecked  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  the 
general  session.  The/ reason  is  simple.  The  questions  in- 
volved require  an  enormous  amount  of  technical  and,  indeed, 
one  may  say  mathematical  study  and  calculation.  The  powers 
of  the  most  expert  actuary  would  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in 
calculating  just  what  would  be  equivalent  reductions,  naval 
and  military,  between  any  two  of  the  great  powers  —  let  alone 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  Not  one  of  the  delegates  in  1899  had 
come  with  even  an  approach  to  such  calculations.  Reflect 
upon  some  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties.  Great  Britain  has 
a  vast  natural  advantage,  "  the  silver  streak."  But  she  also 
has  a  vast  economical  disadvantage,  for  in  case  of  war,  to 
save  her  subjects  from  starvation  she  must  command  the  sea. 
This  has  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  balancing  naval 
quotas.  Russia,  protected  as  she  is  by  mountain  ranges  or 
vast  steppes  on  all  sides  but  one,  from  any  easy  attack  is  in  a 
very  different  position  from  the  German  Empire,  which  has 
no  natural  frontiers  on  any  side.  The  position  of  the  United 
States,  so  remote  from  other  great  nations,  is,  as  any  school- 
boy can  see,  very  different  as  regards  this  question  from  that 
of  the  French  Republic,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  all  of  which  have  strong  rivals  close  at  their 
doors.  The  question  is  of  immense  difficulty.  I  must  confess 
to  a  belief  that  while  some  system  of  limitation  may  be 
reached  at  a  later  period,  nothing  very  effective  will  be  done 
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at  the  approaching  session  of  The  Hague  Conference.  Ger- 
many has  already,  through  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  announced 
her  opposition  to  it,  and  the  other  powers  differ  hopelessly 
regarding  it.     It  will  come, —  it  must  come, —  but  not  yet. 

Another  point  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  sundry 
speakers  and  writers  has  been  the  advisability  of  aiding,  by 
all  means  possible,  the  means  of  delaying  hostilities,  on  the 
ground  that  in  this  manner  the  war  feeling  in  the  nations  con- 
cerned may  be  allowed  time  to  cool ;  but  while  there  is  force 
in  this,  there  is  force  in  an  objection  which  was  especially 
insisted  upon  at  the  former  Conference  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  its  members.  Count  Mtinster,  President  of  the  Ger- 
man delegation,  that  delays,  to  any  great  extent,  would  pro- 
mote war  rather  than  hinder  it;  that  they  would  encourage 
powers  which  are  always  notoriously  unready  for  belligerent 
operations,  by  giving  them  time  to  get  ready,  and  that  this 
would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  sundry  peaceful  nations 
which  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  mobilize  their  armies 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Whether  this  argument  be  con- 
vincing or  not,  it  certainly  indicates  a  line  of  thought  which 
will  prevent  some  of  the  greater  powers  from  extending  the 
pericd  during  which  approaching  hostilities  can  be  delayed 
far  beyond  the  time  at  present  provided  for. 

I  now  come  to  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising fields  for  the  activity  of  our  delegates  at  the  approaching 
Conference,  and  this  is  the  doctrine,  which  may  fairly  be  called 
the  American  Doctrine,  of  the  immunity  of  private  property, 
not  contraband,  from  seizure  in  time  of  war.  I  need  hardly 
remind  an  audience  like  this  that  the  record  of  our  country  in 
regard  to  this  doctrine  is  exceedingly  honorable.  We  have 
urged  it  from  the  foundation  of  our  government.  We  have 
even  favored  it  when  our  interests  seemed  to  be  against  it. 
At  the  Hague  session  in  1899,  we  again  urged  it,  but  were 
met  by  opposition  from  various  powers,  some  of  which,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  it,  but  which  felt 
bound  to  stand  by  their  allies  in  opposition  to  it.  The  argu- 
ment which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  was  that  the  Con- 
ference could  not  go  into  the  consideration  of  any  subject  out- 
side the  purposes  for  which  it  was  called;  that  if  it  did  so, 
there  were  a  multitude  of  such  subjects  urged  upon  us  which 
would  not  only  take  more  time  than  we  had  at  our  disposal, 
but  which  would  usurp  the  place  of  the  really  important  ques- 
tions which  it  was  our  foremost  duty  to  discuss,  and  might, 
indeed,  lead  into  a  state  of  feeling  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  these  greater  questions  with  any  hope  of 
success 
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Therefore  it  was  that  the  American  delegation  made  a  sort 
of  compromise  with  those  opposed  to  taking  up  this  question, 
and  contented  itself  with  the  passing  of  an  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  whole  body  referring  the  matter  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be  done, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  may  now  be  brought 
up  with  better  hopes  of  success  than  in  1899.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  France  will  oppose  this  principle  now,  as  she 
formerly  did,  and  it  may  be  that  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia  is  still  strong  enough  to  lead  the  latter  power  to 
go  with  France  in  the  matter,  tho  if  left  to  herself  she 
would  stand  by  the  American  Doctrine.  Germany,  •  Austria 
and  Italy  may  be  counted  upon  in  its  favor,  and  so,  indeed, 
may  very  many  of  the  lesser  powers.  Especially  honorable 
in  this  respect  was  the  position  taken  by  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  in  case  of  war  between  any  of  the 
greater  powers  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Netherlands  would 
be  vastly  increased  if  the  old  doctrine  were  to  remain,  and  yet 
the  better  instincts  of  the  Dutch  nation  asserted  themselves 
against  their  commercial  interests  and  the  American  Doctrine 
had  no  more  earnest  supporter  than  they.  As  to  Great 
Britain,  her  plea  in  the  last  Conference  was  that,  having  no 
instructions  regarding  the  matter,  her  delegates  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  consider  it.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  Great  Britain  against  the  doc- 
trine which  we  would  urge,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  some 
of  her  most  earnest  authorities  on  international  law  have  as- 
serted and,  as  I'  think,  demonstrated  that  her  real  interest  is 
in  suppoHing  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  not  con- 
traband, at  sea  during  time  of  war,  and  it  would  seem  that  re- 
cent historical  events  are  likely  to  strengthen  this  view.* 

Another  matter  which  may  well  be  considered,  and  which 
has  in  it  valuable  germs  of  good  future  growths,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  preparation  of  an  international  code  in  regard  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.  It  was  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899  to  any  future  Con- 
ference, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  thought  be  aroused 
on  this  subject  among  all  who  make  international  law  a  study, 
and  that  the  public  at  large  be  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  a 
better  neutrality  code  in  the  interest  of  international  justice 
and  peace. 

It  has  also  been  urged,  and  especially  by  Russia  in  the  docu- 
ments preparatory  to  calling  the  Conference  of  1899,  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  invention  of  new  and 
more  terrible  instruments  of  war,  and  to  limit  changes^  in 
armaments.     Certainly  this  was  a  natural  suggestion,  in  view 

*See  especially  T.  J.  Lawrence:  ''Principle*  of  International  Law.*'    • 
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of  the  enormous  waste  of  money  involved  in  constant  changes 
of  machines  of  war  on  land  and  sea; — ammunition,  systems 
of  fortifications  and  the  like.  But,  even  granting  that  it  were 
practicable,  after  all,  is  it  desirable?  May  it  not  be  that  the 
constant  and  terrible  additions  to  means  of  destruction  in 
war  are  among  the  most  powerful  deterrents,  not  only  to 
declarations  of  war,  but  to  conduct  leading  to  war?  I  remem- 
ber discussing  at  St.  Petersburg  with  a  most  thoughtful  old 
diplomatist  the  question  as  to  the  probabilities  and  possibili- 
ties of  war,  which  many  people  thought  at  that  time  imminent. 
His  answer  was :  "  In  my  despatches  to  my  government,  I 
constantly  avow  my  disbelief  in  the  approach  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean war.  Monarchs  and  statesmen  in  the  old  days  used  to 
go  to  war  with  comparatively  a  light  heart.  It  was  like  gam- 
bling. At  the  worst,  they  lost  a  certain  number  of  subjects, 
and  possibly,  gained  a  greater  number;  or  they  lost  a  little 
territory,  and  possibly,  gained  a  greater  territory.  But  now 
every  thinking  monarch  or  statesman  sees  that  the  case  is 
very  different.  Not  only  has  war  become  vastly  more  terri- 
ble than  formerly,  but  it  is  so  exhaustive  that  it  is  almost  sure 
to  set  in  motion  a  great  mass  of  anti-social  forces  which  may 
result  in  fearful  social  convulsions,  and  even  in  the  loss  of 
crowns  by  monarchs  entering  into  it.  War  in  the  old  time 
was  like  a  duel  in  the  open ;  a  war  in  these  days,  especially  in 
Europe,  is  like  a  contest  for  life  and  death  with  poisoned 
daggers  in  a  dark  room."  One  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  and  the  Russo-Japanese  Wars  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  res^soning. 

The  greatest  trust,  after  all,  as  regards  the  future  peace  of 
nations,  must  be  in  the  uplifting  of  peoples,  and  in  so  uplifting 
them  that  when  demagogs  are  taking  a  line  of  conduct  likely 
to  end  in  war  between  any  two  nations  the  people  concerned 
may  say :  "  We  have  a  great  international  court  already  es- 
tablished to  meet  just  such  cases  as  this.  The  judges  are 
already  appointed.  The  international  courthouse  stands  open. 
A  commission  is  already  appointed  to  take  all  the  preliminary 
measures.     Let  us  try  arbitration  first." 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  speak  not  at  all  as  a  pessimist.  As 
an  American,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  our  country  has  made ; 
first,  as  regards  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Washington  and  Franklin  and 
Jefferson ;  secondly,  of  our  arguments,  steadily,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  favoring  the  immunity  of  private  property,  not 
contraband,  from  seizure  at  sea;  thirdly,  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  other  power,  labored  in  behalf 
of  arbitration  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899;  that,  more 
frequently  than  any  other  power,  she  has  resorted  to  arbitra- 
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tion  to  settle  international  difficulties ;  that  since  the  estabfisb- 
ment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  she  has  so  often  resorted  to  it; 
and  finally,  that  our  nation,  thru  the  present  President,  inter- 
vened so  skillfully  and  effectively  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
war  in  the  East,  which  had  become  a  frightful  calamity,  and 
was  sure,  if  not  stopped,  to  result  speedily  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  both  combatants.  Of  all  this  I  am  vastly  proud,  but  I 
note  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done,  not  by  force  or  threats 
of  force,  but  by  the  cultivation  of  a  great  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  peace  and  against  war.  And  I  also  note  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Our  own  recent  history  as  regards 
war  shows  how  readily  the  nation  can  be  wrought  upon  to 
favor  hostilities  against  any  other  nation  whatever.  My  hope 
is  that  the  increasing  study  of  international  law  will  act  pow- 
erfully in  favor  of  legal  remedies  to  international  difficulties, 
and  that  from  the  great  number  who  are  now  in  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  giving  themselves  largely  to  studies  of  the 
relations  between  states,  there  will  filter  down  thru  pulpit 
and  press  into  the  midst  of  the  people  a  sentiment  ever  grow- 
ing stronger  and  stronger,  which  will  make  arbitration  com- 
pulsory in  a  higher  sense  than  any  which  suggests,  even  re- 
motely, anything  in  the  nature  of  warlike  methods. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  to  one  matter  which  ought  to 
encourage  us  all.  In  the  spring  of  1899,  there  was  very  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Conference  then  in  session  was 
more  than  a  single  passing  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  were,  indeed,  references  from  time  to  time  to  a  possible 
future  Conference,  notably  when  the  American  plan  for  pving 
immunity  to  private  property,  not  contraband,  on  the  high 
seas,  was  referred  to  the  next  Conference.  But  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  sense  of  unreality  in  the  minds  of  many  when  this 
reference  was  made,  and  it  doubtless  seemed  to  not  a  few  like 
putting  the  matter  over  until  the  Greek  Kalends. 

But  we  were  building  better  than  we  knew.  It  can  now  be 
seen  that  the  system  of  Conferences  between  the  nations  has, 
if  we  properly  exert  ourselves,  come  to  stay.  Here  a  duty 
may  be  suggested  to  us  all.  A  public  opinion  should  be  de- 
veloped which  will  consider  such  international  sessions  as 
natural  and  normal,  as  a  matter  of  right,  of  humanity; — ^as  a 
thing  of  course. 

The  lords  of  the  earth,  some  of  them  at  least,  may  in  the 
future  be  inclined  unfavorably  against  these  sessions.  They 
may  dislike  them  as  forcing  general  policies  derogatory  to 
local  monarchical  pretensions.  But  a  strong,  steady,  wide- 
spread pressure  of  the  peoples,  if  it  have  right  reason  behind 
it,  will  prove  irresistible.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  this  means  much.    Here  and  there  a  nation  in  the  future 
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may  decide  not  to  take  part  in  this  or  that  session.  The 
answer  of  the  thinking  world  will  be,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  men  who  happen  to  control  such  a  recalcitrant  nation. 

The  steady  pressure  of  the  pulpit  and  press  is  a  vast  force. 
I  can  never  forget  one  example  of  it  at  the  Conference  of  1899. 
Various  evidences  of  it  reached  The  Hague  from  the  United 
States,  some,  of  course,  crankish  and  hysterical,  but  most  of 
them  showing  a  feeling  of  amazing  depth  and  strength  against 
the  present  sacrifices  of  mankind  to  the  god  of  war. 

Among  these  was  a  pastoral  letter  from  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  in  a  remote  part  of  Texas.  It  was  simply 
a  request  to  his  brethren  that  they  pray  for  a  happy  issue  of 
the  Conference  out  of  the  questions  with  which  it  had  to  do. 
There  was  a  simple,  most  touching  faith  and  fervor  in  it. 

This  letter,  atfthe  very  crisis  of  the  Conference,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  certain  that  Germany  and  the  two  powers  acting 
with  her  would  give  up  the  whole  matter,  was  shown  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  He  was  an  old  man  who 
had  fought  Ipng  and  desperately  for  German  unity,  for  toler- 
ance, for  right  reason.  He  was  of  ancient  lineage,  of  what 
was  once  a  sovereign  house,  and  he  was  now  standing  next 
the  sovereign  of  the  German  Empire  as  his  chief  counsellor 
and  representative.  He  was  born  and  bred,  and  remained 
faithful,  to  the  older  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  His 
brother  was  a  cardinal.  To  him,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  the  Conference,  were  shown  some  of  these  evidences  of 
deep  American  feeling,  and  especially  this  form  of  prayer  is- 
sued by  the  head  of  a  little  Protestant  diocese  in  the  most  re- 
mote of  our  American  States.  He  read  them  carefully,  was 
evidently  affected  by  them,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  latter.  He 
saw  in  them  evidences  of  a  depth  and  breadth  of  feeling  in  a 
great  nation  which  he  had  hardly  before  suspected.  From  that 
moment,  he  supported  the  continuance  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  in  the  work  of  the  Conference.  He  was  a  statesman 
whose  vast  experience  and  whose  habit  of  treating  great  ques- 
tions on  their  merits  led  him  to  see  what  these  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him  indicated.  I  never  realized  before  so  fully  how 
across  great  abysses  of  space,  occupation,  religious  thought 
and  secular  training  the  earnest  voice  of  man  may  speak  to 
his  brother  man.  More  than  all  else,  that  incident  taught  me 
the  force  which  new  and  better  ideas  will  derive  from  the 
creation  of  a  general  opinion  in  this  republic  which  will  press 
steadily  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  the 
Hague  Tribunal  as  essential  features  in  the  development  of 
madcind. 

My  final  counsel,  then,  as  regards  our  duty,  is  that  we  stead- 
ily labor  to  develop  a  public  feeling  which  will  demand  that 
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the  Hague  Conference  meet  at  regular  intervals,  at  the  call 
of  all  the  nations  concerned,  and  that  it  boldly  take  the  highest 
international  interests  as  its  province.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  second  speaker  of  this  evening  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut  and  Professor  of  Constitutional  and 
Private  International  Law  in  Yale  University. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN,  LL.D. 

The  best  thing  that  the  first  Hague  Conference  of  peace  did 
was  to  organize  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  best  thing  the  second 
can  do  is  to  improve  it. 

In  principle  it  cannot  be  improved,  that  is,  in  its  aim  of  offering 
to  the  world  a  competent,  impartial  and  independent  court,  before 
which  any  international  controversy  can  be  fairly  tried. 

In  every  civilized  country  the  courts  of  justice  do  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  government.  So  far  as  they  do  it  well,  they 
can  rely  on  obtaining  public  respect.  In  very  few  cases  is  force 
ever  used  to  carry  dieir  judgments  into  effect.  This  is  not 
simply,  not  mainly,  because  the  whole  power  of  the  state  stands 
behind  them.  It  is  because  public  opinion  and  public  respect  are 
behind  them ;  and  these  forces  gathering  like  this  can  help  much 
to  bring  to  the  support  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  advocates  of  international  arbitration  find  themselves 
opposed  by  many  not  unimpressive  arguments. 

There  is  that  of  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  war  under 
certain  circumstances ;  and  I,  for  one,  fully  grant  it. 

There  is  that  of  the  remedy  afforded  by  diplomacy  for  the 
settlement  of  international  controversies.  They  say  that  this 
is  a  cheaper,  quicker  and  better  remedy  than  any  court  of  arbi- 
tration can  provide,  and  I  think  w£  must  grant  that  also. 

It  is  only  when  diplomacy  fails,  that  international  arbitration 
can  properly  come  in. 

Every  controversy  between  man  and  man  does  not  result  in  a 
law  suit.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  they  settle  it 
between  themselves,  or  their  agents  do.  So  it  is  and  always 
should  be  in  differences  between  nations. 

Another  much  more  imposing  objection  is  that  no  people  will 
trust  the  justness  and  fairness  of  arbitrators  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  their  own  ways  of  thinking  and  are  not  familiar  with 
their  own  ideas  of  jurisprudence  and  social  morality. 

It  is  to  this  particular  objection  that  I  shall  address  myself  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  desire  to  do  it  by  reference  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

In  gatherings  like  this,  in  which  our  faces  are  set  towards  the 
future,  we  are  apt  not  always  to  give  to  existing  conditions  and 
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achievements  the  place  that  belongs  to  them  in  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  race. 

There  is  a  grandeur  to  international  law,  the  law  between 
nations,  that  does  not  attach  to  the  law  between  men,  or  between 
a  man  and  a  government.  Yet  we  have  no  surer  foundation  for 
international  law  and  international  justice  than  is  given  by  that 
branch  of  the  law  between  men  which  is  already  established  as  a 
common  law  for  all  nations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  maritime  law.  It  is  the  same  on  every 
sea,  and  so  extends  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  earth. 
Every  ship  on  the  ocean,  whatever  her  flag,  i^  subject  to  its 
authority,  and  the  courts  of  every  nation,  into  whose  ports  she 
may  enter,  will  enforce  it  against  her. 

Nor  is  this  true  simply  in  time  of  peace.  Whether  invoked 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  a  government,  be 
it  his  own  or  a  foreign  one,  the  laws  of  the  sea  will  be  applied 
in  war,  by  one  and  the  same  rule,  whenever  appeal  is  made  to  the 
power  of  a  court  of  justice  for  protection. 

A  great  English  judge.  Sir  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Stowell,  more  than  a  century  ago,  said,  in  delivering  judgment 
in  a  prize  case : 

"  I  tntst  that  it  has  not  escaped  mv  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment, 
what  it,  the  duty  of  my  station,  calls  for  from  me; — ^namely,  to  consider 
myself  as  stationed  here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions 
to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to  administer 
with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out  without 
distinction  to  independent  States,  some  happening  to  be  neutral  and  some 
to  be  belligerent  The  seat  of  judicial  authority  is,  indeed,  locally  here, 
in  the  belligerent  country,  according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of 
nations;  but  the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
who  sits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine 
the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm — to  assert  no  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral 
country,  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  character.  If,  therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mis- 
take that  which  I  consider,  and  which  I  mean  should  be  considered,  as 
the  universal  law  upon  the  question." 

To  those  familiar  with  the  practice  of  courts  of  admiralty,  by 
which  this  law  of  the  sea  is  administered,  there  has  never  seemed 
anything  impossible  in  the  project,  often  proposed,  in  previous 
centuries,  of  setting  up  a  single  prize  court  for  the  world.  As 
thought  out  by  such  jurists  as  Azuni  and  Hubner,  it  was  to  have 
its  seat  in  one  of  the  free  cities,  and  draw  its  judges  from  every 
maritime  power. 

A  court  of  admiralty,  we  must  remember,  has  an  effective 
way  of  enforcing  its  decrees  by  a  suit  in  rem.  It  can  seize  a 
ship  which  is  or  was  the  theater  of  the  cause  of  action,  as  the 
first  step  in  tiie  controversy ;  and  holds  it  to  respond  to  the  final 
judgment. 


The  doings  of  such  courts  have,  of  course,  an  interest  for  all 
nations.  They  are  widely  reported  in  law  magazines  and  trea- 
tises. If  they  seem  to  deserve  it,  they  meet  frank  criticism. 
The  judges  know  all  this.  They  know  that  their  acts  are  to  go 
before  the  world  for  its  judgment,  and  that  they  will  be  con- 
demned, if  not  supported  by  this  universal  law,  as  to  the  justice 
of  which  the  world  is  in  agreement.  Pride  as  well  as  duty 
therefore  constrains  them  to  follow  the  standards  which  that  law 
sets  up. 

The  political  and  legislative  departments  of  the  government 
to  which  such  a  court  belongs  have  the  power  to  abrogate  or 
alter  for  their  country  the  general  law  of  the  sea,  but  they 
seldom  do  it.  They  too  are  restrained  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  law  is  a  natural  growth  from 
what  has  seemed  right  and  reasonable  to  civilized  man  during  a 
long  course  of  centuries. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  admiralty  courts  are  not  confined  to 
cases  where  they  seize  a  ship.  One  man  can  sue  another  there 
or  be  sued  by  one.  So  can  one  government  sue  another  before 
them,  or  indeed  before  any  court  to  which  they  may  both  agree 
to  submit  their  controversy.  Nor  are  such  submissions  by  any 
means  unknown. 

Let  me  mention  two  that  serve  especially  to  illustrate  how  our 
existing  judicial  machinery  may  serve  to  settle  international 
controversies  where  diplomacy  has  failed. 

The  first  occurred  in  1874. 

A  French  ship,  Le  Phare,  carrying  a  cargo  of  guns  and 
ammunition  was  seized  in  a  port  of  Nicaragua  by  the  commandant 
of  the  port.  It  was  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war.  The  commandant  asserted  that  the  cargo 
was  designed  for  the  revolutionists  and  so  the  lawful  subject 
of  confiscation  by  the  government.  The  affair  was  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Nicaragua.  After 
two  years  of  litigation,  they  decided  in  1876  against  the  ship, 
condemning  the  cargo.  The  French  government  protested,  and 
claimed  indemnity.  There  was  a  long  diplomatic  wrangle,  run- 
ning through  nearly  three  years  more.  Neither  power  would 
yield,  but  at  last,  in  1879,  Nicaragua  offered  to  submit  the 
question  of  her  liability  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  French 
government  to  the  final  decision  of  the  highest  court  in  France, 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  France  accepted  the  proposal.  A  con- 
vention providing  for  this  reference  was  signed  at  Paris.  Each 
government  employed  a  lawyer  from  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  The  case  was  heard  like  any  other  and  a  judgment 
rendered  a  year  later  (July  29,  1880)  in  favor  of  the  French 
owners.  The  court  held  that  the  judgment  of  the  Nicaragua 
court  was  not  conclusive  upon  it;  that  while  the  seizure  might 
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have  been  in  the  interest  of  public  order,  it  was  not  justified 
by  anything  justly  imputable  to  the  captain  or  his  owners,  and 
that  tiic  French  government,  as  representing  the  latter,  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  damages  suffered,  with 
interest  at  twelve  per  cent,  from  November  30,  1874,  and  the 
costs  of  suit'*' 

The  second  instance  of  a  resort  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  one 
of  the  nations  that  were  parties  to  a  controversy,  is  that  arising 
from  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  of  a  Canadian  sealing  ship 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  1887.  Whether  the  seizure  was 
proper  or  not  depended  on  the  limits  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  those  waters.  Great  Britain  claimed  that  it  ran  only  three 
miles  out  from  the  coast  line.  We  claimed  that  it  ran  to  the 
middle  of  Behringfs  straits  and  from  the  meridian  of  172°  to 
that  of  193®  W.  longitude.  A  suit  was  brought  against  the  ship 
m  our  admiralty  court  in  Alaska,  which  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  true  boundary  limits  had  been  a  matter  of  diplomatic  con- 
troversy for  years  between  the  two  governments.  This  incident 
did  not  tend  to  allay  the  difference.  The  owner  of  the  vessel, 
in  1888,  appealed  from  the  decree  of  forfeiture  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  subsequently  withdrew  it,  and  in 
1891  filed  a  petition  in  that  court  setting  out  the  facts  and 
asking  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  ship 
under  the  admiralty  decree,  on  the  ground  that  this  decree  was 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska  court.  Simultaneously 
another  application  for  such  a  writ  was  filed  in  the  same  court 
by  the  attorney-general  of  Canada.  In  this  it  was  stated  that  he 
acted  in  the  matter  "with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
imperial  government  of  Great  Britain."  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  therefore  invited  by  Great  Britain  to 
decide  a  cause  involving  the  determination  of  the  western 
boundary  limits  of  the  United  States  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
propriety  of  a  seizure  by  the  United  States  of  a  British  vessel 
some  sixty  miles  off  shore,  in  waters  which  Great  Britain  claimed 
were  the  open  sea,  free  to  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  court  gone  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  adjudged  that  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  three  mile  limit  in  those  waters.  Great  Britain  would 
have  submitted  to  the  judgment,  and  the  judgment  would  have 
settled,  as  between  the  two  powers,  the  true  limits  of  our  terri-  . 
torial  jurisdiction. 

The  court,  in  their  final  opinion,  observed  that  they  were  not 
insensible  to  the  courtesy  implied  in  the  willingness  of  Great 
Britain  to  have  it  pass  upon  this  great  question,  and  had  no 
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doubt  that  a  decision  upon  it,  if  made,  "would  receive  all  the 
consideration  that  the  utmost  good  faith  would  require,"  but 
tliat  it  was  not  a  responsibility  that  the  court  would  lightly 
assume,  and  the  case  really  turned  upon  a  much  narrower  point. 
This  was  whether  the  record  showed  that  the  seizure  was  made 
outside  the  three  mile  line,  and  it  was  held  that  it  was  not.  The 
case  therefore  was  dismissed,  without  going  into  a  discussion  of 
the  boundary  question. 

Here  then  are  two  diplomatic  controversies  between  govern- 
ments that,  by  the  consent  of  one  of  the  powers  concerned,  were 
referred  to  the  highest  court  of  the  other  for  final  and  conclusive 
decision,  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  law  suit,  to  be  conducted 
precisely  as  if  it  were  one  between  private  individuals.  Such  a 
course  is  not  infrequently  followed  in  controversies  between  a 
sovereign  and  an  individual  subject  of  another  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  making  it  a  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 

No  higher  testimony  could  be  asked  for  of  the  trust  in  human 
justice  as  administered  in  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  a  great 
nation,  that  is  generally  felt  by  the  civilized  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cases  already  disposed  of  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal  have  impressed  the  public  mind  throughout  the  world 
with  any  profound  sentiment  of  confidence  in  its  reaching  just 
conclusions  in  all  cases. 

The  remarks  of  one  of  the  Russian  judges  presiding  in  pro- 
ceedings coming  on  for  a  hearing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war — in  which  he  apparently  sought  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  given  him  to  bring  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
to  the  support  of  the  Russian  position — created  a  very  unfavor- 
able impression,  and  warranted  the  strong  protest  against  his 
action  subsequently  filed  by  Japan. 

The  implied  indorsement,  in  the  Venezuela  case,  of  the  use 
jof  ships  of  war  to  force  a  settlement  of  disputed  claims  of 
private  individuals  was  distasteful  to  many  of  the  friends  of 
peace.  The  court  gave  a  preference  in  payment  to  claims  of 
citizens  of  powers  which  had  thus  intervened  for  their  enforce- 
ment and  obtained  a  kind  of  security  for  them,  by  taki^ig  pos- 
session of  Venezuelan  ports.  This  was  certainly  putting*  a 
premium  on  armed  intervention  to  safeguard  private  interests. 

The  membership  of  the  court  is  also  so  large  and  so  hetero- 
geneous and  the  training  of  the  different  judges  has  been  so 
different  in  the  matter  of  legal  acquirements  and  judicial  admin- 
istration, that  some  of  those  upon  the  bench  command  much 
more  respect  from  the  world  at  large  as  regards  their  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  place  than  do  others. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  kept 
continually  in  session.  This,  as  the  court  is  now  constituted, 
would  seem  hardly  practicable. 
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Of  the  hundred  judges,  more  or  less,  of  which  it  would  be 
composed  were  each  power  to  appoitit  all  which  it  is  entitled  to 
name,  probably  not  half  would  be  really  capable  of  trying  such 
cases  as  are  likely  oftenest  to  come  before  it.  No  judge  can 
sit  to  advantage  without  considerable  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  nor  without  having  made  a  special  study  of  inter- 
national law.  The  rules  governing  the  production  of  evidence 
in  countries  following  the  Roman  law  should  also  be  known  to 
those  who  are  to  preside  at  any  trial  in  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  every  case  that  comes  before  it  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  tribunal  itself  takes  shape,  and  furnishes  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  rule  for  subsequent  hearings,  which  "will 
be  best  understood  by  those  who  tried  the  cause. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pirsonnel 
of  the  Hague  Court,  as  now  constituted,  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  permanence  in  its  sessions  desirable.  The  theory  on  which 
it  was  devised  was  to  furnish  a  large  panel  of  standing  judges 
out  of  whom  the  parties  to  any  controversy  could  select  a  few 
with  whom  they  would  be  content  to  leave  its  decision.  To 
keep  them  all  statedly  at  or  near  The  Hague,  whether  with  a 
view  of  having  them  ready  to  respond  promptly  to  a  call  for 
their  services,  or  in  order  to  fit  them  better  for  the  execution  of 
their  office,  would  involve  an  expense  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  that  could  be  anticipated,  and  might  also  tend  to  dis- 
courage some  of  those  best  qualified  for  such  a  position  from 
accepting  an  appointment  to  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  objections,  already  strong,  to 
admitting  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  to  practice  before  it,  would  be 
intensified  if  all  the  judges  were  always  in  attendance.  Instances 
have  already  occurred  in  which  certain  of  them  have  been  heard 
as  counsel,  before  a  bench  occupied  by  their  associates.  Such  a 
practice  is  defended,  though  hardly  defensible,  on  the  ground 
that  the  judges  are  really  only  such  when  called  upon  to  sit  in 
a  particular  case.  So  long  as  the  total  number  remains  as  at 
present  this  is  practically  true. 

If  the  court  were  one  of  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  judges, 
different  considerations  would  apply.  With  a  smaller  mem- 
bership more  efficiency  would  probably  be  reached.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  would  be  apt  to  be  less  readiness  to  resort 
to  it,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  powers. 

The  great  good  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  that  it  offers  an 
acceptable  way  of  bringing  international  controversies  to  an 
end  without  a  resort  to  arms.  It  is  often  even  more  important, 
both  for  the  parties  and  the  general  good  of  human  govern- 
ment, to  have  a  decision  rendered  that  brings  a  controversy  to 
an  end,  than  that  the  decision  should  be  the  right  one.  Be  it 
right  or  wrong  the  dispute  is  closed  and  society  is  left  at 
peace. 
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The  Hague  Tribunal  is  less  adapted  for  the  attainment  of 
justice  between  litigating  powers  than  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law  in  countries  of  h|gh  civilization.  But  contending  powers 
will  seldom  be  content  to  litigate  before  the  ordinary  courts 
in  either.  They  will  often,  be  content  to  litigate  before  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  because  they  can  pick  out  those  of  the  judges 
in  whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  to  hear  their  cause, 
and  because,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  better  than  war,  and  saves 
to  each  the  humiliation  of  acknowledging  itself  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  which  it  might  incur  should  it  surrender  by  its  own 
action  the  position  which  it  had  previously  assumed. 

Let,  then,  be  the  task  of  the  coming  conference  of  peace  to 
make  the  Hague  Tribunal,  in  the  nature  of  its  constitution  and 
the  course  of  its  procedure,  worthier  of  its  lofty  place.  It  will 
be  labor  well  bestowed.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  the  Hon. 
Bartlett  Tripp,  of  South  Dakota,  former  Ambassador  to 
Austria. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  BARTLETT  TRIPP. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  determined,  after  listening  to 
the  delightful  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  those  abler 
gentlemen  who  have  been  familiar  with  matters  of  the  Hag^e 
Conference,  who  have  given  us  so  much  in  detail  in  reference 
thereto,  to  be  more  academic  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  and 
talk  rather  from  the  position  of  a  layman  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  you  have  assigned  to  me,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I 
shall  ask  leave  to  dwell  upon  the  general  character  of  the  Hague 
Conference  and  its  future. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  no  American  audience  needs  any 
argument  to  convince  it  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  inunediate 
establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  hearing  and 
final  determination  of  all  controversies  arising  between  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  In  fact,  the  great  surprise  is 
that  this  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  already 
so  long  delayed.  The  settlement  of  individual  controversies 
by  wager  of  battle  has  so  long  ceased  to  exist  that  the  younger 
generations  of  our  people  learn  with  surprise  that  it  ever  had 
a  place  in  our  jurisprudence.  And  the  youne  reader  of  the  old 
romances  inquires  whether  it  be  really  true  that  the  nobility  of 
England  were  ever  obliged  to  summon  their  armed  retainers 
as  a  guard  when  retummg  at  night  from  banquets  or  places 
of  entertainment.  And  they  ask  with  surprise  whether  the 
streets  of  London  were  ever  in  fact  turned  over  to  the  ban- 
ditti and  highwaymen  after  the  sun  had  set.  A  long  period 
has  elapsed  and  civilization  has  made  rapid  progress  since 
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might  determined  the  rights  of  the  individual  man.  And  no 
citizen  of  to-day  would  again  consent  to  submit  his  claims 
against  his  fellowman  to  a  trial  of  physical  strength.  Our 
present  civilization,  our  enlightened  conception  of  the  rights 
of  others  make  these  methods  of  the  past  seem  like  creations 
of  the  imagination,  or  the  extravagances  of  poetry  and 
romance.  Yet  we  are  still  practicing  as  nations  what  we  have 
so  long  condemned  as  individuals.  Ought  not  the  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals  to  be  wiser  than  the  individual  himself? 

Again,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  enlightened  jurispru- 
dence that  no  man  shall  be  the  judge  in  his  own  case.  So  rudi- 
mentary is  this  rule  of  human  action  that  it  is  presumed  no 
enlightened  nation  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  embody  such 
precept  in  the  provisions  of  its  written  constitution,  for  there 
arc  some  principles  of  human  rights  so  elementary  that  to  circum- 
scribe them  by  written  law  would  take  from  them  their  sacred- 
ness  of  character  and  lessen  respect  for  their  observance.  No 
court  of  justice  in  any  civilized  land  looks  to  the  provisions 
of  a  written  constitution  or  the  enactments  of  a  legislature  to 
determine  whether  a  man  may  assume  to  try  and  determine  his 
own  case  or  one  in  which  he  may  have  any  interest,  however 
remote.  The  conscience  of  civilization  would  be  shocked  by 
the  audacity  and  turpitude  of  a  judge  who  sought  to  override 
such  unwritten  law.  Yet  we  are  continually  committing  this 
crime  as  a  nation  which  we  so  emphatically  condemn  as  a 
people.  Every  nation  that  sends  its  fleet  to  demand  and  ob- 
tain from  another  nation  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  its  citi- 
zens or  to  itself,  is  acting  not  only  as  judge,  but  executor  in 
its  own  case.  Shall  we  be  longer  virtuous  as  citizens  and 
criminal  as  nations?  Shall  we  longer  act  the  part  of  just  and 
enlightened  citizens  toward  the  individuals  of  other  nations, 
and  the  part  of  a  criminal  and  barbarian  state  toward  them  as 
nations?  When  we  have  once  established  a  tribunal  with 
power  to  hear  and  determine  the  grievances  of  nations,  the 
rights  of  states  to  collect  national  and  individual  debts  by 
force  and  the  learned  discussions  of  Drago  and  other  dis- 
tinguished writers  upon  such  assumed  national  rights  will 
need  no  further  consideration  at  our  hands. 

THE  MOMENT  IS  AN  AUSPICIOUS  ONE. 

No  more  favorable  period  of  time  has  ever  existed  for  the 
consideration  of  this  question  than  the  present.  It  would 
have  been  idle  to  ask  the  ancient  governments  of  the  world 
to  sulmiit  the  rights  of  their  subject  provinces  to  a  court  of 
arbitration.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  so  appeal  to  the  great 
Rameses  II  who  sought  to  extend  his  empire  of  the  Nile  over 
the  known  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.    It  would  have 
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been  idle  to  appeal  to  the  great  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and 
Medo-Persian  ^Empires,  whose  rulers  each  in  turn  sought  to 
extend  the  limits  and  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  reign  which 
had  preceded  them.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  appeal  to 
Alexander  whose  ambition  was  to  make  the  boundaries  of 
Macedonia  coterminus  with  those  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
would  have  been  idle  even  later  to  appeal  to  the  great  Roman 
Empire  to  submit  the  rights  of  its  conquered  provinces  to  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  These  great  empires  made  war,  not 
for  vindication  of  principle  but  for  conquest  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  ambition  and  power,  and  their  victorious 
armies  left  behind  them  nations  of  slaves  witl^  no  govern- 
ments but  the  absolute  will  of  the  conqueror  himself.  But 
in  the  onward  march  of  time  when  the  ruins  of  their  splendid 
civilization  are  the  only  history  left  to  us  of  the  greatness  of 
these  mighty  empires,  when  the  Slav,  the  Teuton,  the  Frank 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  erected  their  great  empires  upon 
the  ruins  of  haughty  Rome;  when  m  the  onward  march  of 
civilized  progress  these  mighty  nations  segregated  and  bound 
together,  each  by  its  common  tongue,  have  learned  to  respect 
each  the  rights  of  the  other;  when  by  concensus  of  common 
wisdom  the  great  powers  of  the  modern  world  have  come  to 
know  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  separate  and 
independent  nations  are  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the 
well  being  and  good  government  of  the  civilized  world,  then 
may  an  appeal  to  their  reason  and  judgment  to  form  a  tribunal 
having  power  not  only  to  settle  the  controversies  of  the  past, 
but  also  to  provide  a  code  of  rules  and  law  which  may  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils  in  future,  be  successfully  made. 
Laws  enacted  in  advance  or  decline  of  the  popular  will  are  ob- 
served only  in  their  breach.  A  remedy  follows  naturally  and 
immediately  upon  the  recognition  of  wrong.  As  soon  as  the- 
nations  of  Europe  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  the 
peoples  of  various  tongues,  habits  and  traditions,  into  separate 
and  independent  states,  so  soon  did  the  united  voice  of  the 
great  powers,  in  council,  begin  to  determine  the  rights  of  each, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  have  the  great  treaties, 
notably  those  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  fixed  and  deter- 
mined the  status  of  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  Europe,  while 
on  our  own  continent  under  color  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine^  we 
have  assumed  to  protect  and  guard  the  rights  of  our  own  sister 
republics,  and  so  far  has  the  power  of  concerted  action  ex- 
tended, that  the  results  of  war  are  now  no  longer  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  contending  nations.  And  the  conqueror 
is  no  longer  permitted  to  enforce  harsh  and  oppressive  terms 
upon  the  vanquished  nation ;  but  the  whole  world  assumes  to 
be  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  victor's  claims.    Notable 
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examples  of  this  asserted  right  are  observed  in  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  which  not  only  recused  to  allow  Russia  to  enforce  its 
claims  already  consented  to  by  the  suppliant  Turk,  but  such 
congress  to  its  lasting  disgrace,  be  it  mentioned,  restored 
again  to  the  yoke  of  Turkey  those  provinces  of  eastern  Europe 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  had  been  declared  for- 
ever free.  And  the  great  powers  again  intervened  to  deprive 
Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  conquered  China,  and 
compelled  her  to  surrender  Port  Arthur,  the  peninsula,  and  to- 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  mainland  of  China  and  to  content 
herself  with  Formosa  and  a  few  smaller  islands  of  the  stit,  ^ 
Our  own  nation,  too,  has  broken  over  its  early  traditions  and 
has  now  assumed  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  ^  world, 
and  we  observe  with  pride  the  part  it  took  at  Algeciras  in 
determining  questions  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire world.  And  later  we  are  pleased  to  observe  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  our  good  offices  were 
again  invoked  and  successfully  employed  by  our  tactful  ex- 
ecutive in  bringing  to  an  early  and  favorable  issue  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  determined  wars  of  modern  times. 

So  rapid  then,  has  been  the  progress  of  concerted  action 
in  assuming  to  hear  and  determine  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
that  it  requires  but  a  single  step  in  advance  to  establish  a 
permanent  board  or  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  all  con- 
troversies that  may  hereafter  arise.  It  would  be  but  makmg 
permanent  in  the  future,  what  has  been  temporary  and  pro- 
visional in  the  past. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  TRIBUNAL  SHALL  IT  BE? 

I  have  observed  with  some  interest  the  discussion  of  the 
learned  men  who  composed  the  late  Peace  Congress  in  New 
York,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  advocate 
international  police  to  carry  into  execution  the  awards  of  the 
new  tribunal.  T^e  civilization  of  the  world  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  that  the  nations  will  submit  to  foreign  dicta- 
tion even  of  a  central  government  in  the  collection  of  interna- 
tional claims.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  idle  to  clothe  the 
new  tribunal  with  executive  powers.  Nations  are  very  jeal- 
ous of  yielding  any  of  their  powers  to  another  nation  or  tribunal. 
We  had  some  experience  of  this  in  the  attempt  to  found  our 
own  national  government.  All  of  the  states  wanted  a  central 
government  but  few  of  them  were  willing  to  surrender  any 
of  their  own  sovereign  powers  to  found  a  central  sovereign 
government.  And  it  is  believed  that  had  the  people  then  un- 
derstood the  constitution  to  have  contained  the  national  pow- 
ers which  subsequent  construction  has  given  it,  the  chances 
would  have  been  feeble  indeed  for  its  adoption  at  the  polls.  I 
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doubt,  too,  if  any  additional  strength  would  be  given  to  the 
tribunal  by  adding  a  power  of  execution.  The  strength  of 
modern  governments,  especially  of  republics,  lies  in  the  en- 
lightened public  opinion  of  their  people.  And  a  nation  that  is 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  consent  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  international  board  or  congress  of  arbitra- 
tion, will  be  forced  by  the  healthy  public  opinion  of  its  own 
people  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  other  and  disinterested  nations 
to  comply  with  any  judgment  rendered  against  it  by  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  it  has  submitted  its  claim,  how  much  soever  it 
may  be  disappointed  in  the  judgment  it  has  obtained.  The 
honor  and  dignity  of  its  own  people,  the  respect  due  to  the 
tribunal  which  has  determined  the  question,  and  the  silent 
influence  of  every  other  nation  represented  in  such  tribunal 
are  a  power  more  potent  than  any  force  of  liveried  police  that 
might  be  sent  to  execute  the  judgment  of  such  a  court.  In  my 
judgment  the  tribunal  or  congress  (for  the  latter  word  appeals 
to  me  with  greater  weight)  should  be  a  permanent  one  repre- 
sented by  every  civilized  government  of  the  world,  if  possible, 
by  members  in  number  governed  by  the  population  of  each 
nation,  or  by  some  other  proper  standard.  And  that  such 
tribunal  should  have  both  legislative  and  judicial  powers, — 
judicial  powers  to  determine  controversies  already  arisen  and 
to  arise,  and  legislative  powers  to  adopt  a  code  of  international 
rules  and  law  to  govern  all  future  cases  that  may  arise.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  convince  us  that  it  is  time  for  the  na- 
tions to  have  agreed  upon  some  of  the  simpler  and  necessary 
rules  governing  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time 
of  war.  Each  nation  should  no  longer  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  some  of  the  simplest  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
conceded  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  war.  And  we  blush  to 
think  that  civilized  and  enlightened  states  still  cling  to  the  old 
barbarian  right  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  making  its  citizens 
robbers  and  banditti  with  right  to  prey  upon  the  property 
of  citizens  of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  other  equally  bar- 
barian laws  of  war.  What  so  appropriate  tribunal  to  de- 
termine the  rules  and  laws  that  should  govern  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  both  peaceful  and  warlike,  as  a  representative  con- 
gress of  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world? 

It  is  no  objection  that  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are 
combined  in  one  body.  We  fought  the  seven  years  war  of 
the  Revolution  under  such  a  Congress.  It  had  both  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  and  like  the  congress  we  propose,  it  had 
no  executive  power  but  tl*^  people's  will.  England  has  got 
along  very  comfortably  with  a  Parliament,  one  branch  of  which 
has  always  retained  and  exercised  judicial  powers.  And  many 
of  our  states,  notably  New  York,  gave  to  her  early  senate  in 
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cases  pending  in  her  courts.  Such  a  congress  or  the  litigants 
themselves  might  well  select  from  its  body  certain  of  its  dis* 
tinguished  lawyers  to  hear  and  determine  cases  submitted  to 
it  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  while  all  its  members  could  take  part 
in  enacting  the  legislation  required.  ' 

Such  a  tribunal  would  be  more  economical  than  one  at- 
tempting to  maintain  separate  and  independent  departments 
of  international  government.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come,  if  it  ever  will,  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  agree  to  any  form  of  a  central 
international  government.  It  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  get 
Americans  to  concede  some  rights  and  powers  to  a  great  in- 
ternational government,  for  we  have  been  educated  in  the 
local  forms  of  governmental  administration.  We  have  at- 
tended town  meetings  and  city  elections.  We  believe  that 
the  city  and  town  is,  in  a  sense,  sovereign  in  all  matters  of 
local  concern;  that  the  county  should  determine  all  matters 
pertaining  to  such  subdivision;  that  the  state  should  be  sov- 
ereign in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  state  and  that  the 
nation  is  sovereign  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  nation  it- 
self. The  theory  is  perfect,  though  the  courts  sometimes  find 
trouble  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  it  mus^^  be  re- 
membered that  this  theory  of  government  is  American  and  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  me  right  to  govern  comes  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
our  friends  across  the  water  who  believe  that  the  right  to 
rule  comes  from  Deity  itself.  Ours  is  government  in  the  as- 
cending scale  while  monarchy,  lihiited  or  despotic,  is  govern- 
ment in  the  descending  scale.  And  the  times  are  not  yet  pro- 
pitious to  hope  for  the  consent  of  the  monarchial  nations  to 
a  new  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  establishing  over  all 
nations  one  great  central  government. 

The  most  then  that  we  can  hope  for  is  an  international 
tribunal  clothed  with  powers — ^advisory  to  be  sure — ^but  pow- 
ers backed  by  the  implied  promise  of  all  the  nations  that  its 
laws  and  mandates  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed.  Such  a 
tribunal,  which  weakens  no  nation  by  withdrawing  from  it 
any  part  of  its  national  powers,  but  which  is  the  creation  and 
offspring  of  every  nation  and  which  governs  not  by  inherited 
or  delegated  powers,  but  by  the  powers  of  the  nations  them- 
selves exercised  through  it,  will  be  stronger  and  will  wield  a 
greater  influence  than  any  attempted  central  governmental  or 
tribunal  of  delegated  powers,  at  least,  under  existing  forms  of 
national  government  and  the  existing  civilization  of  the 
human  race.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  The  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  Chairman  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  who  was  to  have  been 
one  of  the  speakers  at  this  session,  is  unavoidably  absent.  He 
has  addressed  a  letter  of  suggestion  to  the  Chairman,  which  will 
be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  and  entered  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.  RICHARD  BARTHOLDT. 

St.  Louis,  May  20,  1907. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Pres,  Arbitration  Conference,  Mohonk 
Lake,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Doctor. — Impohant  engagements  at  home  preparatory  to  my 
trip  abroad  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  this  year's  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. If  I  were  present  I  should  gladly  submit  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  disarmament  and  arbitration.  We  all  understand,  of  course, 
that  disarmament  is  not  the  right  word,  the  most  that  has  been  asked 
being  an  arrest  of  armaments  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Even  this 
proposition,  however,  is  meeting  with  determined  opposition  by  some  of 
the  military  powers  of  continental  Europe,  and  rather  than  see  The  Hague 
Conference  fail  the  American  and  English  statesmen  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, forego  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  While  such  a  discussion 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  an  arrest  or  reduction  of 
armaments  will  not  be  secured  until  they  have  become  more  or  less 
unnecessary.  Hence  the  real  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  apply  the  natural 
law — that  what  is  no  longer  needed  will  soon  cease  to  exist  In  my 
htunble  judgment  this  can  only  be  done  bv  providing  a  machinery  adminis- 
tering justice  between  nations  and  by  pledging  the  governments  through 
treaties  to  make  use  of  that  machinery.  In  other  words,  the  second 
Hague  Conference  should  take  up  the  work  where  the  first  conference 
succeeded,  and  not  where  it  failed,  and  progress  along  the  line  of  inter- 
national organization  with  a  view  to  substitute  law  and  justice  for  force 
will  be  a  forward  movement  along  the  line  of  less  resistance.  This  fact 
amply  justifies  and  explains  the  program  which  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  mapped  out  for  the  Ha^e  Conference,  the  two  salient  points 
of  which  are  the  American  propositions  to  make  the  Hague  Conference 
a  permanent  body  with  periodical  meetings,  and  negotiate  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  which  specifies  the  controversies  to  be  arbitrated  and  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  vital  differences  an  investigation  shall  be  had 
by  a  commission  of  inquiry  before  the  sword  is  drawn.  No  well-meaning 
government  can  refuse  to  give  its  assent  to  these  two  moderate,  sane 
and  practical  propositions.  And  if  The  Hague  Conference  should  approve 
them  and  do  nothing  else  the  friends  of  international  justice  and  peace, 
the  world  over,  would  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  results  of  the 
conference. 

This  year's  Mohonk  Conference  is  of  more  than  usual  importance 
because  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  being  held,  namely,  the  eve  of  that 
great  Congress  of  Nations  at  The  Hague,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it 
will  again  go  on  record  as  most  emphatically  endorsing  the  propositions 
which  emanated  from  American  minds  and  have  been  approved  by  that 
great  organization  of  law-makers,  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  We 
are  indulging  in  no  vain  hope  when  we  say  that  if  the  American  delegates 
will  champion  the  plan  above  outlined  it  is  sure  to  become  a  part  ot  the 
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world's  judicial  machinery  with  the  result  of  establishing  the  world's 
peace  on  a  more  permanent  foundation. 

Congratulating  you  upon  your  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  cause  and 
wishing  for  a  harmonious  and  successful  conference,  I  remain, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  BARTHOLDT. 


The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Hon.  John  Barrett, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  who,  being 
suddenly  called  away,  was  obliged  to  speak  at  this  session. 
His  excellent  address  will  be  found  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  fifth  session  for  which  it  had  been  prepared. 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  stands  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  lo  :oo  o'clock.* 


Zbivb  5e00ion 

Thttrtday  Momiag,  May  23,  1907 

The  Chairman:  Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  Martin 
Luther  addressed  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Burgomasters 
of  the  German  towns  and  cities.  In  that  letter  he  said  that 
the  strength  of  those  towns  and  cities  would  not  be  found 
to  lie  in  their  wall,  however  high  and  broad ;  or  in  their  armor, 
however  stout  and  well  made;  but  in  their  men  and  women. 
"  And  where,"  said  Luther,  "  are  the  men  and  women  to  be 
found,  save  in  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  schools?"  In 
the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  we  turn  this  morning  to  the  place 
of  education  in  the  movement  for  international  arbitration. 

As  the  first  speaker  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  only  distinguished  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration,  but  one  who  is  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  great  court  constituted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  upon  the  claims  submitted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  participation  in  the  fund  which  was 
the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Award.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  Sute  of  New  York. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  expected  to  treat  of  what  the  schools 
may  do  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  involves  my 
understanding  of  the  basis  of  world  peace.  If  I  can  not  have 
a  confident  philosophy  about  that,  I  cannot  rationally  think  of 
the  relations  which  the  schools  ought  to  sustain  to  it. 

Dr.  Draper  then  traced  social  prog^ress  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
Christ,  showing  the  necessary  and  important  part  played  by  force  in  over- 
coming brutal  aggression  and  paving  the  way  to  cotfstitvtfonalism.  He 
dwelt  on  the  present  need  of  certain  forms  of  force  to  preserve  flic 
integrity  of  government  and  maintain  order,  and  on  the  obligation  of  the 
constitutional  governments  to  exercise  control  over  lawless  states.  It 
required  thousands  of  years  to  establish  in  law  the  principle  that  decent 
people  must  stand  for  the  opportunity  of  each  and  the  good  of  all.  It 
will  be  no  small  matter  to  establish  this  principle  in  international  law. 
Dr.  Draper  continued: 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  nations  will  bind 
themselves  in  advance  to  accept  the  determinations  of  an  in- 
ternational tribunal.  That  may  be  parting  with  sovereign- 
ty,— ^the  one  thing  that  nations  can  not  do.    But  the  very 
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fact  of  participating  in  setting  up  an  international  tribunal  es- 
tablishes the  purpose  to  respect  it.  The  vtry  fact  of  submit- 
ting a  case  to  it  proves  the  expectation  to  abide  its  determina- 
tion. Nations  which  take  these  solemn  steps  and  then  re- 
pudiate them,  without  assigning  a  reason  which  commends 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  world,  will  forfeit  the  international  re- 
spect which  is  alike  vital  to  the  standing  and  the  strength 
of  nations,  and  without  which  they  are  little  to  be  feared. 

The  nations  have  come  to  live  so  closely  together;  the  news 
of  the  world  is  so  widely  and  quickly  known ;  the  mind  of  the 
world  is  so  enlightened,  the^  moral  sense  so  strong,  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  so  widely  and  firmly  established,  and,  withal, 
war  has  become  so  mechanical  and  abhorrent,  that  it  does 
seem  as  though  there  should  be  sufficient  agreement  among 
the  more  progressive  nations  to  establish  some  substantial 
fonn  of  constitutional  procedure  between  as  well  as  within  the 
nations.  It  at  least  ought  to  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  aggres- 
sive warfare  without  just  cause,  or  even  with  just  cause,  with- 
out impe^tive  need.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  oppose  all 
warfare.  The  deliberate  thought  of  an  enlightened  people 
ought  to  have  its  way  after  every  other  alternative  has  failed. 

I  feel  bound  now  to  qualify  my  expressions  as  to  the  need  of 
force  to  uphold  law  and  maintain  sovereignty.  I  do  not  agree 
to  the  endless  accretion  of  idle  armament  and  unusable  forces. 
The  educative  influence  of  it  is  bad;  the  surplusage  of  it  is 
exactly  opposed  to  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  any  general  and  efficient  scheme  for  set- 
tling international  controversies  must  depend  upon — (a) 
ripening  public  sentiment,  (b)  a  permanent  court  of  such  ex- 
alted character  that  no  people  with  a  just  cause  would  fear 
its  determinations,  and  (c)  a  written  and  steadily  augmenting 
code  of  legal  principles  which  ought  to  govern  international  con- 
duct both  in  peace  and  war. 

The  sentiment  is  crystalizing ;  the  forerunner  of  the  court 
is  already  in  being  and  the  permanent  court  seems  likely ;  the 
code  has  augmented  slowly  while  its  only  opportunity  was 
through  agreements  in  treaties  or  precedents,  but  it  will  be 
more  rapidly  expanded  when  there  is  a  place  to  submit  issues 
and  when  determinations  are  more  frequent. 

This  is  what  I  would  like  to  aid,  and  therefore  what  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  schools  promote.  It  is  often  easier  to 
exploit  proQOSitions  when  one  has  no  official  responsibility 
about  them.  It  is  sometimes  disconcerting  to  be  fettered  by 
facts  and  burdened  by  responsibility.  This  question  would 
probably  be  answered  more  to  the  delight  of  an  enthusiastic 
conference  by  one  who  has  no  official  responsibility  about  the 
schools,  or  by  one  who  has  not  been  in  a  school  since  child- 
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hood — ^which  may  have  been  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  Now  no  one  should  take  offence  at  that  for  you  doubt- 
less all  know  as  much  about  schools  as  I  do  about  peace.' 

There  are  schools  in  all  countries.  With  this  conference  in 
mind  I  have  caused  a  careful  investigation  to  be  made  as  to 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  world.  The  figures  surprise  me. 
There  are  150,000  in  Austria-Hungary;  as  many  more  in 
France ;  232,000  in  Germany ;  275,000  in  the  British  Isles ;  97,- 
000  in  Itahr  and  30,000  in  the  Netherlands ;  180,000  in  Russia, 
18,000  in  Sweden,  and  13,000  in  Switzerland;  a  full  half-mil- 
lion in  India;  120,000  in  Japan;  30,000  in  Canada;  and  580,- 
000  in  the  United  States.  All  the  other  countries,  civilized  or 
semi-civilized,  have  their  fair  proportions.  There  are  clearly 
more  than  3,500,000  in  all 

It  is  a  great  guild.  There  is  no  such  widely  distributed 
fraternity  in  the  world.  Of  course  there  are  all  kinds  in  it, 
but  they  have  much  in  common.  It  is  their  business  to  differ 
and  their  delight  to  discuss,  but  their  work  brings  them  into 
accord  upon  the  essentials  of  right  living  and  of  international 
comity  and  brotherhood.  I  doubt  not  the  predisposition  of 
the  overwhelming  number,  and  if  in  some  way  they  could  be 
quickened  to  use  their  quiet,  steady  and  indirect  influences  to 
substitute  rational  determinations  for  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  in  settling  international  disputes,  it  would  have  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  world.  It  would 
seem  as  though,  with  a  little  governmental  favor,  official 
records,  and  our  free  communication,  there  might  be  a  some- 
what systematic  and  potential  canvass  of  the  teachers  of  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  universal  good-will  and  of  the  common 
regard  for  definable  moral  standards  which  ought  to  be  in- 
violable in  both  individual  and  international  conduct. 

For  example,  let  it  be  understood  that  one  nation  will  not 
be  allowed  to  despoil  another  for  the  sake  of  empire  or  other 
greed,  because  it  is  immoral,  and  the  ordinary  motive  of  ag- 
gressive warfare  will  have  disappeared.  For  example,  again, 
if  it  could  be  realized  that  all  men  and  all  governments  are 
responsible  to  one  another  for  the  security  of  each  and  the 
opportunity  of  all ;  that  all  government  is  necessarily  a  burden, 
and  that  each  must  carry  his  part  of  the  burden  according 
to  strength,  the  consequent  feeling  of  comradeship  in  effort 
would  become  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  unholy  war.  The 
teachers  of  the  world  might,  through  an  organized  movement, 
become  a  very  great  force  in  doing  all  this.  More  thoroughly 
edupated  concerning  it  themselves,  they  would,  at  least  by  the 
indirect  influence  —  which  is  often  more  telling  than  the 
direct — ^propagate  it  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
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The  universities  may  well  be  counted  upon  to  give  point,  form 
and  expression  to  the  better  sentiment  of  all  countries  in  this 
behalf.  It  has  a  proper  place  in  their  offerings;  it  is  attractive 
to  their  advanced  students,  arid  their  teaching  is  bound  to  give 
o^wrtunity  and  impetus  to  this  good  movement.  Their  research 
and  their  publications  may  well  be  expected  to  illumine  and 
soundly  expand  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  manifest  and  grow- 
ing comity  between  the  universities  of  the  more  enlightened  and 
powerful  nations  ought  to  open  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
constitutionalism  to  the  vital  issues  which  are  inevitable  in  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  particularly  so  since  the  better  schools 
of  law  are  in  organic  association  with  universities,  and  more 
particularly  still  it  is  so  since  the  experts  in  the  universities  are 
coming  to  be  the  best  equipped  advisers  of  nations  upon  technical 
points  in  serious  international  disputes. 

The  work  of  the  colleges,  and  in  some  measure  that  of  the 
secondary  schools,  may  well  anticipate  that  of  the  professional 
schools  and  the  universities  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  The 
phases  of  it  which  may  properly  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  are  not  obvious.  It  must  be  said  frequently 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  clogging  the  curricula  of 
the  lower  schools  with  so  much  that  pupils  may  learn  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  when  the  place  for  it  is  reached — if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  place  for  it  at  all.  If  we  teach  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  exemplify  the  elements  of  good  morals  in  the 
primary  schools,  we  shall  not  be  censured  if  we  omit  constitu- 
tional law,  political  history,  and  international  arbitration. 

Of  course  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  schools  to  distort  the 
understanding  or  obscure  the  outlook  of  children.  It  has  often 
been  said  in  peace  conferences  that  the  text-books  in  the  schools 
emphasize  the  triumphs  of  strife  rather  than  the  struggles  and 
accomplishments  of  peace.  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  We  can 
not  expect  the  text-books  to  be  prepared  without  reference  to 
human  interest.  The  news  and  magazine  writers  ought  not  to 
criticize  them  for  that.  The  readers  and  histories  and  geog- 
raphies, in  the  texts  and  the  illustrations,  seem  to  me  to  exemplify 
very  fairly  the  struggles  and  progress  of  all  of  the  interests  of 
peace  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  literature  used  by  the 
schools  is  the  best  in  the  world,  infinitely  more  choice  than  ever 
before.  It  is  not  the  literature  of  strife  so  much  as  of  peace, 
work,  and  culture.  One  who  is  advocating  a  particular  thing  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  an  unbiased  judge  when  his  special  enthusiasm 
is  involved.  In  recent  years  there  is  distinctly  discernible  in 
school  literature  a  new  purpose  to  magnify  accomplishments  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  rather  than  the  triumphs  of  armies.  And 
we  had  better  not  forget.  History  must  be  written  truly.  The 
boys  who  have  ginger  in  them  will  have  to  know  what  has  hap- 
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pcned;  they  will  have  their  opportunity;  they  will  draw  conclu- 
aioos  for  themselves.  The  work  of  the  schools  makes  for  inde- 
pendent and  virile  thinking  within  the  limits  which  hard  facts 
unfose,  and  therefore  for  balanced  manliness  and  womanliness, 
more  than  ever  before  in  human  history. 

We  are  frequently  asked  to  set  aside  a  day  or  an  hour  for 
exercises  to  promote  this,  that,  or  the  other  cause  in  the 
schools.  The  cause  is  generally  a  worthy  one.  Sometimes 
it  is  one  about  which  patrons  of  the  school  will  differ.  It 
may  have  reference  to  tfees  or  to  bird3,  to  universal  peace, 
or  temperance,  or  woman  suffrage,  or  athletics,  or  to  memo- 
rials to  soldiers  or  tributfcs  to  authors,  or  to  spelling  in  new 
ways,  or  to  professors  practicing  on  guinea  pigs,  or  to  the 
bad  influences  of  automobiles  upon  the  wretches  who  run 
them,  or  to  raising  funds  to  be  used  in  searching  for  the 
North  Pole.  I  do  not  think  these  things  as  important  as  world 
peace,  but  there  are  misguided  people  who  do.  And  it  must 
be  said,  with  sadness,  that  they  are  very  aggressive  and  seem 
to  have  no  care  for  peace  at  all.  It  can  not  ali  be  done.  Very 
little  of  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
schools  to  promote  special  causes.  If  attempted,  it  is  impos- 
sible of  success  without  special  programs  and  instructions, 
which  cost  time,  money  and  labor.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
matter  to  interfere  witTi  the  regular  order  in  the  thirty  thou- 
sand schools  in  this  State,  for  example.  In  private  schools 
the  authorities  may  do  what  they  will  about  any  such  matter. 
In  public  schools  the  local  authorities  may  do  almost  any- 
thing, not  repugnant  to  law,  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  place  will  sustain.  But  the  school  authorities  of  an 
American  state  are  not  expected  to  promote  particular  causes 
outside  the  accepted  functions  of  the  schools,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  law.  A  state  school  ofRcer  is  only  an 
administrative  or  executive  officer.  He  does  not  own  the 
schools.  He  is  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  local  rule 
either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  He  acts  for  all.  He  acts 
only  in  matters  common  to  all  and  pursuant  to  the  will  of  at 
least  the  majority.  If  the  people  of  the  state  want  anything 
done  in  all  the  schools,  and  it  is  not  being  done,  they  wifi 
be  likely  to  write  it  in  the  law  so  that  the  officers  who  may 
cause  it  to  be  done  for  them  may  know  definitely  what  they 
want. 

In  a  concluding  word,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  world 
cherish  good-will  and  abhor  war.  But  natural  rights  are 
cherished  more  than  peace  and  they  will  be  maintained  even 
though  conflicts  ensue.  In  well-ordered  life  ri^ts  are  ordi- 
narily maintained  and  conflicts  are  avoided  by  the  submission 
of  good  citizens  to  the  rule  of  law  by  submitting  disputes 
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to  the  decision  of  courts,  and  by  using  the  common  power 
to  punish  the  undesirable  citizens.  States  which  are  sane 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  this,  naturally  come  into  agree- 
able relations  with  other  states  of  like  character.  G>mmonly 
that  is  enough.  But  there  are  men  and  nations  who  prefer 
to  be  outlaws ;  and  there  are  men  and  nations  with  no  incli- 
nations towards  outlawry  who  have  differences  that  can  not 
be  settled  by  discussion  and  agreement.  Moreover,  men  and 
women  do  not  separate  into  nations  upon  moral  lines.  With- 
out much  reference  to  causes,  some  in  all  nations  would  have 
conflict  for  the  mere  sake  of  conflict,  or  for  a  mere  show  of 
strength  and  the  power  to  bully;  some  would  avoid  conflict 
at  any  cost;  and  some  believe  that  force  is  never  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  just  principles.  We  have  to  deal  with 
common  opinion  and  with  prevalent  conditions.  Differences 
between  men  will  continue  to  arise  and  they  will  be  settled 
by  conciliation,  by  arbitration,  by  judicial  determination,  or 
by  force.  The  more  serious  differences  between  nations  as 
well  as  between  men  will  have  to  be  settled  in  one  of  these 
ways.  Many  of  the  differences  between  nations  are  settled 
by  discussion  and  we  hear  little  of  them.  Some  are  settled 
by  arbitration,  to  the  avoidance  of  many  wars.  But  inter- 
national arbitration  of  aggravated  disputes  is  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon  exce]^t  between  the  most  enlightened  nations 
having  predominant  moral  sense.  Settlement  by  law  will 
be  the  surer,  but  it  depends  upon  common  sentiment,  upon 
some  kind  of  continuing  agreement,  upon  principles  being 
reduced  to  form,  upon  an  established  and  satisfying  tribunal, 
upon  recognized  practice  for  joining  issues  and  proceeding 
to  determinations,  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  understanding 
that  the  nations  will  submit  to  it  themselves  and  support  its 
judgments  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  international  constitutionalism.  It  is  constitutional- 
ism in  its  fullest  flower.  Arbitration  may  avoid  war;  con- 
stitutionalism is  a  system  reasonably  certain  to  avoid  wan 
Even  more,  it  is  forehanded,  it  is  the  object  lesson,  it  is 
educative,  it  quickens  initiative  and  it  opens  opportunity  to 
the  best  impulses  of  all  people  in  all  the  nations.  The  schools, 
particularly  the  schools  of  the  masses  out  of  whose  freedom 
constitutionalism  has  always  sprung,  can  ill  afford  to  have  no 
part  in  helping  it  on.  But  it  must  be  a  part  which  is  neither 
sporadic  nor  spasmodic,  neither  memorized  nor  mechanical. 
It  must  spring  out  of  that  impulse  and  grasp  which  provide 
the  background  of  all  substantial  accomplishment:  it  must 
proceed  n-om  impulse  to  result  with  due  regard  to  the  basis 
upon  which  the  schools  rest  and  all  of  the  other  interests 
which  center  in  them.     And  that  must  come  through  the 
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thinking  of  the  teachers  rather  than  the  mechanism  of  the 
schools. 

The  Chairman:  As  the  second  speaker  of  the  morning, 
I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  scholar  and  educator,  who, 
after  a  successful  and  varied  experience  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  called  by  the  President  to  assume 
direction  of  our  central  educational  lighthouse,  the  Bureau 
of  Education — ^The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   ELMER  ELLSWORTH   BROWN,   PH.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  remember  that  some 
years  ago  Dr.  Draper  had^a  controversy  with  a  Massachusetts 
man  in  reference  to  some  point  in  educational  history,  and 
after  it  had  gone  through  several  issues  of  a  magazine,  Dr. 
Draper  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  New  York  side  olf  the 
case  was  all  right,  but  it  needed  the  help  of  a  Massachusetts 
man  to  tell  the  story!  Now  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  dif- 
fering with  Commissioner  Draper — it  happens  that  I  suc- 
ceed in  differing  with  him  only  on  some  minor  points — ^that 
is,  I  should  have  great  satisfaction  in  differing  with  him  upon 
those  points  if  only  I  could  have  the  help  of  a  New  York  man 
to  tell  about  it. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  venture  to  repeat  the  recommen- 
dation touching  this  subject  contained  in  my  first  annual 
report  as  commissioner  of  education,  which  is  now  in  press. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  second  recotninendation  which  I  would  respectfully  present  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fact,  which  every  year  makes  more  obvious,  that  our 
public  education  has  passed  into  an  international  stage  in  its  development. 
The  approach  of  the  second  International  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague 
has  turned  public  attention  to  the  many-sided  modem  movement  toward  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  relations.  Governments,  in  striving 
to  maintain  an  honorable  peace,  require  the  reinforcement  of  popular 
sentiment,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  public  sentiment 
should  steadily  demand  a  peace  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  no 
other  peace  than  that  which  will  make  for  righteousness.  (President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Carnegie  have  taken  all  the  wind  out  of  that  sail  by 
their  recent  controversy;  so  I  will  have  to  state  that  this  was  written 
entirely  without  their  knowledge  or  foreknowledge.)  A  public  sentiment 
calling  for  such  peace  will  be  stable  only  when  it  rests  upon  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  other  nations.  In  this  there  is  a  great  work  for  education 
the  world  over,  that  it  help  the  nations  understand  one  another.  Whatever, 
the  schools  may  do  to  this  great  end  will  count  for  real  education.  Can 
any  form  of  learning,  in  fact,  be  more  liberalizing,  more  expanding,  more 
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tonic,  than  the  insight  gained  through  knowledge  of  other  peoples,  our 
contemporaries,  who  with  us  are  the  makers  of  modem  history? 

Already  a  considerable  movement  is  under  way  looking  to  the  annual 
commemoration  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  Hague  conference,  which  occurred  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  1899. 
Such  a  celebration  seems  eminently  desirable,  by  way  of  laying  due  em- 
phasis in  the  schools  upon  the  vital  relations  of  modern  peoples  one  to 
another.  I  would  accordingly  recommend  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with 
State  and  local  conditions,  the  i8th  day  of  May  in  each  year  be  designated 
as  a  day  of  special  observance  in  the  schools.  It  is  particularly  desirable 
that  in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  day,  and  in  the  instruction  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  year,  the  effort  be  made  to  promote  an  insight 
into  the  true  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  other 
nations  with  whom  we  are  to  work  together  in  the  making  of  a  higher 
world  civilization.  This  view  calls  for  a  more  thorough  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy and  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  the  first  notions  formed 
by  the  children  in  those  schools,  of  our  relations  with  other  lands  and 
peoples,  may  be  true  and  temperate ;  it  calls  for  a  better  teaching  of  modern 
languages  and  literatures  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  and  in 
the  more  highly  specialized  studies  of  commercial  and  technical  schools, 
it  calls  for  more  thorough  and  accurate  instruction  in  all  subjects  having 
to  do  with  the  relations  of  our  home  land  with  foreign  lands. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  view  of  American  education,  out  rather  an  Ameri- 
can view;  for  it  is  already  clear  that  American  institutions  can  reach  their 
full  development  only  by  finding  their  rightful  place  in  the  current  of  the 
world's  history,  and  tiiat  only  by  so  doing  can  they  become  fully  American. 

While  no  one  will  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  special 
observance  of  one  day  in  the  school  year,  even  such  annual 
emphasis  upon  this  theme  will  not  be  without  its  value.  I  am 
the  more  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  be  of  some  significance, 
from  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  such  observance  has  arisen  quite 
independently  in  the  minds  of  different  persons  engaged  in 
widely  separate  educational  service.  I  had  planned  to  make 
this  recommendation  and  had  actually  written  the  first  draft 
of  it  before  I  knew  that  such  a  plan  had  occurred  to  any  one 
else.  When  it  transpired  that  a  well-defined  movement  to 
this  end  was  already  under  way,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  adding  what  I  might  to  the  impetus  of  that  movement. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  celebration  which  breaks  from 
a  clear  sky  on  one  day  in  the  year  and  passes  from  thought 
when  that  day  is  past,  cannot  take  a  deep  hold  on  the  minds 
of  many  children.  Nor  do  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  devote 
one  day  of  the  school  year  to  a  purpose  which  has  no  con- 
nection  with  the  ends  of  general  education.  It  is  not  with 
a  view  to  propaganda  of  an  isolated  reform  that  this  day  is 
entitled  to  its  special  place  in  our  school  calendar,  but  with 
a  view  to  a  neglected  and  essential  element  in  general  edu- 
cation. And  that  element  is  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  other  peoples  than  our  own.  The  child  brought  up 
apart  from  other  children  misses  his  best  chance  of  a  prac- 
tical education.     So  a  people  that  goes  on  in  ignorance  of 
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otfier  peoples  or  in  blind  antagonism  to  other  peoples  misses 
its  chance  of  adding  their  civilization  to  its  own.  It  is  just 
this  element  of  a  liberal  education  which  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  schools,  not  one  day  in  the  year  but  throughout  the 
year — ^such  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  shall  help  us  to  add  the  good  things  of  their 
civilization  to  our  own  civilization  and  to  live  with  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civilized  relationships.  Even  well  down 
in  the  elementary  schools,  the  efforts  of  our  little  Americans 
to  overcome  the  primitive  distrust  and  disparagement  of  the 
peoples  of  foreign  lands  is  a  liberalizing  influence.  It  is  an 
Americanizing  influence,  in  view  of  the  fact  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Stead,  that  America  is  the  one  great  international  country 
of  the  world.  It  mav  well  be  believed,  too,  that  the  pupils  in 
the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary  schools  may  be  led  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  what  is  doing  at  The  Hague,  as  in 
a  notable  passage  of  world  history  passing  under  their  eyes. 
Its  immense  significance,  as  a  culmination  of  earlier  move* 
ments  and  a  possible  beginning  of  greater  days  to  be,  may 
well  make  its  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  our  young  people. 
And  the  imagination  which  looks  forward  to  the  "  federation 
of  the  world"  may  quite  as  safely  take  its  place  among  the 
forces  of  education  as  that  which  dwells  on  the  glories  of  war. 
But  this  after  all  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  schools 
ought  to  do  to  promote  international  arbitration.  The  best 
that  they  can  do,  in  the  long  run,  is  to  foster  the  genuine 
spirit  of  arbitration,  and  to  establish  those  modes  of  thought 
that  dispose  men  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  Let  us  con- 
sider here  three  ways  of  settling  differences  among  men,  and 
see  what  the  teaching  of  the  schools  may  be  expected  to 
do  by  way  of  furthering  that  type  of  thought  which  lies 
nearest  to  arbitration.  The  primitive  way  of  settling  a  quarrel 
is  an  appeal  to  arms,  a  decisive  physical  fight.  This  is  the 
spontaneous  method  of  uncontrolled  anger.  But  it  has  in 
it  many  nobler  elements,  and  chief  among  these  is  the  religious 
faith  that  the  God  of  might  and  right  will  add  His  strength 
to  the  strength  of  the  righteous  cause.  Each  combatant  is 
sure  that  the  righteous  cause  is  his  own,  and  the  strong  sweep 
of  his  anger  and  his  faith  is  seen  in  his  readiness  to  risk 
losing  all  in  the  hope  of  gaining  all.  A  second  way  is  the 
way  of  compromise.  A  willingness  to  compromise  shows  that 
the  parties  to  the  quarrel  hold  one  thing  as  of  greater  value 
than  the  things  for  which  they  are  contending,  and  that  one 
thing  more  precious  than  all  the  rest  is  peace.  Or,  at  least, 
each  of  the  contending  parties  holds  that  a  fragment  of  that 
for  which  it  strives,  together  with  relief  from  strife,  is  better 
than  the  chance  of  gaining  all  through  hard  and  dubious 
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conflict  Coiuproniise  has,  no  doubt,  its  rightful  place  and 
in  the  daily  dealings  of  men  with  men  it  must  play  an 
important  part — ^a  larger  part,  indeed,  than  we  commonly 
resJize.  But  on  the  whole  it  represents  a  weaker  attitude 
than  the  attitude  of  direct  antagonism  backed  up  by  string 
conviction.  An  age  in  which  compromise  takes  the  leading 
place  instead  of  a  subsidiary  and  intercalary  place,  an  age 
distinctly  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  compromise,  is  not 
"  an  age  on  ages  telling "  when  "  to  be  living  is  sublime." 
A  third  metljod  of  settling  a  dispute,  a  method  hard  to  practice 
and  even  hard  to  define,  the  method  which  arbitration  ulti- 
mately represents  and  reinfdrces,  is  the  method  of  finding  some 
ground  of  positive  agreement  higher  than  the  gfound  taken 
by  either  antagonist  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife.  In  every 
dispute  between  honest  and  intelligent  disputants  we  find 
some  show  of  justice  in  each  of  the  conflictmg  claims.  The 
method  of  war  crushes  the  claim  of  one  side,  witlh  all  the 
good  and  bad  there  is  in  it,  and  gives  victory  to  the  other 
side  with  all  its  bad  as  well  as  g(x>d.  The  method  of  com- 
promise takes  the  course  which  leads  to  peace,  even  though 
much  of  the  good  of  either  cause  be  sacrificed  on  the  way. 
The  method  of  arbitration  would  seem  to  be  merely  the 
method  of  compromise  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party, 
but  essentially  it  is  more  than  this.  For  every  well-conducted 
international  arbitration  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
a  higher  conception  of  international  obligations,  of  world  rela* 
tions,  and  is  accordingly  in  its  effect  a  bringing  of  the  dis* 
putants  together  on  higher  and  more  stable  grounds  than 
either  of  them  occupied  when  the  strife  began.  I  think  this 
view  may  be  abundantly  justified  by  examples  from  modem 
history.  There  is  not  time,  however,  for  such  illustration, 
and  the  bare  and  general  statement  must  be  left  to  command 
your  confidence  if  it  can  without  the  aid  of  concrete  illustra- 
tion. The  immediate  question  is  that  as  to  the  relation  of 
public  schools  to  the  type  of  thinking  which  lies  back  of 
arbitration  procedure.  It  seems  clear  that  this  is  the  very 
type  of  thinking  which  is  characteristic  of  modem  education 
at  its  best.  It  is  the  type  of  thinking  which  should  be  pro- 
moted in  schools  of  evenr  grade,  in  the  interest  of  liberal 
culture,  rightly  understood.  It  is  by  promoting  such  culture 
and  establishing  such  modes  of  thought  among  our  people 
everywhere  that  the  public  schools  can  lay  the  surest  founda- 
tion for  the  arbitration  principle. 

The  watchword  of  this  movement  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the 
watchword  of  all  modem  education  and  we  may  phrase  it  m  tfie 
words,  Let  us  look  for  a  better  way.  The  spirit  which  it  repre- 
sents is  at  one  with  that  of  modem  science,  the  science  which  is 
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undoubtedly  the  dominant  influence  in  the  methods  of  modern 
education.  For  this  science,  with  all  of  its  strength  of  conviction, 
holds  its  doctrines  not  as  records  of  final  attainment  or  the  stand- 
ards of  a  battle  to  the  end,  but  rather  as  well  laid  steps  of  an 
ascent.  Jt  expects  something  better  beyond,  expects  to  rise  above 
its  present  knowledge  and  belief,  and  in  that  expectation  it  is 
able  to  look  upon  any  intelligent  opposition  as  indicating  the  need 
of  finding  some  higher  principle  which  shall  solve  the  present 
difference.  Even  ip  the  lower  schools,  by  ways  that  are  often 
intangible,  this  spirit  is  making  its  way.  It  is  not^too  much  to 
hope  that  it  will  become  broadly  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  all  of  our  schools,  and  when  it  has  become  so  characteristic  of 
that  teaching,  the  principle  of  arbitration  will  be  grounded  in 
th^  educational  consciousness  of  our  whole  people. 

Before  we  leave  this  discussion,  there  are  two  added  consider- 
ations to  which  attention  should  be  called.  The  arbitration  move- 
ment looks  for  its  success  to  the  cultivation  of  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  In  the  heat  of  national  anger  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  people  will  welcome  from  its 
opponent  the  suggestion  that  there  are  better  grounds  on  which 
they  may  hope  to  meet.  If,  however,  our  people  have  been 
trained  from  their  youth  to  recognize  in  every  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  the  possibility  of  there  being  some  higher  and  better 
ground  of  agreement,  undiscovered  as  yet,  there  can  not  fail  to 
be  in  time  a  little  greater  readiness  to  appeal  to  an  impartial 
world,  to  peoples  not  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  to  respect  the 
suggestion  from  without  of  a  better  way  to  an  honorable  peace. 
It  is  here  that  an  increased  understanding  of  other  nations  than 
our  own  may  be  expected  to  reinforce  the  teaching  that  leads 
men  to  hope  for  a  better  way.  It  is  not  simply  that  a  knowledge 
of  other  nations,  well  taught  in  the  schools,  will  lead  us  to  con- 
sider more  carefully  the  claims  of  an  antagonist  in  time  of 
trouble,  but  that  it  will  prepare  our  people,  or  any  people,  to 
look  with  more  favor  upon  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  the  second  place,  such  an  appeal  to  an 
impartial  tribunal  would  be  greatly  strengthened  in  the  minds  of 
any  people  if  that  people  were  grounded  in  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  human  law.  On  other  grounds  than  this,  it 
is  to  be  desired  that  the  elementary  principles  of  legal  right 
sh6uld  be  more  distinctly  taught  in  our  schools  along  with  the 
principles  of  common  morality.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
upon  the  topic  suggested,  which  must  be  subordinate  to  the  main 
discussion  of  this  occasion.  But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that 
those  great  elementary  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  have 
been  the  nourishing  thought  of  many  of  the. greatest  minds  of 
our  race,  are  in  themselves  a  most  desirable  element  in  the  liberal 
culture  of  all  our  people.    I  can  not  but  think  that  a  people 
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trained  to  have  respect  for  such  principles  as  these  will  be  so 
much  the  better  prepared  to  accept,  in  time  of  controversy,  the 
view  that  neither  party  to  the  dispute  is  in  a  position  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  cause,  but  that  the  cause  should  be  judged  by  a 
competent  and  regularly  constituted  tribunal  having  no  selfish 
interest  in  the  question  at  issue. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  contention  of  this  paper  is  as  follows : 
That  the  schools  of  our  whole  people  may  properly  contribute 
to  the  movement  for  international  arbitration  only  in  'Ways  that 
further  the  general  purposes  of  education,  but  that  positive 
improvements  in  education  are  called  for  to-day  in  ways  that 
must  inevitably  reinfoirce  the  arbitration  movement.  Among 
these  ways  are  endeavors  to  promote  among  a  given  people,  as 
our  own,  a  more  intimate  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  omer  modem  nations  with  whom  this  people  has  to 
do;  the  promotion  in  the  schools  of  that  type  of  thinking  which 
readily  passes  beyond  its  partial  convictions,  no  matter  how  earn- 
estly held,  to  larger  views  in  which  opposing  convictions  may  find 
their  rightful  recognition  and  come  to  agreement ;  the  teaching 
in  the  schools,  as  a  part  of  our  instruction  in  morals  and  civil 
government,  of  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  legal  justice, 
which  shall  enable  our  people  to  adjust  themselves  freely  and 
consciously  to  the  reign  of  law  in  all  great  human  affairs.  The 
argument  amounts  to  this,  that  our  education  of  all  the  people 
shall  be  made  at  once  more  scientific  and  more  humanistic,  and 
that  the  schools  shall  teach  the  people  in  all  their  concerns  to 
look  for  a  better  way. 

Let  it  be  added  that  education  can  not  be  expected  to  prepare 
specifically  for  the  arbitration  of  any  particular  cause.  When 
international  irritation  has  arisen  and  there  is  threatening  of 
war,  the  work  of  education  for  the  time  is  under  arrest.  Not 
only  the  laws  but  the  teachers  as  well  are  silent  amid  the  clash 
of  arms,  or  in  the  storm  of  wrath  which  threatens  a  clash  of 
arms.  Our  hope  is  that  education  may  exercise  an  influence 
far  in  advance  of  the  crisis,  which  shall  turn  men  to  some  inter- 
national tribunal  before  the  irritation  has  arisen  to  violent  anger 
from  which  there  is  no  appeat.  Education  can  do  very  little 
to  allay  the  wrath  of  nations,  but  it  can  do  much  to  hold  the 
nations  back  from  uncontrollable  wrath  while  the  question  is 
still  new  and  in  the  balance.  The  schools  can  not  prepare  to-day 
for  the  crisis  of  this  year.  They  are  to  prepare  to-day  for  the 
crisis  of  ten  years  hence  or  a  generation  hence.  But  this  of 
Itself  may  be  a  work  of  inconceivable  significance.  And  the  way 
in  which  so  great  a  result  may  be  compassed  is  the  way  of  mak- 
ing familiar  and  natural  to  a  whole  people,  and  to  possible  antag- 
onistic peoples,  a  mode  and  habit  of  thought,  a  moral  devotion 
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to  conceptions  of  justice  and  righteousness  which  shall  give  to 
the  advocates  of  arbitration  their  chance  to  be  heard  and 
understood.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  pass  from  discussion  of 
how  this  movement  may  be  furthered  in  the  schools  to  discussion 
of  how  it  may  be  and  is  being  furthered  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  will  first  hear  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  which  will  be  presented  by  President 
L.  Clark  Seelye  of  Smith  College. 

REMARKS  OF  L.  CLARK  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  President 
Gilman  is  not  here  to-day  to  give  the  report  which  "he  has  formed 
and  which  he  has  asked  me  to  read.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
two  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gilman  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  to 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Dr.  Gilman  should  by  right  have 
been  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  he  requested  that  in  the 
printed  list  other  names  should  precede  his,  and  in  that  list  the 
committee  are  named  in  the  following  order :  Seth  Low,  Andrew 
D.  White,  James  B.  Angell,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  E.  A.  Alderman, 
L.  Qark  Seelye,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler.  The  gentlemen  whose 
names  precede  Dr.  Gilman's  insisted  that  he  should  act  in  the 
capacity  of  chairman,  and  under  his  leadership  the  committee 
has  done  its  work ;  and  yet  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  say  that  most 
of  their  work  has  been  done  by  the  efScient  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  provided  for  us  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Smiley. 
He  has  conducted  the  correspondence;  he  has  written  to  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country ;  he  has  stimulated 
the  committee  in  its  work  by  friendly  admonitions;  and  he  has 
tried  from  time  to  time  to  arrange  meetings  for  them.  But  they 
have  had  such  confidence  in  his  sagacity  that  they  have  based 
their  report  mainly  upon  the  statistics  which  he  has  given.  The 
report  which  Dr.  Gilman  has  prepared,  and  which  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  approve,  I  have  been  asked  to  read,  and  is 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  AMONG  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Your  Committee  report  that  daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  gratify- 
ing evidences  of  interest  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities.  Not  only 
did  many  of  the  institutions  that  took  special  action  the  preceding  vear 
take  similar  or  more  advanced  action,  but  favorable  responses  have  been 
received  from  thirty-five  (35)  other  institutions  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  (140)  colleges  and  universities  that  have  in  one  way  or 
n^-other  taken  definite  action  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Committee 
through  the  permanent  oflfice  of  the  Conference. 
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Without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  action  of  the  year  1905-6 
and  that  of  1906-7,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  two  years  thirty-six 
(36)  or  more  institutions  have  held  special  meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
inteniatipnal  arbitration.  1  wenty  (20)  have  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  pnblic  debate.  Nine  (9)  have  established  prizes  (all  but  one  of  them 
permanent)  for  the  best  essays  or  debates  on  the  subject.  One  (i)  has 
established  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  international  law  with  particular 
reference  to  the  importance  of  arbitration.  One  (i)  has  established  a 
chair  of  peace  and  public  service.  Two  (2)  have  formed  intercollegiate 
peace  associations  which « have  brought  into  the  movement  numbers  of 
institutions  not  included  in  this  report  Seventy-five  (75)  have  taken 
some  action,  not  included  in  any  of  tne  above  classes,  ranging  from  added 
mention  in  the  class  room  to  addresses  to  the  students  b|^  members  of  the 
faculty  and  by  outside  speakers  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  work. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  institutions  have  brought  the  subject 
forward  in  two  or  more  ways  —  for  instance  by  a  special  public  meeting 
and  later  by  a  student  debate. 

An  especially  hopeful  sign  is  the  interest  manifested  in  the  movement 
by  private  individuals.  A  member  of  this  conference,  Mr.  Eugene  Lever- 
ing, has  recently  offered  the  Committee  $250  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
work  which  sum  he  would  be  glad  to  see  expended  under  the  general  over- 
sight of  Professor  W.  W.  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  be  accepted  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference  as  a  special  fund  suDJcct  to  withdrawal 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  acting  through  Mr.  Willoughby. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  eight  permanent  prizes  before  men- 
tioned at  least  fQur  are  the  gifts  of  members  of  this  conference. 

The  Committee  emphasize  the  importance  that  all  of  its  members  present 
hold  a  meeting  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Conference  and 
before  leaving  Mohonk.  It  recommends  that  to  avoid  delay  incident  to 
the  scattered  residences  of  the  members,  as  much  authority  as  possible  be 
conferred  on  the  Chairman  or  on  one  or  two  of  the  members  in  the  East 
and  in  easy  communication  with  Mohonk.  And  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
correspondence  devolves  on  the  Mohonk  office,  the  Committee  think  it 
well  that  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  may  be  considered  practicable  be 
conferred  on  that  office. 

In  submitting  to  the  conference  our  report,  I  may  say  in 
addition  to  the  statements  which  are  made  by  Dr.  Oilman, 
that  many  responses  have  been  received  from  colleges  and 
universities,  which  are  not  included  in  the  number  mentioned. 
From  every  college  and  university  to  which  communications 
were  sent  favorable  responses  were  received,  except  in  one 
instance,  and  that  came  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  which,  perhaps  by  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  thought  it  not  fitting  to  co-operate  with  an 
International  Arbitration  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  but 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  co-operating  lack  of  time  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  naval  cadets. 

I  may  also  say,  that  in  the  colleges  and  universities  this 
movement  finds  a  congenial  atmosphere.  In  them  the  ideal 
of  this  Conference  has  been  to  some  extent  already  realized.  The 
disputes  of  scholars  to-day  are  settled  by  an  appeal  to  reason, 
and  not  by  brute  force.    It  was,  I  believe,  a  saying  of  Erasmus 
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that  "  the  followers  of  the  Muses  have  but  one  fatherland."  ' 
There  are  no  national  divisions  and  animosities  which  now 
separate  men  of  science  and  men  of  learning.  They  receive 
with  avidity  and  without  compulsion  what  the  nations  have 
to  teach.  Scholarship  is  to-day  international, — ^as  was  said 
this  morning, — and  the  aim  of  scholars  is  to  learn  whatever 
facts  or  truth  worth  knowing  anybody  has  to  impart.  Even 
in  that  contest  where  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  most 
marked, — to  which  allusion  was  made  this  morning, — ^the 
spelling  reform, — there  is  no  thought  of  going  to  war  to 
determme  whether  the  alphabetical  sovereignty  of  the  preposi- 
tion "  through  "  should  be  restricted  to  four  or  seven  letters. 
And  on  athletic  fields,  where  the  contest  is  most  fierce,  stu- 
dents are  ready  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire  as 
to  whether  the  play  is  fair  or  foul ;  and  they  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  permanent  umpire  should  not  be  created  at  The  Hague 
to  determine  whether  the  playing  and  fighting  of  the  nations 
is  fair  or  foul,  and  why  the  nations  should  not  submit  to  such 
a  decision. 

I  sympathize  with  what  the  first  speaker  said  this  morning 
that  international  arbitration  is  not  to  be  promoted  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  by  making  it  a  mechanical  or  fixed  part 
of  the  curriculum.  I  think  interest  in  it  is  to  come,  if  it  come 
at  all,  as  the  result  of  agencies  which  will  elicit  the  free 
thought  and  free  sentiment  of  the  students.  The  Chairman, 
however,  warns  me  that  I  am  within  one  minute  of  closing, 
and  therefore,  before  my  time  is  exhausted,  I  wish  to  present 
two  resolutions  which  will  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  in 
this  report.    The  first  resolution  is: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion gratefully  accepts  the  $250  offered  by  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  International  Arbitration  among  the 
universities  and  colleges,  and  that  this  sum  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  and  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  W.  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or  any  one  whom  this 
Conference  may  appoint  as  his  successor." 

The  other  resolution  is: 

"Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  in  1905  to  bring  the  subject  of  International  Arbitration  to  the 
attention  of  universities  and  colleges  be  discontinued  as  no  longer  necessary, 
and  that  the  Intercollegiate  Association  for  the  same  purpose  be  requested 
henceforth  to  prosecute  this  work,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference/' 

I  present  this  last  resolution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gilman 
and  some  other  members  have  declined  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
impossible,  owing  to  the  work  in  which  the  members  of  this 
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committee  have  been  engaged  and  their  separation  from  one 
another,  to  bring  the  committee  together  for  conference. 

The  Chairman:  The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  is 
received  and  the  recommendations  and  resolutions  accompany- 
ing same  will  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

At  a  later  session  of  the  Conference  the  Business  Committee 
referred  back  to  the  Conference  the  two  resolutions.  The  first 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  second  was  withdrawn  and 
the  following  substituted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  appointed  in  1905  to  bring  the 
subject  of  International  Arbitration  to  the  attention  of  the  colleges  and 
antversides  be  continued  as  heretofore,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and 
to  add  to  its  nmnber." 

In  the  above  form  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  something  of  the 
progress  already  made  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
farthering  the  cause  of  this  Conference.  I  present  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  IntWnational  Law  at  Columbia 
University,  who  has  been  very  active  along  these  lines. 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE,  LL.D. 

In  the  terms  in  which  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
present  session  of  this  conference  is  stated,  namely,  the  rela- 
tion of  colleges  and  universities  to  the  arbitration  movement, 
there  is  an  implied  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  movement 
is  in  a  large  sense  an  educational  one.  To  this  element  of 
the  problem  sufficient  consideration  has  not,  I  think,  been 
given ;  but  there  are  signs  that  its  importance  is  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitration  there  have  within  the 
past  two  years  been  adopted  two  practical  measures  having 
a  distinctively  educational  object.  One  of  these  was  the 
formation  of  the  American  Sixriety  of  International  Law, 
which  was  started  on  its  career  at  Lake  Mohonk  just  two 
years  ago.  The  other  was  the  adoption  at  the  same  session 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  look- 
ing to  the  study  of  international  arbitration  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

By  this  resolution  it  was  suggested  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  that  "  concerted  efforts  "  should 
be  put  forth  "  to  secure  among  undergraduates  early  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  principles  of  international  arbitra- 
tion"; that  a  most  appropriate  day  for  students'  meetings 
was  the  226  of  February,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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it  was  Washington  who,  as  President,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  practice  of  arbitration  which  has  distinguished  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States ;  that,  if  it  should  in  some 
places  be  more  convenient,  observance  might  be  made  of  the 
i8th  of  May,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  Hague  Conference ;  and  that  the  arrangement  or  conduct 
of  the  meetings  should  ^be  committed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  undergraduates,  who  might  engage  in  debates  among 
themselves  or  secure  addresses  or  courses  of  lectures  from 
those  who  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  promptings  of  this  resolution,  numerous  meetings 
were  held  at  universities  and  colleges  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1906;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  as  the  East  is 
often  supposed  to  be  more  peaceful  than  the  West,  that  most 
of  these  meetings  were  held  at  Western  institutions.  Per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  celebration  was  that  which  took  place 
at  the  University  of  California.  It  was  held  in  the  Greek 
Theatre,  at  Berkeley,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons 
were  present.  Meetings  were  also  held  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University;  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  at  the  Occidental  College,  both  at  Los  Angeles; 
at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California;  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene;  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle; 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie ;  at  the  Nevada  State 
University,  Reno;  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow;  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder;  at  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs; 
at  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
at  Mesilla  Park ;  and  at  the  Agriculture  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 

At  Columbia  University,  in  New  York,  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  2 1  St  of  February,  1906,  at  which  addresses  were  made, 
and  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  concerted 
action  among  undergraduate  bodies.  By  this  resolution  it 
was  provided  that  a  committee  of  undergraduates  should  be 
appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  at  Columbia  an  organization  to  promote,  either 
independently  or  in  co-operation  with  the  representatives  of 
other  institutions  of  learning,  the  design  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  June  2,  1905,  looking 
to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  of  international  arbi- 
tration by  the  undergraduates  of  American  universities  and 
colleges.  A  committee  was  appointed,  but  before  any  definite 
action  could  be  taken  by  it,  two  societies  were  started  else- 
where with  objects  in  view  similar  to  those  with  which  the  com- 
mittee was  charged.  One  of  these  was  called  the  "  Intercolle- 
giate Peace  Association,"  which  was  organized  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Indiana,  in  June,  1905,  and  held  its  second  meeting  at 
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Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  April  13  and  14,  1906; 
the  other  is  the  "  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  of  the 
Middle  West."  Both  these  associations,  as  I  am  informed, 
received  their  original  impulse  from  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  Lake  Mohonk  in  1905. 

Notwithstanding  the  formation  of  these  societies,  it  still 
seemed  to  the  Columbia  committee  to  be  desirable  to  continue 
to  act  on  the  lines  of  the  resolution  of  February  21,  1906, 
with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a  strong  national  organization, 
among  universities  and  colleges,  particularly  to  promote  the 
study  of  international  questions.  Advantage  wasi  therefore 
taken  of  the  presence  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country^at  the  recent  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress, 
at  New  York,  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Columbia  University, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  an  organization.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  delegates  from  various  universities  and 
colleges,  including  representatives  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  of  the  Middle  West ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
under  which  a  committee  was  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  intercollegiate  organization  to  promote  the  study 
and  discussion  of  international  affairs,  with  a  view  to  the 
dissemination  of  correct  information,  the  removal  of  mis- 
understandings, and  the  amicable  settlement  of  international 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  law  and  justice." 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  is  now  con- 
sidering what  further  steps  shall  be  taken.  The  resolution, 
it  will  be  observed,  looks  to  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  shall  be  primarily  educational.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that,  of  all  the  causes  of  international  strife,  none  is  more 
fruitful  than  misunderstandings  born  of  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  said  that  Germany  was  endeavor- 
ing to  seize  territory  in  South  America.  The  statement  was 
coupled  with  the  further  statement  that  the  German  govern- 
ment had  negotiated  with  the  Brazilian  government  a  treaty 
under  which  German  immigrants  in  Brazil  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  consuls.  On  inquir- 
m^  into  the  facts,  I  found  that  the  German  emigration  to 
Brazil  had  never  been  encouraged  by  the  German  govern- 
ment; that  no  arrangement  had  ever  been  made  concerning 
it;  and  that  in  recent  years  the  German  government  had  ac- 
tively discouraged  it,  and  that  it  had  lately  been  declining 
rather  than  increasing. 

Then,  not  long  afterwards,  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  collision  with  Germany,  because  of  her  proceedings  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Venezuela.  It 
was  allegfed  that  the  German  movement  was  simply  a  cover 
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for  a  design  to  seize  Venezuelan  territory  and  violate  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.    The  circumstance  seemed  to  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of  that,  fully  a  year  before  the  German  government,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  sent  its  fleets  into 
Venezuelan  water,  it  gave  to  the  United  States  an  explicit 
assurance  that  it  had  no  design  to  take  territory  and  would 
not  take  any;  and  this  assurance  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
government  during  all  the  time  when  we  labored  under  so 
much  anxiety  lest  Germany  might  seize  and  hold  territory  in 
South  America.    It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  misrepresenta- 
tions in  such  matters  are  not  always  intentional,  and  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  important  that  everything  should  be 
done  that  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  disseminating^:orrect 
informatipn.     It  is  the  common   experience  of  students  of 
history  in  our  universities  and  colleges  that  their  later  studies 
are    largely    devoted    to    ridding    their    minds    of    erroneous 
prepossessions  created  by  their  earlier  instruction.     Many  of 
our  so-called  "  school  histories  "  are  little  more  than  historical 
travesties,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which,  whether  intended 
or  unintended,  is  to  keep  alive  national  animosities.    Not  long 
ago  I  opened  at  random  a  so-called  history  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  place  where   the  administrations  of  General 
Jackson,  as  president,  were  narrated.    The  volume  was  writ- 
ten professedly  for  the  use  of  children ;  and,  perhaps  in  order 
to  kindle  the  youthful  interest,  Jackson  was  depicted  as  a  man 
governed  by  a  desire  to  wreak  upon  the  British  people  revenge 
for  his  ill-treatment  by  British  troops  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  was  a  boy.    The  story  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
a    child's    resentment;    but    the'  fact,    of    which    the    learned 
historian  may  indeed  have  been  ignorant,  is  that  no  American 
President  ever  treated  Great  Britain  witli  a  more  uniform 
and  considerate  courtesy,  or  dealt  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  a  more  conciliatory  spirit,  than  did  President  Andrew 
Jackson.    I  may  also  remark  that  the  only  history  of  our  war 
with  Great  Britain  of  1812  which  fairly  presents  both  sides 
of  the  conflict  is  that  which  was  lately  written  by  a  dis- 
tin^ished  naval  officer  and  historian,  Captain  Mahan. 

If  we  would  have  peace,  we  must  remove  the  causes  of  war ; 
and  first  of  all  we  must  dissipate  unfounded  passions  and 
prejudices  by  means  of  enlightened  discussion  and  correct 
information.  Our  universities  and  colleges  are  now  perform- 
ing a  great  work  in  this  direction ;  but  I  desire  to  submit  the 
question  whether  still  more  might  not  be  accomplished,  if, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  national  intercollegiate  association, 
a  society  were  formed,  either  independently  or  in  conjunction 
with  some  existing  local  organization/  at  each  university  and 
college,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  interest  in   inter- 
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nati(Mial  affairs  and  of  diffusing  correct  information  concern- 
ing them.  The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  eminent  authori- 
ties on  education,  who  are  present  here  to-day,  on  this 
question,  would  no  doubt  be  as  valuable  as  they  would  be 
interesting.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  will  be  proceeded  with  by 
the  President  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Dk.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

What  can  college  men  do,  especially  undergraduates,^  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  international  arbitration  movement? 
To  this  question  I  wish  to  give  two  simple  answers. 

The  college  is  ordained  to  train  men  and  to  discover  and 
to  publish  truth.  In  training  men  the  college  promotes  the 
cause  of  International   Arbitration. 

For,  certain  elements  of  character  which  the  college  disci- 
plines hold  most  intimate  relationships  to  the  great  cans*  of 
arbitration. 

One  characteristic  mark  of  the  college  educated  man  is 
self-restraint.  Self-restraint  is  a  function  of  the  will.  It 
represents  calmness  when  one  is  tempted  to  be  impetuous; 
humility  when  one  is  tempted  to  be  arrogant;  reticence  when 
the  provocation  is  to  speak.  But  self-restraint  is  more  than 
a  function  of  the  will.  It  stands  for  the  simplicity,  quietness 
and  soberness  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  remote  from  bumptious- 
ness, extravagance,  and  what  in  both  metaphor  and  fact  is 
called  loudness.  Such  a  quality  the  college  trains.  Every 
study  enhances  its  value.  The  study  of  languages  trains  it 
through  the  discrimination  which  they  represent.  Mathe- 
matics trains  the  quality  by  its  lessons  of  absolute  truth  and 
man's  consequent  humility.  The  sciences  also  train  it  by 
their  teachings  of  the  breadth  and  diversity  of  natural  phenom- 
ena and  by  the  apparent  limitations  of  man's  knowledge. 
History  trains  this  element  by  its  examples  of  nations  and 
of  men  who  have  perished  through  the  foolish  expenditure 
of  all  human  forces.  Literature  and  Economics  also  train 
it  through  the  gentle  humanizing  influence  of  the  one,  and 
through  reflection  upon  social  phenomena  of  the  other,  subject. 
Philosophy,  also,  develops  self-restraint  in  the  individual, 
through  the  search  for  truth  in  man  and  in  all  knowledge. 
Self-restraint,  however,  is  never  to  become  atrophy,  or  self- 
negation.  It  represents  repression  at  one  point,  in  order  to 
gain  force  in  another.  It  is  the  dam  built  to  give  great  power 
to  the  pent-up  stream.  It  is  the  jumper  going  back  in  order 
to  leap  a  longer  length.    The  man  of  self-restraint  is  the  man 
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who  best  can  arbitrate.  The  college,  therefore,  by  training 
men  of  self-restraint,  is  helping  forward  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  educated  man  is  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellectual  vision  and  understanding.     The 
educated  man  knows  that  truth  is  not  a  straight  line  of  two 
sides;  it  is  a  polygon, — it  is  a  circle,^t  has  an  infinite  num- 
ber  of   sides.      College    trains    a    man   to   the   largest   vision 
and  I  understanding  of  which  he  is  capable.     The  association 
of   tellows   with   each   other   is   one    source  of   such   training. 
Men  of  diverse  origin — ^geographic,  domestic,  pecuniary,  and 
social — ^mingle.     The  angle  of  the  vision  of  truth  and  of  duty 
varies.    What  to  one  is  true  seems  to  another  false;  to  one 
expedient,  to  another  necessary;  to  one  morally  wrong,  to 
another  morally  right.    Associations,  intimate  and  prolonged, 
with  men  of  diverse  origin,  give  to  the  student  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  intellectual  understanding  and  outlook.    Largeness 
of  view  is  not,  however,  to  be  bought  by  hazy  indefiniteness 
of  interpretation.    If  comprehensiveness  be  large  in  outlook, 
it  is  still  to  be  clear  in  articulation.    Certain  studies  specially 
promote  such  intellectual  comprehensiveness.      This  is  one  of 
the  superb  results  oi  the  study  of  history.     If  history  be 
interpreted  as  a  record  of  events,  the  bare  record  disciplines 
intellectual  breadth.     If  history  be  understood  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  certain  relations,  causes  and  results,  it  trains  the 
highest   forces   of   mind.     The   man   of   comprdiensive   mind 
is  the  man  who  declines  to  accept  his  own  judgment  as  the 
only  judgment,  or  his  own  interpretation  as  the  only  inter- 
pretation.    He  knows  there  are  other  judgments  and  other 
interpretations.     Such  learning  represents  intellectual  com- 
prehensiveness.    Comprehensiveness  and  breadth  of  under- 
standing promote  arbitration. 

An  example  of  those  two  qualities  of  self-restraint  and  of 
intellectual  comprehensiveness  was  found  in  John  Hay.  By 
nature  there  was  in  him  a  certain  impetuosity.  The  training 
given  him  at  Brown  by  Lincoln,  Harkness  and  Angell,  trained 
in  him  calmness,  judiciousness.  The  same  training  of  the 
same  men  opened  his  eyes  to  largest  visions. 

The  college,  therefore,  training  men  of  self-restraint  and 
of  comprehensiveness,  promotes  our  great  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker,  I  present  Dr.  Rush 
Rhees,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
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ADDRESS  OF  RUSH  RHEES,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  question  that  has 
been  put  to  those  who  represent  the  colleges  here  has  been 
so  clearly  and  attractively  set  forth  by  President  Thwing 
that  I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  it  in  its  general  aspect, 
but  rather  shall  proceed  immediately  to  consider  one  or  two 
particular  ways  in  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  col- 
leges may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  arbi- 
tration. It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  contribution  may  be  made 
by  instruction  concerning  arbitration,  its  history,  its  progress, 
its  ideals  and  its  methods.  But  I  believe  that  this  instruc- 
tion may  be  made  most  effective  if  it  is  put  as  a  corollary 
to  another  feature  in  college  education.  In  what  I  have  to 
say  permit  me  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  opportunity  of  the 
college  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  its  students  on  the  one 
hand  a  sentiment,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  habit.  I  should 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  speak  distinctly  as  the  representative 
of  the  small  college,  whose  curriculum  offering  is  necessarily 
restricted  and  whose  object  is  specifically  that  which  has 
been  set  forth  by  President  Thwing — the  culture  of  manhood 
for  life.  The  sentiment  which  we  may  more  perfectly  culti- 
vate is  the  sentiment  of  justice;  and  more  perfect  culture 
might  be  secured,  I  believe,  if  the  college  woyld  offer  to  its 
students  instruction  in  the  principles  of  law  and  the  methods 
of  judicial  procedure.  The  object  of  such  instruction  would 
not  be  in  any  wise  to  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of  law 
nor  to  shorten  the  time  necessary  for  liberal  culture  and  pro- 
fessional training,  but  distinctly  and  specifically  to  secure 
culture  of  such  comprehensiveness  and  self-restraint  as  Presi- 
dent Tbwine  has  shown  to  be  the  object  of  college  training. 
It  is  true  that  our  study  of  ethics  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  idea  of  justice ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  give  our 
students  the  opportunity,  and  an  invitation  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  to  study  the  ways  in  which  the  idea  of 
justice  has  taken  formal  expression  in  the  history  of  men. 
Few  subjects  are  as  valuable  for  the  larger  development  of 
the  minds  of  our  students  as  a  genuine  study  of  the  Roman 
law,  that  to  be  supplemented  by  some  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  law  of  England ;  in  order  that  the  young 
people  of  our  generation  may  have,  not  a  casual  and  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  ideals  and  the  procedure  of  the 
law,  but  an  intelligent  understanding  of  those  ideals  and 
methods  of  procedure.  There  will  be  cultivated  in  them  thus 
a  more  definite  and  well  ordered  conception  of  justice  and 
its  processes  than  can  be  gotten  from  any  simply  ethical  or 
simply  philosophical  study.    If  then  we  could  add  some  sur- 
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vey  of  international  law,  the  development  of  that  sense  of 
international  justice,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  of  yesterday  morning,  I  think  our  students 
would  have  cultivated  in  them  a  respect  for  the  ideal  of  jus- 
tice in  the  ordering  of  the  relations  of  men  with  men,  which 
inevitably  would  lead  to  an  instinctive  respect  for  the  idea  of 
justice  in  the  ordering  of  the  relations  of  nations  with  nations. 
If  they  are  led  through  such  studies  of  law  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  methods  for  the  securing  of  justice  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  history  of  man's  relation  with 
man,  they  may  be  led  naturally  to  the  judgment  that  in  all 
the  strifes  into  which  their  lives  may  lead  them,  they  should 
turn  to  judicial  and  rational  rather  than  forcible  methods  of 
adjudication. 

I  think  further  a  college  should  cultivate  not  only  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  but  the  habit  of  its  practice.    Reference  has  been  made 
to  file  advantage  college  students  have  in  the  custom  of  submitting 
disputes  in  sport  to  an  umpire,  and  the  gratifying  result  to  all 
concerned.     None  of  you  who  have  observed  the  development  of 
athletics  within  the  last  decade  or  two  will  fail  to  recognize  this. 
In  athletics  we  frequently  find  human  instinct  expressed  as  a 
fighting  instinct — to  quote  President  Butler's  words  of  yesterday 
morning.    There  is  all  the  intense  loyalty  to  a  cause,  loved  with 
essentially  patriotic  ardor.    There  is  the  desire  by  every  possible 
means,  within  the  rtinge  of  the  umpire's  permission,  to  advance 
the  cause  to  which  students  are  devoted.    There  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hero  and  the  glamour  of  the  hero's  victory.    But 
I  think  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  development  of  the 
umpire  has  not  yet  brought  us,  as  college  communities,  to  an 
adequate  sense  of  justice  as  an  ideal.    Athletics  I  believe  in. 
All  that  will  stir  the  young  blood  and  bring  forth  the  hero 
and  encourage  and  justify  the  shouting  seems  worthy.     But 
a  college  owes  it  to  itself  to  cultivate  within  its  students  that 
sense  of  justice  which  will  make  the  umpire  relatively  unneces- 
sary in  their  sports;  exactly  as  gentlemen  in  their  relations 
with  one  another  rarely,   if  ever,  think  of  the  laws  or  the 
force  that  is  behind  them  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives.    To 
that  athletic  eminence  we  have  not  yet  attained.     There  is 
another  way  in  which  the  college  may  cultivate  both  the  sense 
of  justice   and  the  habit   of  judicial  procedure;   it   is   by   the 
extension,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  honor  system  in  the  order- 
ing of  college  life ;  not  at  all  because  it  would  be  a  very  great 
relief  to  faculties  to  pass  over  the  question  of  government  to 
the  students,  but  because  I  can  think  of  no  other  school  in 
which  young  men  would  be  so  adequately  trained  to  cultivate 
self-restraint  and  the  subjection  of  their  interests  to  the  idea 
of  justice  as  by  assuming  for  themselves  responsibility  for 
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the  ordering  of  the  correct  life  of  the  college  community  in 
matters  of  examination  and  in  all  those  relations  which  ordi- 
narily are  made  subjects  of  discipline.  Now  these  things  I 
urge  definitely  in  the  interests  of  culture,  that  is,  that  enlarge- 
ment of  the  man  which  will  fit  him  for  citizenship;  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  young  men  are  trained  in  the  habit  of 
turning  first  under  all  circumstances  to  the  question  whether 
a  course  of  conduct  is  right,  with  a  habit  of  unprejudiced 
inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  just  considerations  on  both  sides 
of  the  dispute,  we  may  expect  that  those  men  as  citizens  will 
become  a  leaven  in  the  lump  of  our  public  life  which  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  that  will 
demand  that  justice,  by  fair  and  orderly  procedure,  be  the 
method  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  nations  made  up  of  those  wise  and  cultivated  citizens. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  next  to  hear  from  Dr.  E.  D.  War- 
field,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

ADDRESS  OF  E.  D.  WARFIELD,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

It  has  been  said:  "Who  shall  speak  after  the  king?"  and 
if  one  hesitates  to  speak  after  the  king,  how  shall  I  venture 
to  follow  such  an  array  of  presidents?  Tor  one  who  occupies 
a  position  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  "  Presidential  Range,"  it  is 
indeed  a  diflficult  task. 

The  college  I  represent  stands  for  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  fundamental  to  our  cause.  It  was  founded  by  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  in  a  Pennsylvania  German  community  and 
named  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Frenchman.  Could  we  have  a 
better  example  of  freedom  from  race  prejudice  and  the 
odium  Theologicum.  It  has,  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  its  found- 
ers, taken  its  part  in  the  propagation  of  enlightened- views 
in  respect  to  international  law.  The  subject  of  international 
arbitration  is  annually  presented  with  cordial  commendation 
to  the  students  pursuing  the  course  in  international  law.  The 
subject  for  debate  in  the  "  Senior  Debate "  this  year  was 
"Resolved,  That  the  increase  of  naval  armaments  is  an  unnec- 
essary burden  and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world,"  and 
the  debater  who  argued  that  the  increase  of  armaments  should 
be  checked  by  more  frequent  resort  to  arbitration  won  the 
first  prize.  And  the  College  has  just  secured  the  endowment 
of  a  lectureship  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  come 
before  this  Conference.  You  will  pardon  these  personal 
references.  I  have  made  them  in  the  belief  that  the  Conference 
is  especially  interested  in  reports  of  definite  work. 
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Upon  the  general  topic  I  wish  to  present  two  thoughts. 

First,  we  must  replace  the  glorification  of  war  by  substitut- 
ing something  which  has  as  high  a  claim  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  There  is  a  charm  m  the  heroic  which  goes  to  the 
very  basis  of  life  and  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  patriot- 
ism. And  in  the  history  of  our  race  the  heroes  have  in  large 
measure  been  figures  amid  the  moving  scenes  of  war.  We 
can  never  forget  the  part  that  Alfred  the  Great  played  at 
Ashdown,  that  John  Hampden  was  stricken  down  on  Chal- 
grove's  bloody  field,  that  George  Washington  led  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  to  the  crowning  day  of  Yorktown,  and  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  brought  liberty  to  light  from  out  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  a  dreadful  war.  Yet  we  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  not  one  of  these  men  sought  war,  and  that  the 
virtues  for  which  they  are  loved  and  revered  are  the  virtues 
of  peace.  The  question  is :  how  shall  we  interpret  our  history 
so  as  to  show  that  the  heroism  of  these  men  was  the  heroism 
which  counts  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for  a  beloved 
cause ;  that  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  were  only  "  made  per- 
fect through  suflFering";  and  the  lesson  of  it  is  to  strive 
through  a  Tike  renunciation  of  self-interest  and  personal  grati- 
fication to  save  mankind  from  like  ordeals.  They  were  victims 
as  well  as  victors.  They  conquered  in  vain  it  men  through 
endless  ages  go  on  forging  weapons  of  physical  force  and 
fetters  for  the  feeble  and  unfortunate. 

It  has  been  said  here  to-day  that  we  must  "subordinate 
force  to  law,"  and  it  is  true.  But  must  we  not  go  a  step 
farther?  Must  we  not  transform  force  by  love?  We  sec 
how  man  has  mastered  the  forces  of  Nature.  Subordinated 
to  law,  steam  now  sends  countless  trains  over  the  bands  of 
shining  steel  with  which  we  have  bound  our  beautiful  country 
section  to  section;  yoked  by  the  same  subordination  to  law, 
the  electric  current  does  the  bidding  of  the  mind  of  man; 
even  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  subtler  ether  speak  for 
us  in  the  **  Marconig^am."  But  not  merely  have  these  things 
been  given  law,  they  have  become  the  evangelists  of  the  Rood 
tidings  of  our  Christian  civilization,  and  do  the  work  of  help 
and  healing  everywhere. 

Let  the  same  spirit  pass  over  our  history  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Let  the  old  story  find  a  nobler  interpretation. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  impulse  that  the  great 
teacher  can  give  and  should  give.  In  my  own  alfna  mater 
in  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  a  true  patriot  was 
president.  He  sat  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  but  found 
time  so  to  impart  the  spirit  of  his  patriotism  to  his  students 
that  that  little  college  sent  nine  of  its  graduates  to  cement  the 
bonds  of  union  and  fix  the  forms  of  civic  fraternity  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 
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In  the  second  place,  let  me  urge  that  the  true  hatefulness 
of  war  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood-stained  field,  the  wrecked 
home  and  the  devastated  land,  but  in  that  hatred  which  begets 
strife  and  all  the  horrid  host  that  follow  in  its  track.  Hence 
it  becomes  us  so  to  train  our  youth  as  to  remove  race  prejudice 
and  cver)rthing  which  prevents  us  from  truly  exemplifying  in 
our  lives  our  faith  in  that  brotherhood  of  man  which  is  roojcd 
in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  ' 

There  is  no  more  practical  question  before  us  to-day  than 
this,  and  in  the  grezt  popularity  of  courses  in  all  departments 
of  history  and  the  science  of  government  our  colleges  have 
here  a  great  opportunity.  History  is  "philosophy  teaching 
by  examples/'  In  the  great  movements  as  well  as  the  great 
men  we  see  the  nobility  of  that  most  lofty  virtue,  justice. 
Something  more  than  fair  dealing,  it  rises  as  we  view  it  as 
the  great  negation  of  self-interest,  self-seeking  and  selfishness, 
to  the  plane  of  the  Golden  Rule,  until  we  can  appreciate  the 
inspiration  which  these  conferences  have  found  in  promoting 
International  Justice. 

Ignorance  is  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  international 
misunderstandings  and  race  prejudice,  but  selfishness  is  its 
close  ally.  We  must  subordinate  force  to  law  and  teach  the 
grasping  nation  that  it  must  restrain  its  greed.  But  let  us 
also  teach  the  growing  generations  to  transform  force  by  love 
so  that  in  the  future  nations  shall  learn  to  help  each  other 
gladly  because  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  law  of  the  highest 
Ufe.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  the  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  Johns  Hc^ins  University,  Professor 

W.  W.  WiLLOUGHBY. 

ADDRESS  OF  W.  W.  WILLOUGHBY,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 
President  Warfidd  has,  unjustly  to  himself,  described  himself 
as  occupying  the  presidential  foothills.  We  now  enter  upon 
the  plain  of  the  professor,  with  but  a  few  student  strata  beneath 
us.  In  this  movement,  as  in  so  many  other  movements,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  can  do  is  more  by  indirect  than  by  direct 
efforts.  We  are  somewhat  like  persons  with  light  oars  attempt- 
ing to  impel  a  rather  heavy  barge  upon  a  river,  rowing  with  the 
stream  toward  an  ocean  that  we  hope  will  be  pacific.  Our  effort 
must  be  by  way  of  auxiliary  effort,  in  the  way  of  keeping  our 
craft  in  the  center  of  the  stream  and  at  times  accelerating  its 
motion,  for  the  irresistible  force  that  is  to  take  us  to  the  object 
which  we  strive  to  reach  is  the  general  advance  of  civilization  and 
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enlightenment.  Counting  progress  by  generations,  rather  than 
by  years,  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  advances  toward  inter- 
natienal  peace  will  come  as  a  result  from  the  spread  of  a  sound 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  problems  of  political  life, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  a  steady  increase  in  intellectual  and 
ethical  culture  generally. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  European  Rationalism,  makes  the 
observation  that  disbelief  in  witches  and  the  cessation  of  religious 
persecution  have  been  brought  about  not  by  direct  argument,  but 
because  what  he  calls  the  modern  intellectual  climate  has  not 
been  favorable  to  their  continued  existence — that  the  moral  and 
scientific  thought  of  to-day  create  an  atmosphere  that  is  fatal  to 
them.     In  the  same  way,  I  think,  we  may  confidently  believe 
that  with  increase  in  knowledge  will  come  a  broadening  in  sym- 
pathy and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  false  and  chauvinistic 
nationalism,  which  will  render  increasingly  less  likely  a  resort 
to  force  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations.    Two  of 
the  elements  of  this  increasing  enlightenment  which  will  especially 
tend  towards  peace  will  be :  ( i )  the  better  knowledge  on  tiie  part 
of  the  people  of  each  nation  of  the  peculiar  qualities  and  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  others  States;  and 
(2)   a  clearer  general  conception  of  the  rights  and  duties   of 
nations  looked  at   from  the  strict  and  technical  viewpoint   of 
International  Law.     At  the  recent  baaquet  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  Secretary  of  State  Root  intro- 
duced the  English  Ambassador,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  as  one  who 
possibly  more  than  any  other  individual  had  b^en  instrumental 
in  rendering  less  likely  in  the  future  war  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.     This  he  had  done   in 
his  great  work.  The  American  Commonwealth,  by  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  the  English  understand  their  American 
kinsmen.     Properly  to  be  associated  in  this  connection  with  those 
who  have  explained  the  institutions  and  national  life  and  char- 
acter of  one  State  to  the  peoples  of  other  States  are  those  writers 
on  international  jurisprudence  who  aid  in  rendering  definite  and 
therefore  knowable,  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  and  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  each 
with  its  annual  meetings,  its  journal,  and  its  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings sent  to  all  its  members,  and  the  general  establishment 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  of  special  chairs  of  political 
science,  are  therefore  of  good  omen,  for  with  the  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  in  matters  political  is  sure  to  come  that  increasing 
understanding  which  will  show  the  needlessness  of  war  between 
nations. 
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I  have  little  faith  in  the  attempt  to  create  student  interest  by 
lecturing  upon  the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  a  World- 
State  or  of  a  world  federation  of  States  in  which  war  between 
its  members  shall  not  be  waged.  Nor  do  I  think  that  much  is 
to  be  gained  by  impressing  upon  students  in  spoken  or  written 
word,  however  eloquent,  the  immorality  and  desolating  character 
of  armed  strife  between  civilized  peoples.  But  I  do  have  great 
faith  in  the  good  results  to  be  reached  by  calling  to  the  attention 
of  our  educated  young  men  who  are  about  to  enter  active  life, 
the  immediately  practical  features  of  the  great  movement  for 
peace,  for  the  advancement  of  which  this  Conference  is  held. 
If  possible,  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  leave  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  without  having  had  his  attention  directly 
called  to  the  great  results  that  have  already  been  obtained  in  the 
peaceable  adjustment  of  conflicting  international  interests,  and  to 
the  further  steps  that  it  is  practicable  to  take  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  American  college  student  is  not  aggressively  and 
actively  a  moral  being,  but  he  is  a  practical,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  rational  being.  He  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  war 
is  a  hideous  evil ;  but  he  does  need  to  know  that,  in  very  many 
^  cases  at  least,  it  is  an  unnecessary  evil,  and  that  there  are  practical 
means — ^means  that  have  already  stood  the  test  of  application — 
by  which  this  evil  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  intensity. 
If,  therefore,  these  incontrovertible  facts  can  be,  in  some  way, 
called  to  his  attention,  and  the  practicability  of  these  means  for 
avoiding  war  made  plain  to  him,  he  will  be  convinced,  and  carry 
that  conviction  with  him  as  a  working  principle  into  the  life 
which  he  is  entering. 
The  two  means  to  this  end  that  seem  to  me  eflficient  are : 

1st  That  college  and  university  instructors  in  Political  Science  should 
agree  to  present  these  facts  to  their  classes  at  least  once  during  each  year. 

2d  That,  under  the  direction  of  this  Conference,  there  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  all  college  students  an  attractively  printed  pamphlet  stating  clearly 
and  briefly  the  three  elements  of  the  problem  —  the  prevention  of  disputes 
between  nations,  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  such  disputes  as  do  arise, 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  war,  when,  unhappily,  it  is  begun  — 
and  pointing  out  what  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years,  what  treaties 
of  arbitration  have  been  entered  into,  what  disputes  settled,  what  addi- 
tional steps  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  international  differences  may 
be  urged  as  immediately  practicable  propositions. 

In  this  pamphlet  should  also  be  stated  what  organizations  exist 
here  and  abroad,  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  and 
arbitration ;  and  the  sources  whence  additional  information  upon 
the  subject  may  be  obtained. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  then,  I  would  answer  the  question  as  to 

how  colleges   and  universities  may  best   promote  international 

arbitration  and  allied  movements,  by  urging  first,  as  a  direct 

means,  that  no  student  be  allowed  to  leave  their  halls  without 
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knowing  the  facts  and  practicable  possibilities  of  international 
arbitration;  and,  secondly,  as  an  indirect,  but  most  powerful 
means,  the  pik)vision  of  special  chairs,  or  at  least  of  special 
courses  dealing  generally  with  the  science  of  political  relaticms, 
national  and  international.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Beale,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  H.  BEALE. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was 
asked  to  suggest  certain  practical  ways  in  which  interest  in 
international  arbitration  and  the  advancement  of  peace  might  be 
aroused  in  college  and  university  students.  I  think  it  is  fortu-. 
nate  that  the  subject  was  presented  to  me  in  that  way,  because 
everything  else  that  could  be  said  on  the  general  subject  of  uni- 
versity education  has  been  said  by  those  who  preceded  me  much 
better  than  I  could  say  it.  But  there  are  a  few  things  I  should 
like  to  suggest  as  methods  of  interesting  the  student  body. 

As  my  friend.  Professor  Willoughby,  has  said,  the  student 
body,  at  least  as  I  know  it,  is  not  primarily  interested  in  didactic 
efforts.  They  do  not  care  to  be  told  what  is  moral ;  they  either 
know  it  themselves  before  being  told,  or  they  think  they  do,  and 
it  has  the  same  effect  on  them.  But  the  way  to  reach  tfiem  is  to 
give  them  food  for  their  own  thought,  and  from  what  is  pre- 
sented to  them  of  past  historical  and  economical  fact  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  conclude  by  their  reasoning  powers  that  universal 
peace  is  practicable,  that  it  is  coming,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  world.  Now  there  is  no  student  in  any  university 
who  is  worth  reaching  at  all  who  will  not  draw  these  conclusions 
if  he  gets  the  facts ;  and  we  do  not  care  to  waste  time  in  talking 
didactics  to  students  who  are  not  worth  convincing  when  they 
are  convinced. 

These  facts  are  best  presented  to  students  as  part  of  the 
material  taught  in  the  regular  courses.  Even  if  a  ^liversity  can 
afford  to  give  special  courses  of  instruction  on  the  topics  which 
have  a  bearing  on  international  peace,  that  would  not  in  my 
opinion  be  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  result  that  we  desire; 
because  such  a  course  or  such  courses  would  necessarily  be  small 
elective  courses,  taken  by  comparatively  few  men,  and  those  only 
the  specialists  in  the  subjects  in  which  tiie  courses  were  presented. 
The  great  bulk  of  college  students  have  come  in  the  last  genera- 
tion to  be  young  men  who  are  going  into  commercial  life,  not 
young  men  who  are  going  to  continue  students  and  specialists. 
It  is  not  that  there  are  less  persons  going  into  teaching  or  the 
other  "  learned  "  professions,  but  among  the  best  of  the  men  who 
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are  eventually  going  into  business  life  there  has  come  to  be  a 
general  habit  of  getting  a  college  education.  Those  are  the  men 
we  desire  to  reach  first  of  all;  next,  the  young  men  who  are 
going  into  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  including  of 
course  teaching,  ^ch  men  must  be  reached  by  introducing  into 
the  general  courses  of  instruction  some  sort  of  training  in  the 
historical  and  economical  facts  on  which  our  belief  in  the  coming 
of  universal  peace  is  based.  I  have  prepared  one  or  two  charts 
to  indicate  how  in  such  courses  certain  facts  may  be  put  before 
the  students  in  a  way  that  will  interest  them  and  lead  them  to 
think. 

The  first  subject  in  which  we  get  our  pertinent  facts  is  Con- 
stitutional History ;  the  history  of  the  formation  of  government. 
Now  of  course  in  all  sorts  of  ways  questions  arise  in  that  kind 
of  a  course  which  bear  on  our  problem.  I  shall  present  here 
as  an  example  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
Union  with  the  growth,  or  possible  growth,  of  an  organization 
of  nations  for  the  advancement  of  peaceable  means  of  settling 
disputes. 

Take  successively  the  three  ordinarily  recognized  departments 
of  government :  first,  the  executive.  The  history  of  the  American 
Union  shows  that  in  the  Congress  of  1775  all  the  executive  power 
that  was  exercised  was  exercised  through  appointed  boards  or 
committees  of  the  Congress.  By  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  followed  in  i;^i,  there  was  very  little  change;  the 
executive  work  of  the  Confederation  continued  to  be  done  by 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  there  is  of 
course  the  Executive  Department  headed  by  the  President. 

In  international  affairs  we  have  reached  the  secon<^  stage.  The 
congress  of  nations  is  really  in  existence  with  a  certain  kind  of 
executive  power,  not  a  very  high  power,  but  very  similar  to  the 
executive  power  in  the  Confederation — ^namely,  the  power  dele- 
gated to  one  or  two'  or  three  states  by  all  the  great  powers  to 
deal  in  an  administrative  way  with  an  international  problem. 

In  the  Legislative  Department  there  was  first  the  Federal 
Congress,  which  had  only  power  to  advise  the  separate  colonies. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  this  was  succeeded  by  an 
absolute  power  to  control  the  states  in  certain  particulars;  and 
under  the  Constitution  by  a  fuller  power,  a  complete  power  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  the  United  States  extend.  And  there  is  a 
similar  growth  in  connection  with  the  Congress  of  the  world. 
I  won't  weary  you  with  going  through  the  whole  thing,  but  it 
will  appear  on  study  that  the  second  stage,  the  stage  of  American 
confederation  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1781,  has 
pretty  generally  been  reached  in  international  affairs. 

Then  another  line  of  study  is  that  of  the  history  of  legal 
institutions.    There  also  we  have,  as  Professor  Vinogradoff  has 
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pointed  out  in  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  is  now  delivering  in 
this  country,  a  very  close  analogy  between  the  progress  in  settling 
individual  disputes  and  the  progress  already  made  in  settling 
disputes  between  nations.  Individual  disputes  were  settled  first 
by  the  blood  feud,  the  unrestricted  private  warfare  that  was  in 
•time  limited  by  custom,  just  as  the  right  of  nations  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  war  was  limited  to  a  certain  extent  by  what  tlie 
medievalists  called  the  "  Law  of  Nature,"  that  is,  the  general 
good  custom  of  humanity.  By  a  later  development  the  blood 
feud  w^s  limited  by  actual  rules  laid  down  by  the  state,  just  as 
war  has  been  limited  by  the  Law  of  Nations.  Then  in  the  his- 
tory of  pri;^ate  disputes  individuals  came  to  have  their  disputes 
settled  by  arbiters  appointed  by  agreement,  as  a  result  of  the 
conception  which  gradually  grew  up  that  blood  feud  was  waste- 
ful and  undesirable ;  that  is,  they  came  to  refer  their  private  dis.- 
putes,  by  agreement  among  themselves,  to  certain  persons  chosen 
by  them  as  umpires.  That  was  the  first  step  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  courts — umpires  appointed  by  the  individual 
disputers.  That  is  of  course  the  stage  of  arbitration  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Next  there  were  courts  appointed  by  the  state,  but  not  obli- 
gatory on  the  parties.  That  is  a  stage  not  always  recognized, 
but  it  is  absolutely  certain  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  law  that 
the  earliest  courts  appointed  were  not  courts  to  which  persons 
were  obliged  to  bring  disputes ;  disputants  had  to  accept,  each 
for  himself,  by  agreement,  the  decision  of  a  court  appointed  by 
the  state.  We  have  just  reached  that  stage  in  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. There  only  remains  the  final  stage,  under  which,  as  the 
result  of  similar  experience,  the  nation  like  the  individual  will 
be  compelled  by  law  enforced  by  executive  power  to  accept  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  We  have  only  this  one  step  remaining  to 
obtain  full  judicial  settlement  of  disputes. 

(Referring  to  chart,  p.  85.)  One  other  line  of  investigation  is  a 
study  of  the  economical  and  social  effect  of  war.  As  an  example 
of  such  study,  in  my  own  work  I  have  had  occasion  to  study 
and  teach  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  commission  of  crimes  in 
the  state.  This  is  a  line  showing  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  city  of  London  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  These  strips  here  represent  peri- 
ods of  war.  You  will  notice  that  in  every  case  at  the  beginning 
of  war  the  number  of  crimes  very  rapidly  diminishes.  That  is, 
the  persons  and  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
committing  crime  are  apt  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  war.  That 
looks  as  if  war  were  a  good  thing — it  gets  the  criminals  out  of 
the  way ;  but  unfortunately  those  are  not  the  men  who  are  killed 
off  at  once,  they  remain  in  the  camps  and  corrupt  the  other 
soldiers.     But  though  invariably  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
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of  crime  at  the  beginning  of  war,  in  every  case  there  is  a  very 
great  increase  in  crime  at  the  end  of  war,  and  an  increase  which 
continues.  This  is  the  century  of  warfare  in  England  (indicat- 
ing).   We  start  here  with  about  600  crimes  a  year,  and  go  up 


to  2,200,  and  almost  the  whole  increase  is  due  to  the  direct  effect 
of  war  in  stimulating  crime.  That  is  not  true  of  this  very  high 
mark  here ;  that  is  due  to  what  I  might  call  the  secondary  effect 
of  war  on  stimulating  crime:  and  that  seems  to  me  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  generation  after  a  war  which  comes  pretty 
close  to  the  people — a  civil  war  or  any  war  fought  on  or  near 
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the  people's  soil — is  a  generation  which  is  bound  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  war  in  its  mental  condition,  as  appears  in  the  increased 
tendency  to  criminality  of  what  one  might  call  the  hysterical  sort. 
Witchcraft  followed  a  generation  after  the  Civil  War  in  England. 
An  epidemic  of  lynching  followed  in  the  generation  after  the 
Civil  War  in  this  country.  And  so  a  generation  after  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  came  a  time  of  hysterical  crime,  smashing  of  machines, 
turning  out  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  so  on,  in  England. 

These  are  simply  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
can  be  presented  to  the  students  in  general  courses,  in  order  to 
put  before  them  the  economic  and  historic  facts  from  which  they 
can  draw  conclusions.  What  prevents  it?  Why  is  it  not  done 
now?  It  is  done  to  a  certain  extent,  why  not  more?  A  prin- 
cipal reason  is  that  suggested  by  Professor  Willoughby,  the  lack 
of  books  in  which  this  matter  is  presented  in  a  scholarly  way 
which  will  reach  the  students ;  and  the  adoption  of  his  suggestion 
as  to  the  preparation  of  such  books  strikes  me  as  all  we  need  to 
secure  the  proper  presentation  of  the  subject  to  students. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Professor  Elbert 
Russell  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

Mr,  President,  Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We 
Americans,  when  we  find  a  man  doing  some  rather  new  thing, 
have  a  habit  of  making  him  quit  work  awhile  so  as  to  tell  us  about 
it.  That  is  the  only  excuse  I  have  for  appearing  on  this  program 
to-day. 

I  find  myself  in  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  repeatedly  this  forenoon,  that,  after  all,  it  is  in 
the  regular  processes  of  education  that*  the  most  effective  work 
can  be  done  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

Yet  the  work  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  for  the  past  year  has  suggested  some  means  by  which 
a  more  immediate  interest  may  be  stimulated  and  quicker  results 
secured,  and  I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  results 
of  our  experience  and  the  lessons  that  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
born  from  it.     Of  course  it  is  a  rather  limited  experience. 

In  the  first  place  men  are  more  important  than  an  organization. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  in  America  at  the  present  time  to  build 
up  an  organization.  There  is  hardly  a  college  in  which  you  can- 
not find  a  number  of  students,  not  to  speak  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  will  be  glad  to  serve  as  president,  secretary,  etc.,  of 
a  new  organization.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  get- 
ting work  done.     It  is  far  more  important  to  find  somebody  in 
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each  institution  who  will  work  up  an  interest  in  this  cause,  than 
it  is  to  build  up  an  organization. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  committee  of 
this  Conference,  we  began  a  year  ago  to  change  an  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Association,  that  had  been  formed  by  colleges  of  certain 
denominations  that  have  conscientious  objections  to  war,  into  a 
larger  movement;  undertaking  at  first  to  limit  it  to  colleges  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  because  we  did  not  have  a  secretary  who  could 
give  his  time  to  it.  We  had  to  refuse  admission  to  some  insti- 
tutions in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania;  but  we  expect  to  take  care 
of  them  this  year.  We  have  thirty-six  institutions  which  are 
members.  The  conditions  of  membership  were  these:  that  some 
member  of  the  faculty  in  each  school  would  take  enough  interest 
in  the  work  to  serve  as  vice-president  of  our  organization,  and 
act  as  a  medium  of  communication  and  a  center  of  interest  in 
the  institution.  Now  we  have  practically  all  college  presidents 
as  vice-presidents  of  our  organization,  representing  us  in  their 
institutions. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  get  their  names  after  we  got  started.  Col-  . 
lege  presidents,  those  of  my  acquaintance  at  least,  are  human 
enough  not  to  want  a  long  list  of  college  presidents  in  their  state 
published  without  their  own  names  appearing  in  it.  With  the 
exception  of  some  college  presidents  who  had  been  in  touch  with 
this  Conference  and  had  thus  had  the  fire  communicated  to  them, 
we  did  not  really  expect  them  to  do  anything  for  us,  because 
they  are  busy  men  and  do  not  have  the  time  necessary  for  the 
drudgery  which  this  work  requires;  but  with  the  college  presi- 
dent as  vice-president  of  our  Association,  the  institution  was  open 
to  us.  These  educators  are  all  cordial  to  our  work  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  believe  in  the  cause  and  are  ready  to  aid  in  whatever 
way  they  can,  if  it  does  not  take  too  much  time. 

Then  we  set  to  work  to  find  some  existing  interest  in  the  insti- 
tutions upon  which  we  could  build.  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely 
on  student  organizations  to  carry  out  this  work ;  students  do  not 
get  inter^ted  in  world  problems  until  near  commencement  time, 
and  then  they  are  soon  out  and  gone.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  be 
from  outside  influences  that  interest  must  be  conveyed.  We 
found  such  a  center  of  interest  in  the  department  of  public  speak- 
ing. Every  professor  is  eager  to  find  some  means  of  promoting 
the  relative  importance  of  his  own  department,  if  he  be  properly 
ambitious.  We  were  able  to  secure  a  large  number  of  prizes  for 
essays  and  orations  on  peace  subjects.  We  had  such  prizes 
oifered  in  twenty-two  of  our  thirty-six  institutions ;  I  have  not  the 
exact  statistics,  but  something  like  one  hundred  young  men  and 
women  wrote  essays  or  orations  upon  the  subject  of  international 
arbitration.    We  did  not  require  they  should  advocate  it,  but 
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should  write  upon  the  general  subject.  Then  we  had  an  orator- 
ical contest  in  connection  with  our  annual  convention,  which  was 
participated  in  by  fourteen  students  who  had  been  selected  to 
represent  their  various  institutions.  They  were  all  strong  young 
men  and  had  some  orations  that  would  compare  favorably  with 
peace  oratory  anywhere.  As  a  condition  of  offering  these  prizes 
we  stipulated,  wherever  we  could,  that  the  university  or  college 
should  add  a  bibliography  of  peace  literature  to  their  libraries. 
We  thought  it  not  fair  to  ask  the  students  to  write  on  a  subject 
if  they  could  not  get  literature  about  it.  So  thirteen  colleges 
added  to  their  libraries  a  list  of  books  selected  by  Dr.  Trueblood 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  We  are  planning  in  the  future 
to  include  the  Chair  of  History  in  our  efforts.  We  believe  it 
very  important  to  interest  the  professors  of  history  in  this  work, 
so  that  in  connection  with  courses  of  history  they  may  give  a 
pacific  interpretation  to  history,  as  we  have  heard  so  ably  set 
forth  here.  We  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  interest  instructors 
of  history  in  our  institutions  in  this  work.  We  are  proposing 
for  next  year  to  add  to  our  working  force  in  the  Association  a 
general  secretary,  somewhat  after  the  method  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  stir  up  and  help  sustain  local  interest  in  the  work. 
Wherever  we  cannot  find  a  member  of  the  faculty  interested 
enough  to  work  eflFectively  among  the  students,  we  want  to  send 
the  secretary  to  interest  the  faculty  or  to  organi':e  a  student 
organization. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  begin  with  student  organi- 
zations and  have  them  carry  on  the  work  in  a  sufficiently  eflFective 
way  without  having  some  outside  influence.  This  must  lie  a  part 
of  tiie  work  of  education.  I  believe  pretty  thoroughly  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  adage,  the  "  young  men  are  for  war."  Their 
natural  disposition,  their  insight  into  history,  their  understanding 
of  such  matters  as  that  makes  them  predisposed  to  the  idea  that 
war  is  a  pretty  good  thing.  Yet  I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  arbitration  movement  and  an  interpretation  of 
history  from  the  pacific  side,  will  convince  them.  AH  we  need 
to  do  is  to  get  the  facts  before  them.  But  we  must  start  with 
some  existing  student  interest.  Such  immediate  college  interests 
as  athletics  will  be  eflFectively  cared  for  by  a  student  organization ; 
but  if  we  go  outside  these,  the  great  wodd  interests  must  come 
through  the  faculty  or  through  some  other  more  inmiediate 
interest  of  theirs,  such  as  oratory  or  debating  or  prizes,  in  order 
to  get  them  interested.  I  believe  that  every  one  who  writes  an 
oration  on  this  subject  comes  out  an  advocate  of  arbitration. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  debates.  My  experience  his  been  that 
when  a  young  man  debates  a  certain  side  of  a  subject,  he  is  very 
apt  to  be  convinced,  for  years  after  that,  that  his  side  is  right. 
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If  you  have  a  debate  on  this  subject,  the  men  who  take  the  side 
of  war  will  believe  in  it  a  good  while  afterward ;  they-^ave  seen 
the  evidence  on  that  side  and  they  have  espoused  it  so  intensely. 
With  maturer  people  I  think  it  is  different. 

This  covers  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly  as  I  recall  it.  To 
sum  up,  it  is  an  important  thing  to  find  in  each  college  faculty, 
a  man  believing  in  this  work,  who  will  devote  some  time  to  it ; 
professors  of  the  departments  of  English  or  History  or  Public 
Speaking  are  the  best  men,  because  of  their  lines  of  work.  One 
ofiier  item : — Some  of  the  most  effective  work  that  has  been  done 
in  our  institutions  has  been  done  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
There  was  a  very  liberal  series  of  prizes  offered  there  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Arbitration  of  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  his  own  initi- 
ative, offered  a  prize  in  another  university,  also,  in  which  he  is 
interested.  The  professor  of  history,  political  science  and  inter- 
national law  said  he  had  had  more  essays  and  more  reading  done 
on  that  subject  since  these  prizes  were  offered  and  our  society 
began  work  than  he  had  ever  had  before.  Here  is  a  field  in  which 
boards  of  trade  and  business  men  may  co-operate  in  educating 
the  sentiment  along  this  line.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  before,  we  bring  the  session  to 
a  close,  the  Conference  would  be  glad  to  hear  upon  this  sub- 
ject, however  briefly,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  undergraduate, 
and  I  will  ask  Mr.  C.  D.  Pugsley,  an  undergraduate  member 
of  Harvard  University,  whether  he  will  speak  for  five  minutes. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  C.  D.  PUGSLEY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  apd  Gentlemen:  Two 
years  ago  this  Conference  inaugurated  the  peace  movement 
among  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  by  appoint- 
ing a  special  committee  on  colleges.  The  excellent  work  of 
that  committee  is  well  known  to  most  of  you,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  they  were  instrumental  in  establishing  peace  socie- 
ties in  several  colleges  and  in  the  formation  of  an  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Society  in  the  Middle  West,  of  which  you  have 
heard  this  morning. 

The  college  man  in  the  study  of  history  realizes  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  progress  and 
development  toward  universal  peace.  In  the  early  dawn  of 
civilization  men  were  still  fighting  out  personal  differences; 
but  in  time  they  learned  that  mere  brute  force  could  not 
settle  the  disputes  of  rational  men,  and  so  left  their  differences, 
to  be  partially  settled  by  arbitration.  If  individuals,  who  have 
so  much  more  at  stake  and  so  much  greater  interests  than 
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nations,  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  settle 
disputes  by  arbitration,  the  nations  are  destined,  I  believe,  to 
follow  the  same  policy.  One  of  the  most  important  agencies 
in  bringing  this  about  is  the  great  advance  of  civilization  and 
trade  which  is  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  into  closer 
touch  with  one  another.  Fighting  is  the  occupation  of  the 
savage  and  it  is  a  survival  of  the  savagery  of  the  past  in  the 
civilization  of  the  present.  It  is  to  the  credit,  I  believe,  of 
the  American  nation  that  every  war  it  has  ever  waged  has 
been  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  that  it  has  only 
engaged  in  active  warfare  when  all  efforts  at  arbitration  have 
failed.  History  will  record  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  that  great  Harvard  graduate.  President  Roosevelt, 
that  he  brought  to  an  end  the  Russo-Japanese  war;  and  yet, 
not  satisfied  with  so  great  a  service  to  the  cause  of  peace,  he 
proposed  the  coming  Hague  Conference.  We  may  be  sure 
America  will  lead  the  world  to  universal  arbitration  if  we 
have  a  few  more  Presidents  like  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

College  men,  as  I  know  them,  full  of  the  vigor  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  g^eat  ambitions  as  yet  uncompro- 
mised  by  the  sterner  realities  of  life,  would  take  up  this  move- 
ment with  zeal  and  confidence.  College  ideals,  I  am  told  by 
men  who  are  long-time  graduates,  exert  an  influence  through 
life;  and  if  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  college  undergraduate  is 
the  peace  of  the  world,  I  am  sure  the  college  graduate  will  do 
what  he  can  to  bring  it  about  in  after  life.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  feel  confident  I  am  only  asking  what  each 
one  would  like  to  ask  when  I  prefer  a  request  that  the  discussicm 
of  this  morning  be  brought  to  a  formal  conclusion  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
heard  a  great  variety  of  suggestions  this  morning  concerning  the 
furtherance  of  this  cause  in  institutions  of  education.  Some  of 
them  have  been  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  may  be  taught 
and  done  in  schools  and  colleges.  But  I  think  most  of  them  have 
been  really  suggestions  that  this  holy  cause  is  best  to  be  furthered 
in  educational  institutions  by  a  steady  improvement  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Willoughby  called  their  moral  climate.  That  change  of 
moral  climate  is  sure  to  bring  about  a  state  of  public  opinion 
which  will  mitigate  the  violence  of  nations.  Now  there  are  a 
good  many  hopeful  signs  as  to  a  change  of  moral  climate  in  our 
institutions  of  education.  I  have  personally  seen  several  ^ost 
encouraging  changes  in  this  respect.    For  instance,  when  I  was 
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a  boy  in  the  best  public  school  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
oldest  school  in  Massachusetts,  the  control  used  was  physical 
force,  the  application  of  torture — that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it ; 
the  control  was  force.  Now  that  has  disappeared  from  the 
American  schopl  system,  and  with  it  has  gone  the  teaching  that 
force  is  the  rightful  ruler.  That  change  runs  through  the  Amer- 
ican family  as  well  as  the  American  school.  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  home  discipline  in  that  respect,  and 
that  improvement  goes  our  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  goes 
toward  the  abandoimient  in  all  human  affairs  of  the  exercise  of 
force  as  final  control. 

There  is  another  climatic  change  which  has  been  wrought  in 
schools  and  colleges  quite  within  the  period  of  my  observation. 
There  used  to  be  all  through  our  school  system  and  our  college 
system  a  large  element  of  prescription, — "  Thou  shalt "  and 
"Thou  shalt  not!"  There  was  a  deplorably  small  element  of 
cultivation  of  freedom  of  the  will,  of  self-control  in  the  individual. 

The  implicit  obedience  inculcation  is  another  way  of  express- 
ing subjection  to  force  in  government  It  is  essentially  military 
in  quality ;  and  there  again  we  have  a  change  in  all  our  educa- 
tional institutions  which  goes  the  way  of  this  Conference.  We 
cultivate  now  in  the  young, — ^that  is,  the  wise  teacher  cultivates 
in  the  young,  from  the  beginning  and  all  through  school  life, 
the  power  of  self-direction,  self-control ;  and,  after  all,  to  acquire 
self-control  is  the  supreme  object  in  education.  Here  again  is 
a  broad  change  in  education  which  goes  the  way  of  this  conference 
toward  international  self-control. 

But  are  we  to  expect  that  the  element  of  force  is  now  going 
out  of  government?  By  no  means.  It  must  remain,  as  Com- 
missioner Draper  said,  the  ultimate  appeal.  But  what  kind  of 
force  is  going  to  continue  in  the  world  ?  Not  the  force  of  army 
and  navy,  but  the  force  we  call  police  power,  a  force  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  applications  of  which  are  protective.  Force  as 
protection  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  force  as  aggression. 
What  the  world  is  going  to  preserve  as  abiding  force  is  the  force 
we  call  police  force,  which  keeps  peace,  preserves  order,  and 
brings  help. 

Universities  and  colleges  illustrkte,  I  believe — ^at  least  in  our 
country — the  coming  form  of  government  all  over  the  world. 
The  coming  form, — ^not  to-morrow,  not  in  the  next  decade,  but 
we  may  fairly  hope  in  the  next  century.  What  is  the  character- 
ization of  college  and  university  government?  No  force  what- 
ever, no  penalty  except  exile — ^and  that  is  enough — in  all  these 
college  and  university  administrations  of  our  country.  In  that 
condition  they  teach  freedom,  they  teach  self-government;  and 
there  is  another  thing  they  teach — good-will.  Good-will  among 
men  results  from  all  teaching  which  can  be  called  world-wide, 
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all  teaching  of  the  nature  of  different  peoples,  of  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  of  their  religions.  The  greatest  development  in 
teaching  that  I  know  of  during  the  last  ten  years  in  our  institu- 
tions is  the  development  of  what  is  called  comparative  teaching; — 
comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiology,  comparative  psy- 
chology, and  comparative  pathology.  This  comparative  teach- 
ing goes  right  into  moral  questions  as  well  as  physical  questions. 
Mudi  of  the  teaching  of  law  has  become  comparative  and  much 
of  the  teaching  of  religion. 

In  all  these  ways  the  colleges  and  universities  are  widening  out 
human  sympathies,  and  bringing  in  a  new  epoch  of  good-will. 
The  universities,  it  was  said  this  morning,  live  to  seek  and  to 
teach  truth.  Very  true.  Now  my  present  teachers  in  Biblical 
criticism  have  taught  me  that  the  angels'  song  over  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem  is  not  rightly  translated  in  the  common  version. 
It  is  not  "  Peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men ; "  the  real  meaning 
is,  "  Peace  on  earth  toymen  of  good-will,"  and  that  is  what  the 
universities  are  helping  to  bring  about,  the  increase  of  good-will ; 
and  then  force  will  only  be  applied  to  men  who  lack  good-will. 
There  will  always  be  some  such  men,  therefore  there  will  always 
be  some  force  needed,  so  far  as  we  can  see;  but  the  policies  of 
the  American  universities  as  forms  of  government  indicate  that 
before  very  long  the  free  governments  of  the  world  will  find 
it  necessary  to, use  but  little  force  and  that  a  police  force. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    The  Conference  is  adjourned  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 
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Thursday  Morning,  May  23,  1907. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  remember  that  some  fifty  years 
ago  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  classic  treatment  of  the  history 
of  society,  marked  the  passing  of  the  period  of  militarism  into 
the  period  of  industrialism.  It  is  appropriate  that  one  session 
of  this  Conference  should  be  devoted  to  hearing  men  who  are 
in  their  daily  life  and  activity  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial and  financial  movement  which  has  reached  such  stu- 
pendous proportions  in  these  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  The  progpram  for  this  evening  has  been  arranged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  the  other  organizations  here  represented. 

The  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  Conference 
to  interest  business  men  and  business  organizations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  APPEAL  TO 
BUSINESS  MEN  AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

To  THE  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration. 

PRESENTED  BY  CHARLES  RICHARDSON,   CHAIRMAN. 

During  the  past  year  the  details  of  the  work  allotted  to  this  Committee, 
and  the  correspondence  with  the  business  organizations  have  been  managed 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  with  characteristic  skill  and  efficiency. 

While  no  attempt  has  beeii  made  during  the  year  to  secure  additional 
endorsements  of  the  circular  *' Why  Business  Men  Should  Promote 
International  Arbitration,"  nine  prominent  bodies  have  volunteered 
such  endorsements,  increasing  the  number  of  endorsing  bodies  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  and  the  number  of  states  represented  (exclu- 
sive of  Canada)  to  thirty-eight. 

The  special  work  on  which  attention  has  been  concentrated  has  been  to 
secure  from  business  organizations  action  on  the  three  propositions  em- 
bodied in  the  petition  sent  by  this  Conference  last  year  to  President 
Roosevelt  urging  that  the  United  States  delegates  to  the  second  Hague 
Conference  be  instructed  to  urge  that  body  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to: 

T.  "A  plan  by  which  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  a  permanent 
and  recognized  Congress  of  the  Nations  with  advisory  powers. 

2.    "A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  acceptance  of  all  the  nations. 

3-  "A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and  if  possible  for  their 
reduction  by  concurrent  international  action." 

A  circular  prepared  by  this  Committee  urging  business  organizations 
to  adopt  the  above  resolutions  in  substance  and  communicate  their  action 
to  the  President  and  Secretarv  of  State  was  sent  out  in  December,  1906. 
A  copy  of  this  circular  as  well  as  of  the  list  of  endorsing  bodies  will  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  this  report  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
endorsing  bodies,  fiftjr-one  endorsed  the  resolutions,  two  bodies,  however, 
withholding  expression  on  restriction  of  armaments  and  one  body  on  a 
general  arbitration  treaty.     Practically .  all  of  these  bodies  communicated 
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their  action,  b^  resolution,  letter  or  petition,  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  and  many  of  them  sent  copies  to  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Hon.  Horace  Porter  and  Hon.  U.  M.  Rose,  delegates  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  eleven  organiza- 
tions not  included  in  the  list  of  endorsers. 

While  it  may  seem  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  organizations 
took  action,  it  should  be  Remembered  that  it  has  been  impossible  until 
quite  recently  to  make  po^tive  announcement  that  the  Hague  Conference 
would  meet  this  year,  and  business  organizations  naturally  hesitated 
somewhat  pendmg  such  an  announcement.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
bodies  which  acted  (a  list  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report)  arc 
almost  without  exception  large  and  influential. 

The  general  character  of  the  correspondence  has  been  encouraging, 
the  of^cials  and  members  of  the  endorsing  bodies  showing  more  and 
more  interest  in  the  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  report  substantial  gain^nn 
interest  and  in  willingness  to  co-operate. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to,  and  is  now  recommended  by  this 
Committee,  that  as  a  means  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  work  of 
these  Conferences,  the  Secretary  should  be  requested  to  prepare  a  special 
list  which  mi^ht  ^e  called  a  List  of  Co-operating  and  Corresponding 
Business  Organizations.  This  list  would  be  confined  to  associations  which 
have  shown  an  active  interest  in  international  arbitration,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  so  registered  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference";  and  desiring  to  receive  such  publications  and  appeals 
for  special  action  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  issued  from  these  head- 
quarters. Of  course,  no  such  organization  would  ever  be  responsible  for, 
or  in  any  way  affected  by,  anything  not  specifically  decided  upon  and 
approved  by  itself. 

In  previous  reports  and  circulars  this  Committee  has  emphasized  the 
sptscial  powers  and  opportunities  of  business  men  and  business  organiza- 
tions for  influencing  the  policies  of  our  government  and  tiie  development 
of  public  sentiment.  And  in  concluding  this  report  we  wish  to  urge  upon 
every  business  member  and  correspondent  of  this  Conference,  the  im- 
portance of  taking  advantage  of  every  suitable  opening  for  correcting 
erroneous  ideas.  There  are  still  many  persons  whose  antagonism  or 
indifference  can  be  converted  into  cordial  co-operation  by  a  tactful  pre- 
sentation of  such  arp^uments  as  those  that  have  become  too  familiar  for 
more  than  a  very  brief  reference  in  a  meeting  like  this. 

If  we  meet  with  the  argument  that  wars  have  sometimes  been  followed 
by  good  results,  we  can  always  answer  that  in  most  cases,  much  betteftr 
results  could  probably  have  been  attained  at  far  less  cost  and  without 
bloodshed,  and  that  no  aggressive  or  avoidable  war  can  ever  be  justified 
by  the'  fact  that  it  may  be  followed  by  a  subsequent  development  of 
material  prosperity  or  Christian  virtues.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  say 
that  the  outrages  by  the  robbers  on  the  road  to  Jericho  were  excusable 
because  they  Ted  to  the  exercise  of  general  helpfulness  by  the  Good 
Samaritan.  We  can  also  point  to  the  tendency  of  wars  to  destroy  or 
disable  those  who  are  strongest  and  best  fitted  to  serve  their  feflow- 
men  and  to  perpetuate  the  race. 

No  member  of  this  Conference  should  have  any  difficulty  in  showing 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  frequent  assumption  that  a 
total  or  partial  disarmament  must  necessarily  accompany  or  precede  the 
general  adoption  of  International  Arbitration,  or  of  an  agreement  for 
avoiding  a  further  increase  of  existing  armaments.  And  in  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  obvious  fact  that  no  additions 
to  the  army  or  navy  of  any  of  the  great  nations  can  make  it  materially 
stronger  than  it  now  is,  in  comparison  with  the  others, — because  every 
attempt  to  increase  its  proportionate  strength  must  inevitably  lead  to 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  armaments  of  the  other  countries. 
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Much  can  be  said  in  reply  to  the  plea  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  cases  in  regard  to  which  no  nation  should  ever  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  an  international  court  But  perhaps  the  most  useful 
answer  is  that  for  all  such  cases  the  right  to  ignore  the  decision  can  be 
expressly  reserved.  If  it  is  sti|)ulated  that  there  shall  be  no  fighting  until 
after  a  full  hearing  and  decision,  there  will  be  very  little  danger  of  a 
resort  to  arms. 

The  objection  that  an  international  court  could  not  be  effective  because 
it  would  have  no  army  or  navy  to  enforce  its  decisions,  can  be  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  authority  of  such  a  court  would  be  based  upon 
the  solemn  covenants  of  all  the  principal  nations  in  a  general  treaty. 
Its  conclusions  would  only  be  reached  after  full  hearings,  thorough 
iovestigation  and  careful  deliberation.  No  nation  that  has  been  a  volun- 
taiy  party  to  such  a  treaty  could  afford  to  incur,  or  long  endure  the 
universal  condemnation  and  contempt  of  mankind  by  violating  its  pledges 
and  refusing  to  accept  the  decisions  of  such  a  tribunal.  If  such  a  case 
should  ever  arise,  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  the  other  nations 
to  unite  for  the  prevention  of  forcible  aggression,  or  for  some  effective 
degree  of  financial  or  commercial  ostracism.  But  the  history  of  hundreds 
of  arbitrations  is  in  itself  a  conclusive  proof,  if  any  was  needed,  of  the 
extreme  improbability  that  such  measures  would  ever  be  necessary. 

The  s^me  lon^  record  of  successful  arbitrations  should  also  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  the  recently  expressed  fear  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  fair  arbitrators  or  judges.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  broadening,  purifying  and 
uplifting  effect  of  a  general  adoption  of  the  measures  we  urge.  They 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  advance  and  development  in  the 
popubu*  ideals,  and  in  reverence  for  fairness  and  justice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  their  leaders  and  governors  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.    It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals  that 

"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  it  ipolcen  a  noble  thought. 
The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmoet  being  rolls. 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
OutdaUi 


The  so-called  practical  difficulties  in  framing  an  affreement  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  seem  to  be  more  imaginary  than  real,  because 
what  is  required  is  not  an  agreement  that  shall  be  perfectly  fair  and 
just,  but  only  one  that  shall  be  perfectly  definite.  What  we  are  now 
askmg  for  is  not  the  "  right  limit  but  some  limit,  and  special  exceptions 
can  easily  be  made  for  the  special  conditions  or  temporary  deficienaes  of 
particular  nations.  It  is  eminently  a  case  for  insisting  on  the  old  maxim 
that  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  If  it  should  be  true,  as 
reported,  that  the  governments  of  the  nations  which  have  been  classed 
and  feared  as  "  The  Yellow  Peril "  will  be  among  the  foremost  at  The 
Hague  in  advocating  a  limitation  of  armaments,  it  will  refute  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  against  such  a  measure,  and  we  shall  all  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  such  a  splendid  augury  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
whole  world  Chables  Richardson,  Chairman, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Joel  Cook, 
Mahlon  N.  Kunb, 
W.  A.  Mahony, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Elwyn  G.  Preston, 
Cunton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Committee. 
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CIRCULAR  SENT  TO  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Lake  Mohonk   Conference  on   International  Arbitration,   Mohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

December^  1906. 

It  has  been  reported  although  not  officially  announced  that  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  will  meet  in  1907,  and  that  the  instructions  for  the 
American  delegates  are  now  being  considered.  These  instructions  may 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  final  results  of  the  meeting  at  The 
Hague,  and  any  requests  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  them  should  be 
put  in  the  form  of  appropriate  letters  or  resolutions  and  sent  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  soon  as  practicable. 

As  a  committee  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  we  wish  to  suggest 
for  your  consideration  the  importance  of  action  on  behalf  of  your  organi- 
zation in  this  connection. 

The  most  useful  and  essential  action  will  be  a  brief  but  emphatic 
expression  of  a  desire  that  the  United  States  delegates  may  be  instructed 
to  urge  the  consideration  of  the  three  measures  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  last  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  and  appearing  on  page  eight  of  the 
report  which  has  been  sent  to  your  address  and  also  on  the  enclosed 
sheet. 

These  measures  were  as  follows: 

"A  plan  b^  which  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  a  permanent  and 
recognized  Congress  of  the  Nations  with  advisory  powers." 
"A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  acceptance  of  all  the  nations." 
"A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and   if  possible   for  their 
reduction  by  concurrent  international  action." 

The  advocacy  of  these  measures  has  been  made  especially  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  omitted  or  excluded  in  the  call  for  the  Con- 
ference as  issued  by  the  Russian  Government  in  April  last.  It  is  obvious 
however  that  the  reservations  of  one  government  should  not  prevent 
the  others  from  expressing  their  views,  and  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria  and  Italy  have  already  decided  to  instruct  their 
delegates  to  advocate  the  restriction  of  armaments. 

Strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  three  measures  referred  to  in  this 
letter  have  been  adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  is  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  different  national  parliaments,  those  of  England, 
France  and  the  United  States  being  each  represented  by  more  than  200 
members.  The  American  group  has  taken  the  lead  in  devising  a  form 
of  treaty  which  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  by  informing  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips, 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  of  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  this  connection. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Charles  Richardson,  Chairman, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Joel  Cook, 
Mahlon  N.  Kline, 
W.  A.  Mahony, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Elwyn  G.  Preston, 
CuNTON  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Commtttee. 
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The  executive  committee  or  officials  of  th«  following  bodies  have 
endorsed  the  circular  **  Why  Business  Men  Should  Promote  International 
Arbitration.**  Organizations  marked  with  a  *  have  adopted  strong  reso- 
lutions favoring  international  arbitration;  those  marked  with  a  t  have 
appointed  standing  committees  on  international  arbitration;  those  marked 
!  have  appointed  delegates  to  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference; and  those  marked  °,  with  two  partial  exceptions,  endorsed  the 
resolutions  regarding  the  Hague  Conference  adopted  at  the  1906  meeting 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 


NATIONAL. 

National  Aawciatton  of  Manufacturers  || 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
National  Board  of  Traded  If* 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
National  Bunneas  League  of  America*  11* 

Chicago,  in. 

NatioQal    League     of     Commission     Mer- 

cbantall*. .  _ Boston.  Mass 

ALABAMA. 

The  Cosnmercial  Club Birmingham. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Mobile. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Board  of  TradeMll* Little  Rock. 

The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  TrmdefH 

Little  Rock. 
CALIFORNIA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce* ||. Los  Angeles. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Oakland. 

The  MeichanU'  Exchange* Oakland. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*  ||. .  Sacramento. 
Toe  Chamber  of  Commerce . . .  San  Francisco 
The  Merchants'  Association .  San  Francisco. 
The  Merchants'  Exchange*.  . San  Francisco. 
The  CalifomU  State  Board  of  Trade|| 

San  Francisco. 
COLORADO. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*  11* 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Merchants'  Association  ||* 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Real  Estate  Exchange! ) 

Colorado  Springs. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce|| Denver. 

The  Colorado    State    Commercial    Associa- 

tion*||* Denver. 

The  Bttsixiess  Men's  Association  1|. .  .Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Board  of  Trade Bridgeport. 

The  Business  Men's  Association*  11* 

New  Haven. 
The  Chamber  of  Conunercet  11* .  New  Haven. 

DELAWARE. 

Tifr  Board  of  Traded Wihxringlon. 
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FLORIDA. 

The  Board  of  Trade*)!* Jacksonville. 

The  Board  ol  Trade Tampa. 

GEORGIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade Brunswick. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Savannah. 

HAWAII. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*}}*. . .  Honolulu. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Board  of  Trade* .^bUcago. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Qtdncy. 

The  Business  Men's  Association*! 

Springfield. 

INDIANA. 

The  Commercial  Qub Fort  Wayne. 

The  Board  of  Trade Indianapolis. 

The  Commercial  Club  I! Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 
The  Merchants'  Association.  .Cedar  RapldS' 
The  Commercial  Qub*t Des  Moines. 

KANSAS. 

The  Commercial  Club Leavenworth. 

The  Commercial  Club* Topeka. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Louisville. 

The  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation   Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  Board  of  Trade.  Limited*! I 

New  Orieans. 
The  Progressive  Union* New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade!! Bangor. 

The  Merchants'    Exchange   and   Board    of 
Trade*!r Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade*!  |* Baltimore. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!! . . .  Daltl:norc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*  il^ Boeton. 

The  MerchonU'  Aaaodetionll* Boeton. 

The      MaaaachuBetts      State      Board      of 

Trade^lh" Boeton. 

The  Board  of  Trade||* Lynn. 

The  Board  of  Trade*irt Springfield. 

MICHIGAN. 
The  Business  Men's  Association^ 

Battle  Creek. 
MINNESOTA. 
Northwestern  Manufacturers'  Association" 

St.  Paul. 
MISSOURI. 

The  Board  of  Trade*|| Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club St.  Joseph. 

The  Business  Men's  League St.  Louis. 

The  Latin-American     Club     and     Foreign 

Trade  Association  ||" St.  Louis. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange* If* St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

Th^  Commercial  Club* Lincoln. 

The  Board  of  Trade Omaha. 

The  Commercial  Clubf* Omaha. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade*||*t Camden. 

The  Board  of  Tradell* Newark. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*  I  |*t Albany. 

The  Business  Men's  Associationfll*.  Auburn. 
The    Mantifacturars*    Association   of    New 

York*||r Brooklyn. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* ||* Buffalo. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*. ..... .Elmira. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerced Geneva. 

The  Board  of  Trade*|| Lockport. 

The  Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation*!  If* 

New  York. 

The  Merchants'  Association*  ||t*.  New  York. 

The  Produce  Exchange New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*)!*.  .Rochester. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*  || Syracuse. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Troy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indtistry 

Raleigh. 
The  Retail  Grocers'  Association. .  .Raleigh. 

OHIO. 

The  Business  Men's  Club||* Cincinnati. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*tir.Cincinnati. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!  |K  Cleveland. 

The  Board  of  Trade*tir Columbus. 

The  Board  of  Trade  1 1 Dayton. 

The  Commercial  Club Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The  Commercial  Qub Bearer. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oldahooa  City. 

OREGON. 

The  Board  of  TradeH Partlsnd. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*||*. .  .Portlsad. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Erie. 

The  Business  Men's  Exchange* Erie. 

The  Chamber  of  Commercefll* Brie. 

The  Board  of  TradeH Harrisbuig. 

The  Board  of  Trade Lancaster. 

The  Board  of  Trade*tir Philadelphia. 

The  Trades  League*tir Philadeiphia. 

The  Chamber  of  Conamerce*!!* . .  Pittsbingh. 

The  Board  of  Trade Reading. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t||* Scranton. 

The  Board  of  Trade. . .  i Wilkea-Bane. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Board  of  TradeH Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Cotton  Exchange** Memphis. 

The  Merchants'  Association**. . .  .Memphis. 
The  Board  of  TradeH* Nashville. 

TEXAS. 
The  Chamber  of  CommerceH. . .  .Beaumont. 
The  Commercial  Club Dallas. 

UTAH. 
The  Commercial  QubH sialt  Lake  City. 

VIRGINIA. 
The  Stock  Exchange Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Chamber  of  ConmierceH Seattle. 

The  Chamber  of  Conuneroe* Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Board  of  TradeH Wheeling. 

The  West  Viiginia  Board  of  TnuieH 

Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN. 

The  Commercial  Club MenoAionie. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce||*. . .  Milwaukee. 

CANADA. 

The  Board  of  Trade Hamfltoo. 

The  Board  of  Trade Montreal. 

The  Board  of  TradeH Toronto. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  AsaodatSon* 

Toronto. 
The  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Cmn- 

ada* Tocxmto. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Winnipeg. 
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The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr,  Joel  Cook, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  been 
chosen  by  the  business  men  present  as  their  chairman. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JOEL  COOK, 

PR£Sn>ENT    OF   THE   PHILADELPHIA    BOARD   OF    TRADE.  * 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have 
been  honored  by  my  associates  of  the  various  business  men's 
organizations  with  the  post  of  chairman  of  their  meeting  which 
they  held  to-day,  and  therefore  I  open  their  presentation  of  this 
subject.  I  think  I  may  properly  premise,  and  in  doing  so  repre- 
sent their  sentiment,  tfiat  we  have  heard  the  words  of  wisdom 
from  the  bench,  and  that  the  whole  business  organization  of  the 
United  States  honors  and  obeys  the  judiciary.  (Applause.)  We 
are  here  at  this  Conference  in  strong  numbers.  Fifty  organiza- 
tions are  here.  They  represent  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
Canada;  not  only  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the 
interior,  as  far  south  as  Florida,  as  far  west  as  the  Lakes  and 
the  Rockies,  and  even  one  of  our  newest  possessions,  Honolulu, 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  joining  with  us  a  voice  fromi 
Canada,  from  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  suppose  that  these  organizations  and 

the  business  interests  they  represent  may  only  be  described  as 

the  fighting  battle  ships  of  business.     We  try  by  arbitration, 

by  reasoning,  by   argument,   by   representations   to  legislative 

bodies   to   promote   business    interests.     I    do   not   want   you 

to  suppose  that  the  sole  end  of  business,  as  shown  by  these 

organizations,  is  simply  sordid — ^simply  for  gain  or  for  saving; 

it  is  far  otherwise.    We  have  come  here  from  all  quarters  and 

as  business  men  we  t^ecognize  and  appreciate  that  in  'addition 

to  the  great  humanitarian  ideas  developed  here,  everything  is 

conducted  by  the  most  enlightened  and  conservative  business 

arrangement.    Our  genial  host,  who  does  all  this,  must  be,  as 

we  think,  one  of  the  greatest  business  men  in  America,  and,  Mr. 

SmiJey,  we  recc^^ize  you  as  one  of  the  captains  of  American 

industry.     (Appkuse.) 

I  only  want  to  say  that  we  are  here  to-night  in  strength,  and 
that  there  are  various  principles  that  have  been  laid  down  by 
us  to  present  to  this  meeting.  Our  secretary  will  read  them  to 
you.      (Applause.) 

There  was  next  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kelsey,  acting 
as  Secretary  of  the  organizations  represented,  a  list  of  the  official 
delegates  present.  Fifty-four  prominent  orsfanizations  had 
appointed  delegates,  and  most  of  these  delegates  were  present. 
The  list  follows: 
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LIST  OP  ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED,  AND 
OP  DELEGATES. 

NATIONAL. 

National  Board  of  Trade Prank  D.  LaLanne.  Preddent. 

National  BusineM  League  of  America E.  Allen  Frost. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants A.  Warren  Patch.  Secretary. 

National  Manufacturers'  Association A.  B.  Parquhar. 

COLORADO.' 

Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce Dr.  James  A.  Hart. 

Colorado  Springs  Merchants  Association Dr.  James  A.  Hart. 

Colorado  Springs  Real  Bstote  Exchange Dr.  James  A.  Hart. 

Colorado  State  Commercial  Association  (Denver) Dr.  James  A.  Hart. 


PLORIDA. 
Jacksonville  Board  of  Ttade Dexter  Hunter. 

HAWAH. 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Conameroe W.  R.  Castle.  Jr. 

MAINE. 

Portland  Board  of  Trade Percy  H.  Richardson. 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade Percy  H.  Richardson 

MARYLAND. 

nnltimore  Board  of  Trade Eugene  Levering. 

liuitimore  Chamber  of  Commerce Douglas  M.  Wylle,  Presideilt 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  Merchants'  Association Charles  C.  Hoyt. 

MassachusetU  State  Board  of  Trade Loyed  E.  Chamberlam. 

Lynn  Board  of  Trade W.  H.  Treen.  Preaideat. 

Springfield  Board  of  Trade Philip  S.  Moxon. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden  Board  of  Trade Alexander  C.  Wood. 

Newark  Board  of  Trade John  McDowell. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce Wm.  B.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Manufacturen'  Association  of  New  York.  (Brooklyn) Wm.  E.  Bainbridge. 

Buifalo  Chamber  of  Commerce T.  Guilford  Smith. 

Geneva  Chamber  of  Commerce N.  B.  Remick. 

Lockport  Board  of  Trade M.  K.  Hoover. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  TransporUtion Tames  Talcott. 

New  York  Merchants'  Association J.  Crawford  McCreery. 


Rochester  C^hambca:  of  Onnmerce Winfred  J.  Smith. 

Syracuse  (Chamber  of  Onnmerce Delmer  B.  Hawkins. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Qub H.  T.  Atkins. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce (%axles  B.  Murray,  Sapt. 

Cleveland  (Clamber  of  Commerce J.  G.  W.  0>wles. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce Clark  Olds. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade Prank  D.  LaLamie. 

Philadelphia  Trades  League Mahlon  N.  Kline. 

Scranton  Board  of  Trade A.  W.  Dickson. 

CANADA. 

Toronto  Board  of  Trade Blias  Rogers. 
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Two  special  meetings,  outside  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  were  held  by  the  business  men,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted.  These  resolutions  were  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Conference  as  the  expression  of  the  business 
men. 

The  business  men  attending  the  Mohonk  G)nference  for  International 
Arbitration  recommend  the  following: 

(i)  "A  plan  by  which  the  Hague  (inference  may  become  a  permanent 
and  recognized  Congress  of  Nations  with  advisory  powers." 

(2)  "A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  acceptance  of  all  the  nations." 

(3)  "A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and  if  possible  for  their 
reduction  by  concurrent  international  action." 

(4)  "The  securing  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure 
and  the  neutralization  of  ocean  routes  durinU:  times  of  warfare." 

(5)  "The  prohibition  of  the  collection /of  private  debts  by  force  of 
anns." 

The  business  men,  who  had  full  charge  of  their  own  program, 
selected  a  limited  ntunber  of  speakers  from  among  the  delegates 
present.  They  also  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Publi- 
cation Committee  of  the  Conference  to  receive  short  manuscripts 
from  delegates  who,  by  reason  of  limited  time,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  A  number  of  delegates  have  forwarded 
manuscripts  which,  under  the  conditions  of  this  resolution,  will 
be  printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  session. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  other  speakers 
selected  by  the  business  men  to  represent  them  at  this  session. 
I  will  first  call  upon  Right  Reverend  Leighton  Coleman, 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  who  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
Wilmington  Board  of  Trade. 

REMARKS  OF  RT.  REV.  LEIGHTON  COLEMAN, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  WILMINGTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  be  a  member  of  this  Conference 
and  a  participant,  however  so  humbly,  in  this  present  discussion. 
At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  to  many  as  rather  an  intrusion 
on  my  part  that  I  should  presume  to  be  here  as  a  representative 
of  an  organized  body  of  business  men,  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Wilmington.  And  yet  the  secretary  has  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  president  of  that  organization  to  the  effect  that  I  am  its  duly 
appointed  representative,  and,  if  I  may  call  for  further  testimonv 
in  my  behalf,  I  think  the  President  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  who  is  here,  and  who  is  my  friend,  will  add  his  word 
of  assurance  to  the  effect  that  I  am  recognized  as  an  active 
member  of  that  Board. 
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To  justify  my  acceptance  of  the  appointment  with  which  I  have 
been  so  unworthily  honored,  I  might  say  in  general  that  a  clergy- 
man who  is  undertaking  to  discharge  strictly  ecclesiastical  duties 
without  regard  to  tiie  principles  which  obtain  generally  amongst 
business  men  has  mistaken  his  calling.  I  know  very  well  that 
there  are  many  who  think  the  clergymen  are  not  as  a  rule  very 
good  business  men.  I  venture  to  differ,  with  all  due  deference 
and  yet  after  a  considerable  amount  .of  experience  in  this  respect, 
from  such  an  opinion,  being  perfectly  willing  (if  I  may  not  be 
trespassing  upon  the  line  of  courtesy)  to  put  alongside  the  fail- 
ures amongst  business  men,  technically  so-called,  the  failures 
amongst  tlie  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the  land.  And  in 
further  justification  of  my  attendance,  I  may  say  that  in  the  first 
recorded  public  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord  He  gave  utterance 
to  a  great  truth  to  be  remembered  and  to  be  applied  in  their  daily 
lives,  as  well  by  clergymen  as  by  laymen,  when  in  answer  to  the 
anxious  inquiry  of  his  earthly  parents  why  he  had  given  them 
so  much  concern  as  to  why  he  was  absent  from  their  number, 
He  replied,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father's  busi- 
ness?" I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  another  version  of  the 
sayings  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  but  King  James'  version  in  this 
connection,  as  in  others,  is  still,  Mr.  Chairman,  good  enough  for 
me,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there^  disappeared  from  general 
circulation  the  very  phrase  which  I  quoted  of  our  Blessed  Lord's 
saying  on  that  memorable  occasion,  because  He  reminded  those 
who  heard  Him,  as  He  has  since  reminded  all  of  His  disciples 
and  followers,  that  discipleship  in  Him  and  following  of  Him 
were  to  be  accounted  a  regular  or  lawful  continuous  act  of  busi- 
ness. And  therefore  let  me  say  again,  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  speak,  to  look  upon  clergy- 
men as  not  deserving  of  a  place  amongst  those  who  are  technically 
styled  "business  men." 

In  regard  to  the  very  question  which  is  more  specifically  pre- 
sented to  us  for  consideration  to-night,  the  attitude  of  business 
men  towards  this  question  of  international  arbitration,  what  are 
the  duties  in  this  respect  devolving  upon  business  men?  Might 
I  say  that  if  the  business  men  of  this  nation  were  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  to  consider  the  privilege  of  fellowship  in  the 
principles  of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  of  more  value  than  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  mere  hoarding  of  filthy  lucre,  we  should 
be  a  great  deal  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  our  great  desires 
in  this  respect  and  in  other  needed  and  praiseworthy  respects. 
It  is  to  me,  sir,  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  amongst  so  many 
organizations  of  business  men,  this  question  of  international 
arbitration  has  been  utterly  removed,  or  practically  so,  from  the 
mere  position  of  academic  discussion,  and  now  belongs  bv  gren- 
eral  consent  to  those  topics  which  are  of  the  most  practical  char- 
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acter.  The  very  increase  in  the  number  of  such  organizations 
represented  here  from  time  to  time  proves  this  most  manifestly, 
but  in  addition  to  the  organizations  here  represented,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  similar  organiza* 
tions  scattered  throughout  the  land,  the  members  of  which  are 
in  entire  accord  with  5ie  sentiments  which  we  now  hope  permeate 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  here  as  members  of  this  Conference. 
Therefore,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  answer  to  the  very  ques- 
tion as  to  how  business  men  can  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
interest  in  this  matter,  to  have  presented  to  us  to-night  this  very 
large  and  representative  list  of  organizations  who  have  gathered 
in  our  midst ;  and  might  I,  as  a  practical  matter  in  this  connec- 
tion, say  how  much  impressed  I  was  with  the  suggestion  made 
this  morning  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  the  several  boards  of 
trade  throughout  the  land  should  be  urged  by  some  pecuniary 
donations  to  establish  lectureships  or  to  give  prizes  for  discus- 
sion in  this  very  field  of  international  arbitration ;  and  I  shall  take 
advantage  on  my  return  to  the  Board  of  Trade  jof  Wilmington 
to  press  this  notion  upon  my  fellow-members, 

I  should  have  been  glad,  had  the  opportunity  been  afforded  me, 
to  speak  more  directly,  perhaps,  to  the  question  of  the  relation  to 
the  mercantile  interests  of  our  land  of  war  and  its  consequences, 
but  I  must  simply  content  myself  with  one  closing  thought,  as^ 
to  the  immeasurable  potency  of  the  influence  in  state  and  national 
affairs  wielded  by  the  business  men  of  this  nation,  and  pray  that 
it  may  ever  be  on  the  side  of  right,  but  ever  accompanied,  too, 
by  the  divine  and  irresistible  force  of  forbearance,  justice,  reason, 
self-effacement,  peace,  and  love.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  LOYED  E.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

DELEGATE    OF   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    STATE    BOARD   OF    TRADE. 

I  suppose  the  average  business  man  in  his  annual  life  comes 
in  closer  contact  with  a  greater  variety  of  men  at  more  points  in 
the  circle  than  any  other  man  in  our  midst.  For  that  reason  the 
business  man  becomes  a  valuable  asset  in  any  institution  or  cause 
that  presupposes  and  necessitates  the  creating,  the  fostering  or 
development  of  public  sentiment.  The  business  man  in  the  halls 
of  the  legislature  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  wise  legislation.  The 
business  man  has  the  ear  of  the  government,  because  the  govern- 
ment knows  he  is  a  conservative  man,  that  he  is  a  potent  factor 
in  his  community  and  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  after  he  has 
seen  and  discussed  all  sides  of  a  given  question.  The  business 
man  essentially  desires  peace  rather  than  disturbance.  Then  it 
becomes  necessary  in  this  cause,  as  in  all  others,  to  have  with  it 
the  best  influence  of  the  business  man,  and  I  have  always  con- 
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ceived  it  as  one  of  the  wisest  moves  in  this  Conference  that  it 
sought  a  few  years  ago  to  secure  as  its  clientage  the  business 
community  and  organizations  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mas««chusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  early  became  inter- 
ested in  this  movement  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the 
invitation  that  was  sent  out.  It  entered  at  once  upon  its  work, 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  a  negative  factor,  but  would  (if 
it  could)  become  a  positive  force.  The  board  immediately 
formed  a  permanent  committee  on  international  arbitration. 
That  committee  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  merely 
an  ornament,  but  that  it  was  there  to  do  some  work.  It  was  to 
keep  its  eye  out  over  the  world ;  it  wa^  to  voice  to  the  organiza- 
tion the  best  and  growing  sentiment  of  the  world  along  these 
lines  and  it  was  to  be  the  mouthpiece,  if  the  necessity  came 
about,  to  speak  for  the  movement  The  committee  wrote  up  the 
history  of  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  it  sought  in  every  way  to  make 
the  work  of  this  Tribunal  and  its  possible  work,  as  well  as  its 
history,  known  to  all  the  membership.  As  chairman  of  that 
committee  I  think  we  have  succeeded  in  so  doing.  But  this 
Board  was  not  content  to  move  along  these  lines ;  it  was  desirous, 
if  it  could,  of  contributing  something  positive  to  this  great  work 
outside  of  the  lines  that  had  been  suggested  to  it,  and  some  of 
you  may  remember  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  present  before 
this  Conference,  representing  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  a  propo- 
sition which  it  had  worked  out  and  which  it  had  sought  to  g^ve 
to  the  world. 

This  was  the  neutralization  of  the  ocean  routes  of  travel 
between  the  great  commercial  ports  of  the  world.  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Trade  realized  the  importance  of  com- 
merce; that  it  had  been  the  inspiration  of  discoverers;  that  it 
was  the  mother  of  expansion;  that  great  wars  had  been  fought 
in  its  behest  and  in  its  behalf  and  at  its  command  treaties  had 
been  framed  and  peace  had  once  more  reigned.  It  realized  that 
there  had  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  world  when  die 
commercial  force  was  so  powerful  as  to-day;  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  the  nations  were  so 
closely  allied  as  to-day,  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  world's 
history  when  by  reason  of  science,  by  reason  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone  and  swift-moving  steamships,  which  had  been  brought 
about  because  of  commerce,  the  whole  family  was  so  near  being 
a  real  family  as  in  these  very  years  in  which  we  now  live. 

It  invoked  in  this  proposition  three  fundamental  ideas;  one 
was  the  right  of  intercourse  between  nations.  I  may  say  this  is 
an  inalienable  right.  It  is  a  right  of  all  sovereign  powers  that 
there  should  be  free  intercourse,  one  with  another.  It  invoiced 
in  the  second  place  that  the  waters  of  the  great  oceans  are  com- 
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mon  property,  that  all  nations  bordering  upon  them  have  a  right 
to  use  that  common  highway,  and  no  belligerent  nations,  because 
of  some  little  difference  of  their  own,  have  a  right  to  trespass 
on  this  common  property.  It  invoked  as  the  third  proposition, 
neutrality,  neutrality  being  in  time  of  war  a  continuation  of  the 
conditions  that  existed  before  the  war  came  into  existence. 
Based  upon  these  three  ideas  it  propounded  the  doctrine  that  the 
great  trade  routes  between  the  commercial  centers  of  the  world 
diould  be  left  open  so  that  in  case  of  war  contending  parties 
should  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  had  the  privilege 
and  right  to  use  this  common  highway. 

.We  prcxnulgated  that  doctrine,  we  thought  we  had  a  good 
thing,  and  we  were  determined  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
know  something  about  it.  We  sent  communications  to  all  the 
business  organizations  of  the  country  and  to  every  government 
of  the  world.  They  were  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  perhaps, 
but  we  had  performed  our  duty.  We  came  to  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference and  you  saw  the  benefit  of  it  and  unanimously  incorpo- 
rated it  in  your  platform  last  year.  Under  this  powerful  guaran- 
tee we  went  forth,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending,  as  dele- 
gate, the  last  Intemat^al  Peace  Congress  at  Milan.  There 
this  question  was  brought  up,  and  Dr.  Trueblood,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  went,  later  referred  in  his  paper  to  the  debate  on  the 
proposition  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  to  which  he 
had  ever  listened  in  any  Peace  Conference.  It  was  seriously 
discussed  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  representatives. 
If  time  allowed  1  would  like  to  bring  up  the  arguments  presented 
pro  and  con.  I  then  went  to  the  International  Law  Association 
at  Berlin  and  the  pr(q>osition  was  there  submitted  to  a  committee 
for  its  study  along  these  same  lines.  We  sent  a  delegation  to 
the  National  Peace  Conference  recently  held  in  New  York  and, 
although  not  incorporated  in  the  platform,  it  became  the  subject 
of  a  supplementary  resolution.  The  present  session  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  memorialized  the  President,  indicating  sev- 
eral subjects  which  it  thought  proper  for  the  next  discussion  at 
The  Hague;  and  because  of  the  suggestion  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  the  Legislature  incor- 
porated into  its  memorial  this  proposition.  We  have  not  been 
content  to  stop  there.  We  have  sent  our  own  memorial  to  the 
President  along  these  same  lines  and  I  thought  perhaps  at  this 
time  it  might  be  interesting  for  me  to  rehearse  what  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss,  because  it  has  already  been  adjudicated  upon  by 
this  body,  that  these  business  organizations  can  find  a  world  of 
opportunity,  if  so  disposed,  to  give  the  sledge  hammer  blows  of 
hard-headed,  conservative,  practical  men  in  behalf  of  this  great 
proposition.     (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  DEXTER  HUNTER, 

DELEGATE  OF   THE   JACKSONVILLE   BOARD  OF   TRADE. 

Mr.  Chatrman,  Mr,  Smiley  and  my  Friends:  What  is  the  real 
attitude  of  the  average  business  man  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  international  arbitration?  By  the  average  business  man  I  do 
not  mean  the  multi-millionaire;  I  do  not  even  include  the  man 
who,  having  passed  the  meridian  of  life  and  accumulated  a  com- 
fortable competence,  is  making  the  final  preparation  for  his  exit 
from  this  world.  I  mean  simply  the  earnest,  hard-headed  work- 
ing man  whose  time  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  prosecutfen  of  his 
business  and  who  in  a  general  way  rarely  bestows  much  thought 
upon  any  other  subject. 

So  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  go,  this  man  docs 
not  give  his  hearty  approval  to  the  subject  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  actively  oppose  it. 
His  attitude,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  it,  is  one  of  quiet  acqui- 
escence in  the  doctrine,  due  in  part  to  its  high-sounding  title  and 
in  part  to  the  distinguished  character  of  the  men  by  whom  it  is 
advocated.  In  a  word,  having  assented  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion, his  mind  is  in  a  plastic  state  and  he  is  awaiting  further  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  just  here  that  the  opportunity  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  come  in. 
It  is  for  them  to  say,  and  especially  for  our  delegation  to  the 
Hague  Conference  to  say,  whether  this  nation  shall  stand  for 
peace  or  war.  The  average  business  man  is  a  man  of  "good- 
will "  and  he  will  ardently  support  any  proposition  put  forward 
by  the  Hague  Conference  that  makes  for  peace  and  that  does 
not  involve  the  honor  of  the  flag  or  the  integrity  of  our  territory. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  average  business  man  does  expect  of 
our  delegates  to  the  Conference  is  that  they  shall  be  inspired  by 
the  belief  that  sometime,  somehow,  war  will  cease,  and  deal  with 
all  subjects  brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  the  Conference  in  that 
spirit.  He  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  our  delegates  should 
fail  earnestly  to  advocate  the  following  propositions,  provided 
opportunity  is  afforded  therefor: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  arbitration; 

2.  The  limitation  of  naval  armaments; 

3.  The  establishment  of  neutral  zones  of  travel  on  the  high 
seas; 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  prohibition  of  the  collection  of 
private  debts  by  one  nation  as  against  another  nation  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  average  business  man  has  heard  a  good  deal  during  the 
past  year  about  the  abstract  principle  of  arbitration.  He  is  in 
the  position  of  the  builder  who,  having  been  driven  over  a  large 
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estate  and  finally  taken  upon  a  high  mountain,  was  asked  what 
he  would  charge  to  erfect  a  mansion  upon  that  mountain.  "  But," 
said  the  builder,  "  where  are  your  plans  and  specifications  ? " 
The  average  business  man  is  locking  to  the  Hague  Conference 
for  the  plans  and  specifications.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  JAMES  A.  HART, 

DELEGATE    OF    THE    COLORADO    SPRINGS    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 
AND  OTHER    COLORADO   BODIES.       ' 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  express  my  personal  interest  and  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  this  body.     Personal  opinions  and  personal  interest 
of  course  count  for  something.     My  pride  may  be  pardoned  when 
I  state  that  in  the  short  time  of  two  years  the  whole  State  of 
Colorado  has  come  to  regard  with  keen  notice  and  appreciation 
the  deliberations  of  this  Conference.     Now  this  is  no  idle  state- 
ment for  our  papers  publish  every  item  procurable  in  reference 
to  what  takes  place  at  these  sessions.    Last  summer  upon  my 
return  to  Colorado  Springs  in  August   (several  months  after 
our  last  meeting)  I  had  no  more  than  reached  my  room  when 
an  interview  was  requested  by  a  representative  of  a  dafly  paper 
who  stated  that  he  came  at  once  to  obtain  all  the  information  he 
could  regarding  the  Mohonk  Conference.    When  I  came  here 
two  years  ago  representing  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  believe  that  I  was  the  only  delegate  from  as  far 
west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.     I  might  even  have  been  con- 
sidered something  of  a  curio,  for  at  about  that  time  Colorado 
had  a  reputation  of  acquiring  peace  even  if  they  had  to  fight  for 
it    It  was  difficult  for  me  to  explain  that  I  was  not  a  college 
professor,  or  that  I  did  not  represent  a  pulpit  in  my  native  town. 
In  fact  I  was  asked  if  I  was  not  a  noted  Episcopal  dean  from 
Denver.    At  that  time  Colorado  was  simply  represented  here 
by  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Last  year,  out 
of  about  fifty  business  organizations  represented  here,  the  State 
of  Colorado  was  entitled  to  over  one-tenth  of  the  representation, 
there  being  six  different  business  associations  represented  from 
different  parts  of  the  State.    The  same  organizations  not  only 
continue  their  interest  in  the  Mohonk  Conference,  but  have  again 
passed  strong  resolutions  of  endorsement  of  its  deliberations, 
these  resolutions  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Conference.     I  will  state  also  that  these  various  organizations 
sent  a  memorial  to  President  Roosevelt  endorsing  the  three  reso- 
lutions passed  by  this  Conference.    Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  trust  you  will  realize  how  earnestly  our  lovely  Colorado  desires 
to  extend  its  sunshine  by  these  expressions.     (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  DAVID  P.  JONES, 

FORMER   MAYOR  OF   MINNEAPOLIS. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not 
a  duly  accredited  representative  of  any  business  organization  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  do  not  represent  a  Board  of  Trade 
or  a  Qiamber  of  Commerce,  but  as  a  business  man  of  that  city 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  stand  before  this  fine  audience 
and  express  my  personal  interest  in  the  great  object  of  the  meet- 
ing which  is  held  here,  and  to  say  that  the  heart  throb  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  our  city  beats  in  unison  with  the  great  theme 
under  discussion  heref  The  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
is  the  attitude  of  business  men  towards  this  great  movement?" 
That  question  has  been  already  well  answered  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me.  The  business  men  have  been  speaking  for  those 
large  interests  they  represent. 

An  incident  has  recently  occurred  in  our  own  city  which  will 
explain  better  perhaps  than  I  could  in  any  other  way  the  drift 
and  sentiment  toward  universal  peace  and  international  arbitra- 
tion. Sometimes  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  wisdcnn  shall  be  ordained."  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
almost  true  in  our  own  community,  for  I  have  with  me  a  clipping 
which  I  took  from  one  of  our  local  papers,  which  describes  some- 
thing which,  in  this  morning's  session,  we  were  not  sure  could 
be  praqtically  carried  out,  namely,  a  day  set  apart,  once  a  year 
presumably,  for  exercises  of  a  general  character  in  the  public 
schools.  In  order  that  the  great  subject  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  arbitration  of  international  difficulties  might  be  dis- 
cussed, the  public  schools  of  our  city  had  a  date  fixed,  or  as  nearly 
fixed  as  possible,  approaching  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and  had  a 
celebration.  I  want  to  say  in  passing,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  you  could  not  choose  a  day  which  could  be  universally  used 
in  this  country  because  the  date  fixed  might  come  on  a  Saturday 
or  a  Sunday,  that  by  agreement  I  think  such  a  date  could  be  fixed 
upon  the  nearest  approaching  school  date  to  the  eighteenth  of 
May.  Let  me  read  a  clipping  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
which  is  the  best  offer  I  can  m^e  as  to  the  intelligent  prcxnotion 
of  this  subject  in  Minneapolis : 

"Celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  world  peace 
court  at  The  Hague,  the  schools  of  Minneapolis  without  exception  held 
appropriate  exercises  yesterday.  Aside  from  a  few  special  features  in 
each  room,  the  program  was  uniform  throughout  the  city,  each  room 
following  the  outline  sent  from  Boston  by  the  National  Peace  Society, 

"While  patriotic  songs  and  recitations  played  a  large  part  in  all  the 
exercises,  everything  tending  to  glorify  war  was  carefully  expunged. 
The  universal  features  of  the  program  were  the  telling  of  stories  of  the 
peace  conference;  th'^  *i>a4ing  of  original  essays  on  the  desirability  of 
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world-iride  peace;  the  reading  of  William  Ellcry  Channing's  master 
oration  on  "The  Glory  of  War,"  in  which  the  horrors  of  war  are  held 
up  to  view  in  mrniistakable  terms. 

"Everywhere  the  proposed  exercises  were  given  the  full  encouragement 
of  parents  and  teachers.  Dr.  C.  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  interest  shown  in  the  exercises,  which 
he  had  expected  to  be  rather  perfunctory.  He  said  that  the  children  had 
shown  the  most  intense  interest  and  had  taken  great  pains  to  prepare 
their  stories  and  essays.*' 

That  is  what  transpired  in  our  city  in  the  public  schools,  with 
for^-three  thousand  children  participating.  It  was  a  fine 
exhibition.     (  Applause. ) 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  that  public  sentiment  may  be  formu- 
lated in  the  public  schools,  for  we  very  well  know  that  the  child 
is  father  to  the  man,  and  if  he  can  only  plant  the  good  seed  in 
the  growing  generation,  the  problems  that  confront  us  and  about 
whidi  we  are  only  now  slowly  gaining  wisdom,  will  be  more 
easily  understood  as  our  children  come  to  take  our  places.  I  am 
a  profound  believer,  and  want  to  make  that  statement  here,  that 
'  you  can  nowhere  else  propagate  the  great  truth  about  this  impor- 
tant mission  of  peace  and  arbitration  to  better  advantage  than 
to  do  it  through  the  children  who  are  going  to  be  the  men  and 
the  women  in  the  coming  years.  This  is  the  practical  contribu- 
tion which  I  have  to  make.  I  haven't  said  much  about  the  busi- 
ness men's  interests.  Business  men  are  extremely  practical,  but 
th(y  can  help  the  movement  in  various  ways,  just  as  this  distin- 
guished man,  Mr.  Smiley,  our  honored  host,  ,has  shown  that  he 
can  be  the  greatest  propa^ndist  for  the  peace  of  the  world  in  his 
own  person  in  the  splendid  manner  by  which  he  brings  you\and 
me  and  these  hosts  together  year  by  year.  Each  man  coming  here 
must  be,  if  he  is  a  true  patriot  and  a  whole-hearted  man,  a  center 
of  influence  following  this  great  propagandist's  magnificent  effort 
to  instill  these  thoughts  into  our  minds.  Many  a  man,  who  is  a 
business  man,  can  help  by  the  offer  of  financial  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  giving  prizes  for  debates  or  essays  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Let  the  business  man  at  least  try  to  finance  the  propaganda 
for  oeace  in  the  world.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  G.  W.  COWLES, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE   CLEVELAND   CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  our 
April  meeting  of  the  Qiamber  of  Commerce  in  Cleveland  a  large 
number  of  new  members  were  admitted,  and  the  President  stated 
that  the  total  membership  was  then  raised  to  1,890.  These  are 
the  business  men  of  Cleveland,  organized  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions relating  not  only  to  trade,  but  to  government,  and  to  all 
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the  interests  which  affect  our  business  life,  among  them  those 
affecting  peace  and  war. 

We  are  a  peaceful  and  peace-loving  people.  We  do  not  wish 
for  war.  We  do  not  provoke  war.  There  has  never  been  a  war 
in  the  history  of  our  country  which  was  provoked  in  any  manner 
or  demanded  by  the  business  interests  of  our  country.  If  any 
could  be  so  considered  it  might  be  the  War  of  1812,  whidi 
originated  in  commercial  irritations  and  contentions  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  regarding  blockades  and  embargoes, 
and  searches  and  impressments  on  the  high  seas.  But  I  think 
historians  agree  that  that  war  was  unnecessary  and  might  have 
been  avoided ;  certainly  it  would  not  have  occurred  had  it  been 
possible  to  interchange  opinions  as  rapidly  between  the  two  coun* 
tries  as  since  the  days  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  For  the  obnoxious 
"  orders  in  council "  which  had  been  most  offensive  to  our  gov- 
ernment, were  repealed  in  London  five  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war  at  Washington;  illustrating  what  an  opportunity  there 
was  for  diplomacy  to  avert  that  war ;  certainly  arbitration  might 
have  done  so.  The  demand  for  the  war  was  not  by  the  commer- 
cial or  business  interests  of  the  country,  but  rather  by  the  polit- 
ical necessities  of  a  party  and  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
who  thought  a  war  with  England  just  at  that  time  would  be 
favorable  to  their  partisan  and  personal  interests. 

The  war  with  Mexico  was  not  demanded  by  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  but  by  the  slave-holding  interests  of  the 
Southern  states.  It  was  an  unpopular  war  throughout  the  North. 
It  was  demanded  by  the  South  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  additional 
territory  over  which  the  institution  of  slavery  might  extend. 
That  war  was  considered,  and  I  think  history  still  classifies  it, 
as  an  unjust  war  of  aggression.  It  was  an  unnecessary  war,  and 
it  was  not  wanted  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  necessary;  and  so 
was  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  These  two  wars 
were  inevitable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  even  these  most  just  and  necessary  wars  were  not  entered 
upon  from  business  considerations,  but  by  reason  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them — ^the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
thirteen  Colonies  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  From  the 
business  standpoint  war  would  have  been  avoided  in  both  cases 
if  it  could  have  been. 

The  last  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  that  with  Spain,  was 
not  demanded  by  the  business  interests  of  our  country.  The 
business  men — ^merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  traders  and 
others— deprecated  that  war,  used  their  influence  to  prevent  it, 
made  every  possible  effort  to  postpone  its  declaration  and  ulti- 
mately to  cause  that  there  should  be  no  war,  but  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  should  be  settled  by  diplomacy.     President  McKin- 
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ley  asd  Secretary  Hay  were  opposed  to  war  with  Spain  and  did 
cvcr3rfliing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  declaration  of  it.  There 
were  certain  newspapers,  the  so-called  **  yellow  journals/'  and  a 
certain  group  or  class  of  Members  of  Congress,  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  who  clamored  for  that  war.  It 
was  not  a  necessary  war,  thou^  it  may  have  been  a  righteous 
war.  We  did  not  want  Cuba;  we  did  not  go  to  war  to  gain 
anything  for  ourselves.  We  did  not  want  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  did  not  even  think  of  such  a  thing  as  acquiring  those  islands 
for  commercial  purposes  at  the  outbreak,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  war,  until  Dewey  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila  and 
defeated  the  Spanish  navy  there. 

I  am  reciting  these  incidents  to  show  that  the  business  interests 
of  this  country  want  peace  and  will  have  it  when  they  can,  and 
will  side  with  any  proposition  for  any  war  whatever  only  when 
freedom  and  justice  and  right  demand  it ;  that  is  when  there  is  left 
no  other  way  to  secure  these  ends  but  by  force.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  would  not  have  let  the  colonies  become  indepen- 
dent ;  the  people  of  the  South  would  not  have  sold  their  slaves. 
The  necessity  of  those  wars  was  just  as  imperative  as  the 
plagues  of  Israel  upon  Pharoah,  when  the  Lord  said :  "  Let  my 
people  go." 

The  great  destructiveness  of  war,  its  interference  with  busi- 
ness, the  acciimulation  of  indebtedness,  the  burdening  of  the 
people  by  taxation,  the  waste  of  human  life  as  well  as  of  human 
property,  all  these  considerations  are  leading  business  men  to 
deprecate  war  and  to  seek  to  avoid  it. 

What  can  the  business  men  of  this  country  do  to  promote  the 
practice  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  ? 
We  are  already  acting,  as  has  been  said,  through  our  business 
organizations.  We  are  seeking  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
the  different  cities  where  our  life  and  our  work  is,  and  I  am  sure 
that  public  opinion  is  being  created  and  focused  upon  this  Hague 
Conference  and  its  work  in  a  very  large  degree  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  cities  of  our  country. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  R.  CASTLE,  JR., 

DELEGATE  OF  THE   HONOLULU    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Whatever  the  Spanish  war  did  for  this 
country,  whether  it  should  have  been  or  should  not  have  been, 
it  seems  to  me  it  added  responsibilities  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  peace  question.  Before  the  Spanish  war 
we  had  every  humanitarian  reason  and  every  reason  of  righteous- 
ness to  urge  international  arbitration.  Since  that  war  we  have 
added  to  our  possessions.    We  have  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Pacific,  and  in  those  islands  war  would  mean  annihilation  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens.  In  this  country 
war  would  mean  hard  times;  to  us  out  there  it  would  mean 
destruction.  We  cannot  support  ourselves.  •  We  have  hot  enough 
land  to  raise  g^ain  on  which  to  live.  Our  whole  prosperity,  our 
whole  life  depends  on  commerce,  and  that  means  that  we  must 
get  food  stuffs  from  this  country,  that  we  must  send  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  this  country  ever3rthing  we  produce.  Since 
annexation  in  1898  the  export  from  the  islands  has  increased 
over  one-half.  At  that  time  it  was  about  fourteen  millions;  in 
1905  it  was  thirty-six  millions.  This  produce,  principally  sugar, 
must  all  be  sent  across  the  water.  Another  tiling  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands  depends  is  the  tourist  travel.  That 
would  be  gone  instantly  in  case  of  war.  It  seems  as  though  one 
would  have  less  of  war  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  peaceful  place,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
places  in  the  world  to  any  rumor  of  war.  As  an  example  of 
that,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  we  could  not  get  laborers; 
we  had  not  enough  there.  The  result  was  that  our  export  in 
1905  was,  as  I  have  said,  thirty-six  millions ;  in  1906  only  twenty- 
six  millions,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  that  war  prevented  us 
from  getting  laborers  from  Japan.  Just  lately  the  bare,  foolish 
rtmiors  (as  we  know  them)  of  trouble  with  Japan  on  account  of 
the  San  Francisco  school  affair,  almost  entirely  stopped  tourist 
travel,  which  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  islands. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  utterly  unprotected,  in  case  of 
war  any  nation  could  step  in  there  and  destroy  the  whole  place. 
The  United  States  government  is  thinking  now  of  turning  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  territory  to  use  in  the  territory  prmcipally 
in  building  up  the  fortifications — ^the  fortifications  to  cost  some- 
thing like  $14,000,000.  We  do  not  want  fortifications.  What 
we  want  is  to  be  able  to  spend  that  money  in  other  ways  to 
imt)rove  the  country,  make  it  more  attractive.  But  so  long  as 
international  arbitration  is  not  an  established  fact,  we  must  be 
protected  in  some  way.  Since  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  so 
keenly  sensitive  to  any  suggestion  of  war,  there  is  probably  no 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America  where  so  much  thought  is 
g^ven  to  the  question  of  international  arbitration  as  in  the  islands ; 
in  the  schools  it  is  talked  about  all  the  time,  in  the  churches  it  is 
talked  about,  in  the  Qiamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  business  men's 
associations.  The  Qiamber  of  Commerce  has  lately  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  the  action  of  this  Conference  last  year. 

One  thing  particularly  in  their  instructions  to  me  they  added — 
and  that  was  a  thing  which  they  consider  almost  more  important 
than  anything  else  from  their  point  of  view  as  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean — ^the  neutralization  of  trade  routes,  which 
has   already  been  spoken   of,  and  the  absolute   exemption  of 
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private  property,  not  contraband,  in  time  of  war.  We  know 
that  were  this  not  so  in  time  of  war,  the  place  would  be  ruined 
and  the  people  would  starve,  because  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  carrying  on  trade  or  of  getting  provisions.  I  want  to 
say  another  thing  which  is  not  so  much  on  the  business  side  of 
it,  but  still  it  is  on  the  business  side,  for  in  no  place  in  this 
country,  probably,  is  the  business  attitude  of  the  people  so  closely 
related  with  all  the  other  activities,  religious,  social,  educational, 
as  in  the  islands.  It  is  this :  When  the  missionaries  went  out 
there  in  the  first  years  of  the  century  thej^  were  educated  people, 
and  their  descendants  have  been  to  this  time  leaders  in  all  intel- 
lectual lines  in  the  island.  They  have  always  been  a  peaceful 
people,  but  not  opposed  to  absolutely  necessary  war.  They  are 
the  people  who  now  have  control  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  I  had  this  afternoon  a  letter  asking  me 
please  to  represent  for  the  churches  there  as  well  as  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  interest  of  all  the  people  in  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  to  say  to  you  that  you 
have  at  this  time  all  their  thought  and  their  prayers.  I  feel  there 
is  no  place  in  the  United  States  that  is  more  keenly  in  sympathy 
with  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  there  is  no  place  which  in 
the  schools  and  along  all  lines  is  doing  more  to  bring  right 
feeling  with  regard  to  world  peace  than  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ELIAS  ROGERS, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE   TORONTO   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  Friends:  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  word  friends,  because  I  feel  we  are  friends.  I  cannot 
understand  any  other  reason  for  my  being  here  to-night  than 
that  one  fact  that  we  are  friends,  and  there  are  certainly  no  other 
reasons  for  my  being  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  than  the  fact 
that  you  are  friendly  towards  us.  Then  perhaps  there  is  a  per- 
sonal reason  why  I  feel  that  you  are  friends.  My  forefathers, 
a  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  came  from  this  country  and 
they  were  all  Friends — Quakers  I  mean. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Smiley  we  in  Canada  have  been 
asked  to  send  representatives  here  and  to  unite  with  you  in  this 
great  work.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  has  been  a  very  hearty 
response  from  the  principal  trade  organizations  of  Canada.  With- 
out exception  every  trade  organization  to  which  the  question  has 
been  presented — and  it  has  been  presented  to  all  the  principal 
ones— has  responded,  endorsing  the  principles  of  this  Conference. 
I  feel  to-ni^t  that  tfiere  are  two  or  three  things  that  you  ought 
to  know  about  what  is  being  done  in  Canada,  and  what  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year. 
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We  have  not  been  altogether  idle  over  there.  We  have  fomied 
a  Canadian  Peace  Organization,  for  one  thing,  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mulock  has  accepted  the  presidency  and  from  which  we 
hope  for  great  things.  Perhaps  I  should  say  first  that  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier,  the  Prime  Minister  of  all  Canada,  has  expressed 
himself  privately  by  letter  to  me  as  in  most  entire  sympathy 
with  this  movement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  here  to-night  but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  absent  from  the 
country  attending  the  Colonial  Conference.  On  this  question 
of  peace  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  has  said : 

"Canada  does  not  dream  of  declaring  war  and  no  one  dreams  of 
declaring  war  against  her.  Why,  then,  should  she  prepare  for  war  or 
pay  the  cost?" 

And  that  is  the  feeling  of  our  people  in  Canada  generally. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  speaking  at  Manchester  on 
the  ninth  of  this  month,  said,  quoting  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier: 

"Europe  is  living  in  an  armed  camp.  He  described  the  3,000  miles 
of  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  continued :  '  What 
could  be  finer  than  this  high  truce  of  God  under  which  the  two  free 
sister  nations  have  resolved  to  live  within  the  security  of  that  defenceless 
barrier,  to  banish  these  symbols  of  strife,  prejudice  and  suspicion,  from 
their  highway  frontier?  Is  the  relationship  so  established  less  noble  than 
those  which  subsist  between  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  nations  which 
still  hug  the  ancient  blasphemy  that  armed  force  is  the  only  title  to 
respect,  the  only  guarantee  of  security?  I  think  not.  The  new  world 
has  shown  us  a  more  excellent  way.  Heaven  help  these  great  con- 
federations of  free  people.  May  thev  continue  to  prosper,  and  to  go  on 
in  air  that  makes  for  real  strength  of  State,  to  maintain  in  adl  its 
radiance  their  bright  example." 

Only  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  Toronto,  an  address  was  given 
on  this  question  by  a  speaker  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  received.    I  quote  from  a  clipping: 

"In  a  few  glowing  sentences  he  described  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  Sir  Edward  Gray  'the  greatest  British  Foreign  Minister  since 
Palmerston,'  and  an  'ardent  lover  of  peace,'  while  the  n^otiations  were 
proceeding  as  to  the  disarmament  proposals.  Sir  Edward  firmly  took 
up  the  position  that  no  other  nation  had  the  right  to  prevent  Britain 
from  discussing  so  important  a  question  as  that  of  armaments,  and  that 
if  public  opinion  was  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the 
need  of  disarmament,  there  must  be  discussion  before  any  practical  steps 
in  that  direction  could  be  taken.  Unanimity  on  the  point  was  never 
expected  at  the  Hague  Conference,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  matter 
should  not  be  discussed." 

The  banner  province  of  Canada  is,  I  fancy,  admitted  by  all  to 
be  Ontario.  Our  Ontario  Government  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution  on  the  17th  of  March  last: 

"Whereas,  it  is  expected  that  a  second  international  Conference  will 
soon  assemble  at  The  Hague,  and  it  is  announced  that  forty-six  Powers 
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will  meet  to  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest,  instead  of  twenty-six,  as 
at  the  first  Hague  Conference.    And 

''Whereas,  it  is  a  great  and  noteworthy  fact  that  this  will  be  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  met  together  in 
a  time  of  peace  of  their  own  free  will  to  legislate  with  reference  to  their 
mutual  relations.    And 

"Whereas,  the  British  Government  and  House  of  Commons  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  making  the  program  of  the  coming  Conference  practical 
and  useful  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  humanity.    Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  heartily  approves  of  and 
urges  three  main  measures  which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world,  viz: 

"A  plan  by  which  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  a  permanent  and 
recognized  congress  of  the  nations. 

"A  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  for  the  acceptance  of  all 
the  nations. 

"A  plan  for  the  reasonable  reduction  of  armament  by  concurrent  inter- 
national action." 

I  believe  our  other  and  rapidly  growing  Provinces  are  equally 
sympathetic. 

This,  I  think,  in  brief,  gives  some  idea  of  Canadian  sentiment 
on  this  great  question.     (Applause.) 

MR.  A.  W.  DICKSON, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  SCRANTON    (PA.)    BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Scranton 
is  very  much  alive.  I  am  only  sorry  it  has  not  a  more  live  repre- 
sentative, but  it  certainly  believes  with  all  its  might  in  the  prin- 
ciples about  which  we  have  been  talking  at  Mohonk.  We  have 
talked  to-day  about  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  business  men. 
Mdicmk  sends  these  invitations  to  the  business  men.  They  come 
tip  here  and  they  get  the  spirit  of  this  place,  and  they  go  down 
to  their  organizations  and  it  is  supposed  they  fill  them  full  of 
the  Mohonk  sentiment  in  regard  to  arbitration  and  all  these  good 
things  that  are  talked  about  here.  We  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
brainy  people  here  and  we  take  home  what  we  can  bear  of  it. 
And  it  is  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  come  back  here  from 
our  several  places  and  say,  "  Me,  too !  " 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  "  Mohonk  Idea,"  the  "  Peace 
Movement,"  the  "  Hague  Tribunal "  are  laden  with  interest  and 
potent  in  consequences  for  the  world.  What  an  object  lesson 
for  a  time  when  men  cry.  Peace,  Peace,  and  there  is  no  peace. 
Never  since  man  was  created  has  the  machinery  of  war  been  so 
mighty  and  destructive,  never  has  the  cost  of  armament  been  so 
much  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  nations  as  now,  and  the 
strange  anomaly  exists  of  Conferences,  Congresses,  Parliaments, 
Associations  and  individuals  talking  peace  while  the  nations,  big 
and  little,  are  constantly  increasing  their  implements  of  war. 
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But  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  in  the  educational  force 
of  such  meetings  as  this.  It  was  only  a  few  godly  men  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  foreign  missionary  enterprise  and  it  now 
engages  the  best  thought  of  the  religious  world. 

It  was  only  a  handful  who  started  the  great  anti-slavery  cru- 
sade, but  it  spread  like  a  flame  of  fire  until  the  phrase  "A  black 
man  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect," 
although  uttered  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  liberty-loving 
country,  is  internationally  false. 

Those  whose  forefathers  gave  of  money  or  time  or  even  life 
for  such  great  causes  can  be  proud  and  happy  with  so  noble  a 
heritage,  and  my  friends,  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren will  hark  back  to  Mohonk  and  these  Conferences,  beginning 
in  the  love  and  faith  of  Mr.  Smiley  and  a  few  loyal  helpers,  but 
growing  in  influence  and  power  year  by  year,  and  rejoice  in  the 
work  accomplished  for  the  Peace  of  the  world  and  the  Glory  of 
God. 

MR.  JAMES  TALCOTT, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr,  Smiley,  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
ference: I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
bodies  in  the  United  States.  It  has  always  taken  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  matter  of  international  arbitration.  It  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  organizations  to  give  its  influence  by  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  and  by  co-operating  with  the  Committee  of  this 
Conference  which  started  this  movement  a  number  of  years  ago. 
It  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the  action  of  this  Conference  and  of 
the  International  Peace  Congress  and  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates at  the  Congress  held  in  Boston  in  1904.  The  delegates  of 
the  Thirteenth  International  Peace  Congress  were  entertained  at 
a  reception  given  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on  October  11, 
1904.  A  number  of  times  the  Board  has  sent  its  resolutions  to 
otfier  organizations  throughout  the  country  and  to  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  among  our  standing  committees  a  *'  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  has 
been  the  chairman  until  recently.  We  very  actively  advocated 
a  general  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  early  in  1904,  and  we  have  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
late  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  acknowledging  our  action 
in  the  premises.  We  are  always  happy  to  advocate  any  measure 
which  will  advance  this  most  important  cause. 
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MR.  WINFRED  J.  SMITH, 

DELEGATE  OF   THE   ROCHESTER   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

Mr,  Smiley,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  consider 
it  a  great  honor  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  Smiley  on  this  loccasion 
and  to  be  the  bearer  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  this 
Conference  from  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  organization  whidi  I  represent  has  adopted  strong  reso- 
lutions favoring  international  arbitration.  A  delegate  was  sent 
to  the  recent  Peace  Congress  in  New  York,  and  our  Chamber 
stands  ready  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to  push  forward  this 
great  movement. 

J  believe  that  the  international  business  interests  of  the  world 
are  a  very  powerful  deterrent  against  war,  probably  the  most 
powerful  at  the  present  time,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  through 
the  education  of  the  children  of  all  nations  that  international 
arbitration  is  finally  to  be  brought  about.  For  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  been  the  voluntary  Superintendent  of  the  Boys' 
Qub,  at  the  Brick  Church  Institute,  in  Rochester,  I  have  sev- 
eral hundred  boys  under  my  care,  with  whom  I  have  spent  four 
evenings  each  week.  Our  membership  is  made  up  of  boys  of 
all  ages,  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  color. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  I  am  personally  satisfied  that 
through  education  the  children  of  all  nations  will  play  together 
and  later  will  work  and  do  business  together  without  war. 

We  men  and  women  are  only  grown-up  boys  and  girls,  but  our 
habits  of  life,  in  most  cases,  are  set.  Let  us  therefore  mould  the 
children  of  all  nations  while  they  are  in  a  plastic  state,  thereby 
bringing  about  not  only  international  arbitration  but  universsd 
peace. 

MR.  T.  GUILFORD  SMITH, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  BUFFALO    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  delegate  to  this 
Conference  in  1906  and  again  in  1907.  It  is  gratifying  that  there 
are  more  delegates  this  year  than  there  were  last.  They  come 
not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  also  from  Canada,  and  the 
presence  here  of  the  Ambassador  from  Mexico  makes  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  North  American  Continent  more  complete 
than  ever. 

What  we  now  desire,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  South  American 
Nations  should  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  movement, 
and  send  delegates  or  request  the  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive Republics  in  Washington  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Minister  of  Bolivia  and  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
and  lend  dignity  and  emphasis  to  the  whole  movement. 
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The  presence  here  of  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  adds  importance  to  this  movement,  and 
I  think  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  in  the  very  near  future 
South  America  will  join  with  North  America  in  presenting  the 
views  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  to  tuture  Hague 
Conferences. 

.  It  seems  to  me  also,  Mr.  President,  that  when  it  is  impossible, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  for  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send 
a  personal  representative  to  this  Conference,  perhaps  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  put  their  views  of  sympathy  in  writing,  and  the 
same  could  be  read  here,  and  while  not  quite  as  emphatic  as  if  a 
personal  representative  were  present,  yet  the  written  word  could 
not  fail  to  add  its  weight  to  the  importance  of  the  whole  move- 
ment What  strikes  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo  as 
being  particularly  desirable  is  that  the  whole  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, both  North  and  South  America,  including  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  all  the  South  American  Republics, 
shall  join  hands  and  be  one  in  reference  to  peace  all  over  the 
world,  and  make  their  voice  still  more  important  than  it  has  been, 
and  endeavor  to  have  the  Hague  Conference  look  to  this  Con- 
ference for  moral  aid  and  support  at  every  ensuing  meeting. 

MR.  CHARLES  B.  MURRAY, 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND   DELEGATE   OF   THE   CINCINNATI    CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE. 

The  commercial  body  which  I  represent,  the  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  was  organized  not  only  to  facilitate  business 
operations  but  also  with  tihe  important  object  of  arranging  for 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences  arising  in  business  transac- 
tions, through  the  means  of  arbitration.  This  principle  of  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  has  proven  highly  serviceable  and  satis- 
factory, not  only  in  reaching  results  consistent  with  understood 
equities  in  such  cases,  but  in  serving  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
between  disputants.  This  principle  of  arbitration  of  differences 
stands  as  among  the  most  worthy  of  plans  governing  men  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other.  It  is  a  principle  which  rises  in 
importance  when  applied  to  the  greater  interests  and  concerns  of 
international  affairs,  where  not  only  propositions  having  monetary 
significance  are  to  be  considered,  but  where  the  lives  and  condi- 
tk>n  of  members  of  the  human  family  are  at  stake.  The  com- 
mercial organizations  invited  to  participate  in  the  movement  for 
international  arbitration  can  appropriately  act  in  support  of  such 
a  cause.  The  organization  which  I  represent  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  international  arbitration.    It  was  the  first 
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to  introduce  a  proposition  in  commendation  of  the  movement  for 
international  arbitration  to  aj^pear  on  the  program  of  subjects 
for  consideration  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  It  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  give  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
great  and  eminently  humanitarian  work  which  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  has  so  influentially  promoted. 

MR.  HARRY  T.  ATKINS, 

DELEGATE   OF   BUSINESS   MEN'S    CLUB   OF    CINCINNATL 

As  a  delegate  of  the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  rules,  I  shall  render  a  report,  a 
printed  copy  of  which,  including  the  resolutions  adopted  by  tfiis 
Conference,*  will  be  in  the  hands  of  over  one  thousand  representa- 
tive business  men  of  Cincinnati  within  the  next  few  weeks,  thus 
supplementing  and  recalling  to  their  attention  the  press  reports 
of  your  Conference,  making  of  more  than  passing  interest  the 
numerous  magazine  articles  published,  and  engaging  their  sym- 
pathy in  a  movement  of  practical  national  importance. 

From  no  higher  plane  of  thought,  with  no  more  powerful, 
grander  reasoning  could  universal  peace  by  arbitration  be  pre- 
sented than  at  this  Conference. 

The  office  of  the  business  man  is  one  of  active  work  in  the 
distribution  of  the  knowledge  and  information  gained,  as  well  as 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment. 

As  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  preside  at  their  Annual  Assembly  in  1903  and 
to  endorse  the  proceedings  of  your  Conference  the  same  year. 
These  printed  reports  were  sent  from  the  capitol  of  the  state  to 
every  business  organization  in  Ohio. 

The  Peace  Society  of  Cincinnati  has  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Business  Men's  Qub  its  President,*-Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  many  of  its  Vice-Presidents  as  well  as  its  speakers  who  have 
made  able  addresses  to  the  high  schools  and  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Through  their  influence  exercises  were  held  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  our  city  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  making 
of  this  day  an  anniversary  and  enlisting  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  generation  as  future  advocates  of  peace. 

MR.  FRANK  D.  LaLANNE, 

PRESmENT    AND    DELEGATE    OF    THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    TRADE 
AND  DELEGATE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA   BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  While  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  before  represented  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  this 
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is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  and  great  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing as  a  delegate  from  that  organization. 

The  Board's  representatives  in  the  past  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  importance  and  far  reaching  effects  of  your 
proceedings  and  the  high  character  of  those  attending  from  every 
walk  of  life.  We  believe  that  much  good  for  the  cause  has 
resulted.  I  am  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
will  crystallize  the  business  sentiment  of  the  country  in  opposi- 
tion to  war  and  its  entailed  losses,  both  of  life  and  property. 

The  business  man  fully  appreciates  that  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests,  not  alone  of  one  nation,  but  of  all 
nations,  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  prosperity  of  any  one 
nation  must  in  a  large  measure  be  reflected  in  the  business  rela- 
tions of  other  nations.  The  rumors  of  a  threatened  or  impending 
war  mean  a  disturbance  to  commercial  relations  that  will  bring 
panic  where  confidence  and  prosperity  reigned.  What  greater 
permanent  asset  for  future  prosperity  can  the  business  interests 
have  than  a  firm  conviction  that  ttie  difficulties  arising  between 
nations  will  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  that  war,  with  all  its 
disturbing  elements  and  its  inevitable  burdens  on  industry  and 
commerce,  will  be  avoided  without  injustice  or  dishonor. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  committees  and 
officers,  has  redeemed  the  pledges  of  its  former  representatives 
to  support  and  further  the  purposes  of  these  conferences.  Yoof 
previous  recommendations  have  received  its  strong  endorsement. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Legislature 
have  been  officially  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  Quaker  City 
upon  the  question  of  international  arbitration  and  of  the  con- 
fident hope  for  the  wide  spreading  and  beneficial  results  to  these 
interests  for  which  the  trade  bodies  here  represented  speak. 

As  President  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  representing 
that  organization  in  this  Conference,  I  tender  you  its  greetings 
and  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  its  last  meeting  held  in  January  of 
the  present  year,  a  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  endors- 
ing in  the  most  emphatic  manner  International  Arbitration  as  a 
substitute  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
The  National  Board  also  endorsed  the  resolution  passed  by  your 
Conference  held  last  year. 

MR.  A.  WARREN  PATCH, 

SECRETARY    AND   DELEGATE   OF   THE    NATIONAL    LEAGUE    OF 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mr,  Smiley,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  "All  wars 
are  follies,  very  expensive,  very  mischievous.  When  will  man- 
kind be  convinced  of  this  and  agree  to  settle  their  differences  by 
arbitration  ?  " 
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Sbce  Benjamin  Franklin  ^uttered  those  words  the  world  has 
grown  larger  and,  surely  I  can  say,  better.  And  yet  his  question 
has  not  been  fully  answered,  but  such  gatherings  as  these  bring 
the  day  nearer  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  Nations  by 
arbitration  and  without  the  follies  of  expensive  and  mischievous 
wars. 

This  is  the  second  time,  Mr.  Smiley,  that  the  National  League 
of  Commission  Merchants  has  had  the  honor  of  a  representative 
at  this  Conference.  And,  as  an  organization  composed  of  busi- 
ness men,  we  stand  solidly  for  arbitration  of  differences. 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  League  adopted  resolutions 
and  forwarded  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
requesting  that  the  delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  should  be 
instructed  to  advocate  the  three  measures  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Twelfth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. 

The  League  feels  that  much  depends  on  the  Hague  Conference ; 
that  every  possible  effort  should  be  used  to  make  it  a  permanent 
and  recognized  congress  of  Nations  with  advisory  powers,  and 
that  it  should  be  urged  to  provide  neutral  zones  for  the  protection 
of  commerce.  The  members  are  fully  aware  that  the  great  bur- 
dens of  carrying  on  wars  demoralize  all  business  enterprises  and 
must  be  avoided  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  believe  that  the 
controversies  between  nations  should  be  settled  without  recourse 
to  arms. 

MR.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR, 

DELEGATE    OF   THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTUR|:RS. 

War  cannot  finally  disappear  from  among  men  until  the  peace- 
ideal  has  dispossessed  the  war-ideal  in  the  individual  mind,  but, 
within  the  scope  of  the  practical,  international  arbitration  is  the 
most  suitable  and  effectual  method  of  maintaining  international 
peace.  The  National  Peace  Congress,  a  month  ago  in  New  York, 
did  not  content  itself  with  preaching  the  loveliness  of  peace  as 
contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  warfare,  but  put  the  arbitration 
method  foremost  in  its  admirable  resolutions  because  that  is 
something  in  our  power  to  advance  now,  by  a  discreet  and 
cautious,  but  firm,  courageous  and  tireless  advocacy. 

Fully  appreciating  the  commanding  importance  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  joins 
the  New  York  congress  in  appealing  to  it :  first,  to  give  itself  a 
more  permanent  character  by  making  provision  for  regular 
rcnewjds  of  its  meetings;  secondly,  to  confirm  and  extend  the 
powers  of  the  arbitration  tribunal;  thirdly,  to  provide  for  arbi- 
tration by  disinterested  powers  in  cases  not  automatically  coming 
before  the  tribunal ;  fourthly,  to  secure  private  property  at  sea 
in  time  of  hostilities ;  fifthly,' to  take  "  decided  action  towards  the 
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limitation  of  the  burdens  of  armaments  " — ^the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  original  Hague  Conference  in  1899.  The  first  suggestion 
of  such  action  should  be  made,  and  the  first  practical  step  in  it 
should  be  taken,  by  some  powerful  nation  which  is  less  tl^  the 
others  in  the  thick  of  international  complications,  and  there  is 
none  so  well  fitted  for  it  as  our  own.  There  is  good  groimd  for 
confidence  that  any  move  in  that  direction  by  our  delegates  would 
be  warmly  supported  by  the  Campbell-Bannerman  government 
in  Great  Britain.  We  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  these  recom- 
mendations adopted  this  summer  at  The  Hague.  All  of  them, 
if  possible ;  some  of  them  anyhow,  and  the  more  the  better. 

MR.  RALPH  S.  PAGTER, 

PRESIDENT  AND  DELEGATE  OF  THE   NEW   HAVEN  BUSINESS   MEN'S 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Haven  Business  Men's  Association  realizes  that  the 
Mohonk  Conference  has  not  merely  been  aiding  the  progress  of 
arbitration,  but  has  been  advocating  the  greater  cause  of  humanity 
Itself. 

We  realize  that  the  eyes  of  civilized  mankind  to-day  turn  to  a 
future  rich  in  promise  of  universal  peace  on  earth,  to  the  time 
when  men  shall  spend  more  of  effort  and  money  on  the  acts  of 
peace  than  on  those  of  war,  when  the  expensive  burden  of  great 
armaments  of  all  nations  shall  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
world's  workers. 

We  pray  that  the  endeavors  of  the  Conference  to  spread  the 
success  of  arbitration  be  prophetic  of  the  realization  of  the  imi- 
versal  peace  of  mankind,  and  the  ending  forever  of  the  resort  to 
warfare  which  works  such  wreck  with  brief  mortality. 

MR.  W.  H.  TREEN, 

PRESIDENT  AND  DELEGATE  OF  THE  LYNN   BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

International  peace  will  come  as  other  great  reforms  have, 
when  commercialism  demands  it. 

The  ordinary  business  man  wants  peace  with  or  without  honor. 
Business  to-day  is  run  as  a  machine  and  the  business  man  will 
make  money  with  either  peace  or  war.  Certain  commercial  men, 
like  certain  other  men,  help  to  create  war  because  they  see  a 
chance  to  reap  an  immediate  harvest  for  themselves.  The  ordi- 
nary business  man  does  not  study  very  deeply  into  literature,  nor 
keep  apace  with  the  trend  of  ethics ;  he  has  his  hands  full,  selfishly 
financing  industries,  avoiding  labor  troubles,  and  has  in  the  past 
been  quite  susceptible  to  blackmail  to  obtain  peace. 
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Of  late,  the  large  business  man  is  interesting  himself  in  meth- 
ods  of  securing  permanency  of  peace  in  his  business,  and  when 
public  senfiment  arouses  his  public  spirit  in  international  peace  you 
have  secured  an  ally  worthy  of  your  association  who  is  capable 
of  devising  ways  and  means  of  furthering  this  movement  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

It  must  be  shown  to  the  coming  captains  of  industry  that  there 
is  something  higher  to  be  obtained  than  accumulations  of  wealth 
above  the  necessities  of  life  which  creates  a  trusteeship  that  leads 
to  dangers  for  those  amenable. 

Literature,  dealing  with  the  cause,  short  and  to  the  point, 
mailed  at  frequent  intervals  to  ttie  leading  commercial  bodies, 
will  do  much  towards  interesting  the  commercial  world. 

MR.  CHARLES  C.  HOYT^ 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  BOSTON    MERCHANTS'   ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  an  honor  to  come  to  this  earnest  convention  of  high  aims 
and  purposes  as  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Merchants' 
Association. 

According  to  the  Albany  Argus  of  the  22d,  as  a  business  man 
I  am  representing  a  "  substantial,  unemotional  and  eminently 
practical  organization,"  and  ought,  therefore,  to  indulge  in  no 
rhetoric,  but  take  the  business  standpoint.  The  business  interest 
is  certainly  opposed  to  war  and  waste.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment as  to  the  vital  interest  of  the  banker,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  spells  prosperity 
for  the  individual  of  the  country.  The  pertinent  question  of  the 
hour  is  how  many  of  the  thousands  of  business  men  belonging  to 
the  organizations  here  represented  have  a  real  live  interest  in  this 
question  of  international  arbitration  ?  How  many  of  them  realize 
the  insurance  arbitration  offers  against  war?  Arbitration  cor- 
responds with  the  slow-burning  or  fireproof  factory,  the  sprinkler 
equipment,  the  night  watchman,  the  credit  insurance  agency; 
but  too  few  business  men  recognize  or  realize  it. 

It  is  now  the  proper  time  to  push  the  campaign  of  education 
which  will  arouse  the  interest  of  and  enlist  the  business  men  of 
the  country  in  a  cause  so  important,  not  only  to  their  material 
welfare,  but  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  advance  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

In  too  many  instances,  the  active  business  man,  cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined  by  daily  routine,  denies  himself  the  wider  outlook. 
The  great  and  beautiful  pattern  of  national  life  and  progress,  into 
which  the  tiny  thread  spun  by  the  individual  is  being  wrought,  is 
not  readily  seen  by  him.  It  is  the  high  privilege  of  delegates, 
representing  commercial  organizations,  to  take  from  here  clear. 
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forceful  and  convincing  reports  showing  the  progress  already 
made,  the  present  needs,  and  the  ultimate  goal.  A  brief  sum- 
mary to  mail  to  each  member  should  be  prepared. 

Much  may  be  gained  by  publicity.  There  are,  thank  God, 
living  editors  who  believe  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  the 
issues  of  journalism  are  grave  and  important.  Such  journals 
can  be  depended  upon  to  take  a  sane  view  when  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  people  are  being  aroused  by  the 
yellow  sheet,  and  they  should  receive  and  deserve  the  support 
of  business  men.  By  their  influence  this  movement  can  be,  and 
is  being,  brought  into  a  publicity  which  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thou^^htful.  From  the  business  standpoint,  publicity 
must  first  arrest  the  attention,  then  arouse  the  interest,  and  thus( 
create  the  desire  for  the  ultimate  adoption  and  success  of  the 
universal  arbitration  to  forward  which  this  Conference  has  met. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  industries  of  the  country  arc 
shorthanded.  Men  who  in  times  past  were  food  for  powder  arc 
now  on  the  far-flung  line  of  the  civilized  forces.  The  brawn  and 
vigor  of  manhood  are  laying  the  network  of  steel  rails  which 
gridirons  the  country  and  annihilates  distance.  They  are  at  the 
plough  and  in  the  great  factories.  Thence  come  by  the  arts  of 
peace  the  necessities  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  living,  the 
humanizing  of  mankind,  the  ever-increasing  advance  from  the 
primeval  barbaric  fight  for  existence.  Let  us  have  continued 
peace  by  arbitration,  and  the  consequent  free  and  protected  right 
of  the  individual  to  work  out  his  or  her  destiny.  For  the  banker, 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  are  building  better  than  they 
know,  when,  by  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  with  our 
neighbors  across  the  sea,  they  are  multiplying  ties  which  make 
for  peace,  and  will  render  more  and  more  difficult  a  resort  to 
arms  instead  of  The  Hague,  and  so  consciously  and  unconsciously 
must  this  great  cause  go  forward  since  it  is  God's  work,  and  we 
are  working  for  and  with  Him. 

WILLIAM  B.  JONES, 

DELEGATE  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ALBANY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  have  again  ascended  to  the  mount  of  privilege  and  are  once 
more  permitted  to  hear  echoing  through  the  valleys  and  over  the 
mountains  the  call  for  peace,  a  call  that  grows  stronger  and 
clearer  with  ,cach  succeeding  year. 

We  have  come  as  students — ^with  receptive  minds  and  open 
hearts,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  specialists  in  the  art  of  peace— to  listen 
to  their  words,  and  profit  by  their  experiences.  We  realize  as 
never  before  that  practical,  hard-headed  business  men  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  war  paralyzes  industry  and  trade,  frightens 
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capital  and  stops  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  and  we  further 
realize  that  these  same  thoughtful  business  men  are  beginning  to 
admit  that  the  principles  of  international  arbitration  expressed  in 
these  Mohonk  Conferences  are  decidedly  practical. 

What  is  our  present  duty  then  as  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  country? 

First— To  learn.  What  is  International  Arbitration?  Why 
should  I  be  interested  in  it?  What  can  I  do  to  help  advance  this 
great  cause?  These  questions  are  before  every  one  of  us.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  answer  them ;  specialists  are  here  to  do  that,  and 
in  the  gracious  invitation  of  our  honored  host  we  were  bidden  to 
come  and  listen  and  learn. 

Second — ^To  go  home  and  practice  and  preach,  that  others  may 
know  that  the  star  of  International  Arbitration  is  rising  higher 
and  higher  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  that  the  nations  require 
peace  for  their  stability  and  growth.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
the  vision ;  we  see  it  in  the  storm  cloud,  we  see  it  in  the  sunshine ; 
it  is  the  same  vision  the  angels  saw  long  ages  ago,  the  vision  that 
brought  forth  the  song,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men."  If 
we  do  our  duty,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  we  will  be  advo- 
cates of  the  cause  of  International  Arbitration,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way  bring  into  our  ranks  the  business  men  of  this  country 
of  ours  as  believers  in,  and  workers  for,  the  cause  for  which  this 
Conference  stands — "the  peace  of  international  justice." 
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Friday  Morning,  May  24,  1907 

The  Chairman:  The  first  business  of  the  session  will  be 
the  reporting  of  the  Platform  of  the  Conference  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Committee.  Consideration  of  this  report  will  be 
proceeded  with  under  the  five-minute  rule  until  the  hour  of 
eleven,  when  the  question  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  platform 
will  be  put  to  the  Conference. 

I  now  present  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barkows. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  :  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  noise  of  ham- 
mers and  may  have  thought  there  was  some  carpentry  going  on 
outside ;  but  it  has  all  been  in  Mr.  Smiley's  parlor,  and  we  have 
done  our  hammering  and  our  hewing  and  joining.  To  some  poli- 
ticians this  is  rather  melancholy  work  sometimes.  Every  nail 
they  put  into  a  platform  sometimes  seems  to  them  as  if  it  were 
a  nail  in  their  own  political  coffin.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a 
platform  on  which  they  can  stand  and  which  they  can  support 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  be  under  a  thing  and 
to  be  on  top  of  it  at  the  same  time.  But  we  have  not  found  that 
difficulty.  We  are  not  here  to  make  a  platform  to  support  us; 
we  have  rather  adopted  something  which  we  may  all  support  and 
which  is  to  be,  as  we  think,  a  support  for  our  civilization.  I  was 
very  glad  in  Washington  that  the  Society  of  International  Law, 
in  its  first  meeting  there  (the  Association  which  was  bom  here 
at  Mohonk),  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea,  asked  not  whether  this  was  something  that 
would  benefit  the  United  States  but  whether  it  would  be  a  gain 
to  our  civilization.  So  this  committee  have  taken  this  large, 
wide,  world  view  of  the  questions  presented.  We  have  tried  also 
to  take  a  practical  view.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some  questions 
that  are  more  or  less  academic  may  be  or  could  be  brought  up 
at  The  Hague.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  academic  questions  and 
all  questions  of  precedent,  and  we  have  confined  ourselves  mostly 
to  a  statement  of  principles  and  to  some  measures  by  which  these 
principles  may  be  realized.  We  are  quite  certain  of  the  result 
During  the  dark  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  when  everything  was 
cloudy  and  it  was  not  easy  in  the  fog  to  see  the  next  step,  Mr. 
McKinley  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Barrows  (and  he  said  it  with  great 
impressiveness),  I  want  to  take  the  next  step."  We  are  here 
trying  to  take  the  next  step,  not  a  step  backward  or  a  step  side- 
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ways  but  a  step  forward,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  next  step 
is  in  the  line  of  the  millennium.  If  the  five  things  we  nresent 
hfTC  to-day  for  adoption  at  Mohonk  could  be  adopted  Dy  the 
Hague  Conference,  we  are  sure  the  millennium  would  be  pretty 
near,  coming  not  by  way  of  a  flying  machine,  but  step  by  step 
proceeding  in  the  line  of  our  civilization  and  moving  toward  ideals 
of  international  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  further  delay,  let  me  read  the  platform 
itself. 

(The  platform  as  here  presented  is  printed  as  it  was  read  by 
the  Chairman,  later  in  this  session.  The  platform  as  adopted  will 
be  found  on  pages  7  and  8.) 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Barrows,  from  the  Business  Committee, 
reports  the  platform,  which  has  been  read,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  moves  its  adoption. 

As  the  first  speaker  to  the  motion  it  is  the  great  privilege 
of  the  Chair  to  recognize  Hon.  J.  D.  Long,  ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long:  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the 
motion  which  has  just  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  arbitration  found  admirable 
expression  on  the  first  day  of  our  Conference  in  the  opening 
address  of  President  Butler  and  the  paper  of  Dr.  White.  By 
referring  to  these  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  the  other  also  admir- 
able papers  which  have  been  read  and  speeches  which  have  been 
made.  I  cite  them  because,  as  I  say,  I  think  they  sum  up  the 
cause.  The  former,  President  Butler,  stated  with  a  remarkably 
clear  and  sane  suggestion  the  present  advanced  demand  of  our 
reform.  The  latter,  Dr.  White,  out  of  his  most  valuable  experi- 
ence as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Hague  Conference,  and  also  out  of 
his  diplomatic  training  and  his  great  familiarity  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers  and  the  feeling  of  the  constituencies 
which  they  represent,  stated  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  some  of  the  specifics ;  for  instance,  the  limitation  of  armament, 
the  discontinuance  of  inventions  tending  to  improve  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  weapons  of  war,  and  also  a  permanently  sitting 
tribunal.  In  other  words,  taking  those  two  papers  as  represent- 
ing the  attitude  of  this  Conference,  I  think  we  are  on  the  right 
path ;  on  the  one  hand  holding  up  the  standard  high,  and  edu- 
cating public  opinion  to  it ;  on  the  other  recognizing  that  progress 
is  necessarily  slow  and  must  be  taken  a  step  at  a  time.  The  first 
Hague  Conference  was  a  splendid  step.  The  second,  so  soon 
to  be  held,  will  be  the  next  and  an  equally  and  perhaps  more 
important  step.     It  will  not  achieve  many  definite,  specific  things, 
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but  it  will  'achieve  some,  and  best  of  all  it  will  insure  the  growth 
of  a  right  public  international  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  will 
accumulate  the  swelling  force  of  that  public  opinion,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  which  will  b^  the  full  reform. 

Now  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  second  the  motion  to  adopt  this 
platform.  The  platform  is  drawn  in  that  spirit.  It  recognizes 
that  while  the  field  for  discussion  is  large,  the  field  of  action  must 
necessarily  be  limited.  Peace  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  but  with 
human  nature  as  it  is,  we  cannot  expect  the  millenium  of  peace 
at  once.  In  the  language  of  the  old  orator  who  used  to  say, 
"  Gentlemen  may  cry  Teace!  peace! ' "  but  while  I  will  not  say 
there  is  no  peace,  the  way  to  it  is  a  hard  road  to  travel.  Even 
St.  Paul  had  this  view.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  is 
familiar  to  you  all ;  I  cannot  repeat  it  word  for  word,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  in  almost  every  injunction  he  speaks  imperatively,  for 
instance,  "  abhor  that  which  is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good,"  thereby  recognizing  that  his  hearers  could  comply  with 
his  injunction  if  they  saw  fit.  "  Be  kindly  affectionate  to  one 
anotlier."  "  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation."  But  he  makes 
one  exception,  and  recognizes  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
when  he  says,  ''If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth,  be  at 
peace  with  all  men."     (Laughter.) 

We  trust  our  delegates  will  go  to  the  Hague  Conference  recog- 
nizing, as  our  President  I  think  has  suggested  to  us,  the  diffictS- 
ties  in  the  way,  but  determined  to  secure  some  results.  Of 
action  on  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea  during  war, 
we  feel  very  confident,  and  also  of  the  adoption  of  a  general 
treaty  for  general  arbitration.  With  regard  to  some  other  mat- 
ters which  have  been  urged  and  which  in  former  times  we  have 
presented,  we  recognize  great  difficulties.  We  hope  they  will  be 
open  to  discussion.  We  shall  not  be  disappointed  altogether  if 
the  final  steps  are  not  taken. 

I  therefore  join  very  heartily  in  this  motion.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  General  discussion  under  the  five-minute 
rule  is  in  order.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  move 
a  single  amendment  to  this  admirable  platform,  and  that  is  the 
incorporation  of  the  following  statement: 

"The  Conference  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  in  the  support  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  the  position 
of  the  British  Government,  endorsed  by  this  Conference  last  year,  in 
behalf  of  concurrent  action  at  The  Hague  looking  to  the  general  restric- 
tion of  armaments,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  this  subject  will  be  freely 
and  fully  discussed  at  the  coming  Hague  Conference." 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  expressed  the  hope  that  in  our  delibera- 
tions, as  in  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  party  generally,  there 
mig^t  be  concentration.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  sub- 
mitted in  the  way  of  the  formulation  of  a  working  platform  for 
the  peace  party  that  is  so  worthy  of  being  concentrated  upon  by 
all  nations  as  the  platform  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  made 
up  of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  trained  legislators  of  the 
world,  adopted  at  its  London  session.  -  With  the  six  demands 
of  that  platform  you  are  familiar.  Three  of  them  have  been 
included  in  our  platform  this  year.  Four  of  them  were  included 
in  our  platform  last  year.  One  has  been  omitted ;  it  is  that  the 
principle  of  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  statement  here  read. 
It  will  be  said  that  the  principle  of  this  resolution  which  I  offer 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Conference  last  year.  So  were 
all  the  others;  and  the  special  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  included  now  is  that  it  is  the  only  resolution,  the 
only  position,  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  is  imder 
fire  in  reactionary  quarters.  In  its  behalf  it  was,  as  all  remember, 
that  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  called;  and  when  the  first 
Hague  Conference  adjourned  without  action  upon  it,  it  was  with 
recommendation  that  in  the  different  nations  careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  it,  in  order  that  when  another  conference 
assembled  it  should  be  with  something  distinct  and  definite  to 
offer  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  said  there  are  difficulties  in  its 
way.  We  recognize  this.  There  is  nothing  important  before 
the  world  which  does  not  involve  difficulties.  There  are  many 
trivial  difficulties  suggested,  such  as  how  this  would  affect  the 
case  of  Russia,  whose  armaments,  especially  naval  armament, 
have  been  practically  annihilated.  That  touches  an  abnormal 
and  exceptional  situation,  with  which  the  representatives  at  The 
Hague  can  safely  be  trusted  to  deal.  The  general  subject  is 
not  being  approached  vaguely.  Men  going  to  the  Hague  Con- 
ference are  not  without  definite  propositions.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence the  fact  that  the  English  people  go  with  the  proposition  of 
the  strong  committee  of  jurists  and  others,  whose  chairman  was, 
I  think,  Sir  John  Macdonell,  suggesting  that  the  average  budget 
of  the  last  five  years  be  made  the  budget  limit  of  the  next  five 
years.  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  sugg^est  ways  and  meai\s. 
It  is  for  us  to  endorse  the  principle.  The  difficulties  do  not 
appall  the  practical  politicians.  This  principle  has  been  endorsed 
unanimously  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain, 
and  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Many  here  will  remember  that  Secretary  Root,  in  strongly  urg- 
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ing  it  at  the  New  York  Congress  last  month,  earnestly  requested 
the  makers  of  public  opinion  in  America  to  go  beyond  the  posi- 
tion of  governments,  that  our  government  might  go  to  The 
Hague  with  strong  popular  support.  You  will  remembu*  that 
this  demand  was  the  keynote  struck  in  this  G>n{erence  last  year 
by  its  Chairman,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  conservative  men  in  the  peace  party  of  America,  and 
that  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  nothing  could  be  done  except 
by  concurrent  action,  however  ready  any  individual  nation  might 
be  to  move  in  the  matter.  You  will  remember  also  that  we  not 
only  unanimously  incorporated  this  in  the  platform,  but  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  special  petition  to  President  Roosevelt  asking 
him  to  instruct  our  delegates  to  The  Hague  in  accordance  there- 
with. President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  our  desire.  For  us  to  come  here  and  not  record 
our  gratitude  and  give  them  our  support  would  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  let  this  Conference  drop  behind  the  advanced  and  cour- 
ageous position  it  took  last  year.  America  is  especially  the 
country  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter.  President  Eliot,  in  his 
recent  speech  in  Canada,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  America 
and  Canada  had  illustrated  how  much  safer  countries  are  in 
treating  each  other  like  gentlemen  and  in  going  unarmed  than 
with  squadrons  and  forts  along  their  frontier.  Let  us,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  public  opinion,  take  the  prophetic  position  and  sup- 
port the  American  and  British  governments  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Mead,  of  Boston,  moves  that  the  pend- 
ing report  be  amended  by  inserting  or  adding  the  declaraticm 
which  he  has  read. 

Further  discussion  is  in  order  on  the  original  proposition  or 
upon  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale:  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  resolu- 
tion passed  unanimously  by  this  body  a  year  ago.  "Resolved, 
That  the  Twelfth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  "  proposes 
three  measures,  of  which  the  third  is: 

"A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and  if  possible  for  their  reduc- 
tion l^  concurrent  international  action." 

That  is  what  this  Conference  committed  itself  to  twelve  months 
ago,  and  that  has  been  sent  over  the  world,  and  that  very  lan- 
guage, I  think,  has  been  adopted  in  the  papers  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Mead. 

Hon.  Loyed  E.  Chamberlain:  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  an  amendment,  which  in  itself  contains  seven  words. 
I  am  not  on  my  feet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposi- 
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tion,  because  before  this  assembly  it  was  adjudicated  upon  last 
year  and  incorporated  in  the  platform;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  to  the  Conference  a  fact,  and  then  a  series  of  facts.  It 
is  for  the  incorporation  in  the  platform  by  amendment  of  a 
preposition  advanced  here  last  year,  namely,  that  of  the  "  neutrali- 
zation of  trade  routes  of  the  ocean." 
I  read  from  the  platform  of  last  year: 

"Among  other  subjects  of  immediate  importance  the  many  unsettled 
questions  arising  out  of  maritime  warfare,  including  the  exemption  of 
private  property  from  seizure  at  sea  and  the  neutralization  of  ocean 
routes,  are  respectfully  .commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hague 
Gmfercncc."  / 

And  I  ask  that  this  may  be  substituted  for  the  proposition 
advanced  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade, 
as  I  indicated  last  night,  armed  with  this  platform  of  last  year 
has  been  carrying  on  its  work.    As  I  stated,  I  think,  at  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Peace  Conference  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  this  same 
proposition  was  carried,  or  substantially  carried,  recommending 
to  The  Hague  and  to  the  governments  of  the  world  a  study  of  this 
proposition.    At  the  Conference  of  the  International  Law  Associa- 
tion held  at  Berlin  in  the  same  month  it  was  also  recommended  as 
a  subject  worthy  of  study.    It  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  acted  upon  favorably  at  the  National  Peace 
Conference  held  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  make  the 
suggestion  that  we  take  no  step  backwards,  nor  a  side  step,  but 
continue  to  advance.    It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  proper  for 
this  Conference,  which  virtually  launched  this  proposition  in  a 
public  way  by  incorporating  it  in  the  platform  of  last  year,  to 
continue  it  in  its  {datform  and  in  the  same  phraseology  adopted 
last  year ;  that  we  should  promulgate  it  as  developed  to  the  Hague 
Conference  and  the  world  as  a  subject  worthy  of  that  Confer- 
ence.   Immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  is  not  enough,  because 
when  that  comes  about,  as  it  is  bound  to  come,  there  is  still 
existing  the  proposition  that  vessels  may  be  seized  temporarily 
and  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  whether  the  cargo  is 
neutral  or  otherwise.    With  neutralization  carried  out,  it  would 
leave  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  which  are  well  defined 
across  the  ocean,  entirely  immune  from  the  action  of  belligerents. 
I  ask  that  flie  pending  resolution  may  be  changed  by  substituting 
the  words  incorporated  in  the  platform  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman  :    Mr.  Chamberlain  moves  that  the  declara- 
tion proposed  in  Item  4,  which  now  reads : 

.  *A,  declaration  in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea 

ttJ  time  of  war" 
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be  stricken  out,  and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  platform  of  last  year,  which  is : 

"  The  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea  and  the  neutrali- 
zation of  ocean  routes." 

Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom  :    I  rise  to  second  the  amendment 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.    The  major  reason  for  the  increase 
of  armaments  is  the  protection  of  the  great  trade  routes.    The 
neutralization  of  the  tmde  routes  would  remove  that  reason. 
\  One  of  the  most  effective  steps  we  can  take  in  the  direction  of 

^  the  world's  peace  is  in  securinc^  the  neutralization  of  the  great 

trade  routes  across  the  ocean. 

The  Chairman:    Both  amendments  are  pending. 

Rev.  Frederick  Lynch:  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Mead's  motion.  At  our  New  York  Congress  last 
month  this  resolution  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it 
was  ultimately,  if  I  remember  rightly,  incorporated  in  our 
resolutions  there. 

Personally  I  have  not  much  hope  that  a  great  deal  will  come 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  disarmament,  but  still  it 
is  one  of  the  things  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  world  to-day, 
and  if  nothing  came  of  it  further  than  a  mere  introduction  of  it 
at  the  Hague  Conference,  that  is,  the  question  of  restriction  rather 
than  disarmament,  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  step  gained.  It 
would  be  a  step  backward  not  to  incorporate  this  resolution  for 
the  restriction  of  armaments  in  our  platform,  as  we  did  last  year. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  in  some  way  it  will  be 
brought  up  in  the  Hague  Conference.  As  I  said,  it  is  not  the  most 
important  question.  The  questions  already  in  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  read  are  the  important  things.  Disarmament,  as  has 
been  said  here,  will  follow  naturally  after  making  the  arbitration 
treaty.  But  I  do  think  in  our  resolutions  here  we  ought  to  say 
at  least  that  we  stand  back  of  the  general  desire  of  our  country 
and  Great  Britain,  and  as.  I  understand  also  of  Japan,  in  an 
informal  way;  and  if  I  gather  correctly  from  conversation  with 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  there  is  also  a  feeling  in 
France  that  this  question  might  be  properly  introduced,  not  as 
a  great  question  but  as  an  incidental  question.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  not  to  endorse  this  growing  sentiment  of  the  world. 

General  Horatio  C.  King:  The  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  Great  War,  I  am  conse- 
quently belligerent.  This  is  far  from  correct.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  that  I  served  three  years  in  that  awful  struggle  and  saw 
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it  in  all  its  horrible  and  indescribable  features  makes  me  the 
warmest  advocate  of  peace.  But  I  look  upon  this  scheme  of 
disannament  from  a  practical  standpoint.  No  one  or  two  nations 
will  disarm  voluntarily.  There  must  be  concerted  action ;  and  that 
will  not  come  until  there  is  an  international  court  established  by 
universal  consent  whose  mandates  can  be  enforced  as  ai^e  those 
of  our  State  and  Federal  Courts. 

The  best  security  for  peace  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  a 
large  navy.  It  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  build  iron-clads  than 
to  make  war.  To  inject  this  feature  into  our  proposed  platform 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  mistake.  The  Hague  Conference  has 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  consider  and  it  will  never  reach  a 
decision  on  disarmament  until  it  has  received  the  consent  qi  all 
the  leading  nations  to  the  formation  of  the  great  International 
Court  witfi  competent  jurisdiction  and  a  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  that  I  hate  war. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  may  say  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Peace  and 
Public  Service  in  that  Institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Its  aim  is  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  peace 
and  comparative  study  of  methods  proposed  for  its  practical 
establishment  as  a  fundamental  law  of  civilization.  In  the 
Department  of  Peace  are  to  be  taught  the  barbarities,  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  war  caused  by  the  anti-social  passions  that  normally 
cause  war  and  are  invariably  engendered  by  it.  The  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure  and  the  desecration  of  war  are  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  splendors  of  peace.  It  will  insist  on  international 
arbitration  and  generally  include  all  topics  bearing  upon  peace. 

No,  I  am  not  for  war,  I  am  for  peace  always,  with  honor,  but 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  impracticable  resolutions  such  as  I  believe 
those  presented  to  be.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  amendments, 
but  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  distinct  questions.  Last  year  we  said  that 
the  question  of  a  neutralization  of  ocean  routes  and  the  question 
of  restriction  of  armaments  ought  to  be  considered  at  The  Hague. 
This  year  we  state  that  certain  propositions  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  The  Hague.  Those  are  two  very  different  propositions.  For 
my  part  I  was  quite  prepared  last  year  to  vote  that  it  was  desir- 
aMe  at  The  Hague  to  consider  the  question  of  the  restriction  of 
araiaments.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  that  The  Hague  should 
adopt  restriction  of  armaments.  Personally  I  do  not  think  it 
is  practicable  for  an  international  body  to  adopt  any  policy  on 
that  subject. 
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I  rise  simply  to  say  that  if  these  amendments  are  carried  1 
think  both  should  be  referred  either  to  the  Business  Committee 
or  a  sub-committee,  tfo  be  so  incorporated  in  the  platform  as  no 
to  commit  this  Conference  to  a  declaration  that  The  Hague  ough 
to  adopt  as  its  immediate  and  important  first  steps  either  thi 
restriction  of  armaments  or  the  neutralization  of  ocean  routes 
both  of  which  are  accompanied  with  very  serious  practical  diffi 
culties.  I  do  not  know  how  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  thinl 
after  the  Conference  has  passed  on  these  questions,  the  amend 
ments  should  be  referred  back,  either  to  the  Business  Committe 
or  a  special  committee  to  put  them  in  the  proper  phraseology. 

The  Chairman:    Dr.  Abbott  gives  notice  that  at  the  clos 
of  the  general  debate,  if  these  amendments  are  carried,  he  wil 
move  that  tney  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  or  to 
special  committee  as  to  their  form  for  insertion  in  the  platfom 

Mr.  Mead  :  My  resolution  simply  embodied  what  Mr.  Abboi 
asked.  It  does  not  ask  adoption,  but  simply  frank  and  free  dif 
cussion  at  The  Hague — exactly  what  Mr.  Abbott  voted  for  lai 
year. 

Mr,  Lynch:  That  is  exactly  the  thought  I  had  in  mind  i 
seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  :  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  this  Coi 
ference  is  more  anxious  for  reduction  of  armaments  than  I,  but 
believe  that  at  present  this  proposition  is  impracticable.  In  ord 
to  have  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Hague  Confereni 
there  must  be  a  definite  arrangement  as  to  how  large  an  arm 
ment  each  nation  shall  have  on  land  and  sea.  Over  forty  natio 
must  agree  among  themselves  as  to  these  details.  Germany  nee 
a  large  army  because  she  is  surrounded  by  other  nations ;  Grc 
Britain  needs  a  great  navy  on  account  of  her  colonial  possessioi 
No  agreement  by  the  nations  with  regard  to  restriction  of  am 
ments  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made.  Every  nation  desires  it,  I 
each  nation  stands  by  itself  and  feels  that  it  must  be  protect< 
If  this  resolution  passes  and  if  the  United  States  takes  this  st 
at  The  Hague,  we  may  be  laughed  at  for  advocating  an  impr; 
ticable  proposition.  The  only  way  in  which  to  bring  about  d 
armament  is  to  have  a  regular  court,  sanctioned  by  all  natio 
to  settle  disputes.  When  Siat  is  done,  armaments  will  disappe 
except  a  small  force  in  each  nation  for  police  purposes.  '^ 
might  say  something  as  to  our  anxiety  to  have  armame 
reduced,  but  I  would  consider  it  impracticable  to  recommenc 
as  a  proposition  to  be  adopted  by  The  Hague.  In  stating 
opinion,  I  do  not  want  what  I  say  to  influence  the  Confere 
more  than  the  words  of  any  other  member. 
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Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield:  Mr,  President,  one  of  the  things  we 
have  sometimes  had  to  lament  has  been  too  great  agreement  upon 
every  topic  discussed.  Now  I  find  myself  in  the  very  unfor- 
tunate position,  I  believe  for  the  first  time»  of  disagreement  with 
our  host.  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  this  connection. 
First,  let  me  suggest  that  we  should  never  ask  for  the  discussion 
of  any  matter  at  The  Hague  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  adopted. 
But  let  me  say,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  think  anything  is 
worth  while  bringing  up  in  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  that 
does  not  have  great  difficulties  with  which  to  contend.  Our  very 
object  is  to  remove  great,  practical  difficulties  by  impressing  upon 
the  Conference  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  people  willing  to  niake 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  result.  In  the  third  place, 
we  should  keep  certain  things  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
those  dealing  with  these  problems.  We  have  heretofore  taken 
up  these  two  questions,  both  eminently  desirable;  we  ought  to 
agitate  them  and  keep  them  before  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  solve 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  of  the  things  which  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal will  have  to  deal  wiUi,  if  it  is  established,  is  the  question 
of  limitation  of  armaments.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  very 
fact  that  we  arc  urging  this  question  will  be  one  reason  why  the 
Conference  will  consider  such  a  court  necessary.  Methods  we 
may  not  define,  but  we  are  largely  agreed  that  somehow,  and  at 
a  not  too  distant  epoch,  the  nations  must  find  some  way  in  which 
to  reduce  the  terrible  burden  resting  upon  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  because  of  armaments  not  only  fcreat,  but  increasing. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  before  the  world  to-day  any  question 
of  International  Law  of  more  importance  than  the  neutralization 
of  trade  routes.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  embroil  neutral 
nations  than  the  searching  of  ships  in  time  of  war.  I  therefore 
urge  very  strongly,  that  we  embody  these  matters  in  our  plat- 
form, not  so  much  urging  immediate  action  as  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  Conference  believes  that  they  are  two 
important  questions  that  ought  to  be  put  in  process  of  solution. 

General  Horatio  C.  King:    Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :     For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise  ? 

General  King:    I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Chairman  :    General  King  rises  to  offer  a  resolution. 

General  King  :  I  move  that  both  amendments  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  General 
!Cing  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  his  motion,  if  adopted,  would 
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be  twofold :  first,  to  tring  to  an  end  the  debate  at  the  moment 
instead  of  eleven  o'clock  as  heretofore  ordered ;  and,  second,  t( 
lay  the  whole  question  on  the  table,  which  it  is  certainly  not  Gen 
eral  King's  intention  to  do.  Would  not  the  end  be  met  by  actioi 
on  the  proposed  amendment  of  Dr.  Abbott? 

General  King  :    I  do  not  so  understand. 

The  Chairman:  ,When  you  lay  a  pending  amendment  oi 
the  table,  you  also  lay  the  original  proposition  on  the  table,  excep 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

General  King:    I  withdraw  my  motion  then  for  the  present 

General  Louis  Wagner  :  With  all  due  respect  to  our  hos 
and  his  views  and  with  positive  concurrence  in  the  Chairman' 
ruling  upon  General  King's  amendment  that  when  you  lay  ; 
pending  amendment  upon  the  table  you  lay  the  original  proposi 
tion  also  upon  the  table,  I  trust  these  amendments  will  not  b 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  I  trust  that  this  Conference  will  not  b 
carried  to  adverse  action  upon  the  amendments  offered  b 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  of  the  things  that  ha 
impressed  me  most  in  connection  with  this  Conference  has  beei 
the  fear  of  so  many  members  of  the  Conference  that  we  will  nc 
succeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Conference  should  not  fin 
determine  what  it  thinks  is  likely  to  be  adopted  and  then  endors 
it ;  but  it  should  rise  higher,  reach  a  conclusion,  upon  matters  a 
they  impress  themselves  upon  it,  higher  than  the  average  poss; 
bility  of  success  at  this  time — so  that  the  action  had  by  th 
Hague  Conference  or  by  any  future  similar  body,  would  rcac 
a  higher  level  than  it  would  if  we  simply  said,  "  We  believe  w 
can  get  only  this  and  that  is  all  for  which  we  will  ask." 

It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  the  growth  of  arms 
ments,  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  Nothing  is  impossible  und< 
certain  conditions,  and  whilst  it  may  be  imj)racticable  at  this  tin 
to  induce  the  United  States  to  restrict  its  means  of  dcfenj 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  this  generation,  tl 
time  will  come  when  these  conditions  will  be  changed  and  cxic  i 
the  active  and  most  emphatic  causes  and  means  for  these  chang< 
will  be  these  Conferences  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

Why,  they  will  laugh  at  us,  Friend  Smiley  has  told  us,  if  y 
urge  a  restriction  of  armaments.  I  remember,  perhaps  not 
positively  as  Mr.  Smiley  does,  that  they  even  laughed  at  the  Lai 
Mohonk  Conferences  some  years  ago ;  but  that  laughter  has  su 
sided  and  Lake  Mohonk  is  looked  upon  with  admiration.  Wh 
this  Hague  Conference,  or  some  other  similar  body,  will  fina 
adopt  the  plans  that  we  have  urged  and  discussed  and  favored 
frequently  and  rightly  and  emphatically  in  this  Conference,   t 
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time  wUl  then  come  when  they  will  say  that  the  cause  and  the 
inspiring  motive  was  the  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  agreed  to,  and  if  the  language 
of  the  amendments  and  the  language  of  the  three  propositions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  does  not  exactly  har- 
monize, then  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  approved 
by  the  Chairman,  that  for  the  purpose  of  harmonious  phraseology 
the  whole  subject  be  referred  back  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  working  it  into  a  more  harmonious  whole  should  be  adopted. 
In  conclusion  I  repeat  the  hope  that  both  the  amendments  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Fagnani  :  It  is  said  that  there  would  not  be 
even  such  a  thing  as  matrimony  without  a  maiden  effort.  Now 
it  has  always  been  the  glory  of  Mohonk  that  it  has  made  maiden 
efforts  its  specialty.  Mohonk  makes  a  specialty  of  being  in  the 
van  of  every  forward  movement.  It  has  not  been  the  attitude  of 
Mohonk  to  have  one  ear  to  the  ground  and  the  other  occupied  in 
flapping  off  flies.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  spirit  of  Mohonk  that  both  amendments  should  be  carried. 
We  want  to  recommend  the  impractical  things.  THe  practical 
ones  will  take  care  of  themselves.  There  will  always  be  multi- 
tudes of  good  brethren  who  will  see  that  the  practical  things  are 
looked  after.  It  is  the  minority,  those  in  the  van,  that  see  what 
is  bound  to  come  and  that  announce  it  to  the  rank  and  file.  Let 
not  the  glory  of  Mohonk  depart ;  let  us  remember  that  our  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Smiley,  was  not  speaking  to  this  particular  question. 
He  was  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions by  the  Hague  Conference ;  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Lynch  have 
both  made  it  very  clear  that  what  we  are  working  for  now  is 
simply  that  these  matters  be  freely  discussed.  Let  us  heartily 
and  unanimously  carry  these  amendments. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot:  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that 
both  these  objects  are  very  desirable.  They  are  elements  in  the 
great  reform  to  which  this  Conference  is  committed ; — no  doubt 
about  that.  But  the  platform  this  year  is  drawn  in  a  somewhat 
new  manner.  It  urges  that  the  Second  Conference  of  The  Hague 
take  certain  action.  Is  there  a  person  in  this  room  who  can  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  Second  Conference  of  The  Hague 
can  take  (Mction  on  either  of  these  propositions?  (Members. 
Yes,  Yes.  No,  No.)  Our  platform,  as  reported,  urges  positive, 
affirmative  action  at  the  Second  Conference  of  The  Hague  on 
fire  important  points.  We  must  all  agree  that  the  neutralization 
of  routes  of  commerce  is  impossible  until  there  is  a  real  court  at 
The  Hague,  and  a  force  to  carry  out  its  orders.  A  force  must 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  neutralization  of  routes.    We  have 
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examples  of  neutralization  in  the  world  already — admirah 
examples — Switzerland  and  the  Suez  Canal ; — and  how  are  tho 
neutralizations  enforced?  When  Swiss  territory  is  to  be  he 
neutral,  Switzerland  puts  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  m< 
into  the  field ;  when  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  held  neutral,  the  whc 
navy  of  Great  Britain  enforces  the  order.  Shall  we  forward  t! 
reforms  we  have  in  mind  by  urging  action  on  either  of  these  tv 
proposals,  when  we  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  The  Hagi 
to  take  action  ?  We  might  reasonably  say,  perhaps,  that  we  a 
The  Hague  to  begin  the  study  of  a  plan  for  the  reduction 
armaments.  That  looks  possible;  that  looks  feasible.  Nothii 
else  is  feasible.  Is  there  a  person  in  this  room  who  would  advi 
Germany  to  consent  to  an  arbitration  on  the  reduction  of  arm 
ments?  Germany,  as  Mr.  Smiley  has  said,  is  surrounded 
alien  armies  which  can  be  rushed  onto  her  territory  at  a  wed 
notice.  Can  the  United  States,  off  here  across  the  ocean,  in 
position  of  singular  security,  propose  even  that  Germany  sh 
consent  to  a  discussion  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  until  th( 
is  an  international  court  and  a  force  behind  the  court  ?  It  sea 
to  me,  frpm  all  my  experience  in  carrying  on  reforms,  that  1 
first  rule  for  a  reformer  is  never  to  urge  action  towards  a  refoi 
till  he  has  prepared  an  adequate  plan  of  action.  We  have 
plan  of  action  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  t 
neutralization  of  ocean  trade  routes.  Nobody  has  such  a  pi: 
We  ought  to  have  an  international  plan  before  we  urge  int 
national  action. 

Hon.  Hiram  R.  Steele  :  Much  as  we  all  desire  disarmame 
to  urge  it  now,  before  international  arbitration  is  establish 
only  tends  to  bring  us  into  ridicule.  I  believe  nothing  has  dc 
more  to  create  sentiment  in  the  country  that  perhaps  we  ; 
dreamers  and  not  practical  business  men,  than  this  constant  c 
cussion  of  disarmament.  I  was  pleased  with  the  report  of  i 
Committee  which  said  they  were  after  something  practical,  s 
action  instead  of  discussion,  which  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to 
American  people.  If  our  purpose  here  is  to  educate  public  s 
timent,  and  secure  support  of  the  great  body  of  American  voti 
no  wiser  step  could  be  taken  than  confining  ourselves  to  w^ 
appeals  to  the  practical  business  man  of  this  country.  When 
have  accomplished  what  is  called  for  by  this  report,  disarmam 
may  come  in  good  time ;  but  we  should  now  avoid  the  discuss 
of  all  matters  on  which  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown:  We  do  not  wish  to  have  our  c 
to  the  ground,  but  we  do  wish  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  gro\3 
The  influence  of  this  Conference  depends  largely  upon  the  reas 
ableness  of  its  suggestions.    We  can  gain  nothing,  but  lose  mx: 
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by  ccxnmitting  ourselves  to  a  visionary  enterprise.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  the  question  of  disarmament  is  associated  with  the 
high  moral  tone  of  diplomacy.  The  United  States  must  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  diplomacy  of  other  nations.  Some 
nations  are  urging  peace  in  order  to  have  more  time  in  which  to 
prq)are  for  war.  We  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
diplomacy  is  based  on  the  Golden  Rule  and  have  greater  con- 
fidence between  nations.    Then  disarmament  will  come. 

The  Chairman  :  The  hour  of  eleven  has  arrived,  and  under 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  question  is  now  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  platform  and  the  pending  amendments  thereto. 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom  :  I  move  an  extension  of  the  time  of 
discussion  for  half  an  hour. 

A  Member  :    I  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:    Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :    For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Dr.  Trueblood  :  I  rise  to  move  an  amendment,  that  the  time 
of  discussion  be  extended  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  time  for 
discussion  be  extended  thirty  minutes,  to  which  Dr.  Trueblood 
offers  an  amendment  that  the  time  be  extended  fifteen  minutes. 
The  first  question  is  upon  the  amendment,  without  debate.  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  time  for  fifteen 
minutes  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye."    Those  opposed  "  No." 

The  amendment  is  lost. 

As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  extend  the  time  for 
thirty  minutes,  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye."  Those  opposed 
"No." 

The  motion  appears  to  be  lost.    It  is  lost. 

The  parliamentary  situation  at  the  moment  is  as  follows :  The 
Busbess  Committee  reported  the  platform  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion. That  platform  will  be  read  by  the  Chair,  and  the  action  of 
the  Conference  invited  section  by  section.  At  the  points  where 
the  pending  amendments  of  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
Rermanc,  those  amendments  will  be  offered.  Meanwhile.  Dr. 
Abbott  has  given  notice  that  when  those  amendments  are  offered 
he  will  move  that  a  vote  upon  them  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  Conference  thereon,  and  that  if  the  sense  should  be 
approval,  the  amendments  be  referred  as  to  their  form,  either  to 
the  Business  Committee  or  a  special  committee,  to  be  authorized 
b\-  the  Conference. 
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The  Chair  will  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Platform: 

"  The  Thirteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
recognizes  with  profound  gratitude  the  development  of  those  forces  which 
are  making  for  international  peace  through  international  justice.  The 
promotion  of  intercourse,  friendship  and  amity  among  the  nations,  the 
organization  of  international  bodies  in  commerce,  science  and  philanthropy, 
the  demand  for  higher  standards  of  international  morality  are  but  preludes 
to  greater  harmony  and  unity  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

"  We  mention  with  satisfaction  among  the  events  of  the  last  twelve 
months  the  holding  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  the  visit  of  Secretary 
Root  to  the  South  American  republics,  the  or^nization  in  the  United 
States  of  a  branch  society  for  international  conciliation;  the  international 
conference  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864;  the  holding 
at  Washington  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  organized  in  1905  at  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  the 
publication  of  its  organ,  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law;  the 
formation  of  the  Japan  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States ;  the  increasing  disposition  of  nations 
to  assist  each  other  in  time  of  famine  and  disaster;  and  the  holding  in 
New  York  of  a  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress  of  far-reaching 
influence." 

Shall  the  Conference  agree  to  so  much  of  the  report  as  its 
declaration?  So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  so 
much  of  the  report  as  the  declaration  of  the  Conference  will 
signify  it  by  saying  "Aye ; "  contrary  minded  ?  It  is  a  unanimous 
vote. 

"The  meeting  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  next  month  marks 
another  epoch  in  the  history  of  international  development.  We  note  with 
gratification  that  twenty-one  American  republics  will  participate  therein. 
We  urge  as  the  most  immediate  and  important  action  to  be  taken  by  this 
second  Hague  Conference  the  following  measures: 

(i)     "A  provision  for  stated  meetings  of  the  Hague  Conference." 

Shall  this  Conference  accept  so  much  as  has  been  read  as  its 
declaration?  So  many  as  are  in  favor  will  so  signify  by  saying 
"Aye ;  "  contrary  minded  ?     It  is  a  unanimous  vote. 

(2)  "Such  changes  in  the  Hague  Court  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  definite  judicial  tribunal  always  open  for  the  adjudication  of 
international  questions." 

Shall  the  Conference  accept  this  part  of  the  report?  So  many 
as  are  in  favor  will  say  "Aye;"  contrary  minded?  It  is  a 
unanimous  vote. 

(3)  "A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes." 

Shall  the  Conference  accept  this  part  of  the  declaration?  So 
many  as  are  in  favor  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye ; "  contrary 
minded?     It  is  a  unanimous  vote. 

(4)  "A  declaration  in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  at 
sea  in  time  of  war." 
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For  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  moves  to 
substitute  the  language  of  the  declaration  of  last  year,  which  was : 

"The  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea  and  the 
neutralization  of  ocean  routes." 

The  first  question,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  will  be  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Conference  of  the 
sense  of  this  amendment,  with  a  view  to  its  reference  as  to  form 
to  the  Business  Committee  or  a  special  committee.  The  question 
is  therefore  upon  the  approval  of  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  many  as  are  in  favor  will  say 
"Aye;"  contrary  minded?  The  Chair  is  in  doubt.  So  manv 
as  are  in  favor  will  kindly  rise  and  be  counted.  (After  countingf) 
There  are  82  in  the  affirmative,  61  in  the  negative.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  approves  the  principle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
amendment  and  it  is  now  in  order  to  offer  the  motion  proposed 
by  Dr.  Abbott  that  that  amendment  be  referred,  as  to  its  form, 
to  the  Business  Committee  or  to  a  special  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  authority  of  the  Conference.  So  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  this  reference  for  the  purpose  stated  will  signify  it  by 
saying  "Aye ; "  contrary  minded  ?    It  is  a  unanimous  vote. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long:  I  move  it  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
It  is  so  ordered.     (Continuing  with  platform.) 

(S)  "A  declaration  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  armed  jnter- 
▼ention  for  the  collection  of  private  claims  when  the  debtor  nation  is 
willing  to  submit  such  claims  to  arbitration." 

Shall  that  be  accepted  by  this  Conference?  So  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  so  signify  by  saying  "Aye; "  contrary  minded?  It 
is  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Mead  offers  the  following  additional  paragraph,  and  if 
accepted  by  the  Conference,  Dr.  Abbott  gives  notice  of  a  motion 
to  refer  it  to  the  Business  Committee  as  to  form : 

"The  Conference  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  in  the  support  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  the  position  of 
the  British  Government,  endorsed  by  this  Conference  last  vear,  in  behalf 
0!  concurrent  action  at  The  Hague  looking  to  the  general  restriction  of 
armaments,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  this  subject  win  be  freely  and  fully 
^cussed  at  the  coming  Hague  Conference." 

So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Mead's  amendment,  with  a  view  to  its  reference,  as  to  matter 
oi  fonn,  will  signify  it  by  saying  "Aye ; "  contrary  minded  ?    The 
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Chair  is  in  doubt.  So  many  as  are  in  favor  will  kindly  rise  and 
be  counted.  (After  counting)  69  in  the  affirmative,  83  votes 
in  the  negative.    The  amendment  is  lost     (Applause.^ 

The  question  is  now  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  platform,  with 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Qiamberlain  approved  as  to  substance,  by 
this  Conference  as  a  whole.  So  many  as  are  in  favor  will  signify 
it  by  saying  "Aye ; "  contrary  minded  ?  It  is  a  unanimous  vote 
and  the  platform  is  adopted. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows:  I  am  instructed  also  by  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  say  that  certain  other  propositions  were  con- 
si<|ered  by  them  but  the  Committee  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
to  put  them  in  the  platform  at  present ;  that  it  was  more  advisable 
to  leave  them  over  for  some  future  Conference  at  Mohonk.  One 
of  these  was : 

"Can  the  lending  of  money  to  belligerents  for  war  purposes  by  the 
people  of  neutral  states  be  prevented? 

It  is  thought  by  the  Committee  that  further  discussion  on  that 
subject  is  necessary.    Another  was: 

"Is  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the  investigation  of  international  dis- 
putes not  covered  by  arbitration  agreements  by  an  impartial  commission 
before  the  declaration  of  hostilities?" 

It  is  not  proposed  to  bind  any  future  Conference  at  Mohonk 
by  making  it  necessary  to  put  them  on  the  program,  but  they  are 
made  simply  as  suggestions  for  consideration. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  next  proceed  to  consideration  of 
the  topic  "  Pan-American  Interest  in  International  Arbitration." 
It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  to  present  this  vital  aspect  of  our 
subject  we  should  be  able  to  welcome  high  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  sister  nations,  who  by  their  careers  at  home  and  by  their 
service  abroad  have  made  for  themselves  sure  places  among  the 
important  statesmen  of  our  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  the  first  speaker,  His  Excellency, 
Senor  Don  Enrique  C.  Creel,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to 
the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  SESTOR  DON  ENRIQUE  C.  CREEL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  need  not  wonder 
that  a  Mexican  should  address  you  in  this  hall  where  so  many 
eminent  men  have  spoken.  Mexico  during  her  entire  politick 
life  has  always  shown  her  willingness  to  submit  all  of  her  intcr- 
natfonal  differences  to  a  friendly  arbitration.  Never  in  her  wars 
did  Mexico  play  the  part  of  the  aggressor.    You  will,  doubt- 
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kssly,  recall  that  it  was  Mexico,  conjointly  with  the  United 
States,  who  first  suggested  and  then  obtained  the  awakening  of 
The  Hague  Tribunsd  from  its  lethargy,  thereby  becoming  a 
practical  institution  worthy  of  entire  faith  and  confidence  and 
to  which  could  be  entrusted  tfie  adjudication  of  matters  of  vital 
importance. 

No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  world  rushes 
steadily  onward  in  our  times,  whether  it  be  in  the  solution  of 
material  problems,  or  political,  intellectual,  moral,  or  social 
questions. 

It  is  hardly  a  century  since  electricity  was  looked  upon  merely 
as  a  curiosity,  a  pleasant  pastime  for  children  and  people  of 
leisure.  But  now,  electricity  is  that  great  force  which  brightens 
our  nights,  gladdens  our  days,  sets  in  motion  the  great  industrial 
machmery,  transmits  to  far  off  points  the  latent  energies  of 
Niagara  and  the  streams  of  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Andes,  trans- 
ports us  from  one  place  to  another,  cures  our  ills,  invigorates 
our  bodies,  making  our  existence  more  comfortable,  pleasant  and 
secure. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  a  genius,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Latin  race — ^the  great  Pasteur— discovered  the  micro- 
organisms which  weave  the  net  of  universal  life.  And,  now, 
bdiold  what  marvelous  studies  have  been  made,  what  wondrous 
inventions  achieved,  what  useful  and  great  problems  have  been 
solved,  and  what  vast,  what  splendid,  what  wonderful  horizons 
alive  with  promises  loom  in  the  near  future,  all  due  to  a  laboratory 
victory. 

Scarcely  one  hundred  years  ago  the  first  steam  vessel  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and,  now,  if  we  look  upon  the  number  of  ships  plow- 
ing the  seas,  the  railways  speeding  along  in  all  directions,  the 
machinery  of  all  kinds  propelled  by  steam,  the  life  and  untold 
advantages  humanity  has  derived  from  that  invention,  we  remain 
spellbound. 

Again,  it  is  not  five  years  since  radium  was  bom  to  scientific 
life  and,  to-day,  the  men  of  science  commence  to  partly  demon- 
strate and  partly  to  foresee  in  the  discovery  of  a  modest  Frendi 
chemist  such  immense  possibilities,  such  extraordinary  force, 
such  powerful  results,  that  the  new  product  may,  perchance, 
become  an  efficient  factor  in  the  transformation  of  the  world. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  policies,  administration 
and  relations  of  nations.  Who  would  have  said  ten  years  ago 
that  controversies  between  countries  would  be  submitted  to  ar&- 
tration,  that  bloody  conflicts  would  be  prevented  and  a  new 
amphictyonic  council  be  created  to  hear  and  pass  judgment  on 
differences,  heretofore  settled  by  cruel  bloodshed  and  loss  of 
territory.    Whoever  should  have  suggested  such  a  method  would 
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have  been  called  a  visionary  man,  lacking  in  practical  sense,  a 
Utopian  schemer,  a  dreamer. 

Such  is  the  power  that  arbitration  has  attained  to-day,  that 
not  only  pacific  discussions  of  a  moderate  nature  are  submitted 
to  it,  but  also  formidable  conflicts  almost  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out,  as  was  the  case  recently  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  generous  thought  of  Henry  IV,  the  creator  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  of  Grotius,  the  father  of  modem  international  law, 
of  Kant,  the  great  philosopher,  and'  of  Penn,  Ae  celebrated 
Quaker,  is  becoming  a  plain,  tangible  fact,  which,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  who  oppose  it,  has  succeeded  in  assert- 
ing itself  in  the  world,  bringing  peace  and  blessings  to  all. 

This,  although  a  striking  achievement,  is  by  no  means  unique 
nor  does  it  lack  antecedents.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  in 
medicine,  law  and  diplomacy  a  school  which  may  be  called  a 
prophylactic  school,  whose  doctrine  it  is  to  prevent  and  forestall 
rather  than  to  repress  and  punish.  In  olden  times,  at  the  end 
of  a  bloody  and  costly  war,  tiie  diplomats  determined  which  were 
the  territories  to  be  ceded  to  the  conqueror  and  what  Ae  indem- 
nity to  be  paid  by  the  conquered  one.  In  our  day  diplomacy, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  "a  school  of  right  and 
truth,"  mediates  only  to  prevent  wars,  to  allay  its  hard^ips,  to 
hasten  its  termination,  thus  preventing  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
proud,  haughty  conqueror. 

The  greatest  thinkers,  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  the 
men  who  are  the  pride  of  mankind,  all  join  now  in  anathematiz- 
ing war  as  a  destroyer  of  activities,  a  mower  of  lives,  the  antag- 
onist of  industry  and  the  enemy  of  the  home.  Count  Mouravieff, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Russia,  not  long  ago,  when  trans- 
mitting the  views  of  his  sovereign,  stated  that  the  maintenance 
of  general  peace  and  a  possible  reduction  of  armaments  were 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  endeavors  of  all  governments  should 
be  directed.  "The  financial  charges,"  continues  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  "  following  an  upward  march  strike  at  the 
public  prosperity  at  its  very  source.  The  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical strength  of  the  nations,  labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  major 
part  diverted  from  their  natural  application  and  unproductivcly 
consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  acquiring  ter- 
rible engines  of  destruction,  which,  though  to-day  regarded  as 
the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value 
in  consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field* 

"  National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  production  of 
wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  their  development. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  power  increase 
so  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which  the  governments 
have  set  before  themselves. 
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"The  economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of 
armaments  d  Voutrance,  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in 
this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed  peace 
of  our  days  into  a  crushing  ^burden,  which  the  peoples  have  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident,  then,  that  if 
this  state  of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors 
of  which  make  every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance. 

"  To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the 
means  of  warding  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the 
whole  world, — ^such  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  to-day  imposed 
on  all  States." 

I  do  not  think  it  amiss  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  how 
far  the  noble  initiative  of  His  Majesty  Nicholas  II  has  devel- 
oped and  how  much#ias  been  accomplished  by  the  Hague 
Conference. 

At  first  glance,  one  may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  its  results, 
since  the  armies  and  navies  have  considerably  increased,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  Russo-Japanese  war  took  place 
soon  after  the  Conference. 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposition  we  must  agree  in  that  the 
creation  of  the  means  of  defense  are  the  effect  of  a  cause — ^the 
danger  of  war — ^which  still  subsists,  and  as  long  as  the  cause 
does  not  disappear,  the  results  are  bound  to  continue.  For  this 
same  reason  the  benefits  of  disarmament  will  not  be  effective 
until  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  has  become  deeply 
rooted,  and  until  the  several  governments  have  grown  confident 
of  the  results  of  such  pacific  means  of  determining  a  controversy. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  was  the  result  of  pre-existing  causes, 
and  of  a  state  of  things  which  was  fatally  destined  to  produce 
such  strife. 

After  this  explanation,  and  coming  back  to  the  main  point  of 
my  address,  we  must  feel  satisfied  with  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  as  from  the  time  when  Gladstone  advo- 
cated arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  to  this  day  great  strides 
have  been  made  both  in  public  opinion  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesman.  This  is  shown  by  the  propaganda  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent peace  congresses,  the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  the  four  cases  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  by  eight 
dignified,  civilized  states,  and  by  the  forty-four  treaties  made 
among  nations  to  submit  certain  differences  to  arbitration.  The 
meetings  of  the  Pan-American  Congresses  are  a  further  proof 
of  this  fact,  which  is  also  shown  in  the  call  issued  for  a  second 
Hague  Conference. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  distinguished  statesman  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  my  country  made  the 
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following  important  statement  upon  a  certain  notable  occasion: 

"  Nor  could  such  progress,  such  marked  tendencies  of  the 
times  fail  to  be  effective,  when  we  consider  that  they  do  Jiot 
originate  from  the  prevailing  caprice  of  this  or  that  country,  nor 
from  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  philosophers,  nor  yet  from  the 
agonizing  appeal  of  the  weak  trembling  before  the  strong  and 
mighty,  but  from  force  itself  tempered  by  a  noble  submission  to 
what  is  right.  The  movement  came  from  Europe,  from  the 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias,  who  represents  a  formidable  military 
power,  and  in  this  hemisphere  it  originated  long  before  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  most  populous  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  our  continent.  For  this  very  same  reason,  the  earnest- 
ness of  this  movement  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  must  be  the  out- 
come of  a  line  of  thought  as  general  as  it  is  irresistible." 

War  still  subsists  as  a  relic  of  past  agii.  The  organ  may  have 
suffered  a  modification,  but  the  function  still  lies  latent,  a  terrible 
menace. 

The  peoples  who  came  before  us  needed  war,  as  they  did  not 
know  other  means  of  attaining  justice,  since  the  geography  of 
the  world  had  not  been  determined,  and  war  was  the  only  means 
to  satisfy  the  rights  of  conquest  and  their  ambitions  for  power 
and  wealth. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  present  times.  As  opposed  to  the 
old  civilizations,  which  were  essentially  artistic,  scorning  manual 
labor,  frugal  and  poor,  modern  civilization  is  industrious,  rich, 
full  of  necessities,  based  principally  on  the  extent  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  habits  of  labor,  order  and  economy. 

Therefore,  war  which  brings  with  it  stagnation  of  capital, 
destroys  human  life — ^valuable  as  any  other  labor-producing 
factor — suspends  circulation,  decreases  consumption,  is  in  our 
modern  life  illogical,  and  everything  tends  to  its  disappearance. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  effects  of  dis- 
putes, to  minimize  the  dangers  of  armed  conflicts  and  to  settle, 
by  means  of  arbitration,  tiie  large  majority  of  the  diffictdties 
that  may  arise  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  order  to  show  the  awful  immensit> 
of  the  evil  done  to  mankind  by  war,  allow  me  to  present  a  few 
statistics  : 

The  loss  of  life  in  all  the  wars  of  the  world  is  estimated  at 
15,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  present  population  of  the  world 
In  the  last  century  alone,  mortality  through  war  is  estimated  a1 
14,000,000  deaths.  The  Napoleonic  wars  represent  the  sacrifice 
of  6,000,000  men,  and  here,  in  the  United  States,  the  Civil  Wai 
is  responsible  for  about  1,000,000  deaths;  225,000  died  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  100,000  EngrHshmen  and  25,000  Soutt 
Africans  were  killed  in  the  wars  of  England  against  the  Republia 
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of  Transvaal  and  Orange.    The  Russo-Japanese  war  cost  the 
lives  of  550,000  men. 

Coining  to  the  expenses  of  the  principal  wars,  I  shall  only  men- 
tion that  the  cost  of  the  campaigns  of  N2u>oleon  is  estimated  at 
$15,000,000,000;  the  Crimean  war  at  $1,666,000,000;  the  Italian 
war  of  1859,  $294,000,000;  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
including  pensions  and  other  expenses,  $13,000,000,000;  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  $325,000,000;  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  $3,000,000,000;  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  $1,100,000,000; 
the  South  African  war,  $1,300,000,000;  the  Spanish- American 
war,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  included,  $800,000,000,  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  $1,735,000,000. 

The  annual  cost  of  armed  peace,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of 
Military  Notes  of  the  United  States  for  1904,  amounts  to 
$1,665,000,000. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  debts  of  nations  is  the  outcome  of 
wars  and  the  necessary  expenses  to  maintain  their  respective 
armies.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  principal  countries  of  Ac 
world,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  amounts  to  $34,633,164,406, 
and  the  interest  on  this  enormous  debt  exceeds  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum. 

These  figures,  representing  the  number  of  men  sacrificed  in 
armed  conflicts,  the  cost  of  the  great  wars  of  the  world,  the 
amounts  invested  every  year  for  the  maintenance  of  armies,  the 
enormous  debt  contracted  by  all  the  nations,  make  an  appalling 
picture,  which  ought  to  appeal  to  our  better  judgment  and  our 
energies,  urging  us  to  continue  our  work  for  peace  by  means  of 
international  arbitration. 

As  for  Mexico,  I  have  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  she  has 
always  upheld  the  principle  of  international  arbitration.  We  do 
not  believe,  in  Mexico,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  unrestricted  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  we  believe 
that  certain  limitations  should  be  established  in  such  cases  as 
those  involving  territorial  integrity  and  national  honor.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  our  aim  is  to  arrive  at  the 
specification,  in  unmistakable  terms,  of  those  cases  affecting 
national  honor,  by  avoiding  ambiguous,  general  and  metaphorical 
phrases  such  as  matters  of  vital  importance,  subjects  involving 
questions  of  a  special  nature,  and  other  similar  expressions  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases — as  is  well  known — ^are  nothing  but  a 
mask  behind  which  bad  faith  and  a  quarrelsome  spirit  lurk. 

Later  on,  when  by  the  number  of  adjudged  cases,  the  methods 
established  and  the  results  accomplished  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  system  is  obtained,  it  may  seem  prudent  then  to  continue  the 
work  until  the  high  and  noble  ideal  of  justice  has  been  attained. 
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In  my  country  also— and  in  saying  this  I  am  confident  that 
I  am  rightly  interpreting  the  general  opinion — ^the  desire  exists 
to  see  the  doctrine  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Elihu  Root,  prevail,  that  is,  that  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world  must  not  be  used  to  exact  by  force  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  claimant  powers,  leaving  isuch  extreme 
methods  for  cases  of  denial  of  justice  and  evident  and  notorious 
bad  faith.  Mexican  statesmen  have  struggled  for  over  fifty 
years  against  such  methods  fraught  with  arbitrariness.  The 
protests  entered  by  different  secretaries  of  foreign  relations  of 
my  country  against  Napoleon's  intervention  and  the  French 
claims  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  are  still  fresh  in  thf  memory 
of  all. 

To  compel,  by  force,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  when  the  person 
or  the  State  who  loaned  the  amount  in  question  were  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  borrower, 
and  his  facilities  for  discharging  the  obligation,  is  a  complete 
misapplication  of  the  general  conception  and  principles  of  credit. 
In  such  cases,  one  of  the  principal  points  which  is  always  borne 
in  mind,  is  the  possibility  that  payment  may  not  be  made  in  due 
time,  because  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor,  hence  the  more 
or  less  high  rates  of  interest  and  securities  exacted. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  I  give  my  cordial  support  to 
the  sense  of  justice  and  right  expounded  by  Calvo  in  his  work 
on  International  Law,  and  also  agree  with  the  Drago  Doctrine 
as  expressed  in  the  communication  which  he  authorized  as  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentine,  on  December  29,  1902. 

Any  method  by  which  countries  may  be  led  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  their  international  difficulties  is  of  the  greatest  and 
highest  importance,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace  but 
also  to  make  international  arbitration  more  solid  and  stable.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  all-important  matter  that  treaties  made  between 
friendly  nations  should  always,  in  prevision  of  any  disagreement, 
stipulate  the  obligation  to  refer  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  all  cases 
after  diplomatic  exertions  are  exhausted.  The  views  and  the 
influence  of  modem  statesmen  in  this  connection  are  most  grati- 
fying, as  in  less  than  four  years  forty-four  treaties  of  arbitration 
have  been  signed,  many  of  which  provide  for  the  submission  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal  of  any  differences  that  may  arise.  May 
such  example  be  followed  by  others,  and  its  application  become 
more  universal. 

This  current  of  public  opinion,  this  great  love  of  justice  which 
grows  daily  in  both  hemispheres,  lend  support  to  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
in  asking  that  a  group  of  civilized  nations,  decided  to  settle  by 
peaceable  means  their  differences,  come  together  to  ask  justice 
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before  a  permanent  court  formed  by  men  who  by  their  inde- 
pendence, honorability,  learning  and  disinterestedness,  offer 
ample  security  that  their  judgment  shall  be  just,  right  and 
impartial. 

By  these  means  the  world  will  attain  a  superior  organization, 
where  day  by  day  the  necessities  for  armies  and  navies  shall 
decrease,  thus  lessening  the  public  charges;  confidence  shall  be 
re-established  among  governments  and  nations;  industry  shall 
demand  the  aid  of  idle  hands  and  of  the  energies  which  she  now 
lacks,  and  lastly  peace  and  good-will  shall  exert  their  noble 
influence  in  the  development  and  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

The  best  proof  that  Mr.  Root's  views  on  the  subject  are 
irresistibly  gaining  ground  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  a  day  passes 
without  a  new  problem  demanding  solution. 

Which  are  the  obligations  and  which  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
minutely  described  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  discus- 
sion? What  rules  should  control*  the  transmission  of  wireless 
messages,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  between 
private  individuals,  between  a  belligerent  power  and  its  citizens, 
and  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  neutral  country?  Can  the 
right  of  free  use  of  space  in  the  air  be  curtailed  by  intercepting 
the  hertzian  waves,  the  wireless  messages,  and  what  are  the 
requisite  conditions  for  so  doing? 

The  attention  of  the  new  Peace  Conference  must  also  be  called 
to  the  determination  of  such  delicate  points  as  that  of  declaration 
of  war,  because  while  some  believe  it  to  be  a  relic  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  others  hold  that  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  the 
violation  of  which  imports  treachery  and  deceit.  The  same 
applies  to  the  use  of  submarine  mines  on  the  high  seas,  which 
in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  unanimously  condemned,  because 
of  the  damages  inflicted  thereby  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  because  of  the  constant  menace  to  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  world  from  such  mines  as  also  from  those  that  may  become 
detached  from  their  places.  It  should  also  be  definitely  deter- 
mined whether  neutrals,  having  no  navy  to  protect  their  coasts, 
may  place  mines  in  their  waters  to  insure  tfieir  neutrality. 

The  Hague  Conference  has  established  very  important  rules 
in  the  matter  of  the  protection  to  which  the  property  of  neutrals 
is  entitled  on  the  high  seas,  the  necessity  to  defend  honest  com- 
merce and  to  employ  all  possible  means  to  the  end  that  those 
engaged  in  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  world  may  not 
suffer  the  contingencies  and  dangers  of  war  while  performing 
their  mission  of  peace  and  harmony. 

This,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  a  great  deal,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  all.  There  remains  still  that  private  property  on  land  be 
fully  protected  in  time  of  war,  specially  stipulating  the  inviola- 
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bility  of  railroads,  which  are  to  the  social  body  like  the  arterial 
system  and  stoppage  means  death. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  deal  with,  since  railroads  may  transport  men  and  other  ele- 
ments intended  to  prolong  and  increase  war,  thus  reducing  the 
probabilities  of  peace,  or  again,  they  may  be  the  property  of 
one  of  the  belligerents.  However,  means  could  be  found  to 
arrange  matters  by  exercising  necessary  vigilance  so  that  com- 
merce be  not  interrupted  and  both  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
property  be  amply  protected.  The  stipulations  contained  in 
Article  54  of  The  Hague  Regulations  regarding  war  on  land 
sadly  contrasts  with  those  on  war  on  the  seas,  because  of  the 
brevity  and  deficiency  of  the  former  and  the  minute  and  wise 
provisions  of  the  latter.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  coming  Conferences  may  consider  such  an  important 
subject. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  we  have  as 
precedents  the  code  approved  by  President  Lincoln  in  1863,  the 
Convention  of  Geneva  in  1864,  the  Brussels  Convention  in  1874, 
the  resolutions  of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  the  instructions 
issued  by  Count  Katsura,  Japanese  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  other  dispositions  on  special 
and  particular  cases.  But  we  still  need  the  preparation  by  The 
Hague  Conference  of  an  international  code  complete  in  all  details, 
inspired  by  new  advances  in  humanitarian  sentiments  developed 
by  the  progfress  of  civilization  which  tends  to  minimize  the 
suffering  of  the  victim  and  to  preserve  human  life. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  one  other  factor  which  will  con- 
tribute towards  the  termination  of  war  is  the  number  of  scien- 
tific inventions  capable  of  destroying  the  greatest  armies,  the 
most  powerful  navies,  by  the  mere  agency  of  a  few  engineers, 
the  application  of  chemical  formulas  and  some  simple  mechanical 
contrivance. 

Nothing,  however,  will  so  effectively  work  towards  the  corp- 
plete  success  of  international  arbitration  as  these  gatherings 
devoted  to  free  from  all  others  questions,  on  a  scientific  basis, 
the  very  foundations  of  international  law,  to  create  public  opin- 
ion, to  cast  the  figure  of  Peace  in  the  molds  of  altruism,  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Right  in  both  hemispheres,  and  to  write  in 
glowing  characters  the  glorious  words:  JUSTICE — INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  second  speaker  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  a  statesman  who  has  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
development  of  his  own  land  and  who  is  a  strong  link  in  the 
chain  which  binds  Bolivia  to  the  United  States  in  friendly  rela- 
tionship. His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Min- 
ister of  Bolivia  to  the  IJnited  States. 
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ADDRESS  OF  SEROR  DON  IGNACIO  CALDERON. 

I  will  begin  by  very  cordially  thanking  Mr.  Smiley  for  the 
honor  he  has  done  my  country  by  inviting  me  to  take  part  in  this 
Conference,  in  company  with  such  distinguished  persons,  whose 
noble  ideals  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  all  who  love 
justice  and  peace. 

Each  forward  step  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  one  bar- 
rier less  toward  human  fraternity;  distances  disappear  befor^ 
the  power  of  steam  and  electricity;  telegraphs  circle  the  globe 
establishing  instantaneous  communication  between  the  remotest 
points,  and  each  momine  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  the  chron- 
icles of  the  world  and  become  interested  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
men  and  nations.  In  this  way  grows  a  sentiment  of  human 
sympathy  which  makes  us  participants  of  the  misery  of  the 
oppressed;  awakens  our  condemnation  of  all  wrong  as  well  as 
our  blessings  for  those  who  fight  for  peace  and  right  in  the  world. 
Now. as  never  before  the  words  of  the  Roman  philosopher  arc 
a  practical  truth :  ''  I  am  a  man  and  nothing  human  is  indifferent 
to  me." 

And  such  is  the  community  of  life  and  interests  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  no  important  events  either  for  good 
or  for  evil  happening  in  one  country  fail  to  affect  the  other. 

All  this  interchange  in  the  social  and  political  progress  of 
modern  society,  imder  the  civilizing  impulses  of  democracy  and 
the  divine  inspiration  of  Christian  principles,  has  so  linked  the 
relations  of  the  nations  that  war  is  truly  an  anachronism;  a 
criminal  backward  step  to  times  that  ought  to  remain  as  mere 
recollections  of  the  sad  periods  when  the  ruling  principle  was  the 
power  of  the  sword. 

As  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  grows  and  expands,  the  har- 
mony of  the  laws  of  nature  are  more  clearly  impressed  on  our 
minds  and  the  desire  of  substituting  the  higher  impulses  of  jus- 
tice for  the  brutal  instincts  of  war  and  carnage,  become  stronger. 
How  much  more  worthy  is  our  mission  in  the  world  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  dominate  the  forces  of  nature  by 
harnessing  them  to  minister  to  our  wants  and  pleasures,  and  to 
lift  up  our  souls  to  the  worship  of  justice  and  charity.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  high  grade  of  moral 
culture  in  which  the  love  of  peace  and  of  righteousness  must 
supersede  the  enthusiasm  awakened  for  military  exploits  and 
hero  worship. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  wars  and  the  sub- 
jection of  some  peoples  by  stronger  ones ;  the  substitution  of  old 
civilizations  by  new  ones,  which  in  time  fall  under  the  pressure 
of  less  advanced  but  more  war-like  nations. 

In  ancient  times  conquest  was  the  ruling  principle.  The  con- 
querors/ submitted  the  vanquished  to  slavery  and  their  posses- 
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sions  were  appropriated  as  booty;  and  this  formed  the  coveted 
reward  for  their  prowess  as  warriors.  **Ve  victis"  was  the 
terrible  emblem  of  the  conqueror. 

When  the  vast  Roman  empire  fell  in  ruins  before  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  a  victim  of  tfie  corruption 
of  its  governments  and  the  degradation  of  its  citizens,  Europe 
was  plunged  into  the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  became 
a  great  field  for  brigandage  under  the  dominion  of  feudal  lords. 

Tired  of  these  depredations,  the  common  people  sought  the 
aid  of  the  kings  against  their  oppressors,  and  in  this  way  abso- 
lute monarchies  sprung  up  on  tfie  ruins  of  feudalism.  In  Eng- 
land the  evolution  was  different;  and  the  union  of  the  peof^e 
with  the  barons,  in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  kings, 
produced  a  constitutional  government  under  which  the  English 
people  secured  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 

The  kings,  always  anxious  to  enlarge  their  dominions  and  their 
dynastic  intrigues,  aided  by  religious  dissensions,  maintained  a 
constant  state  of  war  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  That 
incessant  and  cruel  warfare  has  left  behind  a  heritancy  of  hatred, 
and  created  complications  and  rival  aims  which  are  the  cause 
of  that  state  of  mistrust  and  unrest  that  necessitate  the  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  military  armaments. 

In  the  meantime  the  development  of  commerce  and  industries 
have  formed  such  extensive  and  close  relations  among  the  nations 
that  war  has  become  an  object  of  universal  condemnation ;  while 
the  sentiments  of  peace  and  justice  have  made  such  progress 
that, they  are  irresistibly  penetrating  the  universal  conscience; 
and  everywhere  associations  are  at  work  endeavoring  to  establish 
some  means  of  bringing  peace  to  the  world. 

The  very  improvements  in  the  weapons  of  war  have  taken 
from  it  the  romance  of  daring  deeds  of  the  past,  and  reduced 
the  battle  to  mere  slaughtery  against  which  all  sentiments  of 
himianity  protest.    The  greater  the  improvements  in  the  methods . 
of  destruction,  greater  will  be  the  horror  that  follows  their  use. 

The  movement  of  civilized  peoples  towards  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  concord  in  their  relations  is  not  then  an  illusion  of 
idealists,  neither  an  indication  of  the  lack  of  energy.  It  simply 
marks  an  advanced  stage  in  social  ideals  and  a  more  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  moral  laws  and  high  aims  under  whose 
influence  we  must  fulfill  our  destiny. 

That  which  to-day  seems  a  mere  delusion  will  be  in  no  distant 
future  a  universal  practice,  and  we  will  wonder  then  why  it  was 
so  long  in  being  accepted. 

Force  and  violence  are  condemned  in  the  individual,  as  con- 
trary to  general  morals;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  equally 
condemning  the  recourse  to  arms  by  the  nations  themselves. 
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The  emancipation  of  the  American  colonies,  breaking  all  tra- 
ditions of  the  Old  World,  has  consecrated  in  this  continent  the 
establishment  of  a  government  based  on  the  grand  principle  of 
[X^lar  sovereignty. 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  powerful  and  noble  influence 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  justice  which 
this  great  nation  exercises.  This  is  too  well  known,  and  for  it 
mankind  renders  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  recognizes  its 
influence  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  respect 
for  their  rights. 

But  I  am  going  to  ask  that  you  give  me  your  kind  attention 
for  a  few  moments  longer  in  order  to  tell  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  South  American  Republics  in  the  humanitarian  and  moral 
principle  of  international  arbitration. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  revolutions  and  the  lack  of  order 
supposed  to  reign  in  these  countries  by  people  little  aware  of 
their  true  conditions,  and  by  writers  who,  assuming  a  con- 
temptuous air,  speak  of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  little 
less  than  the  home  of  savages. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  moves  which  has  con- 
firmed the  sagacity  of  the  illustrious  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  is  without  doubt  the  historic  visit  he  made  last  year 
to  the  various  Republics  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress  at  Rio. 

Mr.  Root  knew  that  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  there 
were  young  nationalities  established  under  the  same  democratic 
principles  that  have  served  as  the  fundamental  base  of  progress 
of  the  United  States,  and  perceived  that  false  reports  and  per- 
haps intentional  misrepresentations  had  fostered  a  spirit  of  mis- 
trust against  this  countnr,  and  he  decided  to  correct  it.  His 
frank  statements  soon  changed  this  feeling  and  succeeded  in 
inspiring  the  confidence  of  tihe  sister  republics  and  in  assuring 
them  of  this  government's  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  of 
its  good  intentions.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  acquainted  his 
fellow  countrymen  with  and  revealed  to  them  the  progress  and 
the  true  condition  of  these  republics. 

I  can  confidently  afHrm  that  tlie  principle  of  international 
arbitration  is  a  doctrine  more  generally  practiced  and  accepted 
in  South  American  countries  Sian  anywhere  else.  Brazil  has 
established  arbitration  among  her  constitutional  precepts,  and 
has  submitted  to  this  method  of  settlement  territorial  questions 
with  England,  France,  Argentine  and  other  countries. 

The  Republic  of  Argentine  also  furnishes  very  conspicuous 
examples  of  respect  for  justice  and  peace.  After  a  sanguinary 
conflict  in  which  almost  all  of  the  male  population  of  Paraguay 
perished,  and  when  that  patriotic  country  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the   victors — Brazil,    Argentine    and    Uruguay — ^the   Argentine 
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Republic  declared  that  the  victory  did  not  create  rights;  and 
sulxnitted  the  dispute  for  the  possession  of  the  territory  of  Villa 
Occidental  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  aiiritratioa. 
When  President  Hayes  decided  against  Argentine,  it  accq>ted 
the  decision  in  good  faith.  The  Republic  did  even  more,  and 
condoned  to  Paraguay  the  war  indemnity. 

In  the  question  with  Brazil  over  the  territory  of  Missiones, 
both  countries  submitted  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Presi- 
dent Qeveland;  and  the  Argentine  bowed  to  the  award,  which 
was  in  favor  of  Brazil. 

Later,  when  the  popular  passions  reached  a  point  in  which  a 
war  that  might  have  involved  all  of  the  neighboring  republics 
seemed  inevitable ;  when  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Chile  and  Argen- 
tine only  waited  the  signal  to  begin  the  combat;  both  countries 
gave  to  the  world  a  great  example  of  good  sense  in  submitting 
tfie  long  and  violent  disputes  over  their  boundaries  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  King  of  England.  The  decision  of  that  sovereign 
has  been  accepted  and  carried  out;  and  there  on  one  of  the 
highest  accessible  peaks  of  the  G>rdilleras  dividing  the  two 
nations,  the  noble  impulses  animating  them  have  caused  to  be 
raised  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  that  has  ever  been 
erected. 

This  monimient  is  not  built  over  the  bloody  spoils  of  martyrs 
sacrificed  before  the  altar  of  their  country ;  neither  is  it  a  reminder 
of  the  submission  of  one  people  over  the  other ;  it  is  the  emblem 
of  peace  abiding  within  the  souls  of  the  sons  of  the  American 
Republics,  who  have  lifted  up  the  image  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer, 
as  a  mark  of  tribute  to  His  doctrines.  It  inspires  neither  revenge 
nor  a  sense  of  humiliation  to  the  beholder.  A  symbol  of  love, 
and  the  pedestal  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  the  eternal  guide 
under  whose  inspiration  must  grow  the  human  brotherhood.  The 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  reads: 

^'Sooner  shall  the  mountains  crumble  to  dust  than  Argentines  and 
Chilians  break  the  peace  which  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  they 
have  sworn  to  maintain." 

Bolivia,  my  country,  has  submitted  to  arbitration  important 
boundary  questions  widi  Peru,  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  Peru  sdso 
has  arbitration  agreements  with  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ecuador  and 
Italy. 

llie  boundary  disputes  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  dis- 
agreements among  the  Latin  American  Republics.  Such  is  at 
present  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration  that  all  of 
those  questions  have  been  submitted  to  that  honorable  way  of 
settlement. 

The  Pan-American  Congresses,  especially  that  of  Mexico, 
have  recorded  this  noble  aspiration  of  the  American  Republics 
in  explicit  declarations. 
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Uruguay  and  Argentine  celebrated  in  1902  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration,  stipulating  the  submission  to  arbitration  of  all  con- 
troversies of  whatever  kind  and  for  any  cause  arising  among 
them  which  would  not  effect  the  precepts  of  their  constitutions. 

Besides  this  treaty,  Uruguay  has  other  similar  ones  with  Spain ; 
and  has  approved  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  entered  into 
in  the  Pan-American  Conference  in  Mexico  by  Argentine,  Bolivia, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  Peru  and  Paraguay. 

And  this  is  the  work  of  countries  commonly  considered  as 
always  playing  at  revolutions,  and  without  the  least  idea  of  order 
or  justice.     (Applause.) 

The  principal  efforts  to  popularize  the  adoption  of  arbitration 
must  be  directed  toward  educating  public  opinion,  and  in  sub- 
stituting the  sentiments  of  justice  for  the  false  pride  of  brute 
force.  We  must  teach  the  masses  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
as  the  best  agency  for  protecting  our  own. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  disarmament  when  first  of  all  the 
rival  nations  have  more  confidence  in  their  fighting  strength 
than  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  or  the  love  of  peace  of  their 
neighbors. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  democratic  doctrine  of  government  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  affords  greater  security  against 
wars,  provided  the  public  sentiment  is  properly  guided  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  has  a  true  love  for  fair  play  and  honest  dealing. 

When  the  Venezuelan  ports  were  bombarded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  through  her  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  injustice  and  the  menace  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  victim  republic  that  such  action  implied. 

Seiior  Drago,  in  his  famous  note,  among  others,  made  the 
following  statements:  "The  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  and 
the  liquidation  of  its  amount  must  be  made  by  the  cotmtry  with- 
out curtailment  of  its  fundamental  rights  as  a  sovereign  entity ; 
but  the  compulsory  demand  at  a  given  time,  by  means  of  force, 
would  only  be  the  destruction  of  the  weak  nations  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  government  with  all  of  their  faculties  by  the  strong 
nations  of  the  world."  The  principles  acknowledged  in  the 
American  continent  are  different.  The  illustrious  Hamilton 
said:  "The  contracts  entered  into  as  between  nations  and  indi- 
viduals are  obligations  subject  to  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign 
and  cannot  be  an  object  of  compulsory  claim.  They  do  not  con- 
fer any  right  of  action  outside  of  the  will  of  their  sovereign." 

Referring  to  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Ae  United  States,  Senor  Drago  remarks:    "That  it  forbids  a 

judicial  action  on  questions  of  law  or  equity  as  between  the  citi- 
zen of  one  of  the  states  against  any  of  them  or  by  the  subjects 

of  a  foreign  power." 
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Speaking  of  the  origin  of  claims,  he  makes  the  very  wise 
observation  "  that  the  capitalists  who  loan  their  money  to  a  for- 
eign power  always  have  in. mind  the  resources  of  the  country 
with  which  they  treat,  and  the  greater  or  less  probability  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations." 

This  was  also  Lord  Palmerston's  point  of  view  when  he  vras 
Prime  Minister  of  England  in  1848 :  "  The  creditor  knows  that 
in  treating  with  a  sovereign  power  it  is  an  inherent  condition  of 
all  sovereignty  that  it  cannot  be  sued  as  long  as  such  action  would 
compromise  its  very  existence  and  destroy  the  independent  action 
of  the  government." 

The  doctrine  advocated  in  this  famous  document  is  thus  sum- 
marized: "In  a  word,  the  principle  which  we* would  like  to 
see  established  is  that  a  public  debt  cannot  warrant  an  armed 
intervention,  much  less  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  any  of 
the  American  nations  by  a  European  power." 

When  it  is  known  that  in  most  cases  the  claims  against  some 
of  the  republics  are  either  shamefully  exaggerated  or  are  clearly 
unjust,  the  practice  of  putting  a  nation's  strength  and  resources 
behind  them  must  be  condemned. 

The  arbitral  awards  in  the  claims  against  Venezuela,  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  bombardment  of  the  indef ensive  ports, 
prove  without  the  least  doubt  that  the  claims  were  exaggerated 
and  unjust.  On  the  average  the  awards  did  not  amount  to  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  claimed,  and  in  many  cases  they  did  not 
reach  ten  per  cent. 

These  subjects  cannot  be  mentioned  without  recalling  the 
Jackers  claim  for  fifteen  million  dollars  in  1861,  which  was  the 
pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  while  that  country  had  only 
received  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a 
very  typical  illustration  of  the  greater  part  of  these  kind  of  claims. 

Professor  Martens  has  truly  said,  in  speaking  of  the  note  of 
Senor  Drago,  "  that  it  merited  the  thanks  of  all  of  the  champions 
of  right  and  justice  in  the  dominion  of  international  relations." 

Very  often  the  claims  originate  with  men  who,  knowing  before- 
hand the  state  of  insecurity  that  exists  in  some  of  the  republics, 
go  to  them  deliberately  with  the  object  of  taking  advantage  of 
3ie  political  unrest  and  become  the  promoters  of  revolutions  and 
obtain  unlawful  concessions. 

We  need  not  forget  either  that  there  are  nations  in  Europe 
that  have  failed  to  pay  their  debts,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of 
pointing  the  cannon's  mouth  toward  them  to  collect  the  deferred 
obligations.  • 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Root,  the  Drago  doctrine  will  be  submitted  to  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  powers,  guided 
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by  more  reasonable  ideas,  will  agree  to  end  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gracciul  practices,  and  establish  rules  that  will  afford  justice 
to  all. 

The  advancement  of  the  Latin  American  republics  is  shown 
in  the  yearly  increase  of  their  foreign  trade,  which  now  amounts 
to  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  per  year,  and  that  with  a 
population  of  only  about  fifty  millions.  The  construction  of  the 
raUways,  the  development  of  public  instruction  and  the  opening 
of  the  wonderful  resources  of  that  continent  mark  an  era  of  true 
progress. 

Providence  has  destined  the  whole  of  America  to  be  the  home 
of  freedom. 

The  enormous  resources  of  the  vast-  territory  of  each  of  the 
ten  republics  of  South  America  offer  a  remarkable  field  for  the 
employment  of  all  the  energy  and  efforts  of  future  generations. 
We  need  population — ^men  capable  of  helping  us  do  the  enormous 
labor  that  our  great  resources  require. 

The  work  of  the  hearty  pioneers  of  the  North-west  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  this  nation  more  than  all  the  wars  have  done 
for  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  fight  for  the  conquest  of 
the  great  store  of  wealth  that  the  mountains,  plains  and  forests 
of  South  America  offer  to  man  is  a  nobler  work  than  the  idle 
massing  of  the  young  people  in  barracks  consuming  the  revenue 
of  a  country. 

There  is  Bolivia,  my  country,  with  a  territory  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  the  United  States,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of 
minerals,  especially  tin,  silver,  copper  and  gold;  with  prairies 
of  rich  pastures  for  a  vast  cattle  industry ;  forests,  where  mil- 
lions of  rubber  trees  can  supply  large  quantities  of  this  useful 
commodity,  besides  other  equally  important  products. 

The  railroads  now  in  course  of  construction  are  destined  to 
open  a  great  field  for  industrial  development  as  profitable  as  any 
in  the  world,  under  a  climate  generally  suitable  for  white  emi- 
grants. Liberal  homestead  laws  and  immigration  facilities  are 
given  to  all  settlers  who  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  self-improvement  that  a  country  orderly  and 
full  of  resources  offers  to  men  of  all  nations. 

Every  one  of  the  republics  of  the  South  are  ready  to  welcome 
the  life-giving  current  of  immigration  which  has  so  greatly  helped 
the  rapid  and  extraordinary  accumulation  of  wealth  and  happiness 
in  this  great  commonwealth. 

Let  us  hope  that,  guided  by  the  true  principles  of  democracy 
and  following  the  natural  development  of  their  intercourse,  in  no 
distant  epoch  the  South  American  republics,  confederated  into 
a  few  powerful  nations,  will  be  the  home  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  free  men,  working  peacefully  for  their  own  welfare,  conquer- 
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ing  and  dominating  nature's  munificent  gifts,  free  from  military 
thralldom  and  in  the  full  possession  of  the  rights  with  wbidi 
God  has  endowed  our  immortal  souls.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  next  speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  who  has  been  Minister  to  Siam,  Argentina,  Colombia 
and  Panama,  and  whose  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Washington  peculiarly  entitles  him  to  speak 
for  the  interest  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south — Hon.  John 
Barrett. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  BARRETT.* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics 
of  the  western  hemisphere  are  to  be  represented  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Hague  Conference,  it  is  fitting  to  consider  on  this  occasion 
what  they  have  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  arbitration.  Before  elaborating  on  that  point,  however,  I 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind 
the  great  progressive,  onward  movement  that  now  characterizes 
all  Latin  America.  From  Mexico  and  Cuba  on  the  north  tc 
Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  south,  every  country  is  advancing 
rapidly  in  wealth,  commerce  and  population.  They  are  entering 
upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity  and  are  becoming  far  mon 
stable  in  their  government  than  in  former  years.  They  are  al 
looking  closely  to  the  United  States  for  leadership,  co-operatiot 
and  help  in  solving  the  problems  before  them. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  wide-reaching  effect! 
of  the  diplomatic  journey  of  Secretary  Root  around  Soutl 
America.  Before  he  undertook  that  mission  the  general  atti 
tude  of  Latin  America  was  one  of  distrust.  The  editorials  u 
the  newspapers,  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  and  the  articles  o 
average  writers  showed  a  spirit  that  was  anything  but  favorable 
Since  he  returned  from  the  tour  in  which  he  visited  the  principa 
cities  and  countries  of  South  America,  came  in  contact  with  thei 
representative  statesmen,  made  addresses  that  were  quoted  fa 
and  wide,  studied  their  conditions,  and  proved  to  them  that  th 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  their  welfare  was  thoroughl 
sincere  and  had  no  ulterior  purpose,  there  has  been  a  wonderfi 
change  in  their  attitude.  ^  Now  they  see  the  wisdom  of  our  plan 
and  policies  where  before  they  experienced  grave  doubt  as  t 
our  intentions.  They  look  upon  our  efforts  to  bring  about  peac 
in  Central  America,  our  building  of  the  Panama  C^nal,  and  ou 
solving  of  the  problem  in  Cuba,  as  deserving  of  their  suppoi 
and  approval. 

*Th»  address  was  necessarily  delivered  at  the  second  session  of  the  conference. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  all  is  that  these  twenty  sister 
rq)ublics  are  to  participate  with  the  United  States  in  the  Hague 
Conference,  so  that*  twenty-one  republics  will  represent  the 
Western  Hemisphere  instead  of  two. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  the  marvelous  material 
development  of  the  more  prominent  Latin  American  Republics, 
to  tell  you  something  of  their  cities,  of  the  building  of  great 
harbors  along  their  seacoasts,  of  the  extension  of  railroads  into 
their  distant  interior,  of  the  improvement  of  their  agricultural 
lands,  and  of  their  educational,  intellectual,  and  general  progress, 
but  I  would  emphasize  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  American 
people  showing  more  appreciation  of  what  Latin  America  is 
doing.  The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is 
striving  in  every  way  it  can  not  only  to  promote  commerce  and 
trade  among  the  American  nations  but  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions alon^  intellectual,  educational,  and  social  lines.  It  can  only 
carry  out  its  work  successfully  if  it  is  supported  by  general  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  the  field  which  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  make  better  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people  who  dwell  in  the  twenty-one 
American  republics,  nearly  seventy  millions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  American  nations,  while  of  the  eleven  million  square 
miles  covered  by  the  American  republics,  some  eight  million  are 
occupied  by  Latin  American  countries.  The  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  tiieir  area  is  in  the  tropics  does  not  lessen  their  impor- 
tance. In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
extensive  portions,  in  the  tropical  belt,  which,  on  accoimt  of  their 
high  altitude,  have  a  climate  equal  to  that  of  Northern  New  York 
in  the  summer  and  which  are  hence  well  adapted  to  be  the  home 
of  prosperous,  thinking,  powerful  peoples. 

Statements  that  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  already 
has  a  population  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand,  and  is 
growing  faster  than  any  city  in  the  United  States  after  New  York 
and  Chicago,  that  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  has  now 
over  eight  hundred  thousand  people  and  is  being  made  a  beauti- 
ful metropolis,  that  Brazil  is  spending  more  money  to-day  in  the 
improvement  of  her  harbors  and  waterways  than  is  the  United 
States,  that  Chile  is  recovering  from  her  earthquakes  with  just 
as  much  public  spirit  and  enterprise  as  California,  that  Bolivia 
is  building  a  great  railroad  system  to  connect  with  neighboring 
lands,  that  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Uruguay 
are  all  alive  with  new  plans  for  material  progress,  and  that 
Mexico  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the 
world,  should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this  field  is  worthy 
of  our  closest  consideration. 
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We  should  be  up  and  doing,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
all  Europe  is  aware  of  the  splendid  opportunity  in  Latin  America 
for  advancing  there  her  commercial  and  political  influence  and  is 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  add  to  her  prestige.  I^tin  America 
appreciates  this  attitude  of  Europe  and  wonders  why  the  United 
States,  apparently  self-centered  and  self-contented,  does  not  do 
more  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  her  both  commercially  and 
morally. 

Three  facts  not  generally  known  in  the  United  States  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  American  people  in  forming  a  true 
and  just  opinion  of  the  Latin  American  republics.  Secretary 
Root's  memorable  visit  to  South  America  and  the  recent  political 
conditions  in  Central  America  have  awakened  a  new  interest 
throughout  the  United  States  in  her  sister  republics  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  influenced  by  wrong  impressions  unless  these 
facts  are  carefully  considered. 

First:  Latin  America,  judged  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  land  of 
civil  wars  and  revolutions,  despite  the  popular  idea  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  the  contrary.  It  is  unfair,  unjust,  and 
untrue  to  continue  describing  Latin  America  in  these  days  as 
characteristically  revolutionary,  or  as  being  a  part  of  the  world 
which  is  in  a  state  of  civil  strife  more  ^an  in  a  condition  of 
peace.  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  total  population  and  area  of 
Latin  America  has  known  no  serious  revolution  or  civil  war  for 
over  ten  years,  while  the  major  portion  of  it  has  not  been  afflicted 
with  a  serious  revolution,  involving  great  bloodshed  or  destruc- 
tion of  property,  in  twenty  years.  The  trouble  is  that  so  much 
prominence  and  attention  has  been  given  to  revolutions  in  the 
small  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  that  both  press 
and  people  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  larger  and  richer  nations  have  been  enjoying  almost 
undisturbed  peace  for  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is  as  unjust  to 
call  Latin  America  the  home  of  revolutions  because  now  and  then 
a  civil  struggle  breaks  out  in  some  country  as  it  is  to  say  that 
riots  and  bloodshed  predominate  all  over  the  United  States  because 
there  have  been  serious  troubles  at  times  in  Idaho,  Colorado, 
and  Louisiana. 

Brazil,  which  is  as  large  as  the  United  States  proper,  Argen- 
tina, which  is  half  the  area  of  the  United  States,  Chile,  which  is 
larger  than  the  combined  area  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States  plus 
the  first  tier  of  States,  Peru,  which  is  as  large  as  all  our  Atlantic 
Coast  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  Bolivia,  which  is  three  times 
as  large  as  Texas,  and  Mexico,  which  would  include  our  whole 
Central  West,  all  enjoy  such  stable  conditions  of  government, 
prosperity,  and  peace  that  to-day  European  financial  papers  are 
discussing  them  as  providing  fields  for  the  investment  of  capital 
equally  as  safe  as  those  of  the  United  States.    South  America 
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and  Mexico  resent  keenly  the  constant  repetition  of  the  charge 
that  Latin  America  is  given  over  to  revolutions.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  American  people  and  press  familiarized  themselves  with 
the  actual  facts  and  gave  the  greater  portion  of  Latin  America 
credit  for  evolving  good  government  and  order  out  of  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  past  and  thereby  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
United  States  in  its  further  progress. 

Secondly:  No  group  of  nations  in  the  world  has  done  more 
than  those  of  Latin  America  to  promote  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  combined  have  not,  by  practical  tests 
and  the  referring  of  disputes  to  arbitration,  equaled  the  record 
of  Latin  America  in  this  respect.  The  long  list  of  botmdary  dis- 
putes between  the  different  countries  of  Latin  America  which 
have  been  adjudicated  by  arbitration  is  evidence  of  this  conten- 
tion. There  have  been  many  cases  where  the  decision  to  arbitrate 
their  cause  of  dispute  has  prevented  prominent  South  American 
countries  from  going  to  an  expensive  war.  The  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  Director,  has  recently  been  compiling  a  record  of  the  Latin 
American  disputes  settled  by  arbitration,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  submitting,  as  an  appendix*  to  my  remarks,  quotations*  from 
letters  of  the  Latin  American  Ministers  in  Washingtbn  which 
I  have  received  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  covering  the  records 
of  their  respective  countries  in  the  matter  of  arbitration.  There 
is  no  better  evidence  of  the  forward  movement  of  Latin  America 
in  this  line  than  the  avoidance  of  war  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chile,  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging 
in  a  struggle  that  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  bloodiest 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  which  would  have  reduced  both 
countries  to  a  state  of  desolation  and  poverty  and  burdened  them 
with  a  public  debt  that  would  have  retarded  their  progress  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Now,  instead  of  suffering  with  such  a 
fearful  handicap,  they  are  making  astounding  progress  not  only 
in  trade  and  commerce  but  in  general  educational,  intellectual 
and  social  progress. 

Last  year  Argentina  enjoyed  a  commerce  with  the  outer  world 
amounting  to  $563,000,000,  which  amounts  to  nearly  $100  per 
head  of  population — ^more  than  that  of  any  other  prominent 
nation — and  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  she  had  carried 
on  her  shoulders  a  mighty  foreign  debt.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  prosperous  Argentina,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  6,000,000,  enjoyed  a  greater  commerce  with  the 
outer  world  in  1906  than  did  progressive  but  warlike  Japan  with 
40,000,000  people.    Chile,  likewise,  has  gone  ahead  with  such 

*See  Appendix  of  Uiis  report. 
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strides  in  material  and  political  development  that  her  trade  has 
grown  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years  and  her 
people  are  able  to  recover  financially  from  a  disastrous  earth- 
quake with  the  same  ease  as  the  residents  of  San  Francisco  and 
California.  What  would  have  been  her  status  if  she  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  a  war  with  the  Argentine  Republic  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine. 

Third:  The  only  great  and  impressive  monument  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  erected  as  a  result  of  arbitration  stands  on 
the  boundary  line  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  amid  the  summits  of 
the  Andes  Cordillera.  At  an  altitude  of  nearly  15,000  feet— or 
three  miles — ^above  the  placid  level  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
commanding  a  mighty  prospect  of  Argentina  on  the  one  side 
and  Chile  on  the  other,  and  seeming  to  breathe  forth  the  spirit 
of  peace,  is  a  dignified,  gigantic,  bronze  statue  of  the  Christ, 
which  was  erected  by  the  joint  order  and  expense  of  the  two 
governments  and  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  tiie  leading 
statesmen  of  both  countries,  who  journeyed  from  their  homes 
to  the  cold  altitudes  of  the  Andes  to  witness  its  unveiling  and  tc 
testify  to  their  support  of  its  everlasting  significance,  'file  very 
fact  that  the  bronze  out  of  which  the  statue  is  cast  is  from  the 
molten  cannon  gives  additional  meaning  to  its  presence  on  the 
mountain  tops.  It  is  located  on  the  principal  pass  between  the 
two  countries,  whiclf  is  used  by  all  travelers  going  back  anci 
forth,  while  directly  under  it — when  the  railroad  is  completed— 
will  pass  a  tunnel — ^the  longest  in  the  world — ^that  is  to  bring 
Chile  and  Argentina  as  close  together  in  communication  as  the) 
have  been  united  by  the  arbitration  that  made  this  monumeni 
possible.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  third  speaker  of  the  morning  I  pre 
sent  the  Hon.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  of  Ohio,  who  has  served  ou) 
country  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  as  Assistan 
Secretary,  and  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  Minister  to  Portuga 
and  Venezuela  and  as  Special  Ambassador  to  France. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con 
ference:  I  cannot  refrain  at  this  moment  from  congratulatin 
the  Conference  and  its  honored  founder  upon  the  varied,  distin< 
and  substantial  results  of  its  long  years  of  effort  and  activit 
Conversation  with  several  distinguished  foreign  diplomats  < 
world-wide  reputation  has  shown  me  the  very  gratifying  fact  thj 
the  Mohonk  Conference  is  being  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  vit 
force.  Acting  intelligently,  persistently,  patiently  and  by  s 
proper  means  upon  public  sentiment  through  a  long  period  < 
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years,  it  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
where  there  is  a  highly  civilized  community,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously on  the  part  of  that  community.  This  is  a  record  of 
which  to  be  proud,  and  it  forecasts  what  the  future  may  hold  in 
store  in  the  way  of  achievement  for  you. 

But  there  are,  imfortunately,  some  quarters  of  the  earth,  not 
so  remote  f^Dm  us,  which  contain  few  highly  civilized  communi- 
ties, and  in  these  places  your  influence  as  yet  has  not  been  felt 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  in  our  understanding  of  the 
term  there  is  no  such  thing  as  *'  public  opinion."    In  that  vast 
stretch  of  territory  extending  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Mexico  almost  or  quite  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Ecuador 
there  are  whole  communities  in  which  there  is  in  reality  neither 
free  speech  nor  a  free  press.    The  people  are  living  under  mili- 
tary despotism.    Occasionally  there  is  a  change  for  the  better, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  of  long  duration.    I  speak 
more  particularly  of  6ome  of  the  smaller  and  more  irresponsible 
governments  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Let 
it  be  clearly  tmderstood  I  make  no  reference  to  our  great  neigh- 
bor immediately  to  the  south — Mexico — ^in  whose  growth,  devel- 
opment and  advancement  in  civilization  we  all  rejoice ;  nor  do  I 
refer  to  the  masterful  countries  speeding  forward  in  the  South, 
such  as  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru — ^but 
in  the  stretch  of  territory  through  parts  of  Central  America  there 
are  communities  which  very  much  need  your  aid.    You  will  find 
there  wide  and  abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  your 
best  and  most  humanitarian  and  benevolent  activities.    Warfare 
is  still  carried  on  in  these  countries  with  all  the  brutality  and 
savagery  of  primeval  times.     You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  many  of  these  countries  there  is  no  medical  or  sanitary  organi- 
zation provided,  no  such  organization  accompanies  the  armies  in 
the  field.     The  wounded  are  left  unsuccored,  the  dead  unburied. 
I  have  seen  three  hundred  wounded  men  scattered  about  the 
streets  of  a  city,  with  the  tropical  sun  burning  upon  them,  and 
there  they  would  have  perished  miserably  of  gangrene  and  fever 
and  thirst,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  an  American 
warship,  on  which  was  a  gallant  young  surgeon.  Dr.  ,W.  C. 
Braistoi  (now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  medical  oflicers 
of  the  American  navy),  who  asked  permission  to  form  a  party 
of  volunteers  and  go  ashore.    He  did  so,  organized  a  temporary 
hospital,  supplied  it  himself,  and  for  thirty  hours  performed  oper- 
ations   himself,   saving   the   lives   of   upward   of   fifty   people. 
(Applause.)     Not  only  that,  but  the  "  Blue  jackets  "  on  the  ves- 
sel subscribed  from  their  meagre  pay  a  large  sum  with  which  to 
purchase   ice  and  other  necessaries   for  those  poor,   wounded, 
deserted  men.    Our  navy  has  been  performing  acts  of  this  sort 
for  many,  many  years. 
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It  has  not  been  a  month  since  we  read  in  the  newspapers  oi 
most  horrid  atrocities  committed  in  the  course  of  war  in  Centra 
America,  in  which  was  minutely  described  the  massacre  of  cntir( 
families,  the  putting  to  the  sword  of  men,  women  and  children 
We  all  regret  these  occurrences,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the] 
must  bring  clearly  to  our  minds  the  necessity  for  doing  all  in  ou 
power  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these  people  the  force  of  publii 
sentiment,  by  devising  some  means  to  cultivate,  to  arouse,  t 
organize  an  educated  opinion  in  those  countries.  We  have  no 
time  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  bu 
it  seems  to  me  if  we  want  to  do  practical  work,  if  we  want  to  d 
something  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  warfare  actually  existing 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  us. 

It  has  been  estimated,  I  think,  that  the  cost  of  wars  in  thi 
strip  of  territory  in  the  last  seventy-five  years  has  amounte 
either  to  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  I  d 
not  recall  tide  exact  figures. 

The  most  earnest  friends  of  peace  and  the  active  advocates  c 
international  arbitration  are  not  infrequently  charged  with  bein 
visionary  seekers  for  impractical  ends  through  impractical  mean: 
There  may  be  some  just  ground  for  this  criticism,  but  it  shoul 
be  remembered  that  every  epoch-making,  righteous  movemei 
receives  in  a  large  measure  its  strength,  its  almost  superhuma 
vitality  from  the  faith,  the  prayers,  the  dreams  and  the  works  c 
so-called  enthusiasts.  In  this  age,  however,  one  may  be  a 
enthusiast  but  still  give  practical  direction  to  his  activities. 

Therefore  I  am  going  to  invite  you  for  a  moment  to  consid 
one  of  the  great  projects  of  modern  times  and  one  which  wi 
inevitably  make  for  peace,  good  feeling,  and  a  clearer  unde 
standing  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  new  world.  I  refer  to  tl 
Pan-American  or  International  Railway,  which  briefly  is  a  pro 
ect  to  connect  New  York  City  and  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  contin 
ous  line  of  railway,  operated  under  a  single  management.  Tt 
plan  was  brought  prominently  to  public  attention  by  Mr.  Blai 
in  the  Pan-American  Conference  of  1890.  That  Conferen 
declared  that  a  railway  connecting  all  or  a  majority  of  the  eig 
teen  nations  represented  in  it  would  contribute  much  to  cord 
relations  between  those  nations  and  the  growth  of  their  mater 
interests  and  peaceful  intercourse  and  stability.  Mr.  Blaine 
calling  the  attention  of  President  Harrison  to  the  report  of  1 
railway  committee,  said,  "  No  more  important  recommendati 
has  come  from  the  International  American  Conference  than  tl 
and  I  earnestly  cortlmend  it  to  your  attention  that  prompt  act 
may  be  taken  by  Congress  to  enable  this  government  to  particip 
in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise,  for  in  no  other  way  could 
government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  contribute 
much  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  our  sister  repubU< 
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President  Harrison  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  project  and  a 
commission  was  appointed,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
former  President  ot  the  Pennsylvania,  was  Chairman,  and  Henry 
G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Extensive  surveys  were  made  and  this  work  covered  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  when  finished  it  showed  the  approximate  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres  along  the  proposed  route 
would  be  some  10400  miles;  about  6,300  miles  has  been  built, 
and  there  is  under  construction  or  contract  at  the  present  time 
3,700  miles,  in  order  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps  and  make  a  complete, 
uninterrupted  line  from  New  York  to  the  Argentine.    If  all  the 
lines  which  have  been  surveyed  for  this  railroad  and  are  in  oper- 
ation or  under  construction  were  combined  into  a  single  trunk 
line,  the  mileage  would  be  less  than  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railway  systems  in  this  country 
widi  which  you  are  familiar.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  sections 
to  be  built  and  equipped  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
dollars.     It  is  believed  by  financiers  and  railway  experts,  in  view 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Latin-American  countries,  some  of  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  us  this  morning  by  the  Minister  from 
Bolivia,  and  in  view  of  the  great  possibility  of  development  of 
agricultural  and  mining  interests  and  the  upbuilding  of  many 
lines  of  industry  that  the  road  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  profitable  one.    That  the  project  is  a  feasible,  practical, 
as  well  as  important  one,  we  have  the  sufficient  testimony  of  such 
men  as  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  of  such  practical 
railway  men  as  R.  C.  Keams,  H.  G.  Davis,  and  far-sighted  states- 
men, such  as  Mr.  Root,  who  has  given  the  project  his  warm 
approval.     It  is  not  a  question  of  ultimate  profit  which  enlists 
such  men  as  Mr.  Cassatt,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Root  in  an  enter- 
prise of  this  sort.    They  see  something  infinitely  more  serious, 
more  interesting  and  more  important  than  the  mere  fact  of  rail- 
way building  on  a  vast  scale  or  the  earning  of  dividends.    They 
know,  as  does  every  one  who  has  had  to  deal  in  a  practical  way 
with  international  affairs,  be  they  conmiercial  or  diplomatic,  that 
the  greatest  solvent  of  international  ill-feeling  is  closer  acquaint- 
anceship and  the  resultant  mutual  understanding  which  follows. 
They  laiow  that  well-established  lines  of  communication  and  the 
frequent  use  of  them  tend  to  draw  people  and  nations  together. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  other  single  project,  enterprise 
or  undertaking  can  do  so  much  to  establish  substantial,  permanent 
conditions,  msdcing  for  peace  and  good-will  throughout  diis  hemis- 
phere, as  the  building  and  operation  of  an  international  railway 
line  from  New  York  to  the  Argentine  Republic.    The  spirit  of 
all  that  is  worthy  and  good  and  noble  in  our  civilization  would 
be  carried  southward.    The  too  frequent  disorders  in  some  of 
the  smaller  republics  would  cease,  because  those  conmiunities 
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would  be  brought  into  quick  and  closer  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  Their  isolation  would  be  destroyed,  they  would  be 
in  touch  with  better  and  more  stable  conditions.  The  govern- 
ments in  those  unrestful  countries  would  be  able  to  transport 
troops  rapidly,  uprisings  would  be  promptly  suppressed. 

Maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  Mexico  was  enor- 
mously assisted  by  the  building  of  railways.  In  our  own  country 
civilization  followed  the  rails  across  the  plains  over  the  wcsten 
mountain  ranges  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  wild  Indian,  th< 
desperado,  the  offensive  cowboy  have  in  their  turn  disappeared 
Savagery,  violence,  local  warfare  cannot  stand  before  the  stead] 
and  regular  movement  of  trains  laden  with  the  necessities  anc 
comforts  of  life;  laden  with  people  who  know  their  meaningi 
and  their  use;  laden  with  teachers  and  preachers  and  physician: 
to  minister  to  the  mind,  body  and  spiritual  welfare  of  rnankind 
This  civilization  is  irresistible.  The  humanizing  influences  tha 
inevitably  follow  the  pioneer  railway  cannot  be  overthrown 
And  this  means  that  a  great  railroad  through  the  heart  of  Centra 
and  South  America  would  be  one  of  the  most  prodigious  instru 
ments  for  progress  the  modern  world  has  known.  Whenevei 
wherever  civilization  is  at  a  low  level,  the  tendency  and  the  effec 
of  the  opening  and  the  operation  of  the  Intercontinental  Railwa; 
would  be  to  lift  conditions  of  life  to  the  higher  and  better  plan 
on  which  it  moves  in  the  capitals  of  Argentine,  of  Chile,  o 
Bolivia,  of  Peru  and  of  Brazil,  Mexico  and  of  the  United  State! 
All  that  our  continental  railways  have  done  for  this  countr 
we  may  confidently  expect,  the  Intercontinental  Railway  to  do  fc 
the  three  Americas.  The  best  of  Spanish-American  tradition 
and  civilization,  the  best  of  North  American  or  Ang^o-Saxo 
traditions  will  be  carried  along  these  shining  rails.  Widd 
separated  peoples  will  be  brought  into  closer  contact,  good  fait 
and  good  fellowship  will  be  engendered  and  unity  of  purpose,  < 
aspiration  and  ideals  will  follow. 

I  ask  you  to  view  this  project  in  its  broad,  humanitarian  aspec 
and  give  your  cordial  support  and  consideration  whenever  oppo 
tunity  offers,  because  it  is  something  substantial,  something*  pra- 
tical,  and  because  if  it  be  carried  through  it  will  straigfataws 
bring  peace  to  many  turbulent,  uneasy  and  distressed  commut 
ties,  which  at  no  period  within  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  centui 
have  enjoyed  five  years  of  continuous,  unbroken  tranquillity.  V 
want  to  try  to  help  the  people  south  of  us  who  need  our  help.  V 
want  the  other  strong  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  join  us 
.  this  endeavor.  We  want  them  to  help  us  to  develop  in  the  weak 
nations  strong  peoples,  strong  and  efficient  commonwealths,  a^ 
we  want  them  to  understand,  those  people  who  are  not  yet  qu 
upon  their  feet,  as  it  were,  that  we  do  not  want  or  seek  a  squa 
foot  of  their  territory ;  we  want  them  to  attain  great  prosper 
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and  power.  No  republic  to  the  south  of  us  can  become  too  rich 
or  too  self-sustaining  to  suit  the  kindly  purposes  of  this  govern* 
mcnt  and  this  country.  (Applause.)  We  want  everywhere  the 
spirit  of  genuine  liberty  to  be  alive  among  the  people ;  we  want 
to  feel  that  they  are  profiting  by  what  is  worthy  and  true  in  our 
national  life.  In  this  sense  we  hope  perhaps  to  exert  a  para- 
mount influence.  We  want  the  American  republics  to  know  that 
we  think  that  honest  toil  is  dignified  and  ennobling.  We  want 
them  to  entertain  a  spirit  of  toleration  in  all  matters,  and  to 
understand  that  "  In  union  there  is  strength/'  and  to  know,  too, 
the  strength  of  our  civilization  is  individual  development  and 
endeavor.  We  want  the  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
free  education  to  have  wide  scope  and  abundant  appreciation. 
Wc  desire  all  of  our  Latin-American  friends  heartily  to  continue 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  supporting,  urging  and  vitalizing  the 
principle  of  international  arbitration.  In  these  righteous  ways 
we  may  endeavor  to  Americanize  the  new  world  and  perhaps  the 
old;  but  not  by  the  concrete  power  of  the  "  almighty  dollar,"  not 
by  manifestation  of  force ;  but,  rather,  by  the  dissemination  of 
those  lofty,  civilizing  agencies,  those  great  principles,  those  fine 
ideals,  those  spiritual  forces  upon  which  our  country  was  founded 
and  upon  which  it  has  lived  and  had  its  being.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  listen  to  Hon.  Frank  C. 
PARTRmcE,  of  Vermont,  who  has  been  Minister  to  Venezuela  and 
Solicitor  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANK  C.  PARTRIDGE. 

This  is  the  first  of  these  Conferences  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  attending,  and  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  arrive 
at  this  one  in  time  to  attend  the  first  session.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  to  be  called  upon,  on 
a  few  moments'  notice,  to  follow  the  able  addresses  to  which  we 
have  just  listened. 

One  docs  not  need  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  us,  or  to  have  become  particularly  interested  in  them, 
to  appreciate  how  little  as  a  whole  our  people  know  of  those 
nearby  countries,  of  which  we  ought  to  know  most.  I  will 
myself  acknowledge  that  I  am  continually  surprised  as  I  learn 
more  and  more  of  what  those  countries  are  and  of  what  they  are 
apable  of  becoming.  As  I  followed  the  reports  of  proceedings 
of  the  Rio  Conference  and  of  that  remarkable  trip  of  Secretary 
Root,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Barrett  regarding 
what  these  countries  are  and  what  they  can  be  and  will  be,  I 
found  myself  surprised.  We  are  accustomed  to  go  as  tourists 
into  Mexico ;  we  have  investments  there  and  we  know  something 
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of  its  remarkable  progress ;  but  as  a  whole  I  think  we  have  rather 
a  blank  idea  as  a  people  of  the  countries  which  exist  beyond.  To 
those  who  have  not  a  conception  of  what  these  countries  are  and 
can  be,  their  advent  into  the  congress  of  the  world  at  The  Uzgat 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  great  moment.  And  yet  in  fact  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  very  important  moment.  It  augun 
well  for  the  cause  of  international  arbitration — ^the  advent  of 
representatives  from  some  twenty  or  more  nations,  who  will  go 
into  that  Conference  committed  to  the  cause  in  which  we  arc  so 
much  interested.  They  will  not  have  there  naturally  the  voice 
and  influence  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  they  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  committed  to  the  cause  oi 
arbitration,  both  upon  the  ground  of  self-interest  and  upon  the 
higher  ground  of  principle.  I  say  upon  the  ground  of  self- 
interest,  because  in  fact  it  generally  happens  in  the  disputes  in 
which  our  Spanish  or  Latin-American  countries  are  interested, 
at  least  it  more  often  so  happens  that  they  are  the  weaker  natiooj 
in  naval  or  military  resources — ^that  they  are  the  nations  which 
are  not  attempting  to  exercise  force,  but  against  which  force  ia 
attempted  to  be  exercised.  Self-interest  is  not  the  highest  motive 
and  yet  self-interest  is  a  very  important  motive  in  the  relation  oi 
nations,  and  when  it  coincides  with  correct  principle  it  is  ver) 
potent.  Not  only  is  the  self-interest  of  our  Latin-Americar 
republics  in  the  direction  of  arbitration,  but  I  believe  just  aj 
thoroughly  that  there  are  no  nations  of  the  world  more  thoroughlj 
committed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  principle.  They  have  illustratec 
that  thoroughly  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  in  those  casei 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  say  that  the  question  of  self 
interest  was  involved  at  all.  I  believe  that  we  may  congratulati 
ourselves  that  to  this  new  Conference  there  will  go  this  larg( 
body  of  delegates  from  so  many  nations  (and  strong  men,  toe 
because  they  have  strong  men  and  are  accustomed  to  send  then 
to  such  places)  who  are  prepared  to  advance  the  cause  o 
international  arbitration.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  is  now  able  to  advise  the  Cor 
ference  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Business  Committee  acting  i 
accordance  with  the  vote  on  the  platform  earlier  in  the  momini 
The  fourth  recommendation  as  reported  read: 

"A  declaration  in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  i 
sea  in  time  of  war." 

In  consequence  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Conference  of  tl 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  th 
fourth  item  will  read: 

"The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  innoce 
private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war." 
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And  at  the  end  of  the  platform  will  be  inserted : 

'^e  recommend,  in  accordance  with  our  resolution  of  last  year,  the 
consideration  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  a  plan  for  the  neutralization  of 
ocean  trade  routes." 

The  Chairman:  The  Qiair  is  authorized  to  ask  for  two 
speeches  to  conclude  the  session.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Conference  one  of  its  best-Known  members,  MR. 
Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  DAVID  J.  BREWER.* 

I  do  not  now  mean  to  make  a  speech,  but  when  at  the  first 
session  the  Grand  Old  Man  (Edward  Everett  Hale)  was  telling 
as  of  the  early  treaty  negotiated  between  this  country  and 
Prussia,  I  recalled  two  facts,  which  perhaps  may  interest  you. 
That  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Frederick  the  Great  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  was  his  last  official  service  to  his  country  before 
returning  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. And  George  Washington,  the  "  Father  of  his  Country," 
when  he  saw  that  treaty,  wrote  to  Count  de  Rochambeau  a  letter 
in  which  he  said — I  cannot  quote  the  exact  words,  but  in  sub- 
stance—  that  if  all  nations  would  agree  upon  treaties  containing 
its  stipulations,  the  entire  relations  between  nations  would  b^ 
changed. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  when  we  listened  Wednesday  morning 
to  that  magnificent  address,  in  which  you  pictured  the  formation 
of  an  international  legislative  body,  and  also  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational tribunal,  and  added  that  for  an  executive  reliance  must 
for  the  present  be  had  upon  public  opinion,  with  perhaps  in  oiie 
oat  of  a  hundred  cases  a  call  upon  the  nations  to  furnish  a  police 
force  as  in  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  those  besieged  in  Pekin, 
I  recalled  a  matter  of  my  own  experience,  which  illustrates  the 
growing  power  of  public  opinion.     ^ 

By  the  Federal  Constitution  jurisdiction  over  controversies 
between  two  States  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  his- 
tory  of  that  court  there  have  been  several  such  cases,  until  the 
last  two  or  three  years  mainly  those  concerning  the  boundaries 
between  States;  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  respecting  a 
matter  of  boundary  is  easily  enforced.  But  lately  we  have  had 
cases  of  a  different  nature;  among  them  one  brought  by  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  against  the  State  of  North  Qirolina,  on 
some  bonds  issued  many  years  a^o,  under  circumstances  which 
made  them  very  unpopular  in  North  Carolina.    The  State  pro- 

^Mr.  Jtsstic0  Brewer's  speech,  printed  here,  was  necessarily  delivered  at  the  fourth 
MBioa  of  tb*  conference. 
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posed  a  compromise.  It  did  compromise  most  of  them — all  bu 
about  $250,000.  By  a  statute  of  the  State  it  was  stipulated  tha 
certain  railroad  stocks  owned  by  it  should  stand  as  security  fo 
the  bonds.  One  who  had  most  of  the  outstanding  bonds  gave  ti 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  a  certain  number  of  them  as  an  abso 
lute  donation.  Probably,  although  it  was  not  proved,  he  though 
that  a  suit  would  be  instituted  by  South  Dakota  in  our  Court 
that  a  receiver  would  be  appointed  to  take  possession  of  th 
entire  stock  so  pledged,  sell  it  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  t 
the  payment  of  all  the  bonds,  his  own  included. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  commenced  a  suit  in  our  Couri 
setting  forth  its  title  to  the  bonds  and  asked  a  decree  finding  th 
amount  due  thereon  and  directing  that  the  stock  pledged  shoul 
be  sold  and  that  a  money  judgment  should  be  rendered  agains 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  any  portion  of  the  amount  foun 
due  not  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  the  stock.  Other  parties  came  ii 
holding  other  bonds,  and  making  like  petition.  Now  it  has  bee 
repeatedly  adjudicated  that  no  money  can  be  taken  out  of 
treasury,  state  or  national,  without  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  an 
that  no  court  can  by  mandamus  or  otherwise  compel  a  Legi 
lature  to  pass  an  act.  It  is  also  well  settled  that  public  building 
state  houses,  jails — ^things  of  that  kind— cannot  be  taken  and  sol 
on  judicial  process  for  the  payment  of  an  ordinary  debt. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  we  found  that  there  w; 
a  sum  due,  $25,000  or  $30,000,  on  those  bonds ;  dismissed  all  tl 
other  claimants,  and  decreed  that  the  stock  which  was  pledg< 
for  the  bonds  belonging  to  South  Dakota  should  be  sold  and  tl 
proceeds  applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  amount  found  due  therec 
leaving  undecided  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  wi 
respect  to  any  deficiency  after  the  sale. 

If  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  had  n 
paid  the  bonds,  the  question  would  have  been  presented  whetfa 
we  could  render  a  money  judgment  against  a  State;  and,  if  i 
how  it  could  be  enforced.  We  could  not  compel  the  Legislatu 
of  Nortfi  Carolina  to  meet  and  pass  an  act;  the  marshal  cot 
not  levy  upon  the  public  buildings  of  the  State;  what  would 
the  significance  of  a  judgment  which  the  Court  was  powerh 
to  enforce?  You  may  remember  as  an  historical  fact  tl 
Andrew  Jackson  once  said  in  regard  to  one  of  the  judgmei 
of  our  Court,  "  John  Marshall  has  rendered  a  judgment ;  now 
him  enforce  it  if  he  can." 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  sale  of  those  bonds  t 
Attorney-General  of  North  Carolina  came  to  my  house,  foi 
was  the  organ  of  the  Court  in  delivering  the  opinion,  and  s; 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  to  pay  the  full  amot 
that  we  had  found  to  be  due ;  that  the  State  did  not  intend  to  ra 
any  question  as  to  what  should  or  could  be  done  in  case  oi 
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deficiency  after  the  sale  of  the  stock,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Court  created  by  the  Constitution  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
determining  controversies  between  the  States  had  declared  that 
a  certain  sum  was  due  from  North  Carolina  to  South  Dakota  he 
was  directed  by  the  State  to  pay  that;  every  dollar,  as  well  as 
the  costs  of  the  cas^.    And  then  and  there  he  did  so.    (Applause.) 

Now  I  submit  that  there  was  a  response  of  public  opinion 
declaring  that  the  judgments  of  that  Court  in  this  Nation  which 
is  charged  with  tfie  settlement  of  controversies  between  two 
States  ^uld  be  respected,  for  the  defeated  State,  although  feel- 
ing aggrieved  by  the  judgment,  yet  waived  all  question  as  to  its 
enforcement  and  at  the  time  appointed  paid  every  dollar  and 
cent  of  the  debt.  Not  only  was  that  a  response  of  public  opinion, 
but  in  addition  it  was  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  a  State  which  gave  us  the  Mecklenburg 
Resolutions,  anticipating  the  Declaration  of  Independence! 
(Applause.)  And  I  can  but  think  her  conduct  far  above  that 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  which  willingly  took  a  donation 
of  bonds  with  the  idea  of  collecting  them  from  a  sister  State,  in 
disregard  of  that  generous  feeling  which  should  control  all  the 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Governor  of 
South  Dakota,  who  retired  from  office  last  January,  in  his  final 
message  recommended  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  the  full 
amount  of  the  money  received  and  tender  it  back  to  North 
Carolina!  (Applause.)  Public  opinion,  Mr.  President,  is  all 
powerful,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
coimtry  that  we  do  respect  the  judgments  of  the  courts  created 
by  the  Constitution  in  declaring  rights  and  awarding  decrees. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  never  come  to  these  Confer- 
ences without  being  lifted  to  a  higher  manhood.  There  is  some- 
thing contagious  in  meeting  the  body  of  men  and  women  that 
gather  here  and  in  hearing  their  earnest  words  in  behalf  of  a 
cause  so  worthy,  so  dear  to  my  heart.  I  go  away  feeling  that 
I  am  a  better  man  for  having  been  privileged  to  come  here. 
I  realize,  and  you  realize,  and  no  one  who  comes  here  can  help 
realizing,  that  there  is  through  this  nation  a  more  intense  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  the  coming  of  the  time  of  international  arbi- 
tration and,  with  that,  the  time  of  universal  peace.  And  we  can 
wish  no  better,  richer  reward  to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Smiley, 
than  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  hear  the  declaration  from 
some  great  international  conference  that  hereafter  all  disputes 
between  nations  must  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Certainly  we 
all  hope  that  it  may  be  so,  that  we  may  share  his  joy,  and  we  will 
honor  him  for  what  he  has  done.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  concluding  speaker  of  the  morning, 
the  Chair  presents  a  merchant  of  New  York,  well  known  as  a 
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man  of  affairs,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an 
active  officer  of  the  National  Civic  Federation — Mr.  Marcus  M. 
Marks. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  MARCUS  M.  MARKS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  May  I  say  by  way  of 
introduction  that  if  our  host's  hospitality  is  not  unbounded,  I 
would  suggest  that  more  foreign  guests  be  invited  in  future  even 
if  some  of  us  have  to  sacrifice  ourselves  and  remain  at  home! 
(Laughter.)  Because  international  arbitration  is  best  assisted 
by  the  getting  together  of  the  persons  who  are  to  arbitrate,  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  one  of  us  would  care  to  go  to  war  with  Ger- 
many after  hearing  Dr.  Barth  speak.  (Applause.)  The  first 
picture  that  comes  to  our  minds  when  there  is  a  difference 
between  ours  and  another  nation  is  the  picture  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  we  know  personally  in  that  other  country.  The 
more  people  we  know  and  the  closer  our  ties  with  them  the  less 
chance  will  there  be  for  war.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel 
that  our  good  host  will  more  and  more  further  the  cause  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much  by  bringing  more  foreigners  to  these  great 
gatherings. 

I  was  introduced  just  now  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  I  want  to 
say  I  do  not  think  the  men  of  affairs  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
peace  movement  of  the  world.  They  have  been  mainly  neutral. 
They  have  not  been  sufficiently  stirred  to  the  importance  of  the 
part  they  ought  to  take  in  the  work.  Money  is  the  sinew  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war.  It  takes  money  to  circulate  literature, 
to  call  congresses  and  meetings,  to  send  missionaries  of  peace  all 
over  the  world ;  and  the  men  of  affairs  are  those  who  should  put 
thtiT  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  finance  the  peace  move- 
ment, for  in  addition  to  peace  being  good,  peace  is  "  good  busi- 
ness." Missionaries  such  as  Dr.  Barth  going  around  the  world 
would  help  spread  the  spirit  of  peace;  literature,  education  will 
bring  the  realization  of  peace;  and  men  of  affairs  should  put 
their  practical  experience  into  touch  with  tfie  vision  and  under- 
standing of  the  professional  educators  and  international  lawyers, 
in  order  to  co-operate,  to  co-ordinate  and  to  federate  the  peace 
movements  of  the  world.  They  should  put  their  pocketbooks 
to  work  to  stimulate  peace  thought  all  over  the  world,  and 
strengthen  the  demand  for  a  permanent  international  court  of 
justice.  A  tremendous  sum  is  needed  to  do  the  peace  work  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  needed  not  so  much  in  Amenca  as  in  some 
other  countries.  In  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  world's  map  you 
will  note  that  where  the  most  money  can  be  collected,  the  least 
money  is  required;  and  where  the  least  money  can  be  collected 
for  the  peace  movement,  the  most  money  is  required.    So  we 
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have  got  to  collect  all  we  can  everjrwhere  and  switch  over  the 
surplus  from  where  we  can  get  the  most  to  where  we  can  get  the 
least;  and  switch  over  not  only  money  but  time.  The  business 
man  has  not  given  the  money  nor  the  time,  he  has  been  too  busy ; 
while  he  has  assumed  to  do  business  to  live,  he  has  in  fact  been 
living  to  do  business,  and  we  want  to  talk  him  out  of  that. 
There  is  something  else  to  live  for  besides  doing  business,  and 
I  am  going  to  preach  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  (Applause.) 
And  there  is  no  nobler,  more  urgent  and  more  vital  question  to 
which  practical  business  men  might  with  more  profit  now  apply 
themselves  than  the  question  "  How  can  we  best  further  the 
peace  of  the  world ?  '*     (Applause.) 

The   Chairman:    The   Conference   stands   adjourned   until 
eight  o'clock  this  evening. 


Sixtb  Sesafon 

Friday  BTening,  May  24^  1907 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  first  speaker  at  this  closing  session 
of  the  Conference  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  gentleman  who 
has  served  the  Conference  and  its  purposes  in  many  ways,  and 
to  whom  we  are  ail  under  obligation, — ^Mr.  Albert  E.  Hoyt, 
editor  of  the  Albany  Argus. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AND  OTHER 
"  IMPOSSIBILITIES." 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   ALBERT  E.   HOYT. 

The  movement  of  which  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  fomi 
an  important  part  faces  a  somewhat  peculiar  situation.  To  every 
affirmative,  there  is  a  negative.  But  to  the  proposition  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  there  is  no  opposition  worthy  the  name. 
Everybody  concedes  the  merit  of  the  idea.  War  has  no  defender, 
peace  has  no  opponent,  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  opposition 
— if  such  it  may  be  termed — is  indirect  and  evasive.  "  My  dear 
sir,  it  is  a  lovely  vision,  a  beautiful  dream,  but  it  is  not  practical. 
You  and  I  will  not  live  to  see  it  realized.  You  and  I  are  plain, 
practical  men;  and  this  is  a  practical  world,  a  practical  age  of 
the  world.  Excellent  men,  my  dear  sir,  and  excellent  intentions 
but  impossible — simply  impossible;  it  can't  be  done." 

I  do  not  know  that  we  need  quarrel  with  the  charge  that  v  t 
are  dreamers. 

If  peace  is  a  dream,  war  is  a  hideous  nightmare.  If  it  be  a 
vision,  that  peaceful  arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of  the  sound 
of  carnage  and  the  silence  of  the  upturned  face,  it  is  a  visior 
which  earnest  men  may  well  labor  to  make  reality. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  more  practical  movement  in 
existence  to-day ;  there  is  none  which  is  more  increasingly  enlist- 
ing the  support  of  sober,  unromantic  men  of  affairs,  who  hav< 
little  time  tor  dreaming,  by  day  or  by  night ;  there  is  none  whicl 
embraces  a  greater  number  of  those  whom  the  practical  world 
applying  its  own  practical  tests  and  standards,  is  wont  to  cal 
successful,  than  that  in  which  this  Conference  is  engaged. 

They  are  the  dreamers  who  will  not  open  their  eyes  and  s© 
clearly  into  the  future.  They  are  the  dreamers  who  will  no 
read  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  by  them  interpret  aright  tha 
which  is  to  come.  They  are  the  dreamers  who  argue  that  wha 
has  not  yet  been  achieved  will  not  yet  be  achieved.    Practical 
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Hard-headed?  They  are  neither.  For  they  close  their  eyes,  and 
shut  their  ears,  and  call  that  double  sealing  of  their  faculties  and 
understanding,  against  the  ingress  of  truth,  the  action  of  men  of 
sense. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  first  of  May  was  annually  ushered 
in  with  the  martial  strains  of  industrial  agitation,  the  war  of 
class  against  class.  To-day,  those  first  of  May  strikes  are  a 
memory,  and  why  ?  Because  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  been 
successfully  substituted,  ^apital  and  labor  have  found  that  they 
can  adjust  their  disputes,  without  industrial  warfare,  to  the  advan- 
tage and  profit  of  both.  The  international  arbitration  idea  is  but 
a  step,  and  not  a  long  one,  in  advance  of  this  great  achievement. 

The  best  brains  and  the  best  scientific  ability  of  our  time  have 
been  applied  to  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  waste  product. 

Go  into  our  great  industries  and  see  what  devices  are  used, 
what  ingenious  inventions  are  patented  and  applied,  to  make  for- 
tunes out  of  what  a  few  years  ago  was  thrown  away  as  worthless 
and  impossible  to  utilize.  It  is  said  of  the  gre^ft  packing-houses 
of  the  West  that  they  use  all  of  the  animal  except  the  squeal. 
Do  our  critics  mean  to  tell  us  that  practical  men,  men  of  affairs 
and  of  resource,  hard-headed  men,  if  you  will,  are  to  remain  con- 
tent to  leave  it  to  the  "  dreamer  "  and  the  "  visionary  "  to  cham- 
pion the  utilization  of  the  waste  product  in  international  disputes 
— the  immense  waste  of  human  life  and  of  treasure,  the  incalcu- 
lable drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  world  involved  in  keeping 
up  vast  armaments,  either  to  stand  idle  or  to  be  put  to  work  in 
the  destructive  trade  of  making  men  food  for  cannon? 

It  is  a  libel  on  the  constructive  statesmanship  and  scientific 
prc^ess  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  speak  of  the  eminently 
practical  [rian  of  substituting  arbitration  for  warfare  as  visionary 
or  impossible.     It  is  anything  but  that. 

The  impossibility  of  To-day  is  what  Yesterday  was  sure  it 
could  not  do ;  it  is  what  To-day  is  not  quite  sure  it  can  do ;  it  is 
what  To-morrow  will  be  sure  it  could  have  done  better  and 
quicker  than  you  and  I  are  doing  it. 

To  ccxnmunicate  by  telegr^h  with  a  distant  city  was  impos- 
sible last  week.  To  communicate  with  lands  across  the  sea,  by 
cable,  was  impossible  a  few  days  ago.  To  talk  with  a  city  half 
way  across  the  continent,  by  putting  one  tube  to  your  lips  and 
another  to  your  ear,  that  was  impossible  day  before  yesterday. 
To  hear  from  a  ship  at  sea,  without  telephone  or  wire  to  inter- 
vene— ah,  those  dreamers,  those  dreamers !  How  they  confound 
our  solid  men  of  sense.  But  say  "  dreamer  "  under  your  breath, 
my  friend,  lest  your  son  in  his  aeroplane,  chatting  with  the  scien- 
tist from  Mars,  hold  it  against  you  that  you  were  an  old  fogy, 
only  half  awake  to  the  wonders  of  your  own  time,  and  totally 
blind  to  the  vaster  possibilities  of  his. 
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Suiq>ose  that  Greeley  or  Raymond  or  any  of  the  great  journal- 
ists of  yesterday  were  to  come  back,  what  would  they  say  of  ilie 
newspaper-making  processes  of  our  time?  Why,  nearly  ail  the 
essentials  of  Now  were  the  rank  impossibilities  of  Then.  Think 
of  the  perfecting  press,  the  news  service  covering  the  known 
world  with  such  speed  and  precision  that  events  in  the  antipodes 
are  published — counting  the  diflFerence  in  time — here,  actually 
before  they  happen  there;  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  fast 
trains,  the  rural  free  delivery,  and  all  that  these  things  mean  to 
the  collecting  and  diffusing  of  intelligence ;  all  these  inventions  are 
of  To-day,  and  Yesterday  knew  them  not,  save  as  impossibilities. 

Napoleon  was  impossible.  The  son  of  an  obscure  Corsican,  to 
become  emperor  of  the  French,  to  wed  the  daughter  of  the 
Caesars,  and  bring  the  sons  of  kings  in  the  dust  to  his  feet— 
what  dream  is  this?  To  come  back  from  Elba,  be  crushed  at 
Waterloo,  and  yet  to  be  the  terror  of  Bourbonism  long  after  his 
fretted  spirit  had  chafed  itself  to  death  against  lone  St.  Helena's 
rocks — s,  fantasy,  an  Arabian  Nights'  tale !  But  nay ;  it  was  real ; 
nothing  in  history  more  real.  And  the  thing  that  made  it  real 
was  not  the  marvelous  genius  of  Napoleon  the  warrior,  but 
rather  the  personification  in  him,  to  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
of  a  new  idea,  the  idea  that  men  were  not  the  chattels  of  the 
hated  old  regime,  but  that  they  might  throw  off  its  serfdom  and 
rise  to  nobler  and  higher  things. 

Our  American  Revolution  was  impossible — ^a  few  half-clad 
peasants  fighting  the  mighty  power  of  England — ^think  of  it! 
Saratoga  and  Valley  Forge,  Lexington  and  Yorktown,  how  could 
these  things  happen  except  in  the  land  of  dreams?  Or  how 
could  human  slavery  be  abolished  without  rending  our  republic 
forever  apart?  They  could  happen,  they  did  happen,  because 
of  the  vitalizing  power  of  ideas,  ideals  and  principles,  whose 
devotees,  and  not  those  who  said,  "  it  isn't  practical ;  it  is  impos- 
sible," were  the  practical  men  of  their  time,  and  of  all  time. 

Ideas  and  ideals  are  the  practical  things,  the  things  which  Uve 
a.  I  triumph. 

The  question  is  not,  Will  international  arbitraticm  fully  tri- 
umph? but  rather.  When  will  it  fully  triumph?  That  depends. 
It  1^  the  province  of  such  assemblages  as  this  to  convince  all 
sincere  doubters  that  what  we  propose  is  eminently  sane,  rational 
and  practical.  In  this  we  have  the  valued  aid  of  a  large  number 
of  representative  business  men  and  associations  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  believed  that  a  candid  examina- 
tion of  facts  in  regard  to  the  growth  and  nature  and  hc^>es  ol 
the  Lake  Mohonk  movement  can  leave  a  residuum  of  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  practical,  that  what  it  seeks  is  possible,  and  thai 
it  must  in  the  near  future  be  crowned  with  complete  success 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  As  the  next  speaker  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  well-known  editor  of  a  well-known  paper — 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  LAmbdin,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ALFRED  C.  LAMBDIN. 

At  the  end  of  this  very  interesting  0)nference,  after  we  have 
heard  ^at  publicists  and  educators  and  business  men  have  done 
and  are  doing  or  hope  to  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration,  I  am  called  on  to  speak  of  the  peace  movement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  individual  view-point  of  a  newspaper  editor,  on  this 
or  any  kindred  subject,  necessarily  differs,  by  reason  of  his  profes- 
sion, from  that  of  any  other  observer  of  contemporary  history  of 
the  same  average  intelligence  and  temperament.  Certainly  much 
which  I  have  heard  here  appears  to  my  newspaper  sense  ele- 
mentary and  axiomatic.  That  differences  and  disputes  among 
rivilized  nations  ought  to  be  determined  by  reason  rather  than  hy 
passion,  by  some  sort  of  judicial  process  rather  than  by  force,  is 
one  of  our  editorial  postulates  that  can  require  no  argument. 
That  war  is  not  only  brutal  and  wicked  but  foolish,  wasteful  and, 
in  thb  age,  absurd,  we  will  all  steadfastly  maintain.  That  the 
whole  trend  of  modem  civilization,  moral  and  material,  educa- 
tional, commercial,  financial  and  political  as  well,  is  toward  a 
broader  conception  of  international  conduct  that  must  bring  war 
under  the  condemnation  that  has  already  extinguished  duelling, 
there  cannot  be  any  manner  of  doubt,  however  we  may  vary  in 
the  eagerness  of  our  faith  in  this  development  or  in  the  exclusive 
fervor  with  which  we  devote  ourselves  to  its  propagation. 

Now  if  this  is  really  the  direction  in  which  the  world  is  moving, 
then  undoubtedly  the  newsoaper  has  a  most  important  part  to 
play,  not  as  an  advocate  but  as  an  honest  and  faithful  chronicler. 
For  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  editor 
toward  the  peace  movement  does  differ  from  that  of  its  more 
active  promoters,  in  that  he  is,  by  nature  of  his  calling,  compelled 
to  take  some  sort  of  cognizance  of  an  infinite  number  and  variety 
of  movements,  of  currents  and  countercurrents  of  thought  and 
opinion  and  policy,  which  he  may  value  or  abhor  but  which  he 
must  nevertheless  estimate  and  record — ^while  the  lawyer  or  the 
professor  is  under  no  compulsion  to  concern  himself  about  any- 
thing that  does  not  interest  him  and  is  at  liberty  to  throw  his 
whole  energy  into  the  special  cause  that  appeals  to  him  and  to 
ignore  the  rest.  It  is  by  such  concentrated  energy  that  results 
are  achieved,  such  results  as  this  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has 
powerfully  promoted,  even  though  the  daily  newspapers  have 
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done  no  more  than  to  record  them  and  perhaps  have  not  done  even 
that  with  all  tihe  active  sympathy  they  deserye. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Conference  I  read  a  quotation 
from  John  Hay  to  the  effect  that  if  the  entire  press  of  the  world 
would  highly  resolve  that  war  should  be  no  more,  war  would 
cease.  I  do  not  know  in  what  connection  John  Hay  said  Ais. 
As  a  newspaper  man  himself,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was 
mere  rhetoric.  It  means  no  more  than  that  if  all  the  world  were 
of  one  mind  and  determined  never  to  fight  there  would  be  no 
more  fighting.  But  there  is  something  in  the  thought  of  a  news- 
paper solidarity  overcoming  national  Imiitations,  and  this  is  really 
one  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  my  profession  to-day, 
numing  quite  parallel  witfi  those  closer  relations  in  conunerce,  in 
international  law  and  in  diplomacy,  of  which  we  have  heard  much 
that  is  inspiring  at  this  Conference. 

If  you  really  would  have  the  point  of  view  of  a  newspaper 
editor,  let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  the  newspaper  as  he  does,  not 
as  a  political  pamphlet,  or  an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
opinions,  the  advocacy  of  policies.  An  agency  for  education  and 
enlightenment  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be,  but  this  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  depending  wholly  upon  its  own  established  char- 
acter for  truth  and  honesty,  for  sobriety  and  sound  judgment 
The  modem  newspaper  does  not  represent  the  personal  attitude 
of  its  conductors  as  was  the  case  in  the  period  of  those  we  call 
the  great  editors  of  the  recent  past,  any  more  than  a  modem  work 
of  history  expresses  the  preconceptions  of  its  writer  as  did  the 
works  of  those  we  call  the  great  historians,  the  Macaulays  and 
Froudes.  Our  newspapers  are  not  influential  in  the  old  way, 
but  in  their  vastly  larger  field  they  are  enormously  influential, 
for  good  or  for  bad,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  conscience  with 
which  they  discharge  their  essential  function  as  true,  intelligent, 
reasonable  chronicles  of  contemporary  history. 

I  am  not  delivering  a  lecture  on  journalism,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  how  this  daily  chronicle  has  become  one  of  the  essential  agen- 
cies in  the  progress  it  records,  not  by  argument  or  special  advo- 
cacy of  any  kind,  but  by  bringing  to  everybody's  knowledge  those 
facts,  those  events,  those  steps  of  world  progress  which  without 
it  would  be  considered  only  by  the  few.  How  are  we  to  bring 
this  agency  into  the  service  of  the  peace  movement?  Has  not 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  and  otiier  organizations  and  agen- 
cies it  has  promoted  already  done  so  in  a  most  effective  way  by 
helping  to  make  the  peace  movement  what  we  call  a  news  feature 
which  no  newspaper  can  ignore?  Abstract  arguments,  however 
convincing,  are  not  in  themselves  news.  The  assemblage  of  twC 
or  three  hundred  notable  people,  year  after  year,  to  promote  one 

reat  idea,  this  does  make  news,  because  it  is  itself  a  world  event 
am  very  conscious  that  there  are  newspapers  and  newspapers, 
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and  that  some,  which  address  a  large  constituency,  are  trivial* 
vulgar,  brutal  and  truculent.  But,  believe  me,  the  American 
newspaper  press,  measured  by  its  serious  examples,  was  never 
in  its  history  so  sincere  in  purpose,  so  independent  in  judgment, 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  at  no  time  was  so  much  effort  expended  as  now 
on  large  affairs  of  world  interest,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  tel^aphic  correspondence  with  foreign  capitals,  not  for  the 
reporting  of  petty  gossip  but  for  the  intelligent  consideration  of 
subjects  of  international  concern.  We  have  got  our  news  centers 
into  such  close  touch  that  the  opportunities  of  misunderstanding 
seem  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  one  of  our  speakers  the  other  day  protest 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  take  all  human  interest  *out  of  die  school 
histories.  We  try  to  make  our  newspapers  interesting,  and  the 
more  we  can  interest,  the  more  we  can  inform.  History  is  made 
up  of  a  multitude  of  separately  trivial  details — ^another  thing  the 
modem  historians  have  been  learning.  In  the  perspective  of  past 
history  we  can  analyze  all  these  in  their  due  proportion  and  cast 
aside  the  insignificant.  It  is  a  harder  task,  in  the  daily  record  of 
the  whole  world's  events,  to  give  to  each  its  right  proportion,  to 
give  to  each  its  just  value  and  exact  significance,  and  so  make 
each  day's  record  a  true  reflection  of  contemporary  history.  This 
is  the  newspaper  editor's  unending  task,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
succ^  does  the  newspaper  hold  its  place  as  a  living  part  in  the 
great  current  of  human  progress.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  present  the  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  University 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Mr.  George  W.  Kirchwey. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY. 

Mr,  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  appear- 
ance before  you  is  a  much  less  important  and  impressive  event 
than  you  might  infer  from  the  formality  of  the  announcement  with 
which  I  was  presented.  I  do  not  play  the  role  of  an  orator  on 
this  occasion,  but  merely  of  a  reporter. 

The  members  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  here  assembled, 
many  of  them  at  least,  participated  two  years  ago  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  The  entire 
C^ference,  whether  present  here  at  that  time  or  not,  is  entitled 
to  know  whether  on  that  occasion  the  Conference  gave  birth  to 
an  ugly  duckling  or  to  a  swan.  Let  me  endeavor  to  state  what 
the  result  of  that  effort  has  been. 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  will  remember  clearly  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  handful  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
international  law  and  in  the  promotion  of  international  arbitra- 
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tion  from  the  legal  point  of  view  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  American  Society  of  International  Law.  The  Society 
was  the  child  of  the  Conference,  organized  under  its  auspices 
and  with  its  consent,  as  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Conference  on  the  2d  of  June,  1905,  indicates : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Conference  views  with  favor  the  movement  to 
establish  a  Society  of  International  Law  in  the  United  States,  and  of  an 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  and  pledges  its  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  such  movement" 

The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  formed  under 
those  auspices,  has  made  great  progress  since  this  auspicious 
opening  of  its  cai;eer.  It  was  organized  ultimately  by  the  elec- 
tion of  our  brilliant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  as  presi- 
dent, and  of  a  distinguished  company  of  vice-presidents  and  other 
officers  who  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses which  were  approved  by  the  Conference. 

It  now  numbers  some  four  or  five  hundred  members,  most  of 
them  members  of  the  American  bar.  It  recently  celebrated  its 
first  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  April  19,  20,  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  president  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Root,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Society 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  by  many  people  eminent 
in  public  life.  It  was  a  notable  occasion  as  well  for  the^iigh 
character  of  the  proceedings  as  for  the  distinguished  char- 
acter of  those  who  publicly  participated  in  those  proceedings. 
Three  Secretaries  of  State  took  part — Mr.  Root,  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Richard  Olney,  whose  address  on  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  International  Law  "  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
meeting. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  also,  you  will  remember,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  his  important  utterance  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States 
and  the  authority  of  the  individual  state,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Japanese  incident  in  California. 

As  a  further  result  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Society 
the  projected  American  Journal  of  International  Law  has  come 
to  light,  the  first  number  having  been  issued  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  second  ntmiber  at  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  a 
quarterly  periodical  and  if  a  whole  year  of  its  existence  had 
elapsed,  it  would  have  required  the  strength  of  more  than  one 
man  to  bring  the  entire  product  into  the  room.  I  have  here  in 
my  hand  a  single  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law, — ^the  second  number,  containing  a  total  of  468  pages 
of  legal  learning!  (Laughter.)  There  is  the  main  part  of  the 
Journal  (indicating)  running  to  nearly  300  pages  in  this  single 
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number,  and  an  invaluable  appendix  or  supplement  of  oiScial 
documents,  treaties  and  matters  of  that  sort,  covering  172  pages 
more.  I  cannot  occupy  the  very  brief  time  allotted  to  me  by 
going  at  length  into  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  production. 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  bears  testimony,  not 
only  to  the  extraordinary  interest  in  international  law  which 
exists  among  the  American  people,  but  also  to  the  devotion  of  the 
body  of  learned  men  who  have  undertaken  the  editing  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Journal,  under  the  editorial  management  of  a  man 
who  has  in  the  past  contributed  so  much  to  the  life  and  interest 
of  these  gatherings, — Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  now  Solicitor  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Hague  Conference.  Associated  with  Mr.  Scott  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Journal  are  other  legal  scholars  and  publi- 
cists, who  are  also  of  this  household  of  faith — Chandler  P.  Ander- 
son, Esq.,  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  our  Minister  at  The  Hague,  Mr, 
Robert  Lansing,  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  Judge  William 
W.  Morrow,  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  and 
Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey.  Under  such  auspices  as  these 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  has  prospered  amazingly,  and,  I  may  say,  has  pro- 
duced the  most  impressive  periodical  of  its  class  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  say  a  single  word  to  justify  the  inclusion 
of  these  matters  in  the  program  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. 

We  are  sometimes  reminded  that  this  Conference  does  not 
take  all  international  affairs,  nor  yet  all  means  for  securing  the 
"  far  off,  divine  event "  of  universal  peace,  for  its  province,  but 
that  it  has  the  definite  object  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace 
through  international  arbitration.  Even  at  the  Conference  of 
two  years  ago,  when  our  Society  was  born,  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  who  questioned  the  relevancy  of  such  a  movement  to 
the  proper  aims  and  purposes  of  this  gathering,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  legal  fraternity  who  wondered  that  a  society  of  inter- 
national law  should  select  an  arbitration  conference  as  the  time 
and  place  to  be  bom.  Now  while  it  is  true  that  international  law 
deals  with  many  matters  that  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  that  there  are  laws  of  war  as  well  as  of 
peace  and  concord,  the  founders  of  the  Society  saw  clearly  not 
only  that  law  is  the  efficient  handmaid  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, but  that  it  tends  more  and  more  to  create  the  habits  of 
thought,  the  attitude  of  mind,  which  lead  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  to  resort  to  arbitration  rather  than  to  force  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences. 

TTie  close  relation  which  exists  between  the  aims  of  our 
Society  and  of  this  Conference  is  made  apparent  upon  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
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Among  its  leading  articles  I  find  the  following:  "Some  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,"  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son H.  Ralston ;  "  International  Arbitration,"  by  William  L 
Penfield,  recently  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department;  and  "A 
Permanent  Tribunal  of  International  Arbitration :  Its  Necessity 
and  Value,"  by  R.  F.  Clarke;  while  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  consisted  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions on  such  topics  as  these :  "  Would  Immunity  from  Cap- 
ture During  War  of  Non-Oflfending  Private  Property  on  the 
High  Seas  Be  in  the  Interests  of  Civilization?"  "  Is  the  Trade 
in  Contraband  of  War  Unconstitutional  and  Should  it  Be  Pro- 
hibited by  International  and  Municipal  Law?"  "The  Trans- 
ference from  Municipal  Courts  to  an  International  Court  of  all 
Prize  Cases."  "  Is  the  Forcible  Collection  of  Debts-  in  the  Inter- 
est of  International  Justice  and  Peace  ? "  and  finally,  "  The 
Second  Hague  Conference:  A  Development  of  International 
Law  as  a  Science." 

Perhaps  this  recital  of  topics  with  which  the  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  its  Jourml  concern  themselves  and  are  bound 
to  concern  themselves,  furnishes  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  may  have  suggested  itself  to  many  of  you,  as  to  the 
connection  of  such  a  society  with  such  a  cause  as  is  here 
represented. 

We  all  believe  that  although  International  Arbitration  be  a 
good  thing,  there  may  be  something  even  better  than  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  that  is  the  development  among  nations 
of  a  spirit  of  justice  and  a  mutual  understanding  which  shall 
render  the  arbitration  of  disputes  infrequent,  if  not  wholly 
unnecessary.  And  I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  more  pjowerfiil 
cause  in  bringing  about  that  halcyon  condition  of  affairs  than 
a  Society  of  International  Law,  which  understands  its  business 
and  devotes  itself  to  it,  and  a  Journal  of  International  Law, 
which  follows  the  same  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  scarcely  too  mud 
to  say  that  the  misunderstandings  of  individuals  with  one  anothei 
are,  in  number  and  intensity,  in  direct  ratio  to  their  ignorance 
of  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations.  It  may  be  said  with  th< 
greatest  confidence  that  misunderstandings  between  nations  wil 
tend  more  and  more  to  disappear,  as  the  legal  relations  of  thos< 
nations,  their  rights  and  obligations  with  reference  to  one  another 
in  the  first  place,  become  more  and  more  clearly  defined,  by  th( 
development  of  international  law,  and,  in  the  second  place 
become  better  understood,  through  the  well-directed  labors  o 
such  a  society  and  journal  as  I  have  had  the  honor  to  bring  t( 
your  attention  this  morning.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  present  a  persistent  and  conststen 
friend  of  this  Conference  and  its  pu/pose,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holi 
managing  editor  of  The  Independent 
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Mr.  Hamilton  Holt:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  asked  to  say  something  about  the  new  Japan  Society  of 
America.  Last  week  when  General  Kuroki  and  his  staff  and 
the  admiral  of  the  Japanese  fleet  and  his  officers  were  in  New 
York,  the  Japan  Society  of  New  York  was  bom.  It  is  founded 
on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Japanese  Society  of  London, 
which  now  has  two  thousand  members  and  has  done  such  splendid 
work  in  a  quasi-diplomatic  way.  Our  Society  has  started  with 
about  one  hundred  members,  and  we  have  one  thousand  dollars 
already  subscribed,  of  which  General  Kuroki  himself  has  given 
one  hundred  dollars.  Viscount  Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  is  the  honorary  president.  Mr.  Finley,  one  of  the 
three  New  Yoric  City  college  presidents,  is  president.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  the  member- 
ship list  already.  Of  course  the  main  function  of  the  Japan 
Society  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
America,  to  found  lecture  courses  on  the  history,  art  and  litera- 
ture of  Japan,  and  otherwise  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings. 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  I  might  tell  you  what  one  of  the 
professors  of  philology  of  the  University  of  Tokio  told  me  last 
week  as  an  instance  of  the  movement  forward  towards  the  greater 
internationalism.  He  said  that,  beginning  with  next  year,  the 
schools  of  Japan  are  going  to  adopt  our  alphabet  in  place  of  their 
present  idiograph  system  of  writing.  He  said  to  me  with  great 
politeness  that  he  must  apologize  that  Japan  had  not  adopted  this 
system  many  years  ago,  but  "  you  know,"  he  said,  "  the  Japanese 
are  a  very  conservative  people."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  present 
to  the  Conference  as  the  next  speaker  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  a  most  honorable  branch  of  the  public  service,  a  service 
of  the  best  traditions  and  of  high  professional  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, always  and  everywhere  a  messenger  of  succor,  good-will 
and  peace — ^the  Navy  of  the  United  States !  (Applause.)  I  pre- 
sent Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich. 


ADDRESS  OF  REAR-ADMIRAL  C.  F.  CX)ODRICH. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wonder 
why  you  want  to  hear  a  sailor  speak.  That  is  not  our  trade  at 
all,  and  I  feel  very  much  embarrassed;  in  fact,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  a  story  Admiral  Sigsbee  told  me  some  years  ago. 
He  was  asked  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  distinguished  society  of 
Boston.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  a  few  remarks  would  be 
in  order.  In  this  dilemma  he  appealed  to  a  Boston  friend,  and 
he  said,  "What  shall  I  do,  and  what  shall*  I  say?"  And  the 
Boston  friend  said,  "  My  dear  Sigfsbee,  they  don't  want  to  hear 
you  talk — ^they  just  want  to  see  what  sort  of  a  fellow  you  are. 
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Get  up  and  smile  at  them,  and  the  less  you  say  the  better  they  will 
like  you!"  (Laughter.)  But,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  stop  at 
this  point,  because  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  have  peen 
referred  to  by  previous  speakers  to  which  I  must  allude. 

When  Dr.  Trueblood  suggested  that  possibly  prize  money 
stimulated  the  thirst  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  naval  crfficers, 
he  distinctly  limited  the  application  of  his  remarks  to  a  foreign 
navy;  for  prize  money  in  our  service  has  been  abolished  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  land.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
accusation,  even  as  so  qualified.  I  do  not  believe,  if  prize  money 
were  given  in  our  service  to  captors,  that  it  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  anything  more  than  a  very  poor  and  pitiful  consola- 
tion. I  cannot  believe  otherwise  of  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  for  over  forty-five  years,  who  command  my  respect 
as  they  should  yours.     (Applause.) 

President  Seelye  aroused  no  little  mirth  by  'naming  my  own 
Alma  Mater  as  the  only  school  in  the  land  which  declined  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  its  students  to  discuss  the  beauties  of 
international  arbitration.  Now,  there  are  men  of  military  train- 
ing and  experience  among  my  hearers  who  can  very  readily  see 
the  great  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  Naval 
Academy  in  accepting  an  invitation  of  such  a  nature,  without  the 
expressed  authority  and  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  think,  ladies  and 
gentlemen*  that  at  times  there  is  another  and  no  less  honoroble 
point  of  view. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  look  upon  naval  officers,  your  naval  officers, 
as  advocates  of  war.  Speaking  for  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that,  first  of  all,  we  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We 
also  are  strenuous,  if  unacknowledged,  members  of  the  Universal 
Peace  Society.  We  do  not  foment  or  declare  war ;  but  you  do, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  wben  the  question  at  issue 
becomes  so  complex  that  it  is  beyond  your  solving,  then  you  call 
us  in,  and  you  bid  us  unsheath  the  sword  in  your  quarrel. 

I  am  glad  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments  has  been 
relegated  to  another  time  and  place.  With  you  I  shall  heartily 
welcome  the  coming  of  that  day  when  a  few  ships  and  a  handful 
of  soldiers  will  supply  all  our  wants ;  for  war  is  abominable ;  it  is 
a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  our  cause  or  our  inability  to 
make  it  good  before  a  competent  tribunal.  When  international 
arbitration  is  generally  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  international 
controversies,  then  the  necessity  for  armies  and  navies  will  cease, 
and  they  will  shrink  into  the  world's  police  of  President  Eliot's 
admirable  address.  .  In  the  meantime  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here  present  to-night  who  did  not 
rejoice  in^the  national  thanksgiving  when  the  news  came  from 
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Manila  that  Dewey  had  smashed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philip- 
pines. (AK>lause.)  And  until  some  peaceful  method  of  adjust- 
ing international  complications  is  arrived  at,  you  can  be  very 
comfortable  in  thinking  that  since  you  must  have  such  a  miser- 
able and  unholy  thing  as  a  navy,  you  have  got  the  best  one,  ship 
for  ship,  afloat!     (Applause.) 

I  have  said  it  is  you  who  bring  on  war.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  you  personally,  but  I  mean  you  as  representing  the  country 
at  large.  Now,  peace  is  less  a  material  condition  than  it  is  a 
frame  of  mind.  When  the  people  want  peace,  they  will  have 
peace;  when  they  want  war,  they  will  have  war,  and  they  are 
likely  to  want  that  of  which  most  is  sung  and  written  and  spoken. 
And  I  welcome  this,  and  any  other,  occasion  when  peace  is  the 
great  theme ;  the  more  we  talk  about  peace,  the  less  our  chance 
of  war.    (Aiq)lause.) 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  and  to  listen  to  eloquent  and 
forceful  addresses  by  men  whom  the  nation  delights  to  honor, 
and,  Mr.  Smiley,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege.  Never- 
theless, I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  some  disquieted  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  casual  references 
and  some  words  that  you  heard  to-night,  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  the  most  potent  of  all  the  forces  which  tend  to 
bring  on  or  to  avert  hostilities.  I  mean  the  press.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  even  one  irresponsible  journal,  from  motives  which 
I  need  not  characterize,  can  do  this  sacred  cause  more  harm  than 
all  the  people  assembled  here  together  this  evening  can  do  it  good. 
Unless  some  means  can  be  found  of  bringing  the  fourth  estate 
into  sincere  and  hearty  co-operation,  I  fear  its  appeal  to  passion 
and  prejudice,  its  stirrings  up  of  strife  and  ill-feeling  will  out-' 
weigh  all  your  efforts  for  peace  and  good-will. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you,  professors  of  the  humanities,  and  you, 
guides  and  moulders  of  public  opinion,  to  remember  that  the 
harden  of  this  responsibility  rests  upon  your  shoulders,  and  not 
on  mine;  and  I  urge  you,  flrst,  last  and  always,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  exert  your  powers  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press.  You  must  teach  the  children  that  "  peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  war ; "  you  must  teach  them  that 
the  highest  sort  of  courage  is  possible  in  the  saving  of  human 
life,  and  sometimes  even  in  saying  the  little  word  "  No,"  when 
"  Yes  "  is  easy  and  tempting  and  wicked.  You  must  labor  with 
these  gentlemen  of  the  press,  that  they  use  their  mighty  powers 
toward  allaying  race  hatred  and  toward  sweetening  and  brighten- 
ing international  relations,  that  they  report  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  men  of  alien  blood  and  speech,  not  their  supposititious  defects 
of  character,  and  so  shall  they  bring  all  nations  of  the  earth 
together  in  that  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy  in  which 
war  can  have  no  place.    And  great  shall  be  their  reward.    If  you 
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do  not,  or  at  least  attempt  to,  do  these  things,  then  you  will  neg- 
lect a  sacred  obligation  to  your  country  and  you  will  pray  some 
day,  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on  agony,  that  where  you 
have  failed,  we  of  the  navy,  under  1  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
succeed.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows:  Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  very 
proper  to  follow  this  admirable  speech  of  an  eminent  naval  officer 
of  tfie  United  States,  by  reading  a  communication  on  peace  from 
an  eminent  Greek  general.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Hoyt,  has  spoken 
of  the  great  advance  in  this  age.  He  did  not  mention  that  we 
have  already  in  operation  a  psychographic  telegraph,  and  that 
we  have  here  a  telegram  from  a  Greek  author  who  lived  away 
back  450  years  before  Christ.  The  man  is  dead,  but  the  author 
still  lives  in  his  works:  General  Xenophon.  This  is  the  tele- 
gram received  by  the  Business  Committee  yesterday,  after  the 
discussion  of  these  distinguished  educators. 

"  Mount  Olympus,  May  24,  1907. 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Lake  Mohonk  Conference : 

"Will  you  please  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference  to  the  great  injustice  that  has  been  done  me  by  the  sup- 
pression in  American  colleges  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
my  work  in  which  I  set  forth  my  peace  principles.  While  my  experience  as 
a  general  in  leading  ten  thousand  Greeks  is  everywhere  used  for  the 
instruction  of  American  youth  who  study  Greek,  my  later  and  more 
mature  views  as  an  advocate  of  peace  are  seldom  quoted,  so  that  the 
great  majority  of  college  students  do  not  know  of  their  existence.  I  do 
not  take  off  my  uniform  as  a  general,  but  I  want  to  be  counted  with  the 
great  general  of  your  own  nation  who  said,  '  Let  us  have  peace.' 

''  Xbkophon." 

I  want  to  read  just  a  short  piece  of  the  neglected  portion  of 
Xenophon's  works  taken  from  his  paper  on  increasing  the 
revenues  of  Athens. 

"Should  any  persons  imagine,  that  if  our  state  continues  to  maintain 
peace,  it  will  be  less  powerful,  less  esteemed,  and  less  celebrated  through 
Greece,  such  persons,  in  my  opinion,  entertain  unreasonable  fears;  for 
certainly  those  states  are  most  prosperous  which  have  remained  at  peace 
for  the  longest  period;  and  of  all  states  Athens  is  the  best  adapted  by 
nature  for  nourishing  during  peace.  If  the  city  were  in  the  enjoyment  c& 
peace,  who  would  not  be  eager  to  resort  to  it,  ship-owners  and  merchants 
most  of  all?  Would  not  corn  dealers  and  wine  dealers,  and  dealers  in 
olive  oil  and  cattle,  flock  to  us,  as  well  as  bankers  and  brokers?  Where 
would  artificers,  too,  and  philosophers  and  poets  and  students  and  lovers 
of  religion  and  merchants  obtain  their  objects  better  than  at  Athens? 

"But  if  anyone  still  thinks  that  war  is  more  conducive  to  the  wealth 
of  our  city  than  peace,  I  know  not  how  this  point  can  be  better  decided 
than  by  recalling  what  effect  former  events  produced  on  our  city.  For 
he  will  find  that  in  days  of  old  vast  sums  of  money  were  broufi^t  into 
the  city  during  peace,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  was  expended  during  war ; 
and  he  will  learn  that,  in  the  present  day,  many  branches  of  the  revenue 
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are  deficient  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and  that  the  money  from 
productive  resources  has  been  spent  on  urgent  requisitions  of  every  kind; 
but  that  when  peace  is  established  at  sea,  the  revenues  increase  and  citizens 
are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  tliey  please. 

"  If  any  one  should  ask  me  this  question,  *  Do  you  mean  that  even  if  anv 
power  should  unjustly '  attack  our  state,  we  must  maintain  peace  with 
that  power?'  I  should  not  say  that  I  had  any  such  intention;  but  I  may 
safely  assert  that  we  shall  cope  with  our  aggressors  with  far  greater 
facility,  if  we  can  show  that  none  of  our  people  does  wrong  to  any  one; 
for  then  our  enemies  will  not  have  a  single  supporter." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  Greek  general,  more  than  four 
centuries  before  Christ,  opposing  aggressive  warfare  and  arguing 
that  the  best  way  to  avert  hostile  attack  is  by  observing  the  laws 
of  international  justice.  Let  our  educators  say  why  they  have 
neglected  this  fine  argument  of  Xenophon  for  peace  and  justice. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  free  lecture 
system  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  HENRY  M.  LEIPZIGER. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  one  thought  that  has  come  to  me  as  the 
result  of  the  rare  hours  in  this  noble  company  has  been  that  the 
most  potent  force  in  the  creation  of  those  conditions  that  shall 
remove  the  need  of  armament  is  public  sentiment,  and  tiie  cre- 
ation of  a  proper  public  sentiment  and  of  good-will  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  an  educational  process.  (Applause.)  War  is  no  longer 
begun  at  the  mandate  of  any  monarch,  no  matter  how  autocratic, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  national  will, — I  think  to-day  the  result  of 
an  international  will. 

We  listened  yesterday  morning  to  that  splendid  series  of  papers 
of  the  colleges  of  the  land  and  the  heads  of  our  school  system. 
They  showed  us  what  recruits  we  could  get  from  the  coming 
generation.     But  if  we  who  are  here,  we  of  intelligence,  need 
this  stimulus  to  thrill  us,  need  this  stimulus  to  make  us  greater 
in  our  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  world  peace,  how  much  greater 
is  the  need  of  that  stimulus  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  upon 
whom  depends  the  decision  of  momentous  questions  of  war  and 
peace.    We  must  keep  the  people  learning — learning  all  the  time 
the  lessons  that  we  come  here  to  learn.    Is  that  difficult?    Am 
I  speaking  a  Utopian  project?    We  have  the  means  at  hand. 
President  Draper  told   yesterday  of  the  millions  of  teachers 
throughout  the  world.    Those  teachers  teach  in  schoolhouses,  and 
wc  must  extend  and  revise  our  interpretation  of  what  a  school- 
house  is.    We  must  make  the  schoolhouse  in  the  city  and  in  the 
^'fflage  not  alonp  the  place  of  resort  for  children,  but  tfie  place 
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of  resort  for  intelligencce  for  men  and  women ;  because  in  a  re- 
public, in  our  republic,  in  this  heterogeneous  republic,  the  school- 
house  is  the  one  common  meeting  |dace  for  all  creeds,  all  classes, 
all  ranks,  all  conditions.  And  where  rathpr  than  in  the  school- 
house  can  we  say  to  all  the  people,  ''  Comt,  let  us  reason 
together?" 

And  so  I  ask  you  to  leave  this  place  missionaries  of  the  cause  of 
peace  by  stirring  up  in  your  communities  the  use  of  the  school- 
houses  for  the  education  of  the  adults  as  well  as  the  instruction 
of  your  children.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  impossiWe,  because 
in  the  city  of  New  York  we  are  carrying  out  that  system.  We 
gave  during  the  past  year  (the  season  closing  the  first  of  May) 
nearly  six  thousand  lectures,  and  many  of  the  lecturers  are  here. 
We  sent  out  six  thousand  messages  of  light ;  messages  that  will 
correct  error,  messages  that  will  remove  misinterpretation,  mes- 
sages that  will  remove  prejudice.  We  did  what  Admiral  Good- 
rich said  we  should  do,  we  kept  on  talking  peace  and  peace,  and 
forty  lectures  on  the  peace  movement,  preparatory  to  the  Peace 
Congress,  were  given  during  the  past  winter.  And  we  propose, 
as  we  believe  that  education  is  a  continuous  performance  and  that 
educational  irrigation  must  be  constant  in  the  desert  places  of 
our  life,  that  as  long  as  we  live  every  year  with  increased  force 
we  will  talk  peace,  as  Admiral  Goodrich  advises  us,  until  he 
shall  be  put  out  of  business.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Hodges,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  GEORGE  HODGES,  D.D. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  look  upon  this  matter 
naturally  from  the  homiletical  point  of  view.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  peace  of  nations 
which  can  only  be  met  by  legislation,  by  th.  discussions  of  such 
a  conference  as  this  and  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  But  there  are 
other  difficulties,  small  in  a  way,  but  wonderfully  potent,  present 
in  common  human  society,  which  we  have  all  of  us  got  to  meet 
in  one  fashion  or  another,  in  a  homiletical  way,  by  which  I  mean 
not  simply  preaching  from  the  pulpit  but  preaching  in  ordinary 
conversation.  You  will  remember  Coleridge  once  said  to  Lamb, 
"Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?"  To  which  Lamb  replied, 
"  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else."  I  suppose  there  is  no 
assembly  to  which  that  remark  more  appropriately  applies  than 
to  this.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  all  got  to 
deal  is  that  which  is  in  the  minds  of  many  studious  lads  and  ener- 
getic young  men  and  enthusiastic  young  women  who  regard  peace 
as  dull,  and  tame,  and  uninteresting,  and  submissive,  and  belong- 
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ing  to  the  passive  side  of  life,  and  who  have  an  idea  that  con- 
ferences such  as  tliis  are  made  up  largely  of  persons  who  have  a 
strong  prejudice  against  danger. 

Now  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  all  arm  our- 
selves with  proper  answers  to  that  kind  of  objection,  and  that 
particularly  we  should  all  reassure  ourselves  as  to  the  fact  that 
peace  is  one  of  the  militant  virtues.  The  man  of  peace  desires 
and  admires  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  but  he 
rejoices  to  remember  that  our  fathers  in  Massachusetts,  when 
they  made  the  New  England  primer  and  selected  a  list  of  heroes 
of  the  virtues,  chose  to  represent  peace  by  the  name  of  Moses. 
For  the  meekest  man  was  Moses.  Moses  comes  down  the  side 
of  Sinai  first  suspecting  and  then  discovering  that  the  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  are  misbehaving  themselves,  and  he  throws 
the  Ten  Commandments  over  the  side  of  the  cliff,  presents  him- 
self dramatically  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly,  breaks  the  golden 
calf  into  a  thousand  pieces,  breaks  each  piece  into  powder,  and 
spreads  it  along  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  makes  the  people 
drink  the  water.  I  know  twenty  persons  in  this  assembly, 
enthusiastically  peaceable  persons,  who  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  way  under  the  same  emergency.  The  man  of  peace  hates 
war  because  he  believes  that  war,  as  Admiral  Goodrich  said,  is 
bad  and  brutal  and  a  barbarous  and  also  an  ineffective  way  of 
accomplishing  a  great  purpose.  It  is  a  confession  of  incompe- 
tence. It  is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  over- 
come one  who  differs  from  us  by  proc'fesses  of  reasoning  or  of 
ordinary  justice.  He  hates  war,  but  he  believes  with  all  his  heart 
that  justice  must  be  set  forward  by  the  processes  which  are 
effective  in  setting  it  forward. 

When  the  Lord  said  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword, 
there  are  a  lot  of  literal-minded  persons  who  see  before  their 
eyes  a  piece  of  steel  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  point  at  the 
other,  with  an  edge  running  in  between;  but  that  is  not  what 
the  Lord  meant,  because  he  went  on  immediately  to  speak  not 
of  battlefields,  not  of  wars  of  religion,  not  of  any  of  the  hideous 
things  that  have  been  done  in  his  name,  but  to  speak  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  the  Christian  life,  with  its  ideals  and  the  mission 
laid  upon  us  to  get  those  ideals  achieved,  the  difficulty  of  doing 
that  in  the  common  life,  in  ordinary  society.  A  man  of  peace 
believes  with  President  Eliot  that  the  common  life  affords  plenty 
of  room  and  scope  for  all  high  spirit  of  adventure,  for  all  energy 
of  conquest,  for  all  the  best  abilities  of  heroic  men.  He  finds  in 
the  firemen  and  the  policemen  and  the  physician  and  the  reformer, 
men  who  are  doing  splendidly  heroic  things  under  conditions  that 
are  more  difficult  than  the  heroism  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  is 
upheld  by  all  liie  incitement  of  military  music  and  sound  of  drums 
and  sight  of  uniforms  and  consciousness  of  applause.    It  is  the 
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common  life  that  gives  Lne  opportunity  for  the  man  who  has  the 
heroic  in  him  to  develop  it,  if  he  will,  to  the  highest  extent  in 
constructive  ways  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Splendid  is  the 
heroism  of  the  man  who  leads  his  soldiers  to  the  conquest  of  a 
hostile  country  in  furtherance  of  a  righteous  cause ;  but  splendid 
also  is  the  heroism  of  the  man  who  successfully  conquers  a  ^reat 
mountain,  who  comes  into  a  solitary  place,  in  the  midst  ot  the 
vast  woods,  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks  and  rills,  and  there  trans- 
forms the  wilderness  into  a  Garden  of  Eden,  appropriate  for  the 
meeting  place  of  a  Conference  on  Arbitration.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  now  recognizes  Hon.  Henry 
B.  F.  Macfarland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  :  My  colleagues  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  have  given  me  the  very  delightful  office  of  pro- 
posing the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Thirteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitration  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
delightful  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  of  the 
generous  opportunity  provided  by  them  for  the  advancement  of  its 
purpose.  They  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  upon  their  approaching 
Golden  Weddmg;  (Applause.)  on  all  the  years  of  noble  service  they  have 
given  to  their  country  and  the  world  as  the  friends  of  all  mankind; 
and  on  all  the  results  achieved,  especially  in  the  field  of  endeavor  repre- 
sented b^  this  Conference,  which  has  already  yielded  a  harvest  that 
seemed  impossible  thirteen  vears  ago.  They  trust  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiley  may  long  remain  to  fead  in  the  movement  for  international  peace 
through  international  justice,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peacemakers, 
through  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blessed. 

"The  members  of  the  Conference  express  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Smiley  deep  p^ratitude  for  their  thoughtful,  courteous  and  gracious  con- 
sideration which  has  made  every  one  their  debtor."     (Applause.) 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Macfarland  was  seconded  by 
Dr,  Charles  P.  Fagnani  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  reported 
by  Mr.  Macfarland  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Fagnani.  So  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  adopting  it  as  the  expression  of  this  Conference 
will  please  rise. 

It  is  a  unanimous  vote,  and  the  Conference,  Mr.  Smiley,  makes 
with  gratitude  and  affection  the  expression  which  has  been  read 
in  your  presence. 

Mr.  Smiley  responded  briefly,  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
and  his  thanks  for  the  resolution.  He  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  providing  for  future  meetings.  "  I  want  to  say  to  you 
all,"  he  said,  "  that  these  Conferences  are  going  on.  When  I  am 
disabled  my  brother,  Daniel,  will  take  my  place,  and  when  he  is 
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gone  he  has  a  son,  named  after  me,  who  will  take  his  place." 
Mr.  Smiley's  remarks  were  greeted  with  applause. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee, 
presented  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resohed,  That  the  Conference  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
comprehensive  and  illuminating  address  of  its  President,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Mnrray  Butler,  and  returns  thanks  to  him  for  his  able  and  courteous 
services  as  presiding  officer." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  Mr.  Alexander 
C.  Wood  for  the  admirable  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  Treasurer." 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  hereby  extended  to 
its  permanent  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  for  his  untiring  and  efficient 
service  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Conference  and  its  noble  aims." 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by 
the  Conference  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  For  your  quite  too 
generous  expressions  of  appreciation  I  am  extremely  grateful. 
To  preside  over  this  Conference  is  not  only  a  distinguished 
honor,  but  it  is  a  high  privilege.  The  Chairman,  if  he  may  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  business  before  the  Con- 
ference, is  amply  repaid  for  any  service  he  may  render,  by  the 
confidence  which  you  repose  in  him  and  by  the  very  generous  and 
hearty  co-operation  which  he  receives. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Smiley,  before  asking  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, in  accordance  with  usage,  to  join  in  singing  the  closing 
hymn,  I  must,  Sir,  address  one  more  brief  word  to  you.  The 
formulation  of  public  opinion  which  has  gone  on,  or  had  a  begin- 
ning, in  this  room  is  now  a  matter  of  high  consequence,  not  only 
in  our  own  nation,  but  in  other  nations  as  well.  It  proves  once 
more  how  completely  true  it  is  that  an  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.  Your  life.  Sir,  embodies  in  my  judgment 
every  element  of  success  and  happiness,  whether  judged  by  the 
strictest  standard  of  private  or  oi  public  ethics.  We  may  well 
hold  you.  Sir,  in  affection,  honor  and  reverence,  not  only  as  a 
leader  and  a  friend,  but  as  a  typical  good  American  citizen. 

"But  bless  ye,  Mr.  Smiley!  may  you  live  a  thousan'  years, 

*  *  *  *  *  «  ««  « 

An'  may  we  live  a  thousan',  too, — a  thousan'  less  a  day. 

For  we  shouldn't  like  to  be  on  earth  to  hear  you'd  passed  away." 

The  Conference,  in  accordance  with  custom,  will  join  in  singing 
the  hymn,  "  God  be  with  you  'till  we  meet  again." 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence on  International  Arbitration  stands  adjourned  without  date. 
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APPENDIX 


ARBITRATIONS  OF  LATIN- AMERICAN  NATIONS. 

Appendix  to  Address  of  Hon.  John  Barrett  (See  page  i6i). 

Mr.  Barrett  said : 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  a  number  of 
letters  which  I  received  from  the  different  Latin-American  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington,  in  response  to  my  inquiries  concerning 
disputes  between  their  government  and  another  settled  by  arbitration: 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil  says: 

*  *    *    "  With  regard  to  your  first  query : 

"  The  only  General  Arbitration  Treaty  Brazil  has  in  force  is  the  one 
with  Chile  of  1899.  Another  treaty  was  signed  with  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic in  1905,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Congresses  of  the  two 
countries.  Neither  of  those  two  treaties  comprise  all  questions  that  may 
arise. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  query : 

"i.  Brazil  started  the  arbitration  movement  by  proposing  arbitration  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Man  of  War  '  La  Forte '  when  three  British 
officers  were  arrested  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  England  demanded  a  repara- 
tion. The  King  of  the  Belgians  chosen  as  arbitrator  gave  his  award  in 
favor  of  Brazil  in  1863. 

"2.  Treaty  of  arbitration  with  the  Argentine  Republic  dated  Buenos 
Ayres,  September  7,  1899,  on  the  question  of  boundaries  in  the  Missionea 
territory.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  th< 
arbitrator  and  gave  his  award  in  favor  of  Brazil  on  February  2$,  1895. 

"3.  Treaty  of  arbitration  with  France  on  the  boundaries  of  the  twc 
countries  in  Guiana,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  10,  1897.  The  arbitrator 
the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland,  gave  award  in  favor  of  Brazil  or 
December  i,  1900. 

"4.  Treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  of  London,  Novembei 
6,  1901,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries  in  Guiana.  The  King 
of  Italy  was  the  arbitrator.  The  award  Was  delivered  on  June  6,  1904 
dividing  the  disputed  territory  between  the  two  parties. 

"  Other  connections  of  Brazil  with  the  history  of  arbitration  are : 

"  I.  Brazil  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash 
ington,  May  8,  1871,  on  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  arising  from  th( 
action  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  against  American  ships  and  property 

"2.  Brazil  was  the  umpire  in  questions,  arising  from  war  damages 
between  Chile  on  one  part  and  England,  Italy  and  France  on  the  other 
in  1884. 

"3.  The  Brazilian  Constitution  is  the  only  Constitution  that  makes  wa 
dependent  on  arbitration  in  cases  it  may  be  thought  of.  By  Art  34 
No.  II,  of  the  Constitution  it  belongs  to  the  National  Congress  to  au 
thorize  the  Government  to  declare  war,  if  there  is  no  case  of  arbitration  o 
failing  recourse  to  it" 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  says : 

*  *  *  "  In  the  treaty  of  peace  celebrated  at  Vera  Cruz  between  Franc 
and  Mexico,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  France  owe* 
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to  Mexico  any  indemnity  because  the  vessels  that  she  had  captured  and 
which  belonged  to  us,  would  be  subject  to  the  arbitration  of  a  third  power. 

"On  August  I,  1844.  the  Queen  of  England  decided  that  the  acts  of 
France  in  capturing  tne  vessels  and  the  acts  of  Mexico  in  expelling 
French  subjects  residing  in  the  country,  were  justified  by  the  state  of  war 
prevailing  between  the  two  countries. 

''Under  the  treaty  of  April  11,  1839,  the  claims  of  American  citizens 

Est  our  country  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  four  arbitrators.  The 
of  Prussia  appointed  as  hi?  representative,  to  make  the  final  decision 
e  matter.  Baron  Roenne,  whose  award  condemned  Mexico  to  the 
payment  of  sundry  amounts.  In  the  meantime  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  broke  out,  and  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  under  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount  corresponding  to  Mexico. 

"Article  21  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  submits  to  arbitration 
such  questions  as  may  arise  concerning  boundaries  or  any  other  matter 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

"  Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Mesilla,  there  arose  .a  long  and  complicated 
question  between  the  two  countries  on  account  of  mutual  claims.  The 
question  was  protracted  until  1868,  owing  to  the  wars  between  imperialists, 
republicans,  secessionists  and  antislaverymen,  respectively.  Said  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  the  award  made  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  English 
minister  at  Washington,  exempting  from  all  claim  the  American  Republic, 
and  declaring  also  that  American  claims  were  without  foundation.  The 
Mexican  claims  amounted  to  more  than  $38,000,000. 

"  The  claim  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Charles  Oberlander  and  Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Messenger)  against  Mexico, 
submitted.  May  2,  1897,  to  arbitration,  which  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Vicente 
G.  Quesada,  E.  E.  &  M.  P.  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at  Madrid. 

"The  treaty  of  May  26,  1902,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  of  The  Hague 
the  question  of  'The  Pius  Funds  of  the  Califomias,'  was  terminated  by 
virtue  of  the  award  of  October  14,  1902,  condemning  Mexico  to  pay 
$1420,682.67. 

**On  this  same  question  an  award  had  been  made,  November  11,  1875 — 
amended  October  24,  1876— in  which  the  above  mentioned  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  acted  as  arbitrator.  The  decision  referred  to  was  the  subject  of 
the  award  of  The  Hague  of  October  14,  1902. 

"Under  the  treaty  of  1902,  such  questions  as  may  arise  between  the 
two  countries  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  notable  feature  of 
this  treaty  is  that  it  stipulates  both  the  cases  which  may  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  and  those  which  cannot  be  submitted  as  they  affect  or 
offend  the  national  honor. 

"The  obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  concluded  between  Mexico  and 
rine  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  which  took  part  in  the  Second 
Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Mexico  in  1901-1902,  namely,  Argentina, 
Bo^'via,  Santo  Domingo,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela. 

"Gaims  of  Mexico  (on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Martinez  del  Rio  Brothers) 
against  Venezuela,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration  by  agreement 
Mween  the  representatives  of  both  countries,  Mr.  \fanuel  de  Azpiroz, 
Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Bowen, 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  respectively.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  Washmgton  February  25,  1903." 

The  Minister  of  Hayti  says : 

"  Hayti  has  no  specific  arbitration  treaties,  but  it  has  settled  in  recent 
years  the  following  cases: 
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"  In  1884;  two  cases  with  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Pelletkr  ani 
Lazare. 

"In  1888;  one  with  the  United  Sutes,  known  as  the  Van  Bokkelc 
case. 

"  In  1900;  one  with  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Metzger  case. 

"  In  1905 ;  one  with  France,  known  as  the  Aboilard  case." 

The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  says : 

*  *  *  "  Costa  Rica  is  bound  by  specific  treaties  of  arbitration  wit 
the  other  countries  of  Central  America.  She  settled  in  1877  a  boundar 
question  with  Nicaragua  when  the  arbiter,  His  Excellency  the  Presider 
of  the  United  States,  succeeded  in  finally  adjusting  all  difference! 
Another  question  of  limits  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  that  being  th 
boundary  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  now  Panama.  The  award  0 
September  11,  1900,  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  required  an  explanatio 
of  the  essential  points  of  the  question  submitted." 

The  Minister  of  Cuba  writes  as  follows: 

*  *  ♦  "  Cuba  has  not  entered  into  any  specific  arbitration  treaty  wit 
other  countries." 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia  says : 

*  *  *  "According  to  an  agreement  made  in  January,  1907,  Boliy 
and  Paraguay  agreed  to  submit  the  boundary  questions  to  the  arbitratic 
of  Argentina,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending. 

"  In  the  boundary  questions  existing  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  accor< 
ing  to  agreement  of  December  30,  1902,  both  countries  have  submitt< 
the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Argentina  and  the  same  is  also  und 
consideration. 

"  In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Bolivia  and  Chile,  signed  in  1904* 
was  agreed  that  all  questions  arising  from  the  late  war,  boundaries,  et< 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

"On  the  17th  of  November  1903,  Bolivia  and  Brazil  reached  an  agrc 
ment  whereby  any  questions  arising  between  the  two  countries  shou 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

"  In  1902  Bolivia  and  Spain  signed  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration." 

The  Minister  of  Panama  says : 

*  *  *  "As  yet  Panama  has  no  arbitration  treaties  with  any  count 
nor  has  it  had  any  question  settled  by  arbitration." 

The  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  says: 

*  *  ♦  "Concerning  question  (a),  I  beg  to  state  that  the  Argwiti 
J^epublic  has  entered  into  several  arbitration  treaties  with  Chile,  Bra 
and  Paraguay,  and,  concerning  question  (b),  that  the  object  of  said  treat! 
was  to  settle  their  respective  boundary  controversies. 

"  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  commerce  and  navigation  with  Chi 
exchanged  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  April  29,  1856,  the  principle  of  arbiti 
tion  was  established  for  the  first  time.    Article  39  of  said  treaty  reads: 

"'Both  contracting  parties  recognize  as  boundaries  of  their  respecti 
territories,  those  which  they  possessed  as  such  at  the  time  they  separat 
themselves  from  Spanish  control,  and  they  af:ree  to  postpone  such  qu( 
tions  as  may  have  arisen  or  should  arise  concerning  this  matter,  to  be  pca< 
ably  and  amicably  discussed  later  without  ever  recurring  to  violent  measur 
and  should  they  fail  to  arrive  at  a  complete  adjustment,  the  decision  sh 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  fnendly  nation.' 
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"This  treaty  was  denounced  by  Chile»  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
clause,  on  Octoter  25,  1866;  but  some  years  afterwards.  October  22,  1881, 
the  agreement  was  renewed  to  settle  by  arbitration  the  boundary  question, 
in  case  a  direct  agreement  between  both  governments  should  not  be  pos- 
sible; this  agreement  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  April  17,  1896,  the 
Queen  of  England  having  been  appointed  as  arbitrator.  The  treaty  with 
Brazil,  submitting  the  boundary  question  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit^  States,  was  si^ed  in  Buenos  Ayres  September  7,  1889, 
and  exchanged  in  the  dtv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  November  4  of  the  same 
year. 

"The  treaty  with  Paraguay,  also  submitting  the  boundary  differences 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  signed  in  Buenos  Ayres  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1876,  and  exchanged  in  the  same  city  on  September  15  of  the 
same  year.  This  agreement  is  very  creditable  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
especially  as  having  been  victorious  in  a  protracted  war  which  cost  her 
enormous  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  she  could  have  settled  the  controversy  on 
her  own  terms,  and  yet  she  preferred  a  solution  in  accordance  with  law 
rather  than  a  settlement  by  means  of  force. 

"FinaUy,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fact  of  which, 
perhaps,  you  are  aware:  At  one  time  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  about 
to  go  to  war,  also  because  of  a  boundary  dispute— disputes  of  this  kind 
being  those  which  most  frequently  endanger  the  peace  of  the  American 
coontries — when  the  Argentine  Republic  offered  its  friendly  mediation  with 
complete  success.  The  ministers  for  forei^  affairs  of  both  countries  met 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  after  some  negotiations,  which  were  not  free  from 
serious  alternatives,  decided  to  appoint  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  as  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  The  respective  executives  have 
already  approved  the  protocol  which  avoids  conflicts  of  war,  and  which 
now  awaits  approval  ot  the  congresses." 

The  Minister  of  Peru  says: 

*  ♦  *  "Peru  has  acttially  in  force,  arbitration  treaties  with  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Italy ;  similar  treaties  with  Paraguay  and  Colombia  have  not 
yet  been  ratified  by  Congress.  A  provisional  agreement  'Acuerdo  Pro- 
visional' with  Brazil  was  signed  on  July  12,  1904,  submittinp:  to  arbi- 
tration all  frontier  questions  which  could  not  be  settled  in  a  direct  form. 

*'Our  frontier  questions  with  Bolivia  have  been  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Renublic,  and  those  with  Ecuador 
are  to  be  decided  by  H.  M.,  the  King  of  Spain  acting  as  arbitrator.  In 
both  cases  Pern  has  already  presented  the  defense,  reports,  documents 
and  maps." 

The  Minister  of  Colombia  says: 

*  *  *  "It  has  been  the  practice  of  my  country,  since  she  adopted  an 
indroendent  form  of  government,  that,  in  order  to  settle  international 
conflict^  the  Republic  should  prefer  the  juridic  and  civilized  means  of 
arbitration  to  any  other  that  may  lead  to  the  employment  of  force  or 
war.  The  policy  was  initiated  by  Colombia  in  1823,  when  the  dif- 
ferent pacts  that  she  signed,  with  several  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, provided  that  a  court  should  be  organized  that  should  serve  as  an 
arbitration  tribunal  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  such  differences 
as  might  arise  among  the  new  American  states. 

"  In  order  to  put  in  practice  this  idea,  Colombia  invited  the  nations 
of  America  to  meet  at  an  international  congress  which  was  held  in 
Panama  in  1S26.  Subsequently  it  defended  the  same  principle  b^  means 
of  its  representative  at  the  international  congress  which  met  m  Lima 
in  1865.  In  1880  the  Government  of  Colombia  invited  all  the  American  na- 
tions to  hold  a  new  convention,  suggesting  as  the  object  thereof  the  making 
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of  an  agreement  by  virtue  of  .which  they  should  '  bind  themselves  forever 
to  settle  any  difficulties  in  controversy,  that  might  arise  among  them, 
by  the  humanitarian  and  civilized  means  of  arbitration  for  the  purpose  of 
forever  ehminating  international  wars   from  the  American  continent' 

"Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  arbitration  treaties  that  Colombia 
has  made  up  to  this  date,  not  including  therein  several  questions  growing 
out  of  pecuniary  claims  which  have  been  settled  by  means  of  special 
arbitration : 

**The  arbitration  convention  with  the  Republic  of  G>sta  Rica  of 
November  4,  1896,  which  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  President  of  France, 
M.  Emilio  Loubet,  made  September  11,  1900. 

"The  arbitration  convention  with  the  Republic  of  Chile,  September 
3,  1885,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  not  exchanged. 

"The  convention  of  June  18,  1879,  with  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  for 
the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  a  certain  claim.  This  convention  has 
expired. 

"Additional  arbitration  convention  concerning  boundaries,  December 
15,  1894,  between  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  The  ratifications 
were  not  exchanged. 

"  The  treaty  on  arbitration,  September  14,  1881,  with  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela,  resulting  in  the  award  of  the  royal  arbitrator,  Alfonso  XIII, 
King  of  Spain,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
were  fixed  on  March  16,  1891. 

"  Besides,  there  have  been  concluded  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador, 
the  treaty  known  as  the  Andrade-Betancourt  treaty,  tmder  whidi  final 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question  between  the  two  countries  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
another  arbitration  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Peru  by  which  it  is 
established  that  should  the  award  on  the  arbitration  which  the  Republics 
of  Peru  and  Ecuador  have  submitted  to  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain, 
refer  to  territories  which  Colombia  considers  her  own,  the  final  decision 
of  the  ownership  of  said  territories  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
His  Holiness,  the  Pope." 

The  Minister  of  Uruguay  says: 

*  ♦  ♦  "  The  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  made  the  following  arbitration 
treaties:  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  approved  March  17,  I9C»;  with 
Spain'  approved  August  27,  1902,  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  Mexico,  Paraguay  and  Peru,  the 
treaty  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  aporoved  October  2,  1902. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  said  treaties  have,  fortunately,  not  been  resorted 
to  by  my  country,  there  having  been  no  differences  pending  with  any  other 
nation." 

The  Minister  of  Guatemala  says: 

*  *  *  "Guatemala  signed  and  ratified  the  Compulsonr  Arbitration 
Treaty  which  was  formulated  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  January,  1902, 
and  it  also  made  another  agreement  of  the  same  kind  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  in  September,  1906,  binding  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America 
except  Nicaraugua." 

The  Charge  d 'Affaires  of  Venezuela  gave  the  following  memo- 
randum of  cases  settled  by  Mixed  Commissions  and  by 
Arbitration : 

Mixed  Commissions. 

With  the  United  States.  1866.  Reopened  in  1885-88.  Adjustment  of 
claims  of  American  citizens. 
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'     With  the  United  States,  1892.    Claim  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam  Trans- 
portation Company. 

With  the  united  States,  1903.  Adjustment  of  claims  of  American 
citizens. 

The  Mixed  Conmiissions  of  1903  with  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Netherlands,  Mexico,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Arbitration, 

With  The  Netherlands,  1865.  Arbitrator,  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  Aves  Island. 

With  Colombia  in  1891.    Boundaries.    Arbitrator,  the  King  of  Spain. 

With  France;  Fabiani  Claim,  1896.  Arbitrator,  the  President  of 
Switzerland. 

With  Great  Britain.  Boundaries.  Arbitrators,  five  jurists;  two  for 
Great  Britain,  one  for  Venezuela,  one  for  the  United  States  and  the  fifth 
a  Russian. 

The  Attache  in  Charge  of  the  Legation  of  Ecuador  says: 

♦  ♦  *  "I  know  of  no  arbitration  treaties  which  Ecuador  has  made 
with  other  countries  except  with  Peru  and  Colombia  for  the  delimitation 
of  their  respective  frontiers." 
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PREFACE 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  May  aoth»  21st  and  aad,  1908.  About  three  hundred 
members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley.  Six  sessions  were  held,  the  proceedings  of  which^-consisting 
of  discussions  of  the  present  status  of  International  Arbitration,  of  the 
education  of  public,  opinion,  of  work  in  colleges  and  universities  and 
among  business  men,  and  of  other  allied  subjects — are  given,  nearly  in 
full,  in  this  Report. 

Throughout  the  Conference  a  strong  sentiment  regarding  limitation 
of  armaments  found  expression  in  many  speeches.  The  Conference 
as  a  body,  yirhile  recognizing  this  sentiment,  was  divided  in  opinion  whether 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  within  its  scope  and  as  to  the  advisability 
of  such  discussion.  This  division  of  opinion  led  to  the  exclusion  from 
the    Platform  of  any  reference  to  limitation  of  Armaments. 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference 
and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and 
private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for 
copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
fexcnce. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL   LAKE    MOHONK   CONFERENCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  1908 

(The  Platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  agreed  with  practical 
unaniiQity.     Ed.) 


The  Fourteenth  Lake  Hohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  recognizes  with  profound  gratitude  the  continuous 
and  conscious  development  of  the  forces  which  make  for  inter- 
national peace  through  international  justice.  It  (especially 
approves  and  commends  the  work  of  the  Second  B^gue  Con- 
ference which, 

revising    and    perfecting    the   various   Conventions  of  the 

Conference  of  1899, 
restricting  the  use  of  force  in  the    collection  of   contract 

debts, 
proclaiming     unanimously    the     principle    of     obligatory 

arbitration, 
establishing  an  international  Cotut  of  Prize,  and 
declaring   in   favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
measures  a  great  and  welcome  advance  towards  the  regulation 
of  international  relations  upon  the  basis  of  justice,  reason  and 
respect  for  law. 

The  Fourteenth  Lake  Hohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  notes  with  pleasure  the  existence  of  fifty  and  more 
treaties  of  arbitration  concluded  within  the  past  five  years  and 
more  especially  the  arbitration  treaties  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  Conference,  therefore,  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
peaceful  and  judicial  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by 
resort  to  courts  of  arbitration  and  of  justice  bids  fair  to  become 
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the  rule  of  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  a  measure  the 
enlightened  practice  of  the  immediate  past 

The  Fourteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Cooierence  on  Internationa] 
Arbitration  further  commends  the  activity  of  our  schools,  col- 
leges, tmivexBities  and  the  various  prof  essionali  business  and  laboi 
organizations  of  the  country  by  which  and  through  which  popu- 
lar sentiment  is  created,  trained  and  directed,  not  merely  to  th( 
maintenance  of  peace,  but  also,  by  the  elimination  of  the  ostensi- 
ble causes  of  war  by  peaceful  settlement,  to  the  prevention  ol 
war  itself. 

Finally,  the  Fourteenth  Lake  Hohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the  representatioi 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  the  second  Hague  Con 
f erence  and  the  recommendation  in  its  final  act  for  a  future  con 
ference  guarantee  for  the  future,  conferences  of  intemationfl 
and  permanent  character  capable  of  correcting  the  inequalitie 
of  international  practice  and  of  enacting  a  code  of  intemationfl 
law  based  upon  justice  and  equity. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  DELEGATES  PRESEITT  FRO! 
BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(Forty-seven  prominent  commercial  bodies  were  represented  at  tl 
Conference.  The  delegates  from  these  bodies,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  foun 
on  page  92,  united  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution.     Ed.) 

Resolved,  That  the  men  representing  business  organizatioi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  recognize  the  fact  that  intemationi 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war  between  nations,  is  a  practio 
proposition ;  that  popular  education  should  be  encouraged  as  tt 
best  means  to  hasten  the  day  of  a  world's  Court  of  Ju£tice;  tfai 
the  business  men,  being  vitally  interested  in  this,  the  greate 
cause  of  humanity,  feel  it  their  duty  to  assume  a  large  share  < 
the  financial  burden  of  this  educational  campaign.  They  appn 
ciate,  further,  that  they  should  give  time  and  serious  thought  1 
the  problems  confronting  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  t] 
international  arbitration  movement. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


fitst  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  20,  1908 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter-: 
national  Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House  on  the  20th  of  May,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the 
host  of  the  Conference,  who,  in  welcoming  his  guests,  said : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  this  morning  so 
large  a  company  of  distinguished  men  and  women  interested  in 
this  great  movement  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  I  trust 
that  our  deliberations,  like  those  of  former  conferences,  may  prove 
a  great  impulse  toward  the  settlement  of  international  con- 
troversies by  arbitration. 

Highly  important  subjects  will  claim  our  attention  this  week. 
The  results  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  will,  of  course, 
furnish  our  most  important  topic,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  emphatic 
in  giving  that  Conference  the  great  credit  it  deserves.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  its  results  have  been  underestimated  and  misun^ 
derstood  in  so  many  quarters  when  in  reality  I  consider  it,  with- 
out exception,  the  greatest  international  event  of  all  history.  We 
have  with  us  two  men  who  were  members  of  the  Conference 
besides  many  who  were  present  during  its  sessions,  and  one  of 
the  members,  whose  wide  knowledge  of  international  law  and 
unboimded  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  recognized  as  powerful 
factors  in  the  great  achievements  of  our  American  delegation, 
will  present  a  review  of  what  was  accomplished.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  touch  on  the  matter  except  to  briefly  contradict  the 
pessimistic  impression  that  little  was  accomplished. 

Last  year  in  this  Conference  we  asked  that  the  Hague  Con- 
ference act  on  five  measures  which  we  considered  within  reason- 
able expectation.  The  first  was  a  provision  for  stated  meetings 
of  the  Hague  Conference.  Does  not  the  provision  for  another 
Conference  in  about  eight  years  and  under  international  direction 
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practically  insure  this  ?  Our  second  request  was  for  a  permanent 
judicial  tribunal.  Was  this  idle  when  the  Hague  Conference 
unanimously  agreed  on  a  plan  of  organization  and  procedure  for 
such  a  Court  and  failed  only  to  devise  a  plan  of  allotting  the 
judges,  leaving  the  nations  free  to  do  this  by  diplomacy  and  to 
put  the  Court  into  operation  ?  When  Secretary  Root  is  quoted  by 
Joseph  H.  Choate  as  believing  that  this  can  be  done  before  the 
Third  Hague  Conference,  have  we  any  reason  for  charging  com- 
plete failure  on  this  point?  Our  third  recommendation  was  a 
general  treaty  of  arbitration.  Was  this  ignored  when  the  prin- 
ciple was  unanimously  endorsed  and  when,  in  deference  to  only 
nine  of  forty- four  nations,  its  definite  enactment  was  deferred? 
Do  not  the  treaties  recently  negotiated  by  this  country  indicate 
a  general  intention  to  substitute  individual  treaties  until  the  gen- 
eral treaty  shall  be  adopted?  Our  fourth  request  of  last  year, 
inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea,  was  not,  it  is  true,  granted, 
but,  thanks  to  our  delegation,  it  gained  ground.  And  our  fifth 
request,  that  for  the  prohibition  of  armed  force  for  the  collection 
of  private  claims  when  the  debtor  nation  will  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, was  unanimously  and  completely  granted.  When  to  these 
achievements  we  add  the  improvements  to  the  Convention  of  1899, 
the  creation  of  an  international  court  of  prize,  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  naval  warfare  and  the  modest  but  potent  pro- 
vision that  hereafter  either  party  to  a  controversy  may  publicly 
ask  for  its  submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  (whereas  it  has 
heretofore  had  to  agree  with  its  adversary  to  do  so), — ^when  we 
recall  these  things,  remembering  further  that  absolute  unanimity 
was  required  for  adoption  of  any  proposition,  is  it  not  unpa- 
triotic and  unjust  to  accord  to  our  delegation  and  to  the  Con- 
ference anything  but  the  highest  praise?     (Applause.) 

In  this  hemisphere  we  have  recently  witnessed  another  event  of 
far-reaching  importance.  When  the  representatives  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics  met  in  Washington  last  winter  and  agreed 
upon  an  international  court  to  which  all  their  future  differences 
are  to  be  submitted,  besides  providing  many  safeguards  against 
civil  strife,  they  took  a  long  step  forward.  And  when  their 
governments  promptly  ratified  their  action,  they  gave  us  the 
highest  ground  for  hope  that  the  long-wished-for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  at  last  to  be  realized.  In  this  connection,  the 
recent  laying  in  Washington  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  home 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics — the  gift  of 
that  friend  of  mankind,  Mr.  Carnegie — directs  attention  to  an 
institution  that  is  designed  to  play  a  powerful  part  in  the  better 
relations  of  all  the  nations  of  North  and  South  America. 

These  events,  and  others  I  have  not  time  to  name,  confirm  me 
in  the  belief  that  our  movement  is  in  a  more  hopeful  stage  than 
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ever  before.  We  should  now  bend  our  efforts  to  the  creation  of 
a  public  sentiment  that  will,  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference, 
sweep  away  all  opposition  and  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
great  measures  which  won  in  principle  if  not  in  iorm  last  year. 

In  our  own  country  we  see  on  every  hand  new  evidences  of 
interest.  The  American  Society  of  International  Law,  initiated 
here  only  three  years  ago,  is  already,  through  its  wonderfully 
valuable  Journal,  exercising  a' national  and  international  influence. 
The  American  Branch  of  the  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation, still  younger,  is  doing  an  immense  work  through  its 
publications.  The  American  Peace  Society,  stronger  than  ever 
before,  is  extending  and  increasing  its  departments,  and,  largely 
through  its  influence,  state  and  local  peace  societies  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country.  The  great  Congress  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania only  a  day  or  two  ago  should  be  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  meetings.  The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  position  of  national  importance.  The 
press  is  lending  more  and  more  its  powerful  influence.  All  this 
interest  should  be  kept  alive  and  increased. 

Turning  now,  briefly,  to  our  own  Conference,  it  is  of  interest 
that  we  have  co-operating  with  us  more  than  1 60  of  the  strongest 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  like  organizations 
in  128  of  our  largest  cities  in  42  states  and  in  Canada.  About 
50  of  these  bodies  have  delegates  at  this  meeting.  The  fact  that 
one  delegate  comes  from  Honolulu,  one  from  Jacksonville  (Fla.), 
and  one  from  Portland  (Maine),  shows  that  this  movement 
among  business  men  is  not  local.  I  have  often  said  that  I  con- 
sider the  enlistment  of  business  men  and  organizations  of  very 
great  practical  value. 

The  colleges  toQ  have  responded  to  our  appeals,  and  about  200 
of. them  have,  during  the  present  college  year,  undertaJcen  to 
present  to  their  students  in  special  ways  the  principal  facts  of  the 
arbitration  movement.  The  report  of  our  Committee  at  a  later 
session  will  bring  out  many  interesting  facts.  I  hope  this  move- 
ment will  be  continued  v.ntil  all  college  students  shall  leave  college 
familiar  with  the  progress. of  our  movement  and  able  to  intelli- 
gently prcMnote  it. 

It  is  also,  to  me,  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  correspondence  of  our 
permanent .  conference  office  steadily  increases  almost  one-third 
each  year  and  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  the  wish 
of  TTiany  prominent  persons  who  desire  to  assist,  all  of  whom 
cannot  for  lack  of  space  be  invited  to  our  meetings,  by  enrolling 
them  as  correspondents.  Those  thus  enrolled  are  doing  fine 
work  in  their  respective  communities,  through  the  press,  the  pul- 
pit, public  meetings  and  in  many  other  ways. 
.  We  have  'this  year  as  presiding  c^cer  one  who  has  seryed  us 
several  times  and  always  most  acceptably,  who  is  thoroughly 
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abreast  of  the  movement  and  one  of  its  staunchest  friends,  who 
has  held  the  honored  position  of  Secretary  of  State  and  who 
during  the  past  year  has  added  to  his  brilliant  diplomatic  and 
literary  achievements  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent as  the  President  of  the  C(Miference,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster. 
(Applause.) 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  .W.  FOSTER, 
CHAIRMAN 

The  events  of  the  past  year  give  encouragement  and  hope  to 
the  attendants  upon  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference  that 
their  high  ideal  of  a  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  may  yet 
become  a  reality;  but  these  events  also  show  that  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  before  this  ideal  is  realized. 

Three  events  of  the  past  year  have  greatly  advanced  the  cause 
of  international  peace  and  arbitration.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
which  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  f espects  the  most  importani 
event  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  did  not  accomplisl 
all  that  the  ardent  friends  of  peace  desired,  and  notably  so  ir 
the  cause  of  arbitration ;  but  a  marked  advance  was  made  in  tha 
cause.  The  treaty  on  that  subject  made  by  the  First  Peace  Con 
ference  of  1899  was  amended  and  improved  both  in  respect  t( 
commissions  of  inquiry  and  the  court  of  arbitration;  while  2 
treaty  for  obligatory  arbitration  could  not  be  agreed  upon  owin| 
to  the  opposition  of  a  few  powers,  the  vote  of  the  Confereno 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  principle;  and  the  bases  for  \ 
permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  were  approved,  to  be  put  h 
operation  as  soon  as  the  composition  of  the  tribunal  can  b 
determined. 

The  second  event  of  importance  was  the  Peace  Conference  o 
the  Central  American  States  held  in  Washington  during  the  pas 
winter.  Various  measures  were  agreed  upon  and  put  into  th 
shape  of  treaties,  tending  to  promote  harmony  and  preserve  th 
peace  between  the  five  Central  American  republics,  which  hav 
in  the  past  been  the  scene  of  so  much  strife,  the  most  promincr 
and  practicable  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  an  intemationi 
court  for  these  republics  before  which  all  questions  between  thei 
are  to  be  brought  in  the  future  for  peaceful  determination, 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  such  a  permanei 
international  tribunal  has  been  established,  and  its  operation  wi 
be  watched  with  much  interest.  Judged  from  the  past  condui 
of  those  states,  it  may  encounter  obstacles,  but  with  their  consei 
it  has  the  moral  support  of  the  two  great  neighboring  republi< 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  under  their  influence  v 
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may  anticipate  that  this  international  court  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  preserving  peace  in  this  long  distracted  section  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  third  event  calling  for  notice  is  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Root,  in  negotiating  arbitration  treaties  with  twelve 
nations,  among  them  some  of  the  most  powerful,  including  our 
southern  and  northern  neighbors;  and  in  securing  for  them  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate.  When  we  recall  the  dis- 
appointment experienced  by  the  friends  of  arbitration  three  years 
ago  because  of  the  disagreement  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  on  this  subject,  our  estimate  of  the  skill,  good  judgment 
and  devotion  to  peace  of  our  present  Secretary  of  State  is  greatly 
heightened.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  and  the  world  that  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  government  are  under  the  control  of  so  able  and 
conservative  a  statesman,  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice,  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  President  and  the  country. 

The  laying  of  the  comer-stone  in  Washington  of  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri- 
can Republics  is  an  event  of  no  slight  significance.  The  treaties 
negotiated  by  a  number  of  the  powers  of  Europe  by  which  their 
territorial  rights  are  to  be  respected  is  another  omen  of  peace. 
These  and  other  subjects  will  be  discussed  by  the  speakers  who 
are  to  address  the  Conference.  Before  closing,  I  desire  to  make 
a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  obstacle?  to  the  attjiinment  of 
universal  arbitration,  which  it  must  be  the  task  of  the  friends  of 
peace  to  overcome. 

Two  objects  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  realization  at  The 
Hague  and  which  had  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Uie  nations,  failed  of  accomplishment  for  want  of  unanimity. 
Obligatory  arbitration  to  a  limited  extent  would  have  been 
adopted,  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of  Germany,  the  great 
military  power  of  the  world.  The  permanent  arbitration  tribunal 
would  have  been  established  but  for  the  jealousy  of  a  few  of  the 
smaller  states.  It  should  be  the  task  of  the  friends  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  to  create  such  a  public  sentiment  that  when 
the  next  Peace  Conference  assembles  at  The  Hague  these  two 
measures  shall  be  enacted  into  treaties.    • 

To  those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who  believe  that  arbitra- 
tion is  a  wise  and  practicable  substitute  for  war  the  recrudescence 
of  the  martial  spirit  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  has  been 
a  source  of  solicitude  and  some  discouragement.  The  dispatch 
of  our  great  fleet  of  battleships  and  their  auxiliaries  on  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  an  event  in  military  annals  heretofore  unpre- 
cedented, and  the  senseless  rumors  of  a  coming  war  with  Japan, 
have  been  the  occasion  of  this  awakened  spirit  of  militarism.  • 

Hitherto  in  our  history  our  people  and  our  statesmen  have 
been  content  to  have  oui*  country  grow  and  develop  in  the  peace- 
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ful  pursuits  of  the  industries,  commerce,  and  intelligence.  V 
have  congratulated  ourselves  that  our  continental  isolation  h; 
removed  us  from  the  strife  and  political  complications  of  the  wa 
like  hations  of  thfe  earth,  with  no  dangerous  neighbors.  We  ha 
been  satisfied  to  have  our  nation  stand  before  the  world  as  tl 
model  republic,  cultivating  friendship  with  all  peoples  and  cheris 
ing  no  military  ambitions.  The  record  of  a  hundred  Jind  twen 
years  of  peace,  with  less  than,  five  years  of  foreign  war  since  01 
independence,  is  a  record  of  which  a  nation  may  well  be  prou 
But  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  career.  The  cry  no 
is  for  a  great  navy  equal  to  any  other  nation  and  an  army  ab 
to  repel  a  hostile  invasion ;  and  the  representativesf  of  the  peep 
are  voting  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  goven 
ment  for  a  war  budget. 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  study  the  spirit  and  policy  < 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  th; 
I  see  no  threatening  danger  to  our  peace  and  safety.  In  it 
opinion  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  less  likelihoc 
•of  war  between  us  and  foreign  nations  than  to-day.  (Applause 
It  behooves  the  friends  of  peace  and  arbitration  to  raise  their  voi( 
in  sturdy  opposition  to  this  clamor  to  place  our  republic  on  a  w; 
footing  ccwnmensurate  with  the  martial  nations  of  Europe.  Ox 
destiny  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  should  be  along  tiie  pati 
of  peaceful  industries  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-bein 
of  our  people.  The  victories  of  peace  are  infinitely  greater  tha 
those  of  war..  The  Geneva  Arbitration  gave  our  country  greati 
prestige  and  glory  than  ainy  battle  ever  fought  by  our  soldier 
In  that  direction  lie  our  true,  greatness  and  glory.     (Applause 

At  the. conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Chairman  called  upon  M 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodrupf,  Secretary  of  the  Business  Commi 
tee  selected  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  announced  the  further  officei 
and  committees  chosen  by  that  Committee. 

(For  the  list  of  officers  and  committees,  see  page  2.) 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pn 
sented  his  report,  properly  audited,  which  was  accepted.  M 
Wood. called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  voluntarily  coi 
tributed  by  the  members  were  used  for  printing  and  postage  onl; 
all  other  expenses  of  the  permanent  conference  office  being  bom 
by  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman  :  By  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  c 
peace,  the  speaker  who  is  now  to  address  us  has  earned  the  tit) 
.of  an  American  apostle  of  peace.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblooi 
o£  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  will  presei 
a  review  of  tiie  progress  of  international  arbitration  since  we  la< 
met. 
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THE  GAINS  OF  ARBITRATION  DURING  THE  PAST 

YEAR        . 

ADDRESS  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  LL.  D.' 

It  IS  not  easy  to  separate  the  subject  of  arbitration  from  other 
lines  of  peace  work  and  consider  it  by  itself.  Work  for  arbitra- 
tion is  only  one  section  of  a  great  movement,  all  of  whose  parts 
interact  upon  one  another,  either  for  better  or  for  worse-  Delay 
in  one  means  more  or  less  delay  in  all ;  the  advancement  of  one, 
the  advancement  of  the  whole.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  arbitration  by  itself  can  be  promoted  to  success,  and 
that  when  the  contest  for  it  is  won,  all  else  will  follow  necessarily, 
even  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  even  though  nothing 
direct  in  the  meantime  be  done  to  bring  about  that  result.  The 
past  year  shows,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  problem,  that  this  position  is  untenable.  The  power  that  de- 
feated the  proposal  for  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration 
at  The  Hague  last  summer  is  the  greatest  military  power  of 
Europe,  and  the  power  which  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  sub- 
ject of  limitation  of  armaments  to  be  even  seriously  considered. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  no  power,  either  Germany  or  any 
other,  will  ever  approve  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory 
general  system  of  obligatory  arbitration  until  it  is  willing  to  see 
an  agreement  go  into  effect  for  the  arrest  of  competitive  arming. 
For  the  purpose  of  study,  however,  and  the  taking  of  our  bear- 
ings on  the  special  subject  in  who^e  interests  we  have  gathered 
in  this  Fourteenth  Mohonk  Conference,  arbitration  may  for  the 
time  properly  be  considered  alone. 

When  our  Conference  closed  here  last  year,  it  was  generally 
expected  by  leaders  of  the  arbitration  and  peace  movement  in  all 
countries  that  whatever  else  the  Second  Hague  Conference  might 
or  might  not  do,  it  would  give  us  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  to  run  for  a  fixed  period  and  to  cover  a  specified 
number  of  classes  of  controversies.  Action  to  this  end  was 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Conference  by  the  International  Peace 
Congress,  by  this  Conference,  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  many  other  organizations.  This  subject  was  prominent  on 
the  program  for  the  Conference  put  forward  by  the  London  meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The  largest  single  me- 
morial presented  to  the  President  of  The  Hague  Conference  was 
a  petition  gotten  up  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein  of  Boston  in  be- 
half of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and  signed  individually  and 
representatively  by  more  than  two  million  persons.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  strong  moral  pressure  and  of  the  positive  support  of 
many  of  the  governments  themselves,  the  Conference,  because  of 
the  opposition  of  a  small  group  of  states  led  by  Germany,  failed 
to  prepare  and  recommend  such  a  treaty. 
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But  this  failure  to  reach  a  positive  result  does  not  mean  tha 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  was  not  materially  ad 
vanbed  at  the  Conference.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  greates 
results  was  the  advancement  of  this  subject  a  long  way  towarc 
final  solution.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  delegations  voted  fo 
a  treaty  of  this  type,  and  even  Germany,  which  refused  to  giv 
her  ai^roval  to  such  a  treaty,  declared  that  she  was  in  favor  o 
obligatory  arbitration,  as  she  had  shown  by  entering  into  a  treat 
of  this  nature  with  one  or  two  of  the  powers.  But  she  declarer 
herself  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  general  agreement  which  woul( 
include  among  its  signatories  some  of  the  less  advanced  nations 

Besides  this  approval  of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitratioi 
by  so  large  a  majority  of  the  Conference,  the  cause  of  arbitratioi 
was  advanced  by  its  action  in  several  other  directions.  The  firs 
of  these  was  the  revision  and  strengthening  of  the  Conventioi 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  adopted  a 
the  first  Hague  Conference.  This  Convention  was  enlarged  fron 
sixty-one  to  ninety-seven  articles  and  improved  in  important  re 
spects.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  has,  therefore,  th 
increased  prestige  given  by  the  approval  of  the  Second  Hagu 
Conference  and  by  the  admission  as  parties  to  it  of  all  the  nation 
which  were  not  represented  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  It  has  be 
come,  therefore,  a  real  world  arbitration  court. 

The  procedure  of  the  Court  was  also  improved  in  certain  re 
spects,  into  whose  details  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  arbitration  was  ad 
vanced  and  strengthened  was  the  insertion  of  Article  48,  on  th 
suggestion  of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  with  the  approval  of  thi 
United  States  representatives,  of  a  provision  that  in  case  one  o 
two  disputing  nations  should  desire  to  have  the  case  arbitrates 
and  the  other  party  should  hesitate  or  be  unwilling  to  do  so,  th( 
first  party  might  go  directly  to  the  bureau  of  the  Hague  Cour 
and  declare  its  wish  to  have  the  controversy  referred  to  the  Court 
The  opinion  of  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  as  of  the  Unites 
States  delegates  and  other  important  members  of  the  Conference 
that  this  provision  will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  an; 
nation  to  refuse  to  arbitrate  a  controversy,  when  it  is  asked  to  d< 
so  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  en 
tirely  right.  The  provision,  of  course,  does  not  make  it  possibl 
for  a  nation  to  compel  its  opponent  to  appear  before  the  bar  o 
the  Court,  but  the  request  for  arbitration  in  this  open,  public  wa^ 
will  probably  in  practice  have  the  same  results.  The  united  mora 
power  of  the  governments  of  the  world  is  now  in  a  position  t< 
accomplish  almost  any  desired  end. 

In  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  debts  claimed  to  be  due  fron 
one  government  to  the  citizens  of  another,  the  action  of  the  Sec 
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ond  Hague  Conference  has  also  greatly  strengthened  the  cause 
of  arbitration.  The  Drago  doctrine,  pure  and  simple,  was  not 
approved,  though  ably  presented  by  its  author,  Dr.  Drago,  him- 
self. But  the  Conference  adopted  a  convention,  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral Horace  Porter  of  the  United  States  delegation,  providing 
that  force  should  not  be  used  in  the  collection  of  contractual  debts 
from  a  debtor  nation,  until  the  justice  of  the  claim  should  first 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  or  until  arbitration  should  be  refused 
by  the  debtor  state.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  any  debtor  nation 
would  ever  refuse  to  arbitrate  a  case  of  this  kind,  this  convention 
means  substantially  that  obligatory  arbitration  has  been  extended 
to  all  that  class  of  international  disputes  involving  money  in- 
demnities. These  disputes  are,  of  course,  not  among  the  most 
important  that  arise  between  nations,  but  they  are  often  very 
troublesome  and  annoying,  frequently  creating  prejudice  and  ill- 
will  ;  and  the  bringing  of  them  by  conventional  agreement  into  the 
field  of  obligatory  arbitration  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  for  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend. 

The  failure  of  the  Conference  to  give  us  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  is  being  made  up  in  part  by  the  continua- 
tion of  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the 
nations  in  pairs.  Before  the  Hague  Conference  closed  two 
treaties  of  this  type  were  signed  at  The  Hague,  one  between  Italy 
and  the  Argentine  kepublic  and  the  other  between  Italy  and 
Mexico.  Since  the  close  of  the  Conference  our  own  government, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  has  taken  up 
again  the  work  begun  by  the  late  Secretary  Hay  and  has  already 
concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Japan,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal and  Switzerland.  Adding  these  twelve  treaties,  all  of  which 
have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  to  those  previously  concluded 
within  the  past  four  years  and  a  half,  we  have  at  the  present  time 
no  less  than  sixty-one  of  these  treaties  between  the  nations  two 
and  two,  already  in  force. 

The  most  of  these  treaties  run  for  five  years  and  stipulate  ref- 
erence to  the  Hague  Court  only  of  questions  of  a  judicial  order 
and  those  arising  in  the  application  and  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing treaties.  Two  of  them — ^those  between  Denmark  and  The 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  and  Italy — are  without  limitation  of 
any  kind.  They  refer  all  questions  of  all  kinds  for  all  time  to 
the  Hague  Court.  The  treaty  between  Norway  and  Sweden  runs 
for  ten  years  and  has  the  special  provision  that  in  case  a  dispute 
is  by  either  nation  conceived  to  involve  the  question  of  vital  in- 
terest or  national  honor,  this  preliminary  question  shall  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Court.  In  the  rest  of  these  treaties  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest,  national  honor  and  national  independence 
are  reserved* 
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On  this  line  the  new  treaties  which  Secretary  Root  is  negotiat- 
ing are  drawn.  These  new  treaties  provide  that  the  Senate,  as 
a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  shall  pass  upon  the  agreement 
for  submission  before  it  goes  into  force.  They  also  stipulate 
that  the  other  government,  party  to  the  trfeaty,  shall  not  be  bound 
until  the  special  agreement  for  the  reference  of  a  dispute  shall 
have  been  passed  upon  by  our  Senate.  The  President  has  yielded 
to  the  Senate  in'  the  matter  which  caused  the  failure  of  the  Ha) 
Treaties  to  go  into  effect.  It  is  understood  that  our  government 
is  to  continue  the  negotiating  of  these  treaties,  until,  if  possible 
it  has  concluded  agreements  with  all.  the  governments  of  the 
world. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  in  this  resume  the  results  of  the 
Central  American  Conference  held  in  Washington  a  little  time 
ago.  In  the  treaties  formulated  at  that  Conference,  since  ac- 
cepted by  the  five  interested  governments,  especially  in  the  Con- 
vention providing  for  the  setting  up  of  a  regular  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice,  the  principle  of  the  judicial  settlement  oi 
controversies  between  states  has  been  carried  further  toward  ulti- 
mate completeness  than  in  any  other  quarter.  How  much  sta- 
bility this  remarkable  compact  will  have  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say 
But  we  shall  all  certainly  hope  that  it  will  not  have  to  encountei 
the  storms  of  passion  and  small  politics  which  have  so  often  swept 
over  that  region,  and  wrecked  all  schemes  for  settled  order  and 
peace. 

One  further  matter,  to  complete  the  summary  of  what  the  yeai 
has  done  for  the  advancement  of  arbitration.  As  is  well  knowr 
to  all,  our  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  have  reached 
an  agreement,  the  details  of  which  are  being  gradually  worked 
out,  for  the  submission  of  the  whole  Newfoundland-Labrador 
fisheries  dispute  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague.  This  is  a  very 
important  agreement  and  the  result  of  it  will  be,  without  doubt, 
to  remove  from  the  field  of  controversy  a  question  which,  prac- 
tically ever  since  the  foundation  of  our  government,  has  been 
frequently  the  occasion  of  misunderstanding  and  more  or  less  bad 
feeling  among  those  directly  interested  in  the  Newfoundland 
fishing  industry. 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  general,  therefore,  from  all  points 
of  view, — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  successes  and  genera] 
influence  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  the  strengthening  of 
the  Hague  Court,  the  special  application  of  obligatory  arbitratior 
provided  for  by  the  Convention  on  contractual  claims,  the  pro- 
vision that  any  government  wishing  to  arbitrate  a  controversy 
with  an  unwilling  opponent  may  go  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  ask  through  the  Bureau  for  the  arbitration  oi 
the  case :  from  the  point  of  view  also  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  arbitration  treaties  between  the  nations  two  and  two,  and 
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from  thjEt  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  submission,  it  is  clear 
that  the  cause  of  arbitration  has  gained  greatly  increased  strength 
and  made  substantial  progress  during  the  year. 

Perhaps  more  important  still  than  any  of  these  special  attain- 
ments is  the  fact  that  the  people  of  all  classes,  in  the  different 
countries,  are  more  universally  and  more  unitedly  than  ever  be- 
fore determined  that  arbitration  and  not  war  shall  be  the  uniform 
method  of  disposing  of  such  controversies  as  may  hereafter  arise 
between  nations  which  cannot  be  adjusted  through  the  regular 
channels  of  diplomacy.  It  is  this  wide-spread  popular  support 
of  the  movement,  and  not  any  particular  attainments  in  the  way 
of  conferences  and  conventions,  important  as  these  are,  that  con- 
stitutes our  surest  ground  for  hope  of  an  early  realization  of  the 
high  ideal  for  which  this  Mohonk  gathering  stands.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  our 
American  delegation  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  some 
of  us  at  least  know  of  the  great  work  done  for  that  delegation 
and  for  the  Conference  by  the  gentleman  now  to  address  us.  We 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Hon.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Solicitor  of  the  State  Department,  and  American  delegate  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  who,  we  may  properly  say,  is  the 
man  who  did  the  bulk  of  the  heavy,  technical  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation. 

THE  SECOND  HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

Mr.  Smiley,  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the 
few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  actual 
work  accomplished  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  I  pre- 
suppose familiarity  with  the  various  movements  leading  up  to 
the  calling  of  the  first  Conference,  and  which  were  necessarily 
present  in  influencing  the  calling  of  the  second.  I  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  question  of  arbitration  broadly  and  generally, 
with  which  I  have  little  to  do  at  present,  and  I  also  omit  from 
consideration  all  matters  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  Peace  Conference,  as  well  as  the  new  era  we  hope 
will  follow, — an  era  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship,  evidenced 
by  the  temple  of  friendship  dedicated  in  Washington  but  a  week 
ago.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  solely  to  the  positive  results  of 
the  second  conference  and  court  questioning  at  the  end  of  my 
paper  by  any  who  may  care  to  examine  important  details  of  the 
various  matters  submitted  to  you. 

The  calling  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  was  sug- 
gested by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  states  represented  at  the.  first  conference 
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in  order  to  see  if  they  would  not  attend  the  second.  The  answei 
were  favorable  and  this  fact  was  communicated  by  the  Depar 
ment  of  State  to  the  various  members  represented.  The  Russ< 
Japanese  war  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  bi 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Japan  throug 
the  medium  of  President  Roosevelt,  Russia  desired  the  honor  c 
calling  the  Conference  as  the  Czar  had  initiated  the  movemen 
and  President  Roosevelt  chivalrously  yielded  the  initiative.  Th 
part  taken  by  President  Rooseve!.  is  acknowledged  and  state 
in  the  very  first  line  of  the  Fini  .  Act  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  thus  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  met  t 
The  Hague  on  June  15,  and  sat  until  October  18,  1907.  Re 
Eembling  its  predecessor,  it  was  yet  strikingly  different.  For  es 
ample,  in  the  conference  of  1899  but  twenty-six  states  of  th 
civilized  world  were  represented,  of  which  only  two,  Mexico  an 
the  United  States,  were  from  the  western  hemisphere.  Throug 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Root,  Latin  America  was  invited  and  wa 
represented  with  the  exception  of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  th 
latter  by  reason  of  revolution  and  internal  commotion,  the  formei 
it  would  seem,  by  reason  of  sympathy  with  its  neighbor,  not  wish 
ing  to  be  represented  when  it  could  not  be  present.  Forty-si 
states  were  thus  invited  to  the  Conference  and  forty-fou 
attended.  Honduras,  although  not  present  at  the  beginning,  late 
sent  delegates,  but  they  were  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  worl 
The  second  Conference  therefore  was  international  in  the  highei 
sense  of  the  word,  in  that  it  represented  not  merely  part  but  prac 
tically  all  of  the  states  recognizing  and  enforcing  intemations 
law  in  their  mutual  relations.  The  nations  of  Europe  looke 
forward  to  the  presence  of  Latin  America  with  foreboding,  bi 
Latin  America  justified  itself  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  th 
attendance  of  Latin  America  was  wise  and  statesmanlike,  viewe 
from  any  standpoint.  It  showed  Europe  what  manner  of  peopl 
inhabits  Central  and  South  America  and  enabled  it  to  apprecial 
the  young  republics.  In  the  same  way  it  brought  Latin  Americ 
into  touch  with  Europe  and  enabled  the  former  to  appreciate  th 
latter  at  its  true  value.  It  made  the  Conference  representatiM 
not  merely  of  geography,  but  representative  of  the  different  ideal 
and  systems  of  the  world,  so  that  the  assembly  was  more  repn 
sentative  that  that  of  1899,  indeed  more  representative  than  an 
assembly  known  to  history. 

The  result  of  the  presence  of  all  the  civilized  states  showe 
clearly  that  they  could  work  together  for  the  advancement  of  th 
world's  interests  and  that  a  loose  form  of  confederation  was  nc 
really  the  dream  of  the  philosopher  or  the  philanthropist,  but  thj 
it  was  indeed  practicable  in  the  very  present.  If  the  conferenc 
thus  composed  had  met  and  sat  for  four  months  without  accon 
plishing  anything  of  importance,  it  would  have  justified  its  callin 
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because  its  calling  would  have  amounted  to  a  demonstration 
that  such  an  assembly  is  a  possibility. 

But  the  Conference  of  1907  was  a  distinct  success,  considered 
by  actual  results  of  its  deliberations.  In  the  first  place  it  revised, 
in  the  light  of  practical  experience,  the  conventions  of  1899  pro- 
viding for  the  peaceful  solution  of  international  disputes,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  and  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  substituted 
arbitration  for  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts. 
In  the  next  place  it  continued  the  work  of  the  conference  of  1899 
by  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  neutral  states 
in  land  warfare.  It  forbade  the  opening  of  hostilities  without  a 
declaration  both  in  the  interests  of  belligerents  and  neutral 
powers.  It  regulated  the  transformation  of  merchant  ships  into 
men  of  war.  It  sought  to  define  the  status  of  enemy  merchant 
ships  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  regulated  the  laying  of  mines. 
It  forbade  the  bombardment  of  undefended  ports,  it  freed  mail 
on  the  high  seas  from  capture,  and  it  exempted  certain  forms  of 
enemy  property^— namely,  coastal  fishing  vessels  and  other  such 
craft — from  capture.  It  organized  an  international  prize  court. 
It  adopted  an  elaborate  convention  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  warfare  in  which  the  three  rules 
of  Washington  were  incorporated.  It  forbade  until  the  end  of 
the  next  conference  the  discharge  of  projjcctiles  from  balloons. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  recognized  by  a  unanimous  vote 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  the  fact  that  certain 
subjects  may  be  arbitrated  without  the  reserves  of  independence, 
vitsd  interests  and  honor.  It  renewed  the  declaration  of  1899 
concerning  the  necessity  of  a  limitation  of  armaments.  It  laid 
the  broad  foundations  for  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  and  it  finally 
declared  that  a  third  conference  should  meet  at  or  about  191 5. 

Three  of  these  various  subjects  may  be  mentioned  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  The  convention  renouncing  the  use  of  force  in 
the  collection  of  contract  debts  is  of  fundamental  importance  be- 
cause the  term  "  contract  debts  '*  is  of  very  broad  significance 
and  disputes  have  constantly  arisen  concerning  their  recovery. 
Within  the  present  century — ^namely,  in  1902 — the  ports  of  Vene- 
zuela were  blockaded.  By  the  agreement  of  the  powers,  resort 
is  not  likely  to  be  had  to  force  because  the  powers  specifically 
renounce  the  right  to  resort  to  force  but  make  this  renunciation 
conditional  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  debtor  state,  which  good 
faith  is  evidenced  by  ^  willingness  to  arbitrate  and  by  actual  arbi- 
tration and  the  execution  of  the  award  so  reached.  At  the  same 
time  large  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  arbitrator.  The 
amount  and  justice  of  the  debt,  the  means  and  manner  of  payment, 
all  are  to  be  determined  by  the  tribunal  to  which  the  controversy 
is  submitted.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  this  convention  not  only 
makes  for  peace  but  guarantees  peace,  that  it  not  only  protects 
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Central  and  South  America,  it  frees  the  United  States  from  t 
necessity  of  intervention.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  pub 
law  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place  an  international  Court  of  Prize  was  creat 
to  consist  of  fifteen  jutjges,  in  which  court  both  neutral  and  bel 
gerent  are  represented,  although  the  overwhelming  majority 
composed  of  neutral  members.  The  captor  passes  in  first  i 
stance  upon  the  validity  of  the  seizure.  An  appeal  lies  accordii 
to  local  legislation,  either  to  a  court  of  appeal  within  the  captoi 
country  or  directly  to  the  international  court  at  The  Hague, 
this  way  the  captor  is  not  divested  of  the  right  to  pass  upon  t 
validity  of  his  act  but  the  neutral  claims  the  right  to  decide 
last  instance  whether  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  neutral  pre 
erty  is  just  and  therefore  justifiable.  The  convention  is,  in 
word,  the  substitution  of  the  neutral  point  of  view  for  that 
the  belligerent,  and  in  eliminating  belligerent  animus  a  great  ga 
has  been  made  for  impartial  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Conference  endeavored  to  create  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Ji 
tice,  free  and  easy  of  access,  composed  of  jurists  representii 
the  different  judicial  systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  i 
suring  continuity  in  arbitral  jurisprudence.  Without  examinii 
in  detail  this  project,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  to  be 
court  in  the  judicial  ^ense  of  the  word,  composed  of  appro: 
mately  fifteen  judges,  trained  in  the  law,  that  it  was  to  meet 
least  once  a  year  at  The  Hague  and  to  be  represented  by  a  sm 
judicial  committee  of  three  chosen  from  among  its  members, 
this  way  a  small  tribunal  would  always  be  in  session  and  t 
larger  tribunal  convoked  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  considei 
tion  of  the  greater  causes,  or  those  which  by  the  discretion  of  t 
judicial  committee  or  the  desire  of  the  powers,  might  be  referr 
to  it.  The  last  stone  was  not  put  upon  the  structure,  because 
acceptable  method  of  appointing  the  judges  was  not  found,  b 
the  project  was  adopted  unanimously  in  the  belief  that  diploma 
would  devise  an  acceptable  method  of  appointing  Ihe  judges  a] 
thus  constituting  the  court.  As  the  number  of  judges  is  r 
specified,  or  the  number  of  states,  it  is  evident  that  any  numb 
of  states  may  ai^ree  upon  the  method  of  appointing  the  judg 
and  thus  establish  it.  The  court  may  therefore  be  considered 
existing  in  posse  if  not  in  fact. 

And  finally,  the  Conference  provided  for  the  meeting  of  a  thi 
conference  at  or  about  191 5;  that  two  y^ars  before  the  probal 
meeting  of  the  conference  a  committee  of  the  powers  should  2 
range  a  program  and  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  cc 
ference.  In  other  words,  the  experiment  has  been  successf 
Not  only  has  the  world  declared  in  favor  of  the  Conference,  b 
the  Conference  itself  was  convinced  by  the  result  of  four  montl 
deliberation  that  it  should  be  a  permanent  institution.     The  pr< 
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aratory  committee  will  result  in  having  a  carefully  devised  pro- 
gram including  all  subjects  ripe  for  early  settlement,  and  the 
provision  for  the  organization  can  only  mean  that  it  is  henceforth 
to  be  in  control  of  itself  not  under  the  exclusive  domination  of 
any  one  power. 

Such  in  bri^f  was  the  work  of  the  second  Conference.  It  was 
worthy  of  the  conference,  it  was  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  It 
will  have  a  successor,  and  in  course  of  time  it  will  undobutedly, 
although  a  diplomatic  body,  resemble  a  parliament  which  rec- 
ommends to  the  represented  powers,  but  does  not  legislate 
directly  for  them.  When  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  estab- 
lished, and  in  operation,  the  world  will  have  two  great  inter- 
national institutions,  the  one  making  or  recommending  the  law, 
the  other  interpreting-  it,  and  the  first  great  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  the  judicial  organization  of  the  world.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  heard  a  very  lucid  statement  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  If  there  are  any  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded, Mr.  Scott  is  willing  to  answer  them. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  I  wish  Mr.  Scott  would  tell 
us  what  is  the  thought  in  the  State  Department  or  any  other  about 
the  probability  of  this  court  going  into  force  before  the  third 
Hague  Conference. 

Mr.  Scott:  In  reply  to  the  question,  I  would  say  that  the 
greatest  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  court  may  be  established' 
through  the  peaceful  channels  of  diplomacy  before  the  meeting 
of  the  third  Conference.  I  am  betraying  no  secret  when  I  state 
to  you  that  the  view  advanced  is  that  of  our  great  Secretary  of 
State.  He  believes  that  as  adopted  by  the  conference  it  is  in- 
deed a  more  finished  instrument  than  if  the  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  judges  had  been  included  in  it ;  because  such  pro- 
visions would  have  been  the  result  of  compromise ;  and  we  wish 
a  court  composed  after  reflection  and  careful  consideration, 
rather  than  by  a  method  devised  in  great  heat  and  under  great 
excitement,  and  as  a  result  of  a  compromise.  His  view  is  that 
no  number  of  powers  being  specified,  it  is  competent  for  any 
number  of  powers  to  agree  to  appoint  judges,  adopting  this 
framework  as  the  basis  of  the  court,  and  the  court  is  then  estab- 
lished for  those  powers.  Indeed,  it  is  no  secret  that  there  were 
several  powers  at  the  Conference  last  summer  willing  to  establish 
the  court  as  their  court ;  and  they  were  not  the  meanest  nor  the 
most  insignificant  powers  in  this  world  of  ours.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Root  believes  that  any  half  dozen  powers  may  agree  and  the 
court  is  established  for  those  powers.  Powers  wishing  to  sub- 
mit a  case  to  the  tribunal  may  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the 
court,  and  during  the  trial  of  such  a  case  a  judge  of  their  own 
choice  may  be  added  to  the  tribunal,  so  that  they  will  be  upon  an 
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equality  with  the  powers  permanently  sitting  at  the  court  1 
established  and  the  experiment  succeeds,  for  it  is  noticeable  tha 
the  number  of  judges  is  not  defined,  although  the  judges  to  b 
appointed  will  be  appointed  for  the  period  of  twelve  years, — ^i 
the  tribunal  is  established  and  succeeds,  all  countries  will  wish  t 
be  a  party  to  the  court;  if  the  court  when  established  does  nc 
succeed  then  we  will  wish  to  withdraw  from  it.  Therefore,  it  i 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  established  when  those  wis 
to  do  so  who  have  the  cause  of  arbitration  at  heart;  but  it  i 
fortunately  in  the  condition  of  an  experiment  which  may  advanc< 
but  which  can  not  retard  the  judicial  settlement  of  intemationc 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Smiley  :  How  may  the  Latin-American  states  come  befor 
the  court  and  have  their  cases  tried? 

Mr.  Scott:  They  may  come  before  the  court  by  expressii^ 
a  willingness  to  do  so,  supposing  that  they  have  ratified  the  coi 
venticn,  and  thus  opened  the  court  to  them.  The  difficulty  h 
and  I  say  it  in  all  kindness,  in  getting  the  representatives  of  tiios 
states  to  come  before  any  court,  to  get  them  in  the  frame  of  min 
to  arbitrate  rather  than  to  refuse  to  arbitrate.  But  the  prop 
osition  proposed  by  the  American  delegation,  that  as  certai 
states  have  very  large  material  interests,  and  that  as  materia 
interests  give  rise  to  law  suits,  it  would  seem  that  in  those  larg 
states  by  reason  of  population,  industry  and  commerce,  not  b 
reason  of  fleets  or  armies,  but  by  reason  of  the  natural  principl 
of  population  which  includes  these  various  elements,  the  un 
of  thirty  millions  might  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a  judg 
during  the  full  period,  say,  of  twelve  years ;  that  states  aggregal 
ing  less  than  thirty  millions  might  serve  upon  the  court  for 
lesser  time ;  but  there  being  a  permanent  nucleus,  no  harm  coul 
come  to  the  court  by  the  change,  and  great  good  to  the  state 
associated  upon  the  court  for  a  shorter  time.  In  any  case,  eac 
state,  if  it  cared  to  adhere,  would  appoint  a  judge  for  the  perio 
of  twelve  years ;  he  would  be  called  into  service  for  a  lesse 
period,  but  if  during  this  period,  when  such  state  did  not  have 
judge  upon  the  court,  his  country  had  a  case,  then  ad  hoc  h 
would  be  a  member  of  the  court,  and  the  absolute  equality  of  th 
nations  would  be  preserved.  And,  finally,  those  nations  pai 
ticipating  in  the  court  were  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  court  ac 
cording  to  the  amount  of  their  participation.  Therefore,  thos 
that  did  not  always  sit  did  not  always  pay;  and  the  result  wa 
the  careful  balancing  of  the  purse  to  the  actual  representatio 
upon  the  court. 

Mr.  William  P.  Rogers  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr  Scott,  firs 
whether  there  was  unanimous  agreement  about  the  formation  c 
the  court,  and  second,  whether  the  establishment  of  this  coui 
pre-supposes  compulsory  submission  to  it  in  any  way? 
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Mr.  James  Bbown  Scott  :  The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
be  simple  and  precise.  The  vote  taken  in  the  Conference  on  the 
last  business  day  of  the  session  was  with  the  result  that  no  nation 
declared  against  the  establishment  of  the  court ;  six  and  only  six 
states  out  of  the  forty-four  abstained  from  voting,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  institution ;  but  no  nega- 
tive vote  was  cast.  Regarding  the  second  question,  there  is  no 
element  of  compulsion.  If  you  do,  however,  frame  a  universal 
treaty,  such  as  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  it  would  seem 
to  be  very  necessary  indeed  that  there  be  a  court  which  can  au- 
thoritatively interpret  this  treaty  to  which  all  are  parties.  Be- 
cause it  being  a  general  treaty  by  which  all  are  bound,  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  all  are  not  only  interested,  but  are  precluded  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty.  Therefore,  if 
there  be  a  universal  treaty  of  that  kind,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  there  should  be  a  court  for  its  interpretation.  But  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  to  the  new  institution  any 
obligatory  force.  The  two  institutions  are  to  be  created  side  by 
side.  The  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of  arbitrators,  judges 
of  their  own  choice;  and  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  on  the 
other  hand,  composed  of  a  permanent  board  of  judges  in  session, 
either  in  bank  or  in  chamber  if  you  choose,  and  to  allow  time  to 
determine  which  was  the  more  fitted  to  survive;  no  compulsion 
of  any  kind ;  the  nations  to  determine  in  their  treaties  which  they 
preferred,  or  neither.  The  feeling  was  marked  that  the  institu- 
tion, if  established,  would  justify  itself,  because  the  expenses  of 
the  court  would  be  paid  by  the  nations,  not  by  the  individual 
litigants.  The  judges  were  to  be  constantly  in  session,  and  the 
spirit  of  stare  decisis,  the  value  of  a  precedent,  would  grow  up, 
and  a  body,  close  and  compact,  of  international  law  would  be  the 
result  of  the  decisions ;  therefore,  it  was  felt  without  any  obliga- 
tory jurisdiction,  a  court  which  could  inspire  confidence  in  its 
judgments,  would  draw  cases  to  it ;  and  indeed  the  more  volun- 
tary the  jurisdiction,  the  larger  the  jurisdiction,  the  larger  the 
business. 

Mr.  George  Burnham:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Scott 
whether  the  question  of  procedure  of  the  court,  in  harmony  with 
the  RcMnan  or  English  law,  was  considered?   * 

Mr.  James  Brown  Scott:  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
contained  in  the  instrument  itself,  providing  that  the  procedure 
before  the  court  of  arbitral  justice  shall  be  the  procedure  of  the 
convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  difficulties 
so  far  as  applicable.  The  court  as  proposed  by  the  American 
delegation,  was  to  consist  of  approximately  fifteen  judges  selected 
from  the  various  states  of  the  world,  with  due  regard  to  systems 
of  jurisprudence  and  languages,  and  alsp  with  due  regard  to  the 
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training  which  the  lawyers  would  have  received  in  their  hon 
countries  and  the  necessary  influence  from  their  envirorimer 
Therefore,  in  such  a  court  there  would  sit  an  English  judge  r 
presenting  the  common  law ;  in  all  probability  there  would  s 
an  American  judge  representing  the  common  law  in  its  Westei 
development  and  manifestation ;  there  would  sit  as  of  right  tl 
various  states  whose  jurisprudence  is  based  upon  the  Roman  lai 
the  civil  law ;  and  since  in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitte 
there  would  at  least  be  two  or  three  judges  of  I--atin-Ameri( 
present  in  every  year,  Spanish  law  would  be  represented  in  i 
Western  modifications.  And  so  I  might  go  through  the  judici 
systems  showing  that  each  system  would  be  represented  in  tl 
court — China,  Japan  and  Turkey. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  several  speaker 
who  were  observers  at  The  Hague,  concerning  the  outsi( 
features  of  that  great  gathering.  I  have  pleasure  in  introducir 
Dr.  William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore  College,  who,  since  h 
return,  has  written  a  history  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences. 

THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  A  POWER  FOR  INTEl 
NATIONAL  AMITY 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  I.  HULL 

Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Conferenc 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  see  as  much 
the  great  Hague  Conference  as  possible,  both  from  the  inside  ai 
from  the  outside.  And  although  I  am  rather  sorry  that  befc 
this  audience  my  topic  debars  me  from  the  inside  of  the  Confe 
ence,  I  believe  that  there  were  some  outside  aspects  of  it  whi 
may  be  called  important. 

The  importance  of  hospitality,  of  festivals  and  ceremonies,  w 
recognized  at  the  great  Hague  Conference,  and  the  streams 
hospitality  flowed  in  and  around  it  even  as  the  canals  of  Holla 
encircle  The  Hague.  This  hospitality  was  of  a  private,  ser 
official  and  official  character.  In  addition  to  innumerable  dinn< 
and  receptions  given  by  individuals,  the  city  of  The  Hague  ga 
a  great  concert  at  Scheveningen  in  which  the  national  costum 
songs  and  dances  played  an  interesting  part.  The  Netherlar 
government  gave  an  excursion,  which  traversed  the  great  N< 
Waterway  leading  up  to  Rotterdam ;  and  as  the  Conference  w< 
through  the  various  towns  along  the  route,  it  was  greeted 
short  speeches  from  officials,  by  flags  and  flowers  and  triumpl 
arches,  and  by  singing  by  hundreds  of  school  children.  It  v 
truly  inspiring.  And  I  think  that  the  impression  made  by  I 
conference  upon  Holland  itself  was  an  inspiring  oi\e.  As  y 
know,  it  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality;  and  the  f 
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that  the  next  conference  is  to  meet  in  The  Hague  was  also  cordi- 
ally welcomed. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  public  ceremonies  was  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  M.  Nelidoff  of  Russia,  president  of  the  Conference ; 
and  Mr.  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  of  the  Netherlands,  made  a 
most  significant  and  eloquent  address,  in  which  he  gave  due  credit 
to  our  own  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  donor 
of  the  Palace.  And  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  ceremony 
the  other  day,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Carnegie's  program  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  rather  unkindly  criticized  by  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  Surely  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  believe  that 
merely  by  Peace  Palaces  will  universal  peace  and  arbitration  be 
achieved.  He  believes,  as  we  do,  that  these  palaces  are  symbols ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  at  The  Hague  this  palace  will  be 
an  impressive  symbol  of  the  great  ideal  of  international  amity. 
You  may  know  that  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution  inviting 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  contribute  of  their  substance,  dieir 
marble,  their  iron  or  their  wood,  or  of  their  artistic  objects,  to 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  this  palace ;  another  symbol  of 
that  beautiful  ideal  of  international  amity. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Conference  was  intense;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  conference  itself  must  have  felt  that  interest  beating 
upon  it  from  begining  to  end.  This  fact  was  illustrated  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference.  I  remember  that 
M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  spoke  most  impressively  of  that  "  re- 
doubtable sovereign,  public  opinion,"  and  said  that  "  public 
opinion  is  listening  to  and  watching  us;  and  at  this  time  there 
is  no  assembly  which  can  meet  in  this  world  without  having  its 
windows  open,  listening  to  the  voices  from  outside." 

I  think  that  one  of  the  chief  "  outside  aspects  "  of  the  Confer- 
ence, too,  was  the  fact  that  not  only  did  it  represent  forty-four 
nationalities  meeting  at  The  Hague,  but  that  these  representa- 
tives, and  the  other  citizens  of  those  nationalities  present,  felt  that 
after  all  there  is  a  fundamental  likeness  between  the  high  ideals 
of  all  nations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  national  barriers  were 
lowered  greatly  if  not  obliterated  altogether  in  the  atmosphere  of 
that  Conference ;  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Conference  it  was 
possible  to  climb  above  national  prejudices  and  limitations  (which 
I  am  afraid  most  of  us  indulge  in  at  most  times),  and  realize 
that  behind  the  mountains  and  behind  the  seas  there  are  also 
people  with  high  ideals;  it  was  possible  to  forget  our  national 
prejudices  and  to  have  a  genuine  faith  in  the  fundamental  in- 
tegrity and  high  ideals  of  our  fellowmen,  those  ideals  which  will 
undoubtedly  bring  about  the  realization  of  that  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  of  which  Mr.  Scott  has  told  us  so  impressively. 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introductic 
His  untiring  efforts  for  peace  are  known  throughout  the  counti 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston. 

SOME  TRIUMPHS  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  OF  STATE 

MANSHIP 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlen^en:  I  think  there  is  ne^ 
a  time  when  any  cause  is  in  so  hopeful  a  condition  as  when  it 
between  great  triumphs  and  great  tasks;  when  it  is  encourag 
and  fortified  by  the  thought  of  victories  behind  it,  and  coi 
manded  by  the  thought  of  large  duties  before  it.  That  is  pi 
cisely  where  we  stand.  The  advance  of  the  cause  in  whose  inti 
ests  we  are  here  has  been,  in  the  ten  or  dozen  years  since  we  fii 
began  to  assemble  here,  something  which  the  most  optimistic 
us  in  that  first  time  could  hardly  have  believed  possible.  We  ha 
been  dreaming  for  so  many  decades  about  the  Parliament  of  M 
that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  at  last  it  is  here  in  plain  prose,  a 
that  some  of  us  outsiders  were  privileged  to  sit  in  the  gallc 
there  at  The  Hague  for  a  little,  last  autumn,  in  the  old  Hall 
Knights,  and  look  down  upon  the  Parliament  of  Man  in  acti 
operation.  It  is  a  wonderful  international  epoch  in  which  y 
stand.  If  we  had  been  told  here  at  Mohonk  ten  years  ago,  in  t 
days  when  Dr.  Hale  used  to  be  making  his  resolute  propheci 
that  we  should  see  to-day  an  international  tribunal  in  the  wor 
that  we  should  see  an  international  parliament  practically  assun 
that  we  should  see  an  international  prize  court,  that  we  shot 
see  impartial  commissions  of  inquiry  guaranteed,  and  that  y 
should  see  sixty-one  treaties  of  arbitration  already  concluded  I 
tween  nations, — I  say  the  most,  hopeful  of  us  could  hardly  ha 
believed  it.    Yet  that  is  what  has  been  realized. 

What  is  this  movement  for  which  Mohonk  has  worked,  a 
which  the  Hague  Conferences  are  bringing  to  successful  2 
complishment  ?  It  is  the  supplanting  of  the  system  of  war 
the  system  of  law.  It  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  There  y 
be  many  failures  and  delays.  But  if  any  people  in  the  world  s 
under  obligation  to  patience  as  they  watch  the  work  of  organ 
ing  the  world,  and  participate  in  it,  we  in  the  United  States  i 
especially  so  bound ;  because  no  other  nation  is  so  familiar  w 
the  process  of  federation  and  its  difficulties.  We  know  h< 
hard  a  thing  it  was  to  federate  these  thirteen  states ;  we  kn< 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  was  nearly  wreci 
more  than  once  by  the  jealousies  between  the  large  and  the  sm 
states.  How  much  harder  to  bring  into  working  order  1 
world's  fifty  nations,  with  all  their  varieties  of  race,  speech. 
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ligion,  law,  government  and  prejudice!    It  is  a  big  job,  my, 
friends ;  but  we  are  seeing  it  ^one. 

We  may  properly  rejoice  that,  whatever  was  done  or  was  not 
done  at  The  Hague,  our  American  delegates  stood  there  from 
first  to  last  for  the  broadest  and  most  advanced  policies.  We 
may  rejoice  too  that,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Porter  proposition, 
the  nx>dified  Drago  doctrine,  relieving  us  at  one  stroke  of  half 
our  fancied  need  for  a  great  navy,  the  Hague  Conference  was 
worth  to  the  United  States  a  hundred  times  what  it  cost  in 
money,  time  or  effort. 

The  clear  logic  of  the  Hague  conventions  prescribes  the  steady 
decrease  of  the  machinery  for  the  arbitrament  of  international 
differences  by  battle  corresponding  to  the  increase  and  remark- 
able development  of  the  machinery  for  their  arbitrament  by  rea- 
son. We  shall  not  see  the  one  system  entirely  give  way  until 
the  other  is  substantially  perfected.  But  for  any  nation  party 
to  the  Hague  conventions,  unless  new  dangers  can  be  shown  at 
the  time,  to  be  engaged  in  actual  increase  of  the  machinery  of 
war,  is  to  show  infidelity  to  the  clear  logic,  the  dear  command, 
of  the  Hague  conventions ;  it  shows  at  any  rate  a  terrible  blind- 
ness to  the  dominant  and  inspiring  movement  of  our  time  in 
international  affairs. 

Now  the  men  at  The  Hague  clearly  saw  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  one  great  need,  as  to  the  other ;  and  they  urged 
the  nations  to  see  to  it  that  they  studied  the  one  as  they  worked 
upon  the  other.  And  it  is  a  most  hopeful  thing  that  the  nations 
are  taking  this  study  up  in  earnest.  The  Hague  resolution 
touching  armaments  will  not  be  left  academic,  a  mere  pious  in- 
spiration; but,  acting  upon  the  mandate  of  the  International 
Peace  Congress  at  Munich  last  autumn  the  International  Peace 
Bureau  at  Berne,'  through  its  representatives  in  the  different  na- 
tions, is  creating  able  commissions  to  study  the  next  steps  in 
this  movement  for  the  lessening  of  the  machinery  of  war. 
Among  those  who  have  accepted  positions  upon  our  American 
Committee  of  Ten  are  such  eminent  men  in  Congress  as  Theodore 
E.  Burton  and  Samuel  W.  McCall,  such  eminent  military  experts 
as  General  Miles  and  General  Wagner  of  Philadelphia,  such 
eminent  scholars  and  jurists  as  Judge  Stiness,  Charles  S.  Ham- 
lin, President  Warfield,  and  Dean  Kirchwey  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School.  Similar  commissions  have  been  created 
in  England,  Germany  and  France ;  and  from  their  united  delibera- 
tions we  have  a  right  to  expect  much.  These  able  voluntary 
bodies  will  blaze  the  way  for  the  governments. 

The  admiral  of  our  fleet  out  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  to  which 
fleet  our  president  referred  in  his  opening  address,  is  reported 
to  have  said  the  other  day  a  rather  startling  thing.  He  said 
according  to  the  newspapers,  that  we  should  be  better  off  if  we 
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had  "  fewer  statesmen  and  more  battleships."  Now  we  thank  t 
'admiral,  at  any  rate,  for  pointing,  in  his  reported  remark,  a  m( 
important  antithesis, — the  antithesis  between  battleship  a 
statesmanship.  That  is  precisely  the  antithesis  we  have  to  4 
with  at  this  juncture.  The  fewer  statesmen,  the  more  batt 
ships;  the  more  statesmen,  the  fewer  battleships!  Which  s\ 
shall  continue  to  sail  the  sea,  which  ship  shall  rule  us,  battiest 
or  statesmanship, — that  is  the  question  now  proposed  to  Ameri 
and  to  the  world. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  two  accomplishments  of  statesmansh 
Just  a  month  ago,  at  Berlin — and  a  similar  thing  was  done  at ! 
Petersburg  the  next  day  affecting  the  Baltic — there  was  signed 
treaty  between  the  foreign  secretary  of  Germany  and  the  ai 
bassadors  or  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Sweden,  De 
mark  and  Holland,  providing  that  the  territory  of  all  those  stal 
bordering  on  the  North  Sea  should  forever  be  mutually  respect 
by  the  states.  It  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  case  of  wi 
If  it  was  ever  at  any  point  menaced,  then  the  nations  party 
the  treaty  musfe  through  their  representatives  come  together  a 
settle  the  matter  in  concert.  When  you  consider  the  fear  tl 
there  has  been  in  the  past  that  Holland  might  sometime 
meddled  with  by  Germany,  and  consider  other  things  of  tl 
kind  involved,  how  momentous  this  thing  is !  Yet  it  was  hare 
mentioned  in  our  American  newspapers.  This  treaty,  the  wc 
of  true  statesmanship,  will  do  more  to  keep  peace  between  Er 
land  and  Germany  than  all  the  battleships  in  both  their  navi 
Why  are  we  so  slow  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  our  Canadi 
frontier,  that  it  is  when  nations,  in  mutual  trust  act  like  gent 
men,  that  they  are  safe? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  something  else.  There  was  an  arbiti 
tion  convention  in  Washington  in  1904,  a  convention  of  perha 
200  leading  American  international  thinkers,  presided  over  by  t 
president  of  this  Mohonk  Conference  at  this  hour.  That  arbit 
tion  convention,  one  of  the  largest,  I  think  the  most  importa 
which  has  met  in  America,  unanimously  passed  si  resolution  tl 
in  all  arbitration  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  forei 
powers  our  government  should  refer  to  arbitration  every  questi 
whatever  without  exception.  Now  we  want  to  live  up  to  tl 
brave  and  prophetic  American  action,  and  to  help  all  the  wo 
to  frame  treaties  on  that  principle.  What  is  necessary  to  p 
feet  the  work  in  which  we  here  are  engaged,  and  in  which  t 
Hague  Conferences  are  engaged,  is  that  the  territorial  integr 
of  nations  shall  be  guaranteed  and  that  arbitration  treaties  sh 
extend  their  scope  to  the  measure  of  that  high  demand  of  1 
Washington  convention.  That  is  statesmanship;  and  with  1 
firm  establishment  of  a  few  things  in  that  line,  the  battleship  \ 
'become  a  useless  and  impertinent  thing.     If  the  United  Sta 
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will  take  the  leadership  in  insisting  upon  a  few  great  things  of 
this  character,  it  will  be  leading  in  that  for  which  the  world 
waits.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Turning  now  from  the  Hague  Conference, 
we  are  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  well-known  to  the  Conference, 
Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  A  GROWING  POWER  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM,  D.D. 

Mr.  Smiley,  Mr,  Chairman:    In  view  of  the  very  marked  and 
unexpected  successes  that  have  been  achieved,  the  greatest  need 
is  that  of  patience  in  view  of  possible  temporary  reverses.     I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  danger  of  any  great  reverse;  but  certain 
things  may  not  move  as  fa$t  as  we  should  like.    The  direct  in- 
fluence of  this  Conference  upon  the  question  of  limitation  or  re- 
duction of  armaments  cannot  be  very  great.     It  was  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  seer,  or  the  foresight  of  a  prophet,  that  Mr.  Smiley 
defined  the  function  of  this  Conference  when  he  named  it  a  Con- 
ference on   International  Arbitration.     It  may  come  in  as  an 
incident  to  this  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  limitation  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments;  but  I  believe  our  main  end  will  be 
reached  more  quickly  not  by  devoting  time  to  that,  but  to  the  real 
purpose  for  which  the  Conference  was  organized.     The  question 
of  tile  limitation  or  reduction  of  armaments  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  be  reached  through  the  governments  of  the  world,  and 
those  governments  must  be  reached  through  the  people  whom 
they  represent.     I  am  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  demand  for 
four  big  battleships, — the  demand  reduced  to  two ;  nor  even  by 
Admiral  Evans'   somewhat  facetious  remarks  about  battleships 
and  statesmen ;  for  the  brightest  feature  in  the  outlook  to-day  is 
the  growth,  very  rapid  as  I  look  back  over  a  few  years,  in  the 
sentiment  and  conviction  among  the  people  against  war  and  in 
favor  of  the  peaceable  and  rational  adjustment  of  international 
difficulties.     The  natural  and  easy  pessimism  of  a  dozen  years 
ago  has  largely  passed.     Men  said  as  I  went  home  from  this 
Conference  then,  "  O,  well,  men  have  always  fought,  and  they 
always  will  fight."    They  are  not  saying  that  to-day.    The  greatest 
revolutionizing  force  in  the  world  is  thought ;  and  the  people  are 
thinking  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  and  in  the  factory  and  in 
the  bank  and  in  the  home.     And  when  the  people  decidedly  do 
not  want  battleships  there  will  be  no  more  battleships.    The  great 
movement  is  the  passing  of  the  determining  power  in  the  expres- 
sion of  national  life  from  the  sovereign  to  the  people.     And  that 
is  going  on  faster  than  we  have  suspected.     Nothing  good  will 
be  accomplished  by  railing  at  politicians  in  Congress.     Did  you 
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ever  think,  with  all  respect  to  Congress,  and  I  believe  In  payin 
honor  to  every  office  and  department  in  our  govemment,--(ii 
you  ever  think  that  the  average  Congress  is  always  a  little  !> 
hind  and  never  ahead  of  the  people?  When  we  wish  advance 
prophetic  statesmen  and  put  them  there  we  shall  have  then 
Congress  is  bound  to  do  what  the  people  distinctly  want ;  and 
Congress  ever  makes  a  mistake  in  this  respect  and  begins  t 
hear  from  the  constituency,  Congressmen  tumble  over  one  ai 
other  to  heed  the  call.  Our  great  objective  is  this  vast  composil 
American  people  in  the  schools,  in  the  social  clubs,  in  the  bioarc 
of  trade,  in  the  churches,  in  all  those  social  and  religious  an 
civic  organizations  in  which  the  people  variously  integral 
themselves. 

I  have  been  in  contact  during  the  past  year  with  a  movemei 
which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  in  the  communit 
where  I  live,  that  is  full  of  promise  and  hope.  To-day  our  hig 
school  boys  and  girls  in  both  the  central  and  the  technical  hig 
schools  are  devoting  weeks  of  every  year  to  a  deliberate  and  pe 
sistent  and  enthusiastic  study  of  these  questions.  They  are  wri 
ing  about  them  and  talking  about  them  in  their  homes;  and  2 
through  the  city  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  mothprs  are  talkin 
about  this  question,  spreading  it,  so  that  it  is  going  abroa 
throughout  the  land.  And  what  is  the  result  of  this  work  amor 
the  people?  It  appears  in  the  character  of  the  government  ar 
in  the  action  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  only  useless  but  it  is  ungracious  to  indulge  in  criticisi 
or  in  judgment  upon  the  men,  men  like  us,  who  have  devot< 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  army  and  nav 
We  have  no  disposition  to  do  that.  We  always  give  them  hone 
and  credit.  The  feeling  of  the  people  about  this  great  voyage 
not  at  all  a  jingo  feeling,  as  I  read  the  sentiments  of  the  peopl 
They  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  a  great  naval  achievement.  B 
it  is  rarely  that  I  find  a  kindling  of  the  war  spirit.  That  is  tl 
beautiful  surprise  of  the  situation.  There  are  some  people 
Washington  who  want  war;  but  they  would  be  very  decided 
dampened  and  chilled  if  they  were  to  come  down  among  the  cor 
mon  people  and  find  they  are  not  thinking  about  war.  They  a 
even  afraid  sometimes  that  the  men  who  are  so  ready  to  ta 
about  it  will  get  them  into  it.  But  if  they  do  they  will  find  th< 
everlasting  Judgment  Day  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  So  I  a 
very  decidedly  hopeful ;  hopeful  on  the  basis  of  a  growing  ma 
of  facts,  a  growing  power  of  sentiment,  a  growing  power 
steady  intelligence,  and  the  rational  view  of  life  which  points 
the  adjustment  of  international  difficulties  as  men  adjust  th< 
individual  difficulties  before  the  courts,  is  coming  already  ir 
consciousness  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  fast  we  have  nnov< 
Fourteen  years  ago  we  were  a  company  of  dreamers  laughed 
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by  the  newspapers  and  others.  They  do  not  laugh  any  more,  and 
their  ears  are  to  the  ground  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  are  speak- 
ing from  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  and  the  other  conferences 
which  are  springing  up  all  over  the  world.  And  these  are  reach- 
ing the  great  centers  of  influence  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of 
the  people ;  and  these  people  will  speak  in  a  voice  which  will  be 
heard  round  the  world, — "  No  more  battleships,  no  more  armies ; 
but  peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men !"     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    In  the  remaining  minutes  of  the  session 
voluntary  speeches  of  three  minutes  will  be  welcomed. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ,WORK  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

I  have  been  impressed,  Mr.  Smiley  and  )!^dies  and  Gentlemen, 
with  the  fact  that  some  are  inclined  to  think  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  terms  of  four  battleships.  That  is  an  utterly  unfair  way 
•  of  thinking  of  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  making  for  the 
growth  of  substantial  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  peaceful  arbitra- 
ment of  international  difiiculties.  I  believe,  and  I  say  it  with  all 
the  deliberation  possible,  that  President  Roosevelt  has  done  more 
during  his  term  of  service  as  President  of  the  United  States  to 
advance  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  and 
to  advance  the  public  sentiment  of  this  land  along  these  lines  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Think  of  what  he  did  when  those  two 
great  antagonists  were  fighting  out  what  seemed  to  many  a  life 
and  death  struggle  there  in  the  far  East ;  he  brought  Russia  and 
Japan  together.  Think  of  what  he  did  last  week  when  he  brought 
together  the  governors  of  the  states  of  this  country  to  consider 
how  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  our  land,  one  of  the 
most  statesmanlike  policies  of  his  administration.  Think  of  what 
he  did  to  promote  this  second  Hague  Conference,  and  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  that  body. 

Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  affairs  at  Washington  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  constantly  using  his  personal  influence,  "  big 
stick  "  if  you  please,  to  bring  contending  parties  together  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences.  And  while  it  is  true  he 
may  be  asking,  for  reasons  which  are  good  and  sufficient  to  him, 
for  four  battleships,  he  is  using  all  the  mighty  resources  of  his 
great  ofllice  to  promote  that  which  we  have  in  mind  and  thought 
here,  the  growth  of  international  arbitration.  It  is  true  he  does 
not  talk  much  about  peace,  because  he  believes  like  Mr.  Smiley 
and  like  most  of  us  who  are  here,  that  peace  will  come  naturally 
and  inevitably  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  international 
arbitration.  And  we  see  peace  coming  as  a  result  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  and  which  has  been  described  to  us  this 
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morning.  So  as  we  think  and  talk  about  this  subject  whi 
engaging  our  minds,  let  us  remember  that  the  man  who  si 
Washington  is  one  of  our  mightiest  helpers;  that  he  ha* 
monstrated  his  interest  and  his  faith  by  his  works.     (Appla 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 
GREAT  FACT 

REMARKS  OF  REV.   FREDERICK  LYNCH 

Mr,  President:  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  very  stn 
the  fact  which  Dr.  Scott  and  others  have  brought  out,  that  i 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  all  the  work 
been  in  one  room.  I  think  that  after  all,  this  is  almost  the  g 
est  thing  the  second  Hague  Conference  accomplished — foi 
first  time  in  history  practically  all  the  world  was  gathered  tog 
in  one  room,  and  we  ought  to  bear  that  in  mind  that  for 
months  it  was  together  talking  not  things  of  war,  but  ta 
things  of  peace ;  talking  of  the  unity  of  the  world ;  talking  c 
ideas  .that  were  common  to  all. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Choate  speak  before  the  I 
League  Club,  recounting  the  things  that  the  Hagae  Court 
accomplished ;  and  he  made  this  remark,  "  Did  you  notice  di 
the  four  months  of  the  Hague  Conference,  there  was  no  w 
any  part  of  the  world?  Now,"  he  said,  "that  is  typical  t 
mind  of  what  may  continue  until  the  next  Hague  Conference 
venes.  The  men  who  make  the  wars  of  the  world  were  a 
Hague  Conference,  many  of  them,  talking  the  things  of  p 
and  those  men  have  gone  home  from  the  Hague  Conference  t 
ing  of  the  things  of  peace,  and  with  many  of  their  asperitie 
suspicions  rubbed  down."     (Applause.) 

« 

NEUTRALIZATION  AND  NON-INTERCOURSI 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.   EDWIN  D.   MEAD 

Mr,  Chairman:  There  are  at  least  two  substitutes  for  ! 
ments  besides  arbitration  which  must  be  used  in  connection 
arbitration  if  the  latter  is  ever  to.  be  made  so  complete  as  t 
place  rival  armies  and  navies.  One  of  these  is  neutralia 
No  mention  has  been  made  this  morning  of  the  recent  neuti 
tion  of  Honduras  or  the  agreement  signed  in  February  by 
sia,  Germany,  England  and  France  to  protect  Norway  fro 
gression.  Little  Norway  needs  her  money  for  internal  im] 
ments  and  now  she  is  saved  the  necessity  for  a  navy.  W< 
to  recall  that  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxembourg  havt 
neutralized  and  to  realize  that  we  have  but  to  ask  the  nati 
agree  to  neutralize  the  Philippines  when  we  grant  them  1 
dependence  which  Secretary  Taft  has  promised,  and  w^e 
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as  naval  officers  admit,  reduce  our  navy  one-half.     The  neutral- 
ization of  our  Pacific  possessions  would  remove  all  danger  from . 
our  Pacific  coast. 

Another  substitute  for  huge  armaments  is  agreement  to  use 
non-intercourse  as  a  last  resort.  We  all  hate  the  idea  of  the  boy- 
cott or  ostracism  in  its  sudden  and  often  cruel  use  in  labor  dis- 
putes. But  let  us  dissociate  our  mind  from  that  form  of  non- 
intercourse  and  realize  its  power  to  keep  peace  when  embodied 
in  international  law.  Justice  Brewer  told  us  here  in  1905,  that 
we  shall  never  need  an  army  behind  the  Hague  Court  to  enforce 
its  decisions  because  no  nation  will  be  so  recalcitrant  as  to  dare 
face  the  combined  ostracism  of  the  world.  As  I  have  observed 
how  a  few  Chinese  merchants  without  backing  by  their  govern- '' 
ment  have  compelled  our  nation  to  lessen  the  drastic  enforce-^' ^ 
ment  of  exclusion  laws  by  refusing  to  buy  our  goods,  I  have  seen 
a  new  power  arise  which  some  day  shall  compel  nations  by  other 
means  than  brute  force. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  world  and  arbitration  of  every  question  before  we  win 
security.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  have  arbitrated  every  difficulty.  Let  these  three 
nations  make  a  beginning, — agree  to  arbitrate  all  questions  in  the 
future  and  then  if  a  nation  attacked  any  one  of  the  three,  let  the 
other  two  withdraw  diplomatic  relations  and  commerce.  Of 
course  this  would  require  careful  preparation  and  agreement  to 
reimburse  merchants'  losses  if  ever  it  were  done.  But  the  punish- 
ment of  non-intercourse  would  never  be  actually  executed;  the 
threat  of  it  would  prevent  aggression.  I  believe  that  all  the  South 
American  nations  could  absolutely  protect  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  without  any  Monroe  doctrine,  would  they  simply 
agree  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  non-intercourse  with  any  natioa 
that  attacked  one  of  them. 

Neutralization  and  non-intercourse  as  well  as  arbitration  are 
to  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  future  war  against  rival  armies  and 
navies.    They  need  months  of  study.     (Applause.) 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

Mr,  Chairman:  A  moment  ago  we  were  told  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  a  friend  of  peace.  I  want  to  perform  the  same  ser- 
vice and  in  the  same  spirit  for  the  American  Senate.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  denounce  the  Senate  as  composed  of  people  who  do 
not  have  the  true  interest  of  our  country  at  heart.  They  have 
been  sorely  taken  to  task  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  various  treaties  concluded  by  the  late 
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Secretary  Hay.  They  did  not  ratify  them  in  the  form  in  w 
they  were  presented,  because  the  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  trc 
making  power  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  for  the  trc 
making  power  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  honor,  the  ' 
interests,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  are  invo 
in  the  submission  of  an  international  difficulty  to  arbitration, 
a  grave  question  whether,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  ( 
stitution,  the  Senate  could  have  renounced  that  power ;  and  i 
should  not  have  done  so,  if  they  had  felt  they  might  not  ( 
stitutionally  do  so.  The  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  exp 
frankly  to  them  the  situation  and  request  their  co-operation 
submitting  to  them  a  question  which  was  to  be  arbitrated 
order  to  secure  in  advance  the  wisdom  of  many  minds,  an 
the  matter  were  of  the  kind  to  be  arbitrated,  there  is  every  re: 
to  believe  that  the  Senate  would  consent  to  it,  in  order  that 
arbitration  might  take  place  immediately. 

The  trouble  with  the  treaties  of  1904  was  that  the  Sei 
amended  the  words  "  special  agreement "  to  mean  "  sp< 
treaty  "  and  they  did  it  because  the  olive  branch  was  not  held 
to  them.  Our  present  Secretary  of  State  held  out  the  c 
branch  by  recognizing  their  constitutional  rights,  and  prop< 
that  not  only  the  treaties  should  be  submitted,  but  also  the  ^ 
ous  questions  involved  in  the  "compromis,"  that  is,  the  ag 
ment  of  submission  to  arbitration,  should  be  submitted  for  t 
advice  and  consent.  .The  Senate  ratified  the  arbitration  trea 
and  by  so  doing,  the  United  States  is  bound  in  honor  to  a] 
to  arbitrate  a  controversy  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  treaty, 
not  excluded  by  the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interest, 
honor.  It  is  true  that  the  "  compromis  "  must  be  submittei 
the  Senate  for  its  consent,  but  we  will  not  be  obliged  to 
through  the  formalities  of  concluding,  ratifying,  and  exchanj 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  The  experience  of  our  present  Secre 
of  State  shows  that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  when  given  may  be  commimicate( 
a  mere  exchange  of  notes,  without  delay,  and  without  the 
mality  of  a  treaty. 

That  the  Senate  is  not  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  that 
not  the  indifferent  body  it  has  been  represented,  are  sufficic 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  present  session  rat 
twelve  treaties  of  arbitration  negotiated  by  the  present  Secrc 
of  State,  and  that  it  has  already  ratified  no  less  than  el 
Hague  conventions. 

As  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been  so  becloi 
and  misunderstood,  I  thought  I  would  trespass  upon  your 
ior  a  few  moments  in  order  to  present  to  you  the  exact  situa 
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and  to  show  you  how  easily  the  government  runs  when  conducted 
upon  the    principle    of    a   just    respect    for    law    and    order. 

(Applause.) 

President  E.  D.  Warfield  of  Lafayette  College  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  request  for  the  neutralization  of  trade  routes  and  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  mentioned  in  a  former  platform  of 
this  Conference,  might  find  a  place  in  the  platform  of  this  year. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8.00  p.  m. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  20,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  to  open  this  session  by  a  discuss 
of  Pan-American  <!ontributions  to  the  arbitration  movent 
Our  first  address  was  to  have  been  made  by  Senor  Don  Joaqi 
B.  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  and  D 
of  the  Central  American  diplomatic  corps,  who  was  to  h 
presented  the  work  of  the  recent  Central  American  Peace  C 
ference,  of  which  he  was  so  important  a  member.  Unfortunai 
for  us,  he  has  been  called  home  to  be  present  at  the  inaugurat 
at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Just 
the  very  institution  concerning  which  he  was  to  have  spoken 
us.    He  has  sent  his  address,  from  which  the  secretary  will  re 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE  < 
1907,  AND  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

PAPER  OF  SENOR  DON  JOAQUIN  B.  CALVO 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  a  Central  Am 
can,  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  great  future  which  lies  bef 
the  nations  of  the  Isthmus,  and  as  a  son  of  Costa  Rica,  wh 
the  tree  of  peace  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  I  feel 
throbbing  of  those  industrious  countries  in  which  the  same  r 
fortunes  which  afflict  them  also  stimulate  their  fervent  aspirati 
for  order  and  the  reign  of  justice  which  must  forward  the  tr 
quil  development  of  their  numerous  natural  resources  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  of  modern  progress. 

All  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  suffered,  more  or  1 
the  calamity  of  an  evolution  period  before  beginning  once 
for  all,  a  civilized  and  law-abiding  life ;  and  if  in  the  nation: 
Central  America,  which  have  been  unable  to  except  themse 
from  the  general  rule,  these  calamities  are  more  conspicu 
because  they  recur  from  time  to  time,  it  is  du-e  to  the  very  re; 
that  having  attained  so  many  of  the  benefits  of  civilization, 
lamentable  difficulties  which  still  surround  them  stand  ou 
greater  contrast  before  the  world. 

The  inclination  shown  in  these  countries  towards  the  princ 
of  arbitration,  affords  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the   | 
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which  they  have  already  reached.  Consequently,  I  come  before 
you  animated  with  the  same  spirit  which  animates  you  and  even 
if  I  can  do  little  to  contribute  to  yovr  deliberations,  I  will  receive 
from  them  the  great  fervor  with  which  you  seek  to  throw  light 
on  such  important  matters. 

The  countries  of  Central  America  were  born  imder  a  well- 
known  colonial  rule,  and  under  this  rule  they  lived  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years. 

In  this  part  of  the  continent  also,  there  reigned  the  colonial 
government,  but  the  independence  of  the  United  States  once 
gained  by  the  victory  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  the  admirable  North 
American  constitution,  irradiated,  like  a  lighthouse  of  liberty,  the 
brilliant  light  which  must  guide  all  America  to  a  like  desidera- 
tum,—and  generous  France  seconded,  in  Europe,  the  active 
propaganda  of  the  principles  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity, 
which  have  been  the  foundation  stones  of  tfie  new  era  opened  to 
humanity  during  the  last  years  of  the  century  before  last.  Re- 
g^enerative  doctrines  were  diffused  all  over  the  world,  and  even 
Spain,  invaded  and  in  a  great  measure  conquered,  declared  her- 
self against  the  lamentable  right  of  conquest  which  she  had  be- 
fore sanctioned,  and  by  establishing  councils  and  provisional 
governments,  gave  to  the  colonies  their  first  example  of 
insurrection. 

In  the  face  of  such  great  events,  Spanish  America,  where  the 
idea  of  liberty  and  independence  already  germinated,  prepared 
herself  for  the  struggle,  and  finally  won  the  right  to  rule  herself. 
Tht  independence  of  Central  America  was  won  without  a  war, 
ha\4ng  been  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  great  triumphs  won 
by  the  noble  patriots  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  was 
declared  in  182 1.  A  union  with  Mexico  followed,  but  this  was 
soon  dissolved  and  a  National  Assembly,  which. met  in  Guate- 
mala in  1823,  declared  the  unconditional  independence  of  Central 
America,  and  adopted  a  federal  constitution  for  the  five  states 
composing  it.  Subsequently  each  state  organized  its  respective 
government  on  the  same  basis,  and  a  federal  government  was 
duly  inaugurated.  Unfortunately  this  union  from  the  beginning 
lived  a  precarious  life  which  scarcely  lasted  up  to  1887.  Re- 
peated efforts  have  been  made  to  form  a  new  union,  but  all  plans, 
up  to  the  present,  have  failed  for  obvious  reasons.  Nevertheless, 
the  states  recognize  among  themselves  several  principles  which 
JTOvem  in  certain  common  matters ;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
defense  of  the  Central  American  territory,  the  citizenship  of  an 
indiyidual  from  one  to  any  other  of  the  states,  and  the  exercise 
of  learned  professions.  In  regard  to  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
as  already  said,  the  five  states  have  adjusted  by  this  means  sev- 
eral controversies  arising  from  claims  of  foreign  citizens. 
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Costa  Rica,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  attracte 
it  a  larger  foreign  population  than  any  of  the  other  states 
an  amount  of  foreign  capital,  particularly  from  the  United  St 
only  exceeded  by  that  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  enjoys  the  bless 
of  not  having  to-day,  nor  of  ever  having  had  any  claims 
sented  to  her  for  damages  or  injuries  to  the  citizens  of  o 
nations. 

Consequently,  Costa  Rica  in  matters  of  arbitration  has  had 
the  boundary  questions  inherited  irom  the  imperfect  titles  is 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  which  have  been  almost  everywhe 
source  of  serious  controversies.  The  question  of  limits  with 
two  neighboring  countries  were  submitted  to  arbitration, 
with  Nicaragua  was  successfully  settled  by  the  award  of  P 
dent  Cleveland  in  1888.  That  with  Columbia — now  with  P 
ma, — submitted  to  President  Loubet,  of  France,  has  not 
finally  settled,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  award  issued  in  i 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  new  arbitration  would  be  im 
sary  for  its  final  settlement. 

The  Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  also  subm 
a  boundary  question  to  arbitration,  the  arbiter  having  been 
King  of  Spain.  Both  countries  have  expressed  their  satisfac 
at  the  solution  given  to  a  long-pending  controversy. 

These  boundary  questions  are  the  most  important  diflFerc 
settled  by  means  of  arbitration  in  Central  America. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  principle  has  been  recognized 
ago  by  the  five  states  and  stipulated  in  various  treaties,  the  ca 
ity  of  war  has  afflicted  the  states  north  of  Costa  Rica, 
was  the  case  in  1906,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presidei 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  United  Mexican  St 
represehtatives  from  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Salvador  m< 
board  the  "  Marblehead,"  U.  S.  N.,  and,  among  other  th 
agreed  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
merce,  etc.,  designating  Costa  Rica  as  the  place  of  meetin| 
that  purpose. 

Acting  on.  this  provision,  the  treaty  of  San  Jose  was  sigiw 
September  25,  1906,  by  the  representatives  of  Costa  Rica,  G 
mala,  Honduras  and  Salvador.  Among  the  principal  stipuk 
contained  in  this  treaty  is  an  agreement  by  the  govemmen 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  appoint,  for  the  s 
ment  of  all  difficulties  arising  among  them,  the  Presiden 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  as  umpires.  Other  stipul; 
of  this  treaty  aim  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Central  Am< 
Union,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Other  convei 
signed  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries  provided  for  the  en 
of  a  bureau  to  be  located  in  the  City  of  Guatemala,  for  th< 
pose  of  fostering  intercourse  among  the  signatory  countriej 
for  the  creation  of  a  Central  American  pedagogical  institu 
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Disturbances  have,  however,  continued  in  Central  America  and 
to  such  an  extent  has  the  peace  of  that  portion  of  the  world  been 
threatened  that  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  became  appropriate  in  the  common  interest  of  peace  and 
good  will.  This  tender  of  good  offices  was  readily  accepted  by 
all  the  Central  American  states  arid  their  common  effort  to  main- 
tain peace  and  arrive  at  a  definite  understanding  resulted  in  the 
protocol  signed  at  the.  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  on 
September  17,  1907,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  five  of  the 
Central  American  republics  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  providing  for  the  Peace  Con- 
ference which  was  held  at  .Washington  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber under  the  roof  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics. 

Fourteen  were  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  between  Novem- 
ber 14  and  December  20.  Resulting  from  these  deliberations 
eight  conventions  were  agreed  to  and  signed  on  the  latter  date. 
These  conventions  are :  General  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  addi- 
tional convention  to  the  general  treaty,  establishing  a  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  on  extradition,  on  future  conferences^ 
on  communications,  establishing  an  international  Central  Ameri- 
can bureau,  and  establishing  a  pedagogical  institute. 

The  Conference  recognized  that  peace  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Central  American  republics,  and  this  peace  should  be  based  not 
upon  force  but  upon  the  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  the 
convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  in  which  each  state  should  be  represented  and  whose 
decisions  should  be  binding  alike  upon  government  and  citizen. 
It  was  felt  that  a  court  of  justice  would  preserve  equality  of  state 
and  equality  of  right,  but  it  was  recognized  that  peace  was  im- 
probable if  not  impossible  as  long  as  the  causes  of  dissension  re- 
main. Therefore  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  declared 
"that  every  disposition  or  measure  which  may  tend  to  alter  the 
constitutional  organization  in  any  of  them  is  to  be  deemed  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  said  republics,"  and  as  the  dispositions 
or  measures  tending  to  alter  the  constitutional  organization  of 
the  republics  arise  largely  from' the  personal  ambition  of  political 
leaders  who  seek  not  merely  to  establish  but  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power  and  to  choose  their  successors,  an  additional  con- 
vention was  drawn  up,  in  which  the  contracting  parties  pledged 
themselves  not  to  recognize  "  any  other  government  which  may 
come  into  power  in  any  of  the  five  republics  as  a  consequence  of 
a  coup  cfetat,  or  of  a  revolution  against  the  recognized  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
thereof,  have  not  constitutionally  reorganized  the  country,"  and 
that  the  governments  of  Central  America  are  recommended  to 
"  endeavor  to  bring  about,  by  the  means  at  their  command,  a  con- 
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stitutionai  reform  in  the  sense  of  prohibiting  the  reelectiot 
the  president  of  a  republic,   where  such   prohibition  does 
exist,"  and  "  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  to  effect  a  comj 
guaranty  of  .the  principle  of  alternation  in  power." 

The  geographical  situation  of  Honduras  has  made  it  in  ti 
past  the  object  of  aggression,  for  its  possession  or  control  se 
to  be  of  fundamental  advantage  to  th^  contending  Central  Ait 
can  republics.  Therefore,  the  treaty  provides  that  "  Hondi 
declares  from  now  on  its  absolute  neutrality  in  event  of  any 
flict  between  the  other  republics;  and  the  latter,  in  their  t 
provided  such  neutrality  be  observed,  bind  themselves  to  res 
it  and  in  no  case  to  violate  the  Honduranean  territory." 
article  eliminates  a  perennial  and  specific  source  of  trouble 
Honduras  borders  with  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
furthermore,  the  additional  convention  seeks  to  remove  a  ger 
evil,  for  it  provides  that  in  case  of  civil  war  no  governmen 
Central  America  shall  intervene  in  favor  of  or  against  the  gov 
ment  of  the  country  where  the  struggle  takes  place. 

In  other  words,  the  general  treaty  looks  to  peace  based  upor 
administration  of  justice  as  a  permanent  status,  and  by  the 
moval  of  causes  of  past  controversy  seeks  to  guarantee  the  pe 
ful  development  of  the  respective  countries. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  causes  of  controversy 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  By  removing  artii 
barriers,  the  convention  looked  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  res 
tive  republics  as  essentially  one  people  and  provided  for  equ 
of  treatment  of  citizens  of  one  in  the  territory  oi  the  others, 
in  political  rights  and  privileges  and  in  the  educational  and 
fessional  training  necessary  for  the  understanding  and  applies 
of  such  rights  and  privileges.  Therefore  a  pedagogical  inst 
was  to  be  established  in  Costa  Rica,  for  the  professional  ed 
tion  of  teachers. 

Another  convention  establishes  an  international  Central  An 
can  bureau,  to  be  located  in  Guatemala,  in  order  to  "  develoj 
interests  common  to  Central  America  "  and  "  to  take  charg 
the  supervision  and  care,  of  such  interests." 

These  are  the  salient  points  of  the  work  of  the  Central  Ar 
can  Peace  Conference  of  Washington.  For  much  of  the  des 
tive  account  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.  I  have  quotec 
Honorable  James  Brown  Scott,  the  distinguished  Solicitor  o 
Department  of  State,  and  as  regards  the  Central  American  C 
of  Justice,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Anderson,  hereto  appended,  will 
a  complete  idea  of  the  plan  on  which  such  Tribunal  will  be  1 

Costa  Rica  being  at  peace  with  itself  and  enjoying  the 
cordial  relations  with  all  its  sister  republics,  had  no  ques 
whatever  which  constrained  her  to  attend  the  Conference 
moved  by  lofty  ideas  of  brotherhood,  and  in  contemplation 
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common  future  for  the  five  states,  gladly  co-operated  with  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  in  bringing  about  the  happy  results  of 
the  patriotic  work  of  which  I  have  very  respectfully  presented  to 
you  this  simple  statement.  (Applause.) 
I  now  quote  from  a  statement  presented  to  the  National  Con- 
*  gress  of  Costa  Rica,  by  Senor  Don  Luis  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  Forei'gn  Affairs  of  that  Republic,  and  President  of  the  Central 
American  Peace  Conference,  regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice : 

"Another  important  convention  concluded  by  the  Peace  Conference  is 
that  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice.  It  appears  in  28  articles  that  constitute  the  agreement,  a  pro- 
visional article  and  another  annexed  article  that  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
recommendation  which,  if  they  see  fit,  the  respective  legislatures  may 
incorporate  into  the  treaty. 

**  The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  the  first  of  its  kind  that  will 
be  established  among  nations,  gives  material  form  to  the  thought  of 
eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
straggling  to  establish  means  in  consonance  with  the  tendencies  of  civili- 
zation for  the  settlement  of  international  conflicts. 

"Said  court  will  be  a  permanent  tribunal,  which  will  proceed  in  the 
matters  that  are  submitted  to  it  for  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
judicial  rules  of  investigation  observed  by  all  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  shall  decide  impartially  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  international  law  and  with  a  view  to  a  strict  and  scrupulous 
teraiination  of  the  matter. 

"Arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling  international  difficulties  has  been 
the  ideal  of  modem  diplomacy;  but  for  its  realization  in  a  manner 
that  all  peoples  may  accept  it  without  reserve  it  is  indispensable  to 
give  it  juridic  character  which  by  the  nature  of  its  functions  belong  to 
it-  Arbitration  exercised  by  an  umpire  whom  the  parties  have  chosen 
to  decide  cases  of  conflict  or  difference  of  opinion  between  them  has 
been  an  effort  but  slightly  satisfactory  in  Its  results.  The  arbiter,  al- 
though it  has  been  attempted  to  cloak  him  with  the  attributes  of  a 
judge,  has  not  shown  himself,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  friendly  adjuster,  a  diplomat  who  after 
a  more  or  less  complete  investigation  of  the  mattter  submitted  to  his 
judgment  has  occupied  himself  rather  in  satisfying  both  parties  litigant 
than  in  deciding  in  strict  justice  in  favor  of  the  party  entitled  to  it, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  leaving  the  parties  resorting  to  him  dis- 
satisfied. And  it  is  natural  that  it  should  happen  thus.  The  arbiter 
desires  peaceful  adjustment  for  those  who  have  by  common  accord 
chosen  him  as  a  judge  in  their  quarrels,  and  he  renders  judgments  that 
he  believes  just  and  conciliatory,  and  in  very  good  faith  it  is  true,  but 
nearly  always  without  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  only 
with  the  benevolent  desire  that  in  some  manner  the  controversy  may 
terminate  and  peace  reign,  although  without  the  absolute  prevalence 
of  strict  right. 

"This  has  been  the  stumbling  block  with  which  the  humanitarian  doc- 
trine of  arbitration  has  met,  intrusted  to  persons  or  commissions  chosen 
ad  hoc.  for  the  case  as  it.  arises.  Right  among  nations,  as  among  indi- 
viduals, is  not  satisfied  by  a  halfway  adjustment,  which  leaves  each  one 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  something  that  is  ^his,  but  it 
requires  a  decision  founded  upon  strict  justice,  to  which  all  submit 
because  the  latter  represents  the  inflexible  expression'  of  truth;  and  ^this 
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is  the  only  way  that  all  questions  can  be  finally  decided  without  ks 
feelings  of  wounded  pride  or  of  legitimate  interests  defrauded. 

"The  Central  American  Republics,  upon  commencing  a  new  life, 
gating  to  oblivion  past  errors,  persuaded  as  they  are  that  the  car 
point  in  their  compass  ought  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  a  po 
and  great  prosperity,  have  sought  in  this  new  conception  of  arbitr 
the  most  powerful  support  of  their  desired  tranquillity,  and  in  ord 
put  it  into  practice  agreed  in  Washington  to  establish  the  Central  Amc 
,  Court  of  Justice. 

"To  the  end  of  constituting  that  high  tribunal  in  such  a  manner 
'  it  may  be  the  recipient  of  the  most  absolute  confidence  of  those  whi 
to  bring  to  it  the  solution  of  their  disagreements,  it  is  necessary 
the  justices  who  compose  it  be  men  of  recognized  ability  and  inte 
and  in  that  sense  the  convention  provides  that  said  justices  sha 
chosen — 

'From  among  the  jurists  who  possess  the  qualifications  which  the 
of  each  country  prescribe  for  the  exercise  of  high  judicial  office  and 
enjoy  the  highest  consideration,  both  because  of  their  moral  cfaai 
and   their  professional   ability/ 

. "  Organized,  therefore,  with  such  a  personnel  of  irreproachable  h 
free  b^  reason  of  the  character  of  the  institution  which  has  creat 
there  Ms  no  doubt  but  that  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
be  as  Article  XIII  says,  'Representative  of  the  national  conscien 
Central  America,*  and  that  the  people  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
bringing  their  reciprocal  differences  to  the  final  judgment  of 
conscience. 

"  I  believe  that  the  high  position  which  belongs  to  the  Central  Ami 
Court  of  Justice  can  not  be  presented  more  clearly.  Its  members 
named  by  the  legislative  power  of  each  country,  they  will  owe  their 
to  the  national  will,  conveyed  with  implicit  trust,  and  they  will,  i 
fore,  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  their  lofty  and  humanitarian  duties 
out  political  compromises  that  may  influence  their  conduct  and  surroi 
by  the  highest  prerogatives  which  can  be  conferred  on  a  citizen  i 
our  republican  regime,  since,  as  Article  X  says : 
*  Whilst  they  remain  in  the  country  of  their  appointment  the  n 
and  substitute  justices  shall  enjoy  the  personal  immunity  whi^ 
respective  laws  grant  to  the  magistrates  of  the  supreme  court  of  ji 
and  in  other  contracting  republics  they  shall  have  the  privilege! 
immunities  of  diplomatic  agents.' 

"Under  such  conditions  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
creation  of  the  popular  will,  need  follow  no  other  counsels  than 
of  wisdom,  nor  listen  to  any  other  voice  than  that  of  conscience, 
constituted,  this  tribunal,  in  tn>r  opinion,  will  be  the  highest  that  all 
who  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  who  busy  themseh 
placing  the  sacred  ideal  of  right  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  can  dre 
at  the  present  time,  so  fruitful  of  grand  concepts. 

"  The  first  four  articles  of  the  convention  point  out  the  object  for 
the  court  is  created  and  the  scope  which  its  attributes  cover. 

"The  contracting  parties  thereupon  bind  themselves:  *To  subm 
the  court)  all  controversies  or  questions  which  may  arise  among 
of  whatsoever  nature  and  no  matter  what  their,  origin  may  be,  ii 
the  respective  departments  of  foreign  affairs  should  not  have  bcci 
to  reach  an  understanding.' 

"Here  is  avoided  the  possibility  that  the  Central  American  G 
raents  will  in  the  future  air  their  differences  that  arise  among  th 
any  other  field  than:  First,  that  of  diplomacy;  or.  later,  the  ji 
field  of  the  court,  as  a  decisive  and  final  resort,  if  in  the  fonr 
agreement  has  not  been  reached.    Appeal  to  arms  has  been  ab« 
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rejected  as  a  means  of  settling  any  controyersy  between  these  nations; 
and  that  provision  alone  would  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  the  convention 
should  be  adopted  by  Central  Americans  with  universal  applause. 

"But  more  than  this — 
'This  court  shall  also  take  cognizance  of  the  questions  which  individuals 
of  one  Centra]  American  country  may  raise  against  any  of  the  other  con- 
tracting Governments,  because  of  the  violation  of  treaties  or  conventioiis 
and  o^er  cases  of  an  international  character,  no  matter  whether  theii 
own  Government  supports  said  claim  or  not ;  and  provided  that  the  reme- 
dies which  the  laws  of  the  respective  country  provide  against  such 
violation  shall  have  been  exhausted  or  that  denial  of  justice  shall  have 
been  shown.'  • 

''I'his  breadth  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  tends,  above  all,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  that  a  controversy  between  a  government  and  one  or 
more  citizens  of  another  Central  American  nation  might  be  converted 
inio  an  international  conflict,  if  said  citizens  should  resort  to  soliciting 
the  protection  of  their  respective  Governments,  instead  of  taking  their 
differences  to  the  court,  as  the  only  authorized  tribunal,  when  once  the 
ordinary  way  has  been  exhausted,  to  hear  and  determine  them,  as  the 
convention  provides. 

"  Furthermore — 

It  shall  also  take  cognizance  of  the  cases  which  by  common  accord  the 
contracting  Governments  may  submit  to  it,  no  matter  whether  they  arise 
between  two  or  more  of  them  or  between  one  of  said  Governments  and 
individuals/ 

"In  which  case  the  court  will  always  be  a  potent  element  of  good 
understanding,  and  the  most  expeditious  judicial  resort  to  put  an  end  to 
questions  that  may  concern  the  governments  and  to  which  resort  may  be 
had  simply  by  the  will  and  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  interested. 

"FmaUy— 
*The  court  can  likewise  take  cognizance  of  the  international  questions 
which  by  special  agreement  any  one  of  the  Central  American  Govern- 
ments and  a  foreign  government  may  have  determined  to  submit  to  it' 

"Thus  will  our  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  come  to  be  an  inter- 
national institution  of  justice,  to  which  the  nations  who  at  any  time  have 
anything  to  claim  with  respect  to  any  of  our  countries,  will  not  refuse 
to  resort,  seeking  an  equitable  and  prompt  decision.  Perchance  at  some 
time,  although  remote — once  the  existence  of  the  court  is  assured  and  its 
correct  administration  established — ^powerful  nations  will  not  find  a  more 
efficacious  way  of  clearly  showing  their  confidence  in  the  right  that  sup- 
ports their  claims  than  by  intrusting  it  to  the  hands  of  this  tribunal. 

"Article  XVIII  provides— 
'From  the  moment  in  which  any  suit  is  instituted  against  any  one  or 
more'  governments  up  to  that  in  which  a  final  decision  has  been  pro- 
nounced, the  court  may,  at  the  solicitation  of  any  one  of  the  parties, 
fix  the  situation  in  which  the  contending  parties  must  remain,  to  the  end 
that  the  difficulty  shall  not  be  aggravated  and  that  things  shall  be  con- 
served in  statu  quo  pending  a  flnal  decision.' 

"This  power  of  fixing  the  statu  quo  is  in  accord  with  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  powers  of  arbitral  judges,  which  eminent  jurists  have 
supported,  and  is  an  element  of  great  importance,  in  order  that  the  action 
of  the  court  may  corre'spond  to  the  lofty  purposes  of  its  institution; 
betause  it  is  logical  that  on  attempting  to  decide  a  controversy  this  latter 
should  continue  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  judges,  so 
that  in  every  case  the  judgment  may  be  directed  toward  a  fixed,  deter- 
mined, and  precise  matter;  and  on  the  other  hand  warlike  preparations, 
the  mobilization  of  forces,  or  other  acts  that  tend  to  alter  the  existing 
footing  of  the  armed. force  a  State  maintains  are  likely  to  aggravate  the 
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situation  and  to  cause  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  be  delayed. or  illusc 
which  can  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  proper  order  of  the  court  faithfi 
observed  by  all  interested  parties. 

"According  to  the  opinion  held  by  the  wisest  expounders  of  pul 
international  law,  arbitral  judges  ought  to  have  the  power  to  detcnri 
their  jurisdiction,  interpreting  the  treaties  and  conventions  relative 
their  constitution  and  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  applying  to  t\ 
proceedings  and  resolutions  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  1 
Without  this  the  action  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  becomes  little  less  tl 
impossible,  its  proceedings  are  uncertain,  and  the  scope  of  its  juris( 
tion  is  involved  in  a  question  of  ii\terpretation.  The  conference  kept 
mind  these  observations  and  by  Article  XXII  of  the  convention  sanctioi 
said  doctrine,  expressly  conferring  on  the  court  said  power. 

"  In  the  other  articles  of  the  convention  it  is  provided :  That 
seat  of  the  court  shall  be  in  ^  the  city  of  Cartago  in  this  Republic, 
may  temporarily  be  removed*  to  another  point  in  Central  Americaj 
special  reasons  exist  therefor;  that  the  regular  and  substitute  justi 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  and  may  be  reelect 
that  the  exercise  of  office  of  justice  is  incompatible  with  the  prac 
of  his  profession  and  the  discharge  of  public  duties;  that  at  its  i 
annual  session  the  court  shall  elect  from  among  the  justices  the  Presid 
and  Vice-President,  and  shall  organize  the  personnel  of  its  office,  ; 
the  form  of  procedure  that  it  must  follow  in  the  disposition  of  mati 
which  are  submitted  to  it,  and  other  provisions  of  internal  and  econoi 
regime;  and  it  is  finally  declared  thatrr- 

The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  declare  that  on  no  groi 
nor  in  any  case  will  they  consider  the  present  convention  as  void;  ; 
that,  therefore,  they  will  consider  it  as  being  always  in  force  dux 
the  term  of  ten  years  counted  from  the  last  ratification.  In  the  event 
the  change  or  sdteration  of  the  political  status  of  one  or  more  of 
contracting  Republics,  the  functions  of  the  Central  American  Court 
Juist^ce  created  by  this  convention  shall  be  suspended  ipso  facto;  an( 
conference  to  adjust  the  constitution  of  said  court  to  the  new  order 
things,  shall  be  forthwith  convoked  by  the  respective  Governments; 
case  they  do  not  unanimously  agree  the  present  convention  shall 
.considered  as  rescinded.' 
...    "Such  are  the  provisions  that  constitute  the  agreement 

"Wipi  respect  to  the  final  provisory  article,  which  is  a  mere  am 
whereby,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  extended  to  matters  of 
internal  ord^r,  1  believe  that  at  present  it  can  not  be  accepted  by  Cc 
Rica  because  it  does  not  accord  with  our  constitutional  organizatior 

"  I  k^ipw  well  that  those  who  mistrust  moral  advancement  in  soci 

,.wiU  ask  n>e,:    'And  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  being  est 

Iished,  whence  will  it  derive  the  force  necessary  to  give  effective  sanct 

,  to   its  Judgments,    compelling   those   who   are   unwilling   to   submit 

.them?' 

"Force!  That  is  just  what  we  wish  to  be  done  with,  subsdtut 
therefor  philpsophy  ^jnd  morality. 

.  "I  would,  answer  those  who  ask  me  such  a  question  that  the  fo 
on  which  the. Central  American  Court  of  Justice  relies  for  the  s 
e^cecfition  of  its  judgments  is  rooted  in  the  honor  of  the  nations  v 
made  the  agr^eement,  in  the  patriotism  of  Central  Americans  whose  o 
science  said  tribunal  represents,  in  the  judgment  of  other  nations  v 
are ,  watching  our  conduct,  and,  above  all,  in  the  advance  of  civiUzat 
w.hich  js  rapidly  blotting  out  the  asperities  of  barbarism,  the  only  o 
.that  .stiU  ex^qt  tl^e  protection  of  brute  force  for  right  and  justice. 
,  "The  .signatory  Governments  have  formally  bound  themselves  to  o^ 
and  coni^el  the  Endings  of  the  court  to  be  obeyed^  lending  all  assista 
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necessary  for  the  best  and  quickest  disposition  of  matters  that  it  may 
investigate;  and  with  regard  to  making  the  judgment  final,  Article  XXV 
reiterates  the  agreement  of  the  signatory  nations  of  the  Convention  in 
tbesc  terms — 

"  *  The  judgments  of  the  court  shall  be  communicated  to  the  five  Gov- 
cnimcnts  of  the  contracting  Republics.  The  interested  parties  solemnly 
2)ind  themselves  to  submit  to  said  judgments,  and  all  agree  to  lend  all 
moral  support  that  majr  be  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly 
fulfiUed,  thereby  constituting  a  real  and  positive  guarantee  of  respect 
for  this  convention  and  for  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice/  " 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  an  institution  which 
is  more  and  more  becoming  a  great  influence  for  peace  in  this 
hemisphere.  Its  achievements  under  its  present  director,  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  are  so  well  known  that  he  needs  no  introduction 
to  this  audience. 

WHAT  PAN-AMERICA  IS  DOING  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION 

address  of  HON.  JOHN  BARRETT 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Whenever  it  is  my 
privilege  to  address  an  audience  of  this  intelligence,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end  in  the  discussion 
of  the  sister  republics  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  relations 
with  them.  But  I  do  want  a  gathering  of  men  and  women,  who 
come  together  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  represent  our 
most  progressive  thought,  to  feel  in  s)rmpathy  with  the  purposes 
and  plans  and  organization  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  which  we  are  going  to  make  one  of  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  international, peace, 
friendship  and  commerce  among  nations.  We  are  only  going  to 
do  it,  however,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  class  of  men  and  women 
who  gather  here  at  this  Conference.  That  institution  was  organ- 
ized some  eighteen  years  ago  at  the  first  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence, but  it  has  awaited  a  further  Conference  to  be  reorganized 
and  now  is  starting  out  upon  a  career  of  great  usefulness  to  all 
the  American  Republics.  Its  governing  board  consists  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  all  Latin-American 
countries  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  other  words,  is  the  chairman  ex-officio.  Its  direc- 
tor is  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  these  ministers  and  nations,  and 
therefore,  is  an  international  officer.  And  I  feel  honored  to-night 
to  stand  before  you  not  as  officer  of  the  United  States  alone,  but 
just  as  much  of  Mejcico,  Argentine,  Chili,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  of 
other  nations  of  the  great  south-land. 

The  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  starting 
work  upon  a  new  home  which  is  to  be  the  first  temple  of  peace, 
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comity  and  commerce  erected  upon  the  western  hemisphere ;  ai 
we  have  to  thank  largely  for  the  success  of  this  movement  tl 
great  Secretary  of  State,  the  man  who  is  doing  so  much  for  tl 
advancement  of  American  diplomacy  all  over  the  world,  that  di 
tinguished  New  Yorker,  Elihu  Root  (applause) ;  and,  in  conne 
tion  with  him,  that  benefactor  who  has  done  so  much  to  advani 
the  cause  of  peace  by  his  great  gift  to  the  Hague,  and  who  no 
has  given  $750,000  for  our  new  edifice,  Mr.  Andrew  Camegi 
(Applause.) 

My  friends,  I  wish  that  you  might  all  have  been  in  Washinj 
ton  a  week  ago  Monday  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  to  whic 
kind  reference  has  been  made.  The  character  of  the  men  wl 
were  there,  the  speeches  they  made,  the  environment  of  the  situ; 
tion,  the  idea  that  came  forward  made  the  occasion  a  great  sui 
cess.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gil 
bons,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  a 
remarked  that,  in  their  entire  career,  they  had  never  attended 
ceremony  of  its  kind  which  was  more  impressive  and  suggestii 
of  greater  things. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  appealed  so  much  to  everyboc 
was  the  unfurling,  in  the  presence  of  four  thousand  people  wl: 
are  doing  things  in  this  world,  of  the  flags  of  each  one  of  tl 
twenty-one  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  the  tune  of 
great  Pan-American  hymn,  made  up  of  bars  of  music  from  eac 
one  of  the  national  hymns  of  these  countries.  It  was  indeed  a 
impressive  spectacle  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  tears  from  01 
eyes  as  we  realized  the  fact  that  right  there  in  the  Capitol  of  tJ 
United  States  this  homage  was  being  done  to  the  flags  of  a 
these  countries.  We  had  cable  messages  from  all  the  Presiden 
of  the  American  Republics  felicitating  the  President  of  the  Unite 
States  and  the  American  people  upon  the  laying  of  the  come: 
stone  of  this  building.  And  every  one  of  those  messages  su^ 
gested  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  international  comity,  closi 
union  among  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  and  of  c( 
operative  spirit  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  influence  upon  th 
western  hemisphere  that  will  stand  for  the  peace  and  the  welfai 
of  all  the  countries  concerned. 

There  were  great  speeches  from  the  President  of  the  Unite 
States,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  froi 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholi 
Church  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Dean  of  the  Protestar 
clergy  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  from  Mr.  Carnegie  hirr 
self,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  c 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  of  the  aim 
and  navy  officials,  heads  of  bureaus  and  departments,  and  a  majoi 
ity  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representative! 
Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  hav 
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hdd  a  celebration  of  that  kind.  People  would'  have  laughed  and 
said  it  never  could  be  realized.  But  it  was  a  success.  It  was  the 
"arrival,"  in  the  opinion  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people  of  the  principle  of  Pan-American  accord,  Pan-American 
comity,  Pan-American  peace,  friendship  and  good  will  among 
nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

My  friends,  the  address  of  Mr.  Calvo  to  which  you  have  just 
listened,  I  hope  many  will  read  when  it  is  published.  Mr.  Calvo 
was  one  of  tiie  moving  spirits  of  the  Central  American  Peace 
Congress,  and  I  want  you  to-night  to  realize  that  that  Central 
American  Peace  Conference,  ahhough  it  was  a  gathering  of  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  having  associated  with 
them  two  of  the  larger  ones,  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
marked  the  most  forward  step  for  absolute  international  arbitra- 
tion that  has  ever  been  taken  by  a  group  of  nations  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  That  international  Conference  adjourned  with 
the  first  action  of  a  group  of  nations  binding  themselves  to  settle 
every  kind  of  dispute  by  an  international  court  and  without  re- 
course to  arms.  As  Mr.  Scott  has  well  stated  to  us  it  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  little  child  as  it  were  shall  lead  them, 
when  we  see  these  five  Central  American  nations  showing  the 
world  that  a  group  of  nations,  even  a  group  in  the  habit  of  being 
called  revolutionary,  have  agreed  that  they  can  adjust  their  dis- 
putes by  an  international  court.  It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind 
that  within  a  few  days  there  will  assemble  at  Cartago  in  Costa 
Rica,  this  court  for  its  first  meeting.  I  think  indeed,  although 
it  may  be  said  that  the  court  will  be  over-ruled,  we  must  say  that 
it  is  a  step  forward  on  the  same  principle  that  we  encourage  a 
man  in  endeavoring  to  reform  even  though  he  may  occasionally 
take  a  backward  step.  But  I  am  honest  in  my  conviction  when 
I  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  those  republics 
to  carry  through  that  court  to  a  success  and  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  may  mean  much  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  in  the  future..  If  we  study  the  utterances  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  other  Latin-American  nations  we  discover 
that  they  too  stand  for  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  about  South  America  as  a  whole,  so  that 
we  may  realize  how  important  is  the  position  of  the  United  States 
to-day  as  the  older  brother  or  big  sister  among  all  these  countries. 
Do  you  know,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration,  that  all  Latin-America 
tCKlay  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  development  and  progress 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world?  While  we  have 
been  so  tremendously  occupied  with  our  own  development,  there 
has  been  going  on  in  South  America  a  material,  economic,  social, 
educational,  and  a  general  development  that  to-day  stares  us  in 
the  face,  and  says  "  Why  have  you  failed  to  recognize  what  we 
have  been  doing?"     And  when  we  do  recognize  what  they  have 
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been  doing  we  find  Europe  and  even  the  far  East  are  ahead  of  i 
in  giving  that  part  of  the  world  credit, 

I  wish  to-night  that  I  could  take  you  for  a  little  journc 
through  South  America,  and  point  out  to  you  what  is  happenin 
there,  so  that  you  could  see  that  I  am  not  indulging  in  exaggen 
tion.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand  that  in  such  countri^ 
as  Argentina  there  is  being  started  a  new  life,  a  new  people  as 
were,  who  shall  figure  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  coi 
scious  of  lusty  strength,  conscious  of  resources,  conscious  of  po; 
sibilities.  Think  of  a  country  with  only  six  millions  of  peop 
doing  a  trade  last  year  amounting  to  $582,000,000  or  near! 
$100  per  head.  In  other  words,  Argentina,  down  in  the  ten 
perate  part  of  South  America,  carried  on  a  greater  foreign  trad 
bought  and  sold  more,  than  Japan  with  fifty  million  people,  < 
China  with  three  hundred  millions.  There  is  Buenos  Ayres,  t\ 
fairest  city  of  all  America.  Proud  as  we  are  of  New  York  an 
even  of  Washington  and  of  our  other  great  cities,  there  is  to-da 
no  metropolis  in  our  whole  country  more  beautiful,  more  attra< 
tive  and  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  great  capital  of  Argei 
tina,  which  has  just  reached  1,200,000  in  its  population.  There 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  great  capital  of  Brazil,  experiencing  a  simih 
progress.  Upon  the  other  side  of  South  America  we  find  Sant 
ago,  Chile,  going  ahead  with  enormous  strides;  Lima  in  Pen 
which  had  a  university  a  hundred  years  before  Harvard  wj 
established,  entering  upon  a  new  life.  I  could  tell  of  the  rai 
roads  of  these  countries,  the  establishments  of  institutions,  buili 
ing  of  hospitals,  starting  new  newspapers,  erecting  g^eat  publ 
structures. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  all  Latin-Americans  to-da 
are  watching  you,  are  watching  us  in  a  critical  spirit.  They  ai 
not  seeking  to  follow  us,  unless  we  show  that  we  are  worthy  < 
leadership.  And  it  is  idle  to  assume  that,  just  because  we  ai 
a  great  and  powerful  country,  we  are  the  only  land  that  is  attrac 
ing  them.  There  is  Europe  which  they  are  studying  closely,  ar 
they  are  not  going  to  follow  us  unless  we  "  make  good."  Then 
fore  the  responsibility  rests  upon  every  man,  every  woman,  wh 
is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  help  solve  the  gre; 
problems  before  us,  so  that  we  may  deserve  the  support,  the  fo 
lowing,  and  the  interest  of  all  Latin-America.  The  responsibilil 
is  upon  the  American  people ;  and  I  am  sure  if  the  class  of  mc 
and  women  whom  I  see  here  to-night  will  study  South  Americ 
its  history,  development,  its  present  and  future  possibilities  ar 
reciprocate  the  interest  which  there  has  been  aroused  by  our  gre; 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  journey  around  South  America  an 
through  Mexico,  we  will  soon  see  the  actual  dawning  of  th; 
time  when  war  upon  the  western  hemisphere  shall  be  at  an  enc 
when  there  shall  be  peace  from  Canada  to  Patagonia ;  and  whc 
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arbitration  shall  be  the  settlement  of  every  character  of  dispute. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  listen  to  a  gentleman  who 
last  year  made  a  tour  of  South  America  and  retcrrned  with  an 
abundance  of  information  which  he  is  using  to  •  educate  the 
students  of  Columbia  University  and  the  people  of  New  York, 
in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  world.  I  have  pleasure  in  present- 
ing Professor  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University. 

THE  FIRST  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  R.  SHEPHERD 

Mr,  Chairman:  Within  the  region  known  as  "Latin  America" 
there  are  twenty  republics  possessing  a  combined  area  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  United  States,  and  a  population  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country.  Yet  to 
the  mind  of  our  average  citizen  the  name  "  Latin  America  "  often 
means  little  more' than  it  did  a  century  ago.  He  is  prone  to  think 
of  it  as  a  geographical  expression  referring  to  a  vague  extent  of 
territory  tenanted  by  races  aboriginal  and  mixed,  divided  by 
doubtful  boundary  lines,  shaken  by  earthquakes,  afflicted  with 
tropical  diseases,  and  rent  by  revolutionary  disturbances. 

How  we  may  increase  our  knowledge  of  Latin  America,  and 
what  advantages  such  an  enlargement  of  knowledge  will  afford, 
are  coming  to  be  important  questions  of  the  day.  Of  certain 
kinds  of  information  concerning  the  twenty  republics  there  is  no 
lack.  Government  reports,  magazii^  and  newspaper  articles,  and 
books  of  travel  tell  us  of  natural  resources,  race  blends,  political 
practices,  and  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  They  give 
us  glimpses  of  large  cities  and  curious  customs,  and  occasionally 
recall  the  picturesque  times  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Incas,  and  tl^e 
Spanish  conqueror.  All  of  this  may  be  interesting  enough  to  a 
select  class  of  readers,  but  what  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cares  to  know  is,  how  far  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
viewed  either  as  a  mass  or  as  individuals,  are  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  civilized  communities ;  to  what  extent  have  they  exercised 
the  powers  of  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  imagination 
so  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  culture  at  all  comparable  with  that 
of  Europe  or  of  our  own  land.  He  asks  whether  they  are  educat- 
ing their  people,  striving  to  lessen  human  misery,  applying  their 
minds  to  a  wise  development  of  their  natural  wealth,  encouraging 
the  hie^her  forms  of  thought,  and  stimulating  a  love  of  the 
beautiful. 

On  their  own  part  the  Latin  Americans  resent  very  naturally 
the  presumption  that  such  queries  imply.  In  tones  of  sarcasm 
or  of  indignation  they  ask  whether  we  think  that  they  habitually 
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walk  around  in  warpaint  and  feathers,  and  they  express  ironi 
thanks  to  visitors  from  the  United  States  who  evince  surpr 
at  the  degree  of  culture  actually  shown.  They  are  disposed,  al 
to  ascribe  what  they  regard  as  an  insulting  attitude  of  mind 
a  spirit  of  contempt  or  of  unfriendliness  on  our  part ;  whereas 
reality  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  are  ignorant 
just  those  things  about  Latin  America  which  we  ought  to  knc 
All  of  these  circumstances,  indeed,  lend  special  significance 
the  first  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  which  opens  its  s 
sions  at  Santiago,  Chile,  on  the  25th  of  next  December. 

The  idea  of  convoking  a  scientific  congress  of  the  Latin  Am< 
can  states  originated  with  the  Scientific  Society  of  the  Argent 
Republic,  and  the  first  assemblage  of  the  sort  was  held  at  Buei 
Ayres  in  1898.     It  was  repeated  with  increasing  success  at  M* 
tevideo  in  1901,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1905.    One  of  the  m 
gratifying  achievements  of  this  interchange  of  learning  was 
sense  of  solidarity  which  it  produced  among  states  that,  in  sf 
of  their  similarity  of  speech,  custom,  and  history,  had  dwelt 
a  mental  isolation  almost  as  complete  from  one  another  as  fr 
the  United  States.     Accordingly  the  session  at  Rio  de  Jane 
resolved  that  the  next  Congress  to  be  held  at  Santiago  should 
vote  a  larger  amount  of  attention  to  problems  of  common  imp 
to  Latin  America  as  a  whole.     As  time  went  on,  however, 
Chilean  Committee  of  Organization  began  to  realize  that,  if 
membership  in  the  future  Congress  were  to  be  limited  strictly 
Latin  Americans,  the  discussion  of  such  problems  might  be  la 
ing  in  practical  results.     For  this  reason  the  United  States  1 
been   officially   requested  through   the  medium  of   the   Chil« 
government  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting  at  Santiago,  wl 
the  Committee  of  Organization  on  its  own  behalf  has  extent 
the  invitation  to  fifteen  of  our  prominent  universities,  and  1 
appointed  an  American  Committee  of  Co-operation  as  well, 
order,  also,  to  signalize  the  entrance  of  the  United  States, 
fourth  of  these  assemblies  is  to  bear  the  appropriate  title  of  "  F 
Pan-American/' 

The  hundreds  of  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress 
divided  into  nine  general  sections ;  namely,  mathematics,  physi 
sciences,  natural  sciences,  engineering,  medicine,  jurisprudei 
social  science,  pedagogy  and  philosophy,  and  agriculture  ; 
animal  industry.  Throughout  the  effort  to  impress  a  Pan- Am 
can  character  upon  a  large  percentage  of  the  individual  thei 
has  been  carefully  and  consistently  maintained.  Especially  is  1 
true  of  the  matters  to  be  treated  under  the  head  of  "  so 
science."  The  term  is  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  one,  ; 
includes  American  history,  international  law,  the  history  of 
plomacy,  international  policy,  constitutional  and  administra 
law,  political  and  social  economy,  criminology,  police,  literal 
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and  the  fine  arts,  and  American  universities.  Among  the  topics 
of  particular  interest  in  this  section  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

An  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  colonies  of  English 
America  were  able  to  unite  into  a  single  state  after  attaining  in- 
dependence, while  those  of  Spanish  Ainerica  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  permanent  union  among  any  of  them;  the  extent 
to  which  America  has  come  to  possess  a  civilization,  interests  and 
problems,  different  from  those  of  Europe ;  the  feasibility  of  creat- 
ing an  American  international  law;  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  governments  for  injuries  caused  to  foreigners  as  a 
result  of  civil  wars,  strikes,  or  other  internal  disturbances ;  diplo- 
matic reclamations  against  Latin  American  states  and  their 
peculiarities  compared  with  those  which  have  characterized  such 
reclamations  in  Europe ;  upon  what  bases  Pan-American  diploma- 
tic and  scientific  congresses  should  be  organized  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  solidarity  among  the  countries  of  the  western  con- 
tinent; commercial  intercourse  among  American  countries  and 
means  of  promoting  it;  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-American 
bank,  and  die  bases  of  its  organization ;  the  feasibility  of  having 
the  American  states  set  up  a  uniform  system  of  regulating  immi- 
gration ;  the  legal,  material,  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  Latin  America,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe;  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  on  the 
part  of  the  press  in  the  several  American  states  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  connection  among  them;  and  the 
creation  of  an  international  bureau  of  American  universities  so 
as  to  facilitate  communication  among  them,  bring  their  publica- 
tions together,  and  serve  in  general  as  a  means  of  promoting  co-. 
operation  in  the  study  of  American  problems. 

The  significance  of  these  and  similar  examples  of  the  matters 
to  be  brought  before  the  Congress  appears  all  the  more  strongly 
when  we  consider  the  advantages  that  the  deliberations  and  con- 
clusions of  such  a  body  may  afford  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Pan-Americanism.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World  men  of  science  representing  civilizations  of  diverse  origin 
and  differing  stages  of  development  will  meet  to  discuss  topics 
of  common  interest  to  their  respective  countries.  The  broaden- 
ing of  ideas  resultant  from  a  personal  contact  of  this  sort  is  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  Granting  the  novelty  of  the  move- 
ment and  conditions  peculiar  to  Latin  America  which  may  not 
permit  discussion  to  approach  the  liberal  bounds  possible  in 
Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  the  fact  remains  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  certainly 
will  be  much  greater  at  such  a  Congress  than  at  Conferences  in 
which  the  diplomatic  element-  plays  a  part.  In  this  connection, 
also,  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself 
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must  be  emphasized.  Learning  is  not  the  property  of  an  indi 
vidual,  of  a  group  of  individuals,  or  even  of  a  single  nation;  Uni 
versal  in  its  nature,  it  should  be  universal  in  its  diffusion.  As*th< 
Latin  Ajnericans  have  a  message  for  us,  so  have  we  a  message  fo 
them,  and  the  delivery  of  both  should  be  effected  in  the  place  an( 
under  the  circumstances  where  they  will  be  productive  of  th< 
greatest  good. 

Furthermore  the  Congress  offers  an  ideal  occasion  to  establisl 
a  reciprocity  of  personal  acquaintance  between  the  United  State 
and  the  republics  of  Latin  America.  On  our  own  part  we  cai 
ascertain  the  conditions  prevailing  among  our  southern  neighbor 
which  indicate  their  actual  progress  and  attainments  in  culture 
The  knowledge  thereby  gained  will  serve,  first,  to  dispel  the  im 
pression,  unfortunately  so  current  among  us,  that  the  countrie 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States  are  hardly  more  than  half  civil 
ized;  second,  to  convince  us,  not  only  that  some  of  the  republic 
are  more  advanced  than  others,  but  that  each  is  entitled  to  sepa 
rate  consideration  as  a  state  apart  from  the  mass  called  "  Latii 
America "  into  which  we  are  apt  to  throw  them ;  and  third,  t 
provide  us  with  the  means  of  forming  a  righteous  judgment  of  th 
Latin  American  countries  through  the  acquisition  of  the  proofs  o 
culture  so  abundant  among  those  countries  themselves,  an 
hitherto  so  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand  this  reciprocity  of  personal  acquaintanc 
will  give  an  impulse  toward  removing  the  similar  degree  of  ignoi 
ance  which  is  largely  responsible  for  distrust,  dislike,  and  prejt 
dice,  so  far  as  these  sentiments  exist  among  the  Latin  America 
republics,  in  reference  to  the  United  States.  The  idea  held  b 
many  Latin  Americans,  indeed,  on  the  subject  of  the  interest  tha 
we  are  supposed  to  have  in  their  concerns  was  crisply  expresse 
some  time  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  South  America 
states  when  he  declared  that  such  interest  came  from  a  mixtur 
of  "  sentimentality,  money-getting,  Monroeism,  and  manifest  dej 
tiny."  Like  many  quips  of  the  sort  the  epigram  unwittingly  cor 
ceals  the  truth  under  a  misconception  of  the  truth.  Understoo 
in  the  proper  sense  it  does  set  forth,  in  my  opinion,  the  foti 
motives  that  determine  the  real  attitude  of  the  United  State 
toward  the  Latin  American  republics,  and  the  Congress  at  Sant 
ago  will  be  an  efficient  means  of  rendering  the  attitude  unmu 
takable. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  that  body  an  appreciation  of  th 
genuine  purpose  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  be  reached  in 
manner  more  successful  than  ever  before.  "Monroeism"  wi 
be  shown  to  involve  neither  officious  tutelage,  designs  at  exploits 
tion,  unrighteous  interference,  nor  schemes  of  conquest,  bi 
rather  a  sincere  desire  to  assure'to  the  Latin  American  natior 
the  progress  and  the  prosperity  that  their  conditions  and  taleni 
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deserve,  while  rendering  them  free  from  the  dangers  of  possible 
projects  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  powers  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  New  World. 

The  participation  of  delegates  from  this  country  in  the  Con- 
gress will  promote  the  extension  to  Latin  America  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  that  influence  is  exemplified 
by  our  spirit  of  enterprise,  our  democratic  institutions,  our  educa- 
tional impulses  and  achievements,  and  by  our  social,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  political  training  in  general.  This  will  mean  the 
eventual  diversion  of. the  close  relationship,  material  and  intel- 
lectual, now  existing  between  most  of  the  Latin  American  repub- 
lics and  Europe,  from  that  continent  to  the  United  States.  No 
slight  feature  of  this  process  of  approximation  is  the  recognition 
that  is  sure  to  come  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  our  system  of  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education  to  the  needs  of  Latin  America.  As 
an  appreciation  of  this  fact  the  number  of  Latin  American  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  our  institutions  of  learning  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  practical  knowledge  that  they  will  gain  cannot 
fail  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  native  lands.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  service .  may  be  formed  when  we  remember  the 
circumstance  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  provided  with  vast  natural  re- 
sources, that  are  relatively  undeveloped.  Given  these  re- 
sources,, and  aided  by  foreign  capital  and  immigration,  we  have 
adapted  our  educational  methods  to  the  demands  of  a  wealth  that 
had  to  be  made  productive.  The  success  attending  our  efforts 
has  rendered  the  United  States  a  rich  and  powerful  nation. 
What  we  have  done  can  be  imitated  by  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  very  much  the  same  degree  if  the  men  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  development  are  prepared  for  the  task,  as  we  have  been, 
by  a  course  of  practical  and  systematic  training.  In  all  of  these 
aspects  of  influence  lies  "  manifest  destiny  "  as  a  motive  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  Latin  America. 

The, meetings  of  the  Congress  will  help  to  strengthen  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  sympathy  among  all  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. They  will  tend  to  awaken  an  active  consciousness  of 
American  solidarity  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  will  emphasize  the 
community  of  American  problems  that  can  be  solved  and  regu- 
lated only  by  the  republics  of  the  three  Americas  and  the  West 
Indies  co-operating  in  hearty  accord.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Congress  in  this  connection  will  be  its  facilita- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  fourth  Pan-American  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1910.  The  Congress  at  Santiago  affords 
an  extremely  valuable  opportunity  for  a  group  of  scientific  men, 
unhampered  by  official  instructions  and  undisturbed  by  dubious 
questions  of  ratification,  to  give  a  preliminary  consideration  to 
many  topics  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  future  Conference. 
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The  practical  bearing  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  may 
arrive  upon  the  labors  of  that  official  gathering  needs  no  remark. 
So  far  as  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  assume  a  share 
in  this  process  of  drawing  closer  the  friendly  ties  that  bind  the 
Americas  together,  herein  consists  our  "  sentimentality." 

Lastly,  the  discussions  of  the  Congress  at  Santiago  will  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  a  number  of  problems  con- 
nected specifically  with  the  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  In  brief  these  problems  may  be  said 
to  concern  the  system  of  transportation  and  communication,  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  the  growth  of  commerce.  Under  the 
first  of  the  three  heads  may  be  included  such  matters  as  the  im- 
provement in  shipping  facilities  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  South  America  in  particular,  the  construction  oi 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  probable  influence  of  that  waterwaj 
when  completed,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  Intercontinental 
Railroad  as  projected  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ay  res 
Regarding  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  commerce 
it  should  be  remembered  Latin  America  buys  more  than  foui 
times  as  much  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  especially  oi 
Europe,  as  it  does  from  the  United  States.  Statements  like  this 
coupled  with  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  enormous  natural 
resources  of  Latin  America,  furnish  some  idea  of  the  possibilitie! 
of  developing  our  trade  with  the  southern  republics.  Problems 
of  such  paramount  importance,  and  so  closely  bound  up  with  th< 
future  welfare  of  the  American  continent  as  a  whole,  assured!) 
deserve  a  joint  examination  by  scientists  from  so  many  of  th( 
states  concerned.  And  when  it  be  recalled,  also,  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  our  Latin  American  commerce  is  due  for  the  mosi 
part  to  the  backwardness  of  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  Soutl 
America  itself,  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  at  Santiago  assume 
even  a  greater  interest  flian  before. 

The  day  when  commerce  was  but  a  form  of  warfare  has  passed 
Now  it  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  agency  of  good,  not  only  ii 
contributing  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nations  thus  related 
but  in  diffusing  mutual  knowledge,  and  in  cementing  friendshij 
between  their  peoples.  While  we  exchange  our  products  we  com 
pare  ideas,  and  we  develop  sympathies.  The  benefits  confcrrec 
are  reciprocal  throughout.  If  this  be  the  sort  of  "money 
getting"  at  which  the  United  States  aspires  in  Latin  America 
let  us  make  the  most  of  it,  and  let  all  of  our  sister  republics  g( 
and  do  likewise.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Having  completed  our  Pan-American  pro 
gram,  we  are  now  to  have  general  discussion.  We  will  first  hea 
from  the  gentleman  who  represents  in  a  high  capacity  one  o 
our  distant  territories,  the  late  Chief  Justice  and  the  presen 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  W  F.  Frear. 
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HAWAII'S  INTEREST  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  W.  F.  FRE^lR 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference:  With  your 
permission,  I  will  express  a  few  thoughts,  suggested  by  my  resi- 
dence in  little,  remote  Hawaii,  bearing  upon  the  questions  before 
this  Conference.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  even  the  most 
far-reaching  questions  may  be  illumined  by  observation  or  experi- 
ment upon  a  small  scale.  The  history  of  Hawaii  is  a  great  his- 
tory in  miniature.  It  exhibits,  since  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
civilization  there  less  than  a  century  ago  and  in  small  compass, 
many  of  the  problems  and  their  solution  that  have  made  up  in 
large  part  the  histories  of  great  nations  of  centuries'  growth. 

For  four  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christian  civilization, 
those  islands  were  in  a  constant  state  of  internal  warfare.  Since 
then  there  have  migrated  thither  large  numbers  of  other  races — 
Americans,  Engli^,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Porto 
Ricans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  and  other  races,  making  per- 
haps the  most  cosmopolitan  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
offering  opportunity  for  a  continuation  and  an  intensification  of 
the  strife  that  had  so  long  existed  before.  Yet  so  clear  was  the 
mutuality  of  interests  among  these  different  races,  though  each 
lived  largely  its  own  life  and  had  its  own  individual  interests ;  and 
so  permeating  were  the  principles  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace  "  taken 
there  by  the  missionaries  and  propagated  by  their  descendants, 
that  the  history  of  that  little  group  has  flowed  on  smoothly  and 
with  wonderful  results.  It  has  illustrated  in  a  small  way  the 
words  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  made  only  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics that  no  difficulties  are  so  great  that  they  must  lead  to  war 
if  neither  party  really  desires  war;  while  no  difficulties  are  so 
trifling  but  that  they  may  lead  to  war  if  either  party  really  desires 
war.  It  is  all  in  the  spirit.  To  illustrate  by  a  single  instance. 
Ninety-one  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools  nearly  upset 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  through  that  nearly  involved 
two  nations  in  war.  The  same  problem  was  presented  in  Hawaii, 
with  five  thousand  Japanese  children,  and  was  solved  without  a 
ripple  of  excitement,  but  in  a  different  manner  and  a  different 
spirit.  If  in  these  little  islands,  of  Hawaii,  among  these  different 
races,  peace  could  be  maintained  through  a  sense  of  mutuality 
of  interests  and  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  may  we  not  hope  for  similar  results  on  a  larger  scale 
and  through  the  same  process. 

Little  Hawaii,  apparently  an  easy  prey  to  designing  nations, 
long  maintained  her  independence.     Why?    Once  she  lost  her 
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independence  for  a  short  time  and  on  its  restoration,  in  1843,  ^^ 
King  addressing  the  people  told  them  that  if  they  would  con- 
tinue numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  respected  by 
other  nations  and  A  peace  with  other  nations,  they  must  keep 
pace  with  advancing  civilization  and  pursue  righteousness.  In 
his  own  words :  "Ua  mau  ke  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono" — "The  life  of 
the  land  is  perpetuated  by  righteousness."  .That  has  ever  since 
been  the  motto  of  Hawaii.  It  was  that  pursuit  of  righteousness 
very  largely  that  led  the  United  States  government  in  1842  to 
make  what  might  be  called  a  declaration  of  neutrality  respecting 
Hawaii.  It  was  that,  too,  very  largely,  that  led  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence of  Hawaii.  If  a  nation  desires  peace  within  itself  and  peace 
with  other  nations,  it  must  lay  the  foundation  in  righteousness 
on  its  own  part ;  it  must  show  that  it  has  a  real  desire  for  justice 
and  a  real  desire  for  peace. 

One  other  thought,  suggested  by  the  situation  or  the  location 
of  Hawaii  at  the  center  of  the  greatest  of  oceans.  She  lies  there, 
alone, — the  naval  key,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  Pacific;  the 
commercial  cross-roads,  the  half-way  station.  It  was  long  ago 
predicted  that  that  ocean  would  become  the  theater  of  the  world's 
final  contest  for  permanent  commercial  and  political  supremacy. 
Every  nation  upon  its  borders  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds — 
some  with  the  vigor  of  first  youth,  others  with  that  of  rejuvena- 
tion. It  is  about  to  be  made  easily  accessible  by  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  on  this  side ;  on  the  other  side  the  largest 
of  nations  is  already  rubbing  its  eyes  in  its  awakening,  with  ten- 
fold the  population  of  her  neighbor,  Japan.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  any  people  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  and 
the  settlement  of  international  questions  by  peaceful  methods,  it 
is  the  people  of  Hawaii,  situated  as  they  are  at  what  might  natur- 
ally be  considered  an  international  storm  center.  That  is  to  their 
material  interests  and  I  believe  the  people  of  those  islands  gen- 
erally and  genuinely  desire  that. 

But  the  United  States  is  about  to  expend  over  four  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  fortification  of  those  islands  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  station  there.  That  will  be  only  a  beginning. 
A  great  fleet  has  just  gone  to  those  waters.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  desire  for  peace?  It  may 
seem  foolishness  to  some — to  others  not ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  object  is  peace.  The  point  of  difference  is  as  to 
th^  best  method  of  accomplishing  that  object.  I  for  one,  and  I 
think  the  peace-loving  people  of  Hawaii  in  general  also,  believe 
that  the  United  States  cannot  with  the  greatest  wisdom  continue 
to  pursue  the  methods  of  former  times.  Conditions  have  changed. 
The  United  States  has  entered  upon  the  arena  of  world  politics, 
and  especially  in  the  Far  East.     It  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
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feats  of  her  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  that  secured  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Qiina  and  the  Open  Door.  These  seemingly 
warlike  moves  are  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  Hawaii,  not 
merely  for  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  coast,  not  rnerely  for  the 
protection  of  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  not  merely  that 
we  may  be  prepared  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  but  also  that  the 
United  States  may  be  in  a  position  to  insure  peace  among  all  in 
that  storm  area.  A  recent  writer  on  the  Russian-Japanese  war 
referred  to  what  he  called  "the  irony  of  fate  in  dubbing  that  ocean 
the  Pacific."  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  offices — one  of 
the  grandest  anci  most  important  offices — of  the  United  States, 
through  riespect  engendered  by  her  own  extraordinary  internal 
material  and  moral  growth  and  respect  and  if  necessary  by  a 
showing  of  external  power,  by  her  own  efforts  and  by  bringing 
about  co-operation  among  the  powers  to  see  to  it  that  that  ocean 
has  been  rightly  named  the  Pacific ;  so  that  the  coming  contest 
upon  it  for  commercial  and  political  supremacy  may  be  a  peace- 
ful one.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  a  gentleman  we  are 
always  glad  to  hear.  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  political  economy  in  Columbia  University. 

THE  PART  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  ARBITRA- 
TION MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  JOHN  B.   CLARK 

Mr,  Smiley,  Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  topic  on  which  I  shall  speak  concerns  cer- 
tain recent  movements  in  the  labor  world,  which  seem  to  offer 
us  allies  in  the  cause  of  peace.  These  movements  certainly  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  members  of  this  Conference ;  but  they 
have  gone  without  anything  approaching  due  notice  by  the  world 
at  large.  There  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  formation  of  this 
Conference  when  we  could  not  count  on  a  more  or  less  cordial 
assistance  from  organized  labor  in  eflforts  to  prevent  war  and  to 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  a  system  of  arbitration.  While  that  has 
been  true,  the  amount  of  zeal  actually  displayed  in  that  cause  by 
organized  labor  has  not  been  as  great  heretofore  as  it  has  recently 
become.  The  reason  for  that  is  not  what  we  wish  it  were,  but 
the  fact  itself  we  have  to  make  the  most  of.  Organized  labor 
has  become  of  late  far  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  peace  than 
it  was.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while  in  England 
and  America  trade  unions  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  openly  and 
definitely  into  politics  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  chief  pur- 
poses, in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  they  do  so;  and  it 
is  there  among  continental  nations  that  the  influence  of  labor  has 
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largely  affected  not  only  the  laws  of  the  different  countries,  but 
the  relations  of  the  countries  to  each  other.  It  is  the  international 
character  of  such  unions  which,  though  not  new,  is  much  more 
dominant  than  it  ever  was  before.  .The  workmen  of  different 
countries  have  come  to  feel  themselves  so  much  a  band  of  breth- 
ren that  some  of  them  have  almost  considered  the  question 
whether  their  allegiance  belongs  primarily  to  their  class 
or  their  country;  and  the  question  has  even  been  debated 
whether  in  the  case  of  war  they  would  fight  for  theif  country  at 
all.  Personally  I  think  that  their  allegiance  to  their  own  coun- 
tries is  more  dominant  than  in  their  utterances  they  sometimes 
make  it,  and  that,  if  war  should  actually  arise,  they  could 
be  relied  upon  to  do  such  patriotic  fighting  as  they  have  done 
heretofore.  The  question  of  brotherhood  with  men  of  other 
countries  would,  for  the  moment,  be  held  in  abeyance.  Never- 
theless, that  sense  of  brotherhood  is  growing  and  would  most 
assuredly  lead  the  organized  workers  of  the  world  to  protest 
against  and  resist  by  every  means  short  of  rebellion  any  policy 
on  the  part  of  their  governments  which  would  force  them  to  fight 
against  those  whom  they  regard  as  brethren. 

Now  recently  there  has  come  upon  the  field  a  power  which  is 
not  new  but  has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  additional  importance, 
namely,  modern  socialism.  And  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  a  grand  concession  as  to  .one  of  the  claims  of  the  socialist 
party.  This  I  do  the  more  willingly  because  I  am  far  from  agree- 
ing with  the  ultimate  purposes  of  that  party.  It  claims  to  be  the 
great  peace  society  of  the  world  and  has  done  much  to  justify 
that  claim.  As  in  the  case  of  the  organized  labor  there  is 
reason  for  it  which  is  not  wholly  agreeable.  Ix  was  once  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  a  labor  leader  of  the  United  States.  Just  after 
the  beginning  of  this  series  of  conferences  I  asked  him  for  certain 
facts  concerning  the  protests  made  by  bodies  of  laborers  both  in 
Europe  and  America  against  a  recent  war  and,  in  giving  me  the 
facts,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  a  somewhat  apologetic 
attitude,  lest  I  should  think  that  laborers  were  unduly  soft- 
hearted. He  said,  "  It  is  not  because  we  are  particularly  tender- 
hearted but  because  we  have  another  war  on  hand."  It  is  the  fact 
that  they  feel  they  are  fighting  the  capitalist  class  in  every  coun- 
try— ^that  they  have  an  issue  which  they  must  push  through  to 
success,  and  that  cannot  be  carried  to  success  without  very  close 
relations  between  the  brethren  in  different  countries — ^that  makes 
them  so  earnest  in  this  direction.  Now  that  consideration  has 
become  far  more  apparent  and  more  dominant  than  it  formerly 
was.  \Vhat  the  great  socialist  bodies  of  the  various  countries 
want  is  something  more  radical  than  getting  better  wages  by 
making  better  bargains  with  their  employers.  They  want  no 
compromise  with  the  existing  wage  system.    They  want  it  com- 
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pletely  abolished.  They  want  that  done  which  would  be  to  the 
deadly  injury  of  capitalists  as  a  class.  And  the  warfare  they  have 
on  hand — ^that  which  drives  them  into  a  position  of  fraternity 
with  each  other — is  a  much  more  powerful  incentive  than  the  one 
in  which  the  trade  unionists  are  engaged.  One  could  count  on  a 
protest  from  all  the  organized  bands  of  socialists  the  world  over 
so  loud  and  so  powerful  that  it  would  out-do  any  protest  that  has 
ever  been  officially  made  against  the  declaration  of  war.  It  would 
be  heard  and  respected  in  our  own  country,  where  the  socialistic 
movement  has  not  gone  so  far  as  it  has  in  many  others. 

Now  what  does  that  mean  as  to  the  policy  of  peace  societies? 
Is  there  a  way  whereby  this  enormous  and  growing  force  may  be 
effectively  utilized  ?  Does  it  mean  that  we  can  count  on  a  very 
large  membership  of  trade  unionists  and  socialists  in  the  peace 
societies  of  the  world.  I  think  the  answer  of  those  who  have 
tried  some  experiments  in  this  direction  would  probably  be  "  no  " 
rather  than  "  yes."  Though  possibly,  as  the  world  still  lives  in 
hope  of  getting  the  organized  workingmen  into  the  church,  we 
may  hope,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  them  into  the  peace  societies. 
But  we  have  formed  a  close  affiliation  with  commercial  bodies, 
and  to  our  great  advantage.  The  cause  we  seek  to  promote  has 
been  enormously  furthered  by  the  affiliation  which  not  only  this 
Conference  but  the  peace  organizations  have  formed  with  the 
various  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  kindred 
bodies,  whose  interests  are  so  disastrously  affected  by  the  out- 
break of  war.  That  however  tends  to  put  our  organizations  in 
affiliation  with  those  with  which  the  socialists  and  the  organized 
laborers  have  an  issue.  And  if  they  are  to  be  each  others'  breth- 
ren, because  they  are  not  altogether  brotherly  towards  us,  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  possible  to  expect  them  to  come  into  our  ranks  as 
individuals  and  simply  enlarge  our  numbers.  The  laboring  men 
of  the  different  lands  will  work  the  harder  for  peace  with  each 
other  if  they  hold  aloof  from  us,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  secure  concurrent  action  with  the  bodies  as  a 
whole.  If  we  did  nothing  whatsoever,  they  would  go  on  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  arbitration.  What  they  would  do  would  be  in 
line  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do;  and  they  would  powerfully 
second  our  efforts.  Their  influence  now  is  so  powerful  that  it 
almost  carries  with  it  the  key  to  success  in  the  further  and  more 
difficult  things  which  the  friends  of  peace  have  still  to  accomplish. 
We  have  done  much,  and  in  my  opinion,  what  we  have  already 
accomplished  has  been  aided  in  an  essential  way  and  without  much 
observation  by  this  same  influence.  What  has  been  thus  far 
gained  could  not  have  been  gained  without  it.  The  influence  is 
now  much  more  dominant  than  it  has  been  and  is  more  likely  to 
carry  weight  in  the  councils  of  governments.  It  can  assist  us  at 
this  critical  point,  where  we  find  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Mead  has  said, 
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"  between  great  achievements  and  great  diflSculties."  It  is  a  foro 
that  can  overcome  the  difficulties,  if  anything  in  the  world  cai 
do  so. 

And  how  just  one  riiore  word  as  to  the  cost  of  securing  peac( 
by  this  means.  It  looks,  oh  the  face  of  it,  as  though,  if  peace  de 
pended  on  this  influence — ^and  in  my  judgment  it  does  so-=-i 
would  have  to  be  secured  at  the  cost  of  a  very  serious  break  ii 
the  fraternal  relations  between  different  classes  within  each  coiin 
try.  Are  we  insuring  ourselves  against  war  at  the  cost  of  a  grea 
amount  of  suspicion  and  enmity  among  our  own  people?  Ex 
actly  that  is  scarcely  true.  The  growing  suspicion,  enmity  am 
the  struggle  of  classes  we  should  have  in  any  case.  It  woul< 
have  existed  even  though  war  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  pes 
sibility,  and  the  measures  we  are  now  taking  to  prevent  war  d< 
not  aggravate  the  trouble  at  home,  but  rather  tend  to  lessen  it 
The  existence  of  this  line  of  demarcation  within  every  country 
with  its  basis  of  class  contention,  does  now  work  powerfully  ii 
the  direction  of  peace  between  nations  and  is  likely  to  continui 
to  do  so.  We  must  make  the  most  of  this ;  and  the  question  arise 
how  we  can  find  the  way  to  do  it.  We  should  exhaust  our  diplo 
macy  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  in  international  affairs  wit! 
those  who,  in  internal  affairs  are,  in  a  certain  way,  against  us. 

We  have  not,  then,  bought  a  prospect  of  peace  with  other  na 
tions  at  the  cost  of  any  increase  of  enmity  among  ourselves.  I 
is  in  order,  however,  to  ask  whether  the  enmity  that  exists  i 
bound  to  be  permanent.  After  wars  are  things  of  the  past — ^afte 
the  court  of  arbitration  shall  be  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  all  nation 
must  and  will  resort  to  it — ^shall  we  find  ourselves  in  a  state  o 
internal  dissension  which,  if  it  does  not  mean  civil  war,  will  meai 
a  menace,  here  and  there,  to  local  order  and  security  and  an  en( 
of  the  hope  of  general  brotherhood  ?  If  so,  our  last  state  will  b 
worse  than  the  first.  There  is  ground  for  hope  for  a  better  out 
come.  Arbitration  will  have  its  field  within  nations  as  well  a 
between  them  and  cordial  and  brotherly  relations  are  not  a  drear 
though,  frankly,  the  realization  of  them  seems  farther  off  thai 
the  ending  of  international  wars.  In  these  matters  the  economis 
is  not  forbidden  to  invoke  the  aid  of  moral  forces.  He  lapse 
here — if  it  be  a  lapse — into  idealism  and  believes  in  a  future  o 
harmony  and  fraternity,  even  though,  by  his  own  accustomei 
methods,  he  cannot  fully  blaze  the  route  by  which  humanity  wi] 
reach  it.  Quarrels  and  enmities  will  ultimately  end,  as  will  liters 
battles.  Men  are  destined  to  be  brothers  in  spirit  as  they  are  i 
blood.  The  day  of  general  peace  is  coming ;  but  it  will  take  mor 
elevated  forces  than  those  of  mere  self-interest  to  bring  ii 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  has  been  known  to  th 
American  public  for  many  years,  having  served  with  distinctio 
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in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  from  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily returned  to  his  profession.  I  am  glad  to  present  General 
and  ex-Senator  Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

ARMIES  AND  NAVIES  A  NECESSITY 

REMARKS  OF  HON.   CHARLES  F.   MANDERSON 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  the  first  time 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  these  conferences. 
And  I  want  to  say  as  a  preamble  that  I  not  only  have 
been  charmed  with  what  I  have  heard  and  have  seen, 
but  I  have  an  earnest  and  heartfelt  desire  that  these 
conferences  may  continue  the  perfect  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  accomplished.  No  man  can  desire  with  greater 
strength  and  with  more  heartfelt  force  than  myself  the  coming 
of  the  time  of  peace  among  nations ;  and  anything  that  I  can  do, 
anything  that  I  can  say  in  co-operation  with  your  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  that  international  arbitration  that  would  prevent  war, 
I  will  do  and  I  will  say.  And  yet  I  have  not  that  hearty  feeling 
that  some  of  those  who  have  addressed  you  seem  to  have  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  time  of  peace  and  quiet.  True  at  this 
time  there  is  no  war ;  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem  to  have 
settled  down  to  a  period  of  peace.  But  I  doubt  its  continuance, 
and  not  that  I  desire  war,  for  I  have  seen  it  through  four  years 
of  devastating  strife  in  all  its  terrors  and  its  horrors ;  not  that  I 
believe  that  great  results  beneficial  to  mankind  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  warfare ;  not  that  I  agree  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence He  brings  great  results  by  these  war  conflicts,  but  because 
I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  existing  facts.  I  fear  that  war  may 
yet  come  to  us.  I  have  heard  expressions  in  private  conversa- 
tion here  and  from  some  who  have  publicly  spoken  looking  to  that 
that  we  all  desire — ^the  disarmament  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  perhaps  would  induce  peace  to  reign.  I  have  heard  expres- 
sions of  antagonism  to  the  maintenance  in  this  Republic  of  ours 
of  an  army,  and  criticism  upon  the  exhibition  of  naval  force  that 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  now 
^oing  on.  I  do  not  feel  like  making  such  criticism.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  do  a  better  thing  during  his  administration  of  public 
affairs  than  the  sending  of  these  white  ships  of  ours  across  the 
seas  to  visit  foreign  powers.  It  means  a  vast  expenditure,  but 
it  is  money  well  expended;  for  we  will  show  that  we  are  in  that 
wise  condition  of  preparedness  for  peace  and  that  we  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  that  "  in 
time  of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war."  These  white  ships  of 
peace  of  ours  are  shortly  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  exhibit  their 
conquering  strength,  their  virile  force,  to  the  Asiatic  powers.     I 


think  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  For  no  thinking  mai 
can  close  his  eyes  to  that  that  I  believe  will  be  the  next  great  wai 
of  conflict.  The  Empire  of  Japan,  bumptious,  self-opinionated 
shaking  hands  with  itself  over  its  great  victory  over  Russia,  hai 
warlike  ambitions,  only,  as  I  believe,  held  in  check  at  this  tim( 
by  lack  of  financial  ability  to  meet  a  conflict.  She  is  exercising 
a  dominating  and  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Empire  of  China 
She  may  be  or  she  may  not,  but  it  is  strongly  expected  that  sh< 
is  exercising  an  influence  that  points  to  danger  in  India.  Indij 
for  many  years  has  not  been  so  bestirred  and  excited  and  s< 
filled  with  opposition  to  British  rule  as  she  is  to-day ;  and  it  look 
somewhat  as  though  there  might  be  in  the  near  future  a  coalitioi 
of  these  three  Asiatic  powers  that  may  cause  us  infinite  trouble 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  so.  I  do  not  want  to  see  more  war.  I  woulc 
dread  a  conflict  between  this  Republic  and  any  nation.  But  w< 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  that  that  exists.  While  we  long  anc 
hope  for  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  let  me  say  t( 
this  peace-loving  assembly,  with  which  I  am  in  hearty  accord,  tha 
we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  our  navies  and  dismiss  even  oui 
small  and  insignificant  army. 

But  is  foreign  conflict  all  for  which  we  should  be  prepared 
There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  change  in  this  country  in  th( 
matter  of  immigration.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  lool 
and  see  what  had  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  years  in  th^ 
immigration  to  the  United  Stjates.  In  the  twenty  years  fron 
1840  to  i860,  there  came  to  this  country  from  foreign  lands,  forty 
three  per  cent,  of  Irish  (it  is  said  that  the  Irishman  has  showi 
ability  to  govern  every  land  but  his  own)  and  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  Germans,  making  of  the  entire  population  of  those  twenty 
years  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  Irish  and  German  akin  to  us  ii 
blood  and  race.  From  1901  to  1906  the  percentage  of  immig^a 
tion  from  Ireland  is  five  per  cent,  instead  of  forty-three  per  cent 
and  from  Germany  five  per  cent,  instead  of  thirty-five,  and  th< 
balance  of  the  population  that  has  come  to  our  shores  fron 
foreign  lands  is  of  Italian  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  of  Austrian: 
and  Hungarians  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  of  Russians  and  Polei 
twenty  per  cent.,  making  from  these  different  nations,  largely 
of  southern  Europe,  seventy-fiye  per  cent,  of  the  entire  immigra 
tion,  and  but  ten  per  cent,  from  the  British  Isles  and  Germany 
Now  these  are  startling  figures,  for  they  give  to  us  the  reasoi 
for  some  disturbances  throughout  this  land  of  ours  that  hav( 
greatly  worried  us.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  these  peoples  who  an 
coming  to  us  in  such  great  numbers  to  become  of  the  Americai 
type.  The  future  will  take  care  of  it  of  course,  their  childrei 
and  their  children's  children  will  be  good  Americans,  but  tha 
they  have  been  in  the  years  that  have  just  passed  and  that  the] 
will  be  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  disturbing  influences  be 
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cause  of  their  extreme  socialistic  and  their  anarchistic .  disposi- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  mention  these  facts,  this  threat,  if 
you  please  to  so  call  it,  of  foreign  aggression,  this  disturbing  in- 
fluence among  ourselves,  simply  because  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  a  safe  time  for  us  to  abandon  either  army  or  navy.  I  wish  we 
could.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  peace  to  reign  on  earth.  But 
it  can  only  come  with  good-will  toward  men ;  the  two  must  unite ; 
the  peace  on  earth  must  follow  the  good-will  among  men. 

I  do  not  want  to  detain  you.  I  know  perhaps  it  is  a  little  jar- 
ring for  one  to  depart  from  preaching  the  roseate  doctrines  of 
peace  and  to  mention  that  which  may  disturb  peace  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  war,  but  man  seems  to  be  a  combative  animal,  and 
that  which  characterizes  the  individual  man  seems  to  characterize 
collective  men  as  they  gather  in  the  nations ;  and  until  we  eradi- 
cate this  combative  disposition  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
flicts that  are  bound  to  come.  But  I  will  not  jar  or  disturb  you 
further  by  prophecies  of  that  description ;  I  simply  want  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  fact  that  this  Republic  of  ours,  if  it  should 
lead  as  a  peace  maker  must  be  in  condition  to  maintain  peace 
by  fighting  for  it  if  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  peace.  But 
I  will  not  detain  you  further,  the  hour  is  late  and  the  heat  has 
been  oppressive  and  I  simply  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
txxu    (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar:  May  I  say  just  a  word?  I  have  had 
dealings  with  Japan  for  thirty  odd  years.  I  know  the  people  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  better  friends  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
than  the  Japanese.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  as  little  danger  of  a 
war  with  Japan  as  of  a  war  with  the  moon. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley:  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  invite  to  this  Conference  people  of  widely 
diflFering  views.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Senator  Mander- 
son's  remarks,  and  thank  him  for  presenting  his  views.  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  him,  but,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  I  doubt 
if  the  time  will  ever  come  when  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have 
both  armies  and  navies  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  permanent 
government.. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  niorning. 


XCbftd  Seddfon 

Thursday  Morning,  May  2L  1906 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  much  gratified  that  the  represe 
tive  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  has  come  to 
Conference  to  take  part  in  our  discussions.  I  have  the  he 
to  present  a  gentleman  who  has  served  his  country  with  g 
distinction,  the  Ambassador  of  Japan,  His  Excellency,  Ba 
KoGORo  Takahira. 

(The  Conference,  rising,  received  the  Ambassador  with  g 
applause.) 

JAPAN'S  DEVELOPMENT  A  WORK  OF  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  BARON  KOGORO  TAKAHIRA*  * 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  highly  gratified  to 
able  to  meet  you  here  to-day  because  all  of  you  are  devotee 
the  lofty  cause  of  peace  and  welfare  for  all  mankind  and 
working  so  indefatigably  to  attain  that  desirable  end. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  invitation  and  the  letter?  which  t  recei 
from  the  promoters  of  your  Conference  and  the  friends  of  i 
presume  you  are  expecting  me  to  say  something  unusually 
teresting  to  you.  Perhaps  you  may  have  entertained  such  exj 
tation  owing  to  the  unique  position  Japan  occupies  in  the 
East,  but  she  is  only  a  young  member  of  the  international  c 
munity,  eager  to  learn  the  best  means  and  the  ways  of  the  e 
sisters  and  to  adopt  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  ass 
late  herself  to  the  recognized  method  of  modern  life.  I  h 
therefore,  not  much  to  add  to  what  must  be  already  in  your  mi 
and  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  greatly  disappoint  you  in  ) 
expectation. 

In  regard  to  arbitration,  each  year  shows  a  steady  advanc 
this  movement  to  perpetuate  peace,  and  each  year  witnessei 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  advocates.  Arbitration  is  < 
sidered  a  practical  means  to  bring  about  the  amicable  settler 
of  international  disputes  and  in  that  way  to  preserve  friendlj 
lations  between  nations.  You  are  certainly  aware  that  s 
many  years  Japan  has  been  sometimes  a  party  to  this  me' 
of  adjusting  international  differences.  When,  therefore, 
American  government  took  the  initiative  to  conclude  arbitrs 

*Baron  Takahira's  address,  printed  in  the  third  session,  for  which  it  had  been  pn 
was  actually  delivered  at  the  fifth  session. — Ed. 
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conventions  with  the  powers,  Japan  promptly  accepted  its  pro- 
posal.   I  do  not  know  whether  conventions  of  this  character 
exactly  accord  with  your  idea.    At  all  events,  you  can  see  from 
the  attitude  of  the  powers  thus  shown,  that,  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  among  the  nations 
has  been  gradually  promoted,  the  moral  sense  of  duty  advanced 
and  the  danger  of  international   complications   proportionately 
lessened.    This  is  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  at  which  you 
are  aiming,  and  I  hope  you  may  feel  repaid  for  your  undertaking. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  distinguished 
itself  in  the  foreign  policy  by  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play,  and  yet,  with  such  a  power,  strong  and  civilized  as  the  prime 
mover,  nothing  farther  could  be  accomplished  than  what  has  been 
done.    It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  not  only  an  amicable 
method  of  adjusting  international  disputes  but  also  a  means  to 
prevent  such  disputes,  should  be  considered  and  adopted  if  pos- 
sible.   Undoubtedly,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  devise  such  a 
measure  through  a  mutual  understanding  between  nations.     It 
is,  perhaps,  impossible,  but  if  the  moral  sense  of  duty  among  the 
nations  advances  with  the  prpgresst'of  civilization  it  appears  not 
entirely  hopeless  to  attain  such  an  end  in  some  way.    A  careful 
study  of  international  disputes  establishes,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
they  arise  almost  as  much,  if  not  more,  from  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  country  affected,  as  they  do  from  the  conflict  of  out- 
side interests ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  such  questions  that 
where  they  occur  there  are  almost  always  signs  of  disorder,  re- 
trogression, or  misgovemment.     In  this  respect,  political  obser- 
vation somewhat  resembles  meteorological  observations.       The 
rain  comes  from  where  there  are  clouds.     International  disputes 
develop  where  there  ar«  undesirable  conditions  of  life  such  as 
I  have  just  mentioned.     I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the 
less  modem  or  the  less  organized  states  are  in  the  wrong  in  all 
international  questions.       On  the  contrary,  there  are  cases  in 
which  such  countries  deserve  sincere  sympathy.     But  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  less  modern  or  the  less  organized  states 
present  more  frequently  a  cause  of  public  anxiety  on  account  of, 
international    disputes,   and    it   may    be    reasonably    questioned 
whether  the  unsettled  condition  they  present — politically,  econom- 
ically or  otherwise — does  not  lead  to  such  disputes.     There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  aggression  was  a  synonym  of 
power,  and  the.  smaller  or  the  weaker  nations  were  always  con- 
sidered the  sufferers,  but  the  history  of  the  political  life  of  Euro- 
pean states  shows  that  with  their  advancement  in  civilization, 
apprehension  of  unprovoked  attack  has  been  gradually  disappear- 
ing.    Otherwise  the  comparatively  small  states  would  be  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  dangers  of  aggression.     In  these  states, 
however,  good  government  constitutes  power  in  itself  and  high 
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civilization  makes  felt  its  influence.  As  a  result  they  hold 
independent  a  position  as  the  greater  powers,  and  do  not  all 
themselves  to  t>ecome  a  source  of  serious  international  questic 

But,  in  other  countries,  where  we  see  more  frequently 
occurrence  of  international  complications,  it  appears  that  don 
tic  troubles,  administrative  disorganization  and  national  inaptiti 
have  often  been  the  cause  of  foreign  concern  and  difficu! 
This  naturally  suggests  an  inquiry  to  establish  whether  this  vi 
be  correct  and  if  so,  to  devise,  if  possible,  some  means  to  remc 
the  cause  of  trouble. 

As  regards  Japan,  young  as  she  is  as  a  modem  nation,  I  n 
say  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood  that  she  is  holding  1 
own  despite  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  through  which  she  has  b< 
passing  during  the  last  half  century.  The  incessant  criticis 
and  complaints  that  have  been  brought  against  her  regarding  1 
attitude  and  policies  in  the  Far  East  appear  to  be,  in  my  opinii 
due  to  the  rather  hasty  conclusions  of  travelling  observers.  So 
are  advanced  against  our  action  in  our  new  field  of  industi 
activities  in  Manchuria;  others  against  the  attitude  we  lis 
adopted  in  the  less  organized  kingdom  under  our  protecti< 
These  are  the  countries  from  which  Japan  acquired  in  fom 
times  her  system  of  government,  education  and  even  religion, 
means  of  which  we  regulated  our  political  and  social  life, 
these  countries  could  live  up  to  their  ideas  of  government  a 
society,  however  obsolete  they  may  be,  it  is  certain  they  coi 
maintain  their  position  more  securely.  But  failing  in  this  tli 
have  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  an  unhappy  condition— d 
organized,  misgoverned,  impoverished, — ^and  thus  have  permit! 
themselves  to  become  the  prey  of  sinister  designs  and  selfish  pi 
poses.  With  such  countries  as  neighbors,  Japan  could  not  i 
repose  but  found  her  own  position  threatened  and  she  was  fina 
obliged  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  her  self-preservati 
and  to  assume  responsibilities  for  their  peace  and  happiness. 

It  is  from  our  experience  in  these  countries  that  I  think  a  pi 
ventive  measure  may  be  as  much,  if  not  more  necessary  as 
subsequent  course  like  arbitration  in  removing  the  danger 
international  complications.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  i 
ability  to  adjust  international  disorder,  inaptitude  to  assimil; 
universal  usage,  and  indifferent  method  of  dealing  with  intt 
national  questions  often  create  serious  complications.  If,  the; 
fore,  the  causes  of  such  complications  are  found  really  to  be  mc 
of  a  domestic  than  of  a  foreign  origin,  the  remedy  must  coi 
from  within  and  not  from  without. 

In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  there  is  not  much  rex 
for  excuse  and  pretext  to  the  out-of-date-way  of  action  in  evei 
thing.  The  twentieth  century  must  be  considered  more  mode 
than  the  nineteenth  century  and  no  one  is  certain  what  wond4 
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will  be  announced  to-morrow  to  supersede  the  wireless  telegraphy. 
Every  comer  of  the  world  should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  principle  of  "  majority  to  rule  " 
observed  in  the  popular  assembly  is  the  result  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  social  organism  from  the  desire  and  efforts  to 
maintain  its  orderly  existence.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
only  by  adaptation  to  environment  that  we  find  successful  means 
of  struggle  for  life.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  adaptation  to  major- 
ity that  die  nation  finds  security,  comfort  and  repose  as  does  the 
individual.  With  such  an  idea  in  view,  Japan  is  working  in  the 
Far  East  and  however  remote  the  scene  of  action  may  be  from 
the  center  of  civilization,  we  have  no  idea  to  do  anything  against 
the  law  and  the  principle  recognized  in  the  civilized  world.  Dis- 
order, retrogression  and  misgovemment  which  called  for  our 
action  cannot  be  removed  in  one  day  and  in  removing  them,  some 
struggles  must  necessarily  ensue.  To-day  we  are  at  the  stage  of 
such  a  struggle.  There  may  be  unsatisfactory  scenes  to  the  eyes 
of  travelling  observers,  but  criticisms  and  complaints  on  that 
account  without  taking  into  consideration  what  is  actually  in- 
tended for  or  aimed  at,  can  never  be  accepted.  We  have  a  say- 
ing—" Lode  at  our  work  when  done."  I  have  to  use  this  expres- 
sion in  answering  the  criticisms  of  travellers,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  tell  them  to  stop  their  criticisms,  for  we  are  not  afraid  of  the 
truth.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  criticisms  it  will  be  a  good 
lesson  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  however  con- 
tinually and  systematically  they  may  be  sent  from  the  Far  East 
against  Japan  so  long  as  they  are  not  the  result  of  unfriendly 
design  intended  to  mislead  the  friendly  public  of  this  great  peace- 
loving  country.  It  is,  however,  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  our 
work  that  even  in  its  "  half-done  "  stage  there  is  no  danger  of 
disturbing  international  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  so  far 
as  our  influence  extends.  So  much  is  certain,  and  I  venture  to 
claim  for  my  country  the  present  condition  of  peace  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  place  on  a  more  solid  and  perpetual  basis.  We 
have  no  other  idea  than  to  secure  our  own  peace  by  having  organ- 
ized states  as  our  neighbors  and  to  prosper  ourselves  by  having 
prosperous  countries  as  our  neighbors.  Your  work  of  arbitra- 
tion is  a  subsequent  measure  to  preserve  friendly  relations  be- 
tween nations,  as  I  said  before.  Our  work  of  reformation  may 
be  considered  as  a  preventive  measure  against  the  occurrence  of 
international  disputes.  One  seems  as  indispensable  as  the  other 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
at  Washington  your  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  well  said 
that  the  matters  in  dispute  between  nations  are  nothing ;  the  spirit 
which  deals  with  them  is  everything.  If  every  country  deals  with 
the  matters  between  nations  and  also  its  own  internal  affairs  in 
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a  right  spirit,  I  am  sure  that  even  arbitration  will  no  longer 
found  necessary  and  you  will  be  able  to  fully  enjoy  a  genu 
tranquillity  of  the  Spring  days  at  this  beautiful  spot  on  JL* 
Mohonk.     ( Applause. ) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Baron  Takahira's  address,  the  folic 
i!ig  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  was  referred 
the  Business  Committee  of  the  Confer.ence,  approved  by  tl 
Committee,  presented  by  its  Chairman  to  the  Conference  a 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  Fourteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inl 
national  Arbitration  rejoices  that  so  many  treaties  of  arbitration  h; 
been  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
expresses  its  peculiar  gratification  with  the  arbitration  treaty  with 
Empire  .of  Japan.  Having  confidence  in  the  enlightenment  and  peace 
intentions  ,.of  Japan,  we  regret  the  unfounded  talk  of  war  with  t 
country  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  an  element  among  our  people. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  'signed  by  the  officers 
the  Conference,  be  presented  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  His  E;ccellen 
Baron  Kogoro  Takahira." 

TUE  Chairman:  The  distinguished  Ambassador  of  Gn 
Britain  who  had  hoped  to  be  with  us,  but  who  has  been  < 
tained  in  Washington,  has  written  Mr.  Smiley  a  letter  whi 
the  Secretary  will  read. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATK 

LETTER  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JAMES  BR YCE 

BRITISH  EMBASSY 

Washington,  May  i6,  1908 

Dear  Mr,  Smiley:  To  my  great  regret  it  is  impossible  for  1 
to  leave  Washington  during  the  coming  week  to  attend  t 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  to  which  you  have  kindly  invit 
me.  Pray  express  to  your  friends  assembled  to  promote  t 
sacred  cause  of  peace  and  arbitration  how  sorry  I  am  I  ca 
not  be  with  you  and  them. 

That  cause  has  been  making  substantial,  progress.  T 
conclusion  of  so  many  treaties  of  arbitration  between  t 
United  States  and  other  powers,  marks  a  real  onward  st< 
Next  to  the  arbitration  treaty  concluded  between  my  01 
country  and  yours,  none  of  these  instruments  g^ve  me  mc 
profound  satisfaction  than  those  you  have  made  with  Mexi« 
whose  advance  under  the  administration  of  President  Porfi 
Diaz  has  been  so  striking,  and  that  with  the  Island  Emp 
of  Japan.  These  three  treaties  have  provided  the  means  for 
amicable  settlement  of  any  cause  of  difference  that  may.  he 
after  arise  between  your  country  and.  the  two  great  natic 


that  live  north  and  south  of  the  United  States,  and  the  two 
g^eat  nations  of  Australia  and  Japan,  your  neighbors  beyond 
the  sea.  Taken  together,  they  all  make  the  ocean  that  bounds 
you  6n  the  west  veritably  and  in  a  new  sense  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  now  remains  for  the  people  and  the  press  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  entered  into  those  treaties  to  see  that  full  effect  is 
given  to  them,  and  that  if  any  cause  of  dispute  should  arise 
there  shall  be  no  disposition  to  stir  up  angry  feelings,  no  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  obligation  to  resort  to  that  means  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  which  arbitration  provides. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  best  wishes  for  an  agreeable  and 
useful  gathering  which  shall  carry  still  further  the  excellent 
work  achieved  already  at  these  Conferences. 

Very  truly  yours,   . 

JAMES   BRYCE. 
(Applause^) 

Messages  of  regret  at  inability  to  attend  the  Conference  were 
also  read  from  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir 
Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  Hon.  George  W. 
Ross,  Member  of  the.  Canadian  Senate  and  Sir  William 
MuLocK,  President  of  Canadian  Peace  Association. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  one  well  known  to  this 
Conference,  Professor  George  W.  Kirch wey,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  WORLD'S   PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  W.    KIRCH  WEY 

Afr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In 
announcing  as  my  topic,  "  International  Law  and  the  World's 
Peace,"  I  shall  not  apologize  for  using  the  term  "  peace  "  in 
this  audience.  Arbitration  is,  as  every  one  will  concede,  not 
an  end  in  itself.  We  do  not  seek  arbitration  for  the  sake  of 
arbitration ;  we  seek  arbitration  in  order  that  the  world's  peace 
may  thereby  be  promoted.  And  if  the  world's  peace  may  be 
promoted  by  other  means  than  arbitration,  I  am  sure  that  the 
manner  of  promoting  it,  even  if  advocated  on  this  floor,  will 
not  be  regarded  as  alien  to  the  central  purposes  of  this 
gathering. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  when  we  speak,  as  we  some- 
times do,  of  the  desirability  of  the  reign  of  law  in  international 
affairs,  we  forget  the  extent  to  which  international  affairs 
as  a  matter  of  fact  are  regulated  by  law;  the  law  that  we  call 
international  law.     We  find  this  especially  illustrated  in  the 
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relations  of  countries  at  war.  That  which  we  call  a  state  o 
war  is  a  process,  carefully  regulated  by  law,  for  settling  ; 
controversy  which  has  arisen  between  nations.  The  paralle 
which  international  law  supplies  with  other  forms  of  primi 
tive  law  which  have  existed  among  men  is  most  intercstinj 
and  significant.  Primitive  law  is  mostly  concerned  witl 
procedure  and  comparatively  little  with  the  delimitation  o 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  individuals.  International  lav 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  procedure  and  settlement 
of  controversies  and  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  wit! 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations;  the  laws  of  wa 
are  the  laws  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  international  litigatioi 
The  parallel  may  be  pushed  a  step  further  and  therefore  mad 
a  little  closer.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  own  legal  develop 
ment,  as  you  are  all  aware,  the  favorite  method  for  centuric! 
I  might  almost  say  the  only  method,  of  determining  contrc 
versies  between  individuals  was  by  the  method  that  we  ca 
private  war,  or  trial  by  battle;  a  method  which  was  as  can 
fully  regulated  by  the  courts,  supervised  by  the  entire  ms 
chinery  of  government  as  is  to-day  the  method  for  settlin 
international  controversies.  It  is  not  true  that  in  the  midj 
of  arms,  the  laws  are  silent.  In  the  midst  of  arms,  the  la^ 
of  international  procedure  emerges  and  determines  the  se 
tlement  of  the  controversy.  Now  the  objects  of  a  settle 
jurisprudence — described  by  us  as  the  reign  of  law — are  tw< 
fold :  First,  to  remove  causes  of  friction  by  the  strict  del 
nition  of  rights ;  and,  second,  to  adjust  controversies  by  peao 
able  means. 

It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  ends  that  the  attention  of  th 
conference  and  of  the  friends  of  peace  everywhere  has  be< 
principally  directed.  I  will  not  say  that  this  has  been  a  mi 
take.  It  has  probably  been  inevitable.  But,  if  we  are  to  1 
guided  by  our  experiences  in  the  evolution  of  our  priva 
legal  relations,  we  shall  do  well  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  tl 
negotiation  of  treaties  of  arbitration,  desirable  as  these  m« 
be,  to  the  development  of  an  international  tribunal  which  shj 
command  the  confidence  of  the  nations.  Trial  by  battle  di< 
hard,  and  was  reluctantly  abandoned  in  favor  of  trial  I 
jury  owing  to  the  early  imperfections  of  the  jury  system  ai 
the  general  lack  of  confidence  in  that  popular  tribunal.  / 
early  law  book,  called  "  The  Mirror  of  Justice,"  denounc 
the  institution  of  the  jury  system  and  impeaches  the  kii 
with  usurpation  in  decreeing  that  thereafter  defendants  a 
cused  of  crime  should  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  a  jury.  Th 
treatise  says,  it  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  law  and  custc 
of  the  realm,  it  is  a  grave  abuse  that  a  man  should  be  fore 
to  put  himself  upon  the  country  as  the  expressionnis,  wh 
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he  is  ready  and  willing  to  defend  himself  upon  his  body.  At 
about  the  same  period  Louis  the  Pious,  in  France,  abolished 
the  trial  by  battle  and  within  thirty  years  it  came  back  again 
because  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  justice  through 
the  institution  of  the  jury. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  international  arbitration 
commissions  are  usually  constituted  and  their  lack  of  a  set- 
tled body  of  law  to  govern  their  determinations  and  the 
grotesque  results  too  often  attained,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  nations  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  without  important 
reservations  to  this  method  of  settling  their  disputes?  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  nation  which  resorts  to  arbitra- 
tion to-day,  shows  that  it  cares  very  much  more  for  peace 
than  to  secure  justice. 

That  man  is  a  fighting  animal  and  must  have  blood  finds 
frequent  expression  even  on  this  floor,  and  it  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed that  he  will  have  blood  whatever  institutions  may  be 
developed  to  furnish  him  with  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  him,  a  reasonable  satisfaction  which 
does  not  involve  his  glut  for  blood.    The  ape  and  tiger  have 
not  completely  died  out  of  our  common  humanity.    We  have 
not  been  obliged  to  wait  for  its  complete  elimination  before 
reaching  the  point  where  we  could  settle  our  private  contro- 
versies without   resorting  to   arms.     Must   we   indeed   wait 
for  its  complete  elimination  before  we  reach  that  stage  of 
legal    development  when   we   shall   settle   our   international 
controversies  without  a  resort  to  arms?     Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  resort  to  arbitral  justice 
instead  of  arbitrament  of  war  in   the   settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes?     The  growing  strength  and  influence  of 
this  conference  is  a  testimony  to  the  contrary.     The  cry  for 
peace  and  a  shrinking  from  war  which  every  civilized  nation 
manifests  to-day  are  conclusive,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  that 
point.     The  penalties  which  would  be  visited  upon  me  in- 
dividually, if  I  were  to  seek  to  right  my  private  wrongs  by 
the  arbitrament  of  battle,  would  be  trifling  to  me  in  com- 
parison with  the  penalties  that  are  visited  to-day  upon  the 
nation  which  seeks  to  adjust  its  differences  with  other  nations 
by  that  method.    The  development  of  terrible  and  destructive 
engines  of  war,  the  enormous,  the  almost  prohibitive  cost  of 
war,  the  growing  sentiment  of  internationalism,  the  extension 
of  commerce,  the  developing  sentiment  of  a  common  Chris- 
tian humanity,  all  of  those  tend  to  render  war  abhorrent  not 
only  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  gathered,  but  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rulers  of  Chris- 
tendom.   No,  there  will  be  no  resort  to  war  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth  if  any  proper  system  of  arbitral  justice  is  pre- 
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scnted  to  them  as  an  alternative.  They  seek  war  to-da; 
because  war  is  the  only  means  by  which  justice  can  be  se 
cured;  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  led  our  remot 
ancestors  to  resent  the  institution  of  indifferent  tribunals  t 
settle  their  controversies.  You  may  say  that  war  does  no 
satisfy  the  sense  of  justice.  I  think  you  are  wrong.  It  doe 
not  do  justice,  but  it  satisfies  the  sense  of  justice.  And  w 
must  have  a  tribunal  which  may  perhaps  come  no  nearer  t 
doing  justice  than  our  tribunals  do  in  the  settlement  of  ou 
private  affairs,  but  which  will  satisfy  the  sentiment  of  justtct 
And  when  you  have  that,  the  nations  will  no  longer  resoi 
to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  their  controversies. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  of  a  system  which  shall  substitut 
a  judicial  trial  for  trial  by  battle  in  international  affairs  i 
the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to  which  the  nations  will  resort- 
not  under  the  compulsion  of  treaties,  for  whose  evasion  ther 
will  always  be  an  excuse  if  injustice  be  feared,  but  from  a  cor 
viction  that  its  cause  of  difference  with  a  sister  nation  wi 
be  fairly  and  impartially  heard  and  decided  in  accordance  wit 
settled  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

This  it  is  which  lends  such  significance  to  the  declaratio 
of  the  recent  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  favor  of  the  ei 
tablishment  of  a  High  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice—  a  declan 
tion  which,  though  it  failed  to  secure  embodiment  in  a  resc 
lution,  seems  to  me  to  be  far  and  away  the  most  importar 
result  of  the  Conference.  If  that  tribunal — ^soon  I  trust  t 
stand  forth  an  accomplished  fact — shall  .be  wisely  const 
tuted  and  administered,  it  will,  I  believe,  do  more  in  a  singl 
decade  to  avert  the  arbitrament  of  war  in  the  controversic 
of  nations  than  all  the  arbitration  treaties  that  could  be  writte 
in  that  time. 

But  that  the  reign  of  law  shall  become  a  reality,  one  thin 
more  is  needed — needed  not  only  to  remove  causes  of  frictio 
among  nations  but  also  to  furnish  the  High  Court  with 
body  of  jurisprudence  to  administer — and  that  is  a  substar 
tive  international  law  which  shall  define  the  rights  an 
obligations  of  nations  toward  one  another. 

May  I  venture,  in  the  presence  of  the  many  internationj 
lawyers  here  present,  to  say  that  this  law  is  to-day  of  the  mo! 
meager  description?  The  national  or  domestic" law  of  sul 
stantive  rights  has  to  do  mainly  with  contracts,  quasi-cor 
tracts,  torts  and  crimes  and  with  the  definition  of  propert 
rights,  and  all  of  these  find  their  analogies  in  the  developin 
relations  of  the  nations  among  themselves.  This  is  not  th 
place  nor,  indeed,  is  there  time  here  and  now  to  trace  thes 
analogies  and  to  show  to  what  extent  each  of  these  depar 
ments  of  national   law  finds   its  counterpart   in   the   law  c 
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nations,  and  how  poorly  it  is  there  represented.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  itty  opinion,  here  is  the  true  and  ample  field 
of  the  international  lawyer — by  discussion,  by  legislation,  by 
treaty  and,  most  of  all,  by  guiding  the  deliberations  6f  the 
High  Coutt  that  is  td  be^to  aid  in  the  development  of  this 
body  of  substantive  law.  That  such  ail  international  law 
will,  by  its  mor^l  opefation'  alone,  be  a  pow^ul  factor  m 
maintaining  peace  arid  good  Will  among  nations  is  certain. 
Mr,  Root,  our  accomplished  iSecretary  of  State,  lias  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that' laws  are  for  the  most  part 
self-execiitihg !  that  the  sanction  of  which  we  speak  as  giving 
validity  to  positive  Uw  is  too  rarely  called  into  play  to  permit 
us  to  regard  it  as  the  real  force  behind  law.  The  truth  is 
that  the  very  definition  of  our  rights  and  obligations  by'  the 
law  furnishes  us,  men  and  nations  alike,  with  a*  standard  of 
conduct  to  which  we  easily  conform  and  which,  as  the  habit 
of  conformity  grows  upon  us,  we  disregard  with  increasing 
reluctance  and  difficulty. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  situation  and  its  needs  seems  to  place 
the  lawyer  in  the  van  of  the  movement  for  international  peace, 
let  it  be  .remembered  that  without  you  and  such  as  you— ^the 
moulders  of  public  opinion,  the  prophets  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation— his  labors  will  be  in  vain.     (Applause.)      , 

The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  now  to  address  us  is  cMie 
distinguished  in  his  own  country  *  and  well  known  in  the  peace 
movement,  the  Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PEACE  AND  GREATNESS 

REMARKS  OF  REV.   WALTER  WALSH 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  a  plain 
Scotsman  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  first  principles,  or  at 
least  to  one  or  two  of  the  first  principles,  which  I  have  always 
understood  animated  and  gave  rise  to  this  moveriient. 

One  of  those  first  principles  undoubtedly  is  that  the  paxists  or 
pacifists,  however  yoii  phrase  it,  by  their  very  nature  are  men  of 
large  chirity,  comprehension  of  mind,  liberality  of  judgment  and 
peacefulness  of  disposition.  That  first  principle  is  eminently 
illustrated  in  this '  assembly ;  for  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
gathering  of  teetotal  prohibitionists  who  should  nevertheless  be 
willing  to  listen  calmly  to  eulogies  of  drinking?  And  as  this  is 
impossible,  because  the  prohibitionists  do  not  have  the  catholicity 
of  the  padfist  mind,  it  is  given  to  us  to  have  the  unique  privilege 
of  hearing  people  speak  presumably  in  praise  of  peace,  and  yet 
inculcate  most  of  the  principles  which  lead  directly  to  war !  We 
may  admit,  undoubtedly,  the  probability  of  wars  in  the  future; 
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and  yet  while  prohibitionists  admit  that  drinking  will  persist 
little  while  lonjger,  yet  they  turn  their  attention  not  to  the  meai 
of  promoting  it,  but  toward  removing  it  with  all  the  speed  th; 
they  may.  So  I  think  that  we  pacifists  are  rightly  employed  n( 
in  extolling  such  abominable  and  historical  heresies  as,  "  If  yc 
wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  but  in  preparing  the  impli 
ments,  and  the  principles,  and  the  means  of  peace  all  the  worl 
over.  But  the  pacifist  is  the  only  man  I  know  who,  when  smittc 
upon  one  cheek  by  the  argument  for  a  great  army,  turns  the  oth( 
cheek  to  the  plea  for  a  big  navy !  I  sometimes  wish,  Mr.  Chai 
man,  that  some  Ram  Das  like  Carlyle's  Indian  devotee  of  th; 
name,  would  enter  such  gatherings  with  his  g^eat  declaration  th; 
he  had  fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  the  who 
world.  We  want  a  great  fire  to  burn  up  these  speciosities  ar 
fallacies  which  are  sometimes  promulgated  in  fhe  name  of  peac( 

I  wish  I  had  such  an  eminent  Scotsman,  sir,  as  Lord  Abe 
deen,  here  to  quote  you  in  his  own  words,  which  in  his  abseni 
I  must  read  to  you ;  he  said  that  he  was  disposed  to  dissei 
from  the  maxim  which  had  of  late  years  received  very  gener 
assent, — ^that  the  best  security  for  the  continuance  ofpeac 
was  to  be  prepared  for  war.  Men,  when  they  adopted  sue 
a  maxim,  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  House  of  Commons,,  an 
made  large  preparations  in  time  of  peace  that  would  be  sufl 
cient  in  the  time  of  war,  were  apt  to  be  influenced  by  th 
desire  to  put  their  efficiency  to  the  test,  that  all  their  gre; 
preparations,  the  result  of  their  toil  and  expense,  might  n< 
be  thrown  away. 

But  why  quote  you  merely  a  plain  Scotsman, — even  a  title 
Scotsman?  Was  it  not  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  words  whic 
are  surely  familiar  and  memorable  in  the  minds  of  every  or 
present,  who  said  in  that  immortal  rescript  which  convene 
the  First  Hague  Conference,  "  Economic  crises,"  said  h 
"  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  and  the  continual  dang< 
which  lies  in  this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transformin 
the  armed  peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden  whic 
the  people  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing."  "  ] 
appears  evident,  then,"  continued  the  Czar,  "that  if  th: 
state  of  things  were  prolonged  it  would  inevitably  lead  t 
the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horroi 
of  which  make  every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance. 
And  another  European  monarch,  this  time  a  crowned  queei 
our  good  Alexandra,  is  reported  to  have  said  a  little  whil 
ago,  "  I  have  always  mistrusted  warlike  preparations  of  whic 
the  nations  never  seem  to  tire.  Some  day  this  accumulate 
material  of  soldiers  and  guns  will  burst  into  flames  in  a  frighl 
ful  war  that  will  throw  humanity  into  mourning  on  the  eart 
and  grieve  our  Universal  Father  in  Heaven." 


These  things  are  not  wholly  matters  of  speculation.  It  is 
burned  into  my  memory  and  brain  by  the  experiences  during 
our  own  Boer  War,  that  after  our  first  great  national  peace 
crusade,  led  by  that  renowned  and  spectacular  figure,  William 
T.  Stead,  in  which  I  took  some  little  part  as  a  crusader,  and 
during  which  I  was  the  means  of  calling  together  a  large 
gathering  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  our  little  town — ^the  same 
jtook  place  in  every  town  of  any  importance  in  Great  Britain, 
and  also,  of  course,  in  Scotland — after  that  crusade  when  the 
Boer  war  broke  out  all  the  mayors  and  pacifists  and  magis- 
trates and  bailies,  all  the  dukes  and  the  earls  and  lords,  all 
the  journalists,  all  the  jurists  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  preach- 
ers quit  the  peace  crusade  and  were  found  going  over  in  a 
mighty  apostacy  to  the  war  party!  Unless  we  can  keep  our 
feet  firmly  planted  on  first  principles,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  faith  and  pacificism,  some  similar  experience,  some  great 
and  mournful  apostacy  that  may  blight  the  bloom  of  youthful 
minds  and  go  far  to  shake  the  faith  of  ardent  enthusiasts  in 
humanity  and  in  the  righteousness  of  Heaven  itself  may  not 
improbably  await  the  American  people.  If  we  seek  to  build 
up  an  empire  by  the  sword,  have  we  not  given  us,  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  England's  former  poet  laureate,  in  his  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful .  version  of  the  "  Legend  of  King 
Arthur,"  a  great  and  imaginative  presentment  in  the  passing 
of  King  Arthur  of  what  awaits  empires  or  territory  built 
up  by  the  sword?  Empires  built  up  on  brutality,  blood  and 
the  beast  inevitably  reel  back  to  the  source  and  origin  from 
which  they  camel 

I  can  talk  not  out  of  any  knowledge  of  history  greater  than 
I  suppose  all  of  you  have;  but  I  can  talk  out  of  a  racial  in- 
heritance longer  than  many  of  you.  We  have  in  our  own 
history  a  sad  example  of  the  results  of  conquests  by  the 
sword.  I  refer  not  to  my  own  country,  but  to  the  sister 
country  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  Irishmen 
know  how  to  govern  every  country  but  their  own !  I  think 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  conquered  by  the  sword  and  has  been  held  by  the 
sword,  Ireland  during  eight  hundred  years  has  never  had  the 
chance  to  govern  herself.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
butchered,  as  in  the  massacre  of  "  Drogheda  "  and  many  others 
which  you  will  recall ;  her  industries  have  been  suppressed ; 
her  agriculture  has  been  spoiled;  education  was  forbidden  to 
her  people;  even  marriage  was  made  unlawful  unless  by  the 
legalized  priests  of  an  alien  Established  Church;  the  very 
wearing  of  her  national  emblem,  the  simple  flower  of  the 
field,  was  made  treasonable  and  subject  to  the  gallows ; — and 
is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  in  our  empire  up  to  this  very 
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hour,  after  these  eight  hundred  years  of  supremacy,  a  sp 
-so  weak  that  it  is  to  this  very  hour,  and  will  be,  a  menace 
our  imperial  greatness,  and,  menace  or  no  menace,  must  fc 
ever  be  a  stain  upon  the  brightness  of  Great  Britain's  r 
nown.  The  greatest  country,  Mr.  Ghairiliah,  is  not  that  whic 
has  the  largest  territory,  as  you  have  very  generously  i 
dicated  in  your  opening  remarks.     •  - 

The  history  of  Judea,  of  Switzerland,  of  Greece,  of  Scotlan 
of  Holland,  of  New  England,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
not  vastness  of  territory,  nor  imperial  might,  but  it  is  tl 
character  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  who  compose  that  n 
tion  that  constitutes  true  greatness. 

We  have  in  our  country  a  statesman.  Lord  Rosebery,  wl 
some  little  time  ago,  having  failed  to  find  a  political  fo 
with  either  the  great  parties,  announced  that  he  was  plo^ 
ing  his  lonely  furrow  and  that  his  one  watchword  of  nation 
regeneration  was  found  in  the  word  "  efficiency."  He  deplon 
that  such  was  the  degeneracy  of  our  young  men  that 
was  increasingly  difficult  to  get  young  men  fitted  ai 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  army  and  to  maintain  our  pow 
abroad.  He  spoke  of  efficiency  in  order  that  the  fightii 
men  of  Great  Britain  might  never  go  short.  '  Then  was 
that  another  great  British  statesman,  a  great  and  memorat 
name  always,  Mr.  John  Morley,  retorted,"  But  efficiency  w 
never  bring  you  the  millennium."  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  efficien 
alone  will  never  bring  you  the  millennium.  If  you  seek  ef 
ciency  only  for  the  sake  of  war  and  empire,  only  to  bre 
brave  and  strong  manhood  in  order  to  offer  it  an  offerii 
to  the  blazing  jaws  of  the  military  Moloch,  efficiency  w 
never  bring  you  the  millennium.  But  if  you  seek  efficien 
in  the  sense  of  well  educated,  highly  motived,  emphasized  bra 
quality,  youth  and  manhood  for  the  sake  of  civic  gobdnej 
civic  virtue,  fbr  the  sake  of  intellectual  power,  for  the  sa 
of  moral  greatness,  then  indeed  that  kind  of  efficiency  w 
bring  you  the  fnillennium.  And  if  our  aim  is  to  dedicate  t 
^flower  of  our  youth  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  agriculture,  coi 
tnerce,just  jurisprudence, wise  and  beneficent  healing  agenda 
the  development  of  agriculture,  shipping, — ^then  indeed  th 
kind  of  efficiency  will  right  speedily  bring  the  millennitpri 
the  Bible  itself. 

I  remember  how  the  America  of  my  youthful  dreams  ii 
pressed  my  imagination.  *  All  my  life  I  have  been  readil 
your  great  founders,  more  especially  I  have  been  reading  th 
splendid  group  of  New  England  statesmen,  reformers,  poe 
liberators  who  have  made  that  quarter  of  your  continent  ai 
your  whole  country  illustrious,  not  only  by  their  genius 
poetry,  of  philosophy,  of  literature,  but  by  their  moral  grej 
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ness  and  elevation.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  his  great  book  "  The 
American  Commonwealth,"  known  of  course  intimately  to 
every  one  of  my  hearers,  intimates  his  opinion  that  on  the 
American  continent  has  been  evolved  the  highest  type  of 
humanity  which  has  yet  appeared  as  the  result  of  the  process 
of  human  development.  It  is  to  that  America  that  I  was 
taught  to .  look — an  America  beautifully  described  in  the 
lines  of  one  of  your  own  poets,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who, 
speaking  of  the  up-growth  of  your  country,  said : 

"Till  other  commonwealths  for  aid 
Shall  cling  about  her  ample  robe, 
And  from  her  frown  shall  shrink  afraid 
The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe." 

I  think  it  was  of  America  that  John  Milton  must  have 
prophesied,  in  "Areopagitica," — the  most  magnificent  eulogy 
of  freedom  ever  written — speaking,  of  course,  prophetically, 
as  prophets  did,  and  speaking  better  than  he  knew,  when  he 
wrote: 

"  Methink3>  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation, 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle,  muing 
her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
mid-day  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole 
noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds  with  those  also  that  love 
the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means." 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

A  PEACE  PROGRAM 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  F.  DOLE 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  that  much  misunderstood  word  faith.  I  have 
wondered  sometimes  what  would  really  happen  if  all  the  people 
in  Christendom  really  believed  in  the  Trinity.  Just  think  of  the 
splendid  conception,  not  of  one  power,  but  a  trinity  of  infinite 
powers,  all  dealing  in  righteousness!  If  we  really  believed  in 
that,  no  one  wDuld  say  that  there  was  need  of  any  more  war. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  all  handicapped,  because  we  believe  in  an  old 
Persian  system  of  dualism.  This  was  convenient  when  they 
wanted  to  bind  church  and  state  together.  It  made  a  very  fine 
compromise  for  the  oppressors.  Nearly  all  of  us  were  brought 
up  with  this  bad  theology.    We  were  brought  up  to  believe  that 
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the  good  was  feeble  and  that  the  bad  was  strong;  that  the  bs 
was  of  tough  fiber  and  was  going  to  stay  forever,  but  it  wj 
doubtful  whether  the  good  would  live  in  this  world;  the  goc 
were  dull  and  unintellectual,  and  the  wicked  people  were  brigl 
and  interesting.  We  still  go  on  talking  in  this  way ;  we  large) 
give  the  devil  credit  for  about  all  the  virile  power  there  is.  An 
we  fill  our  minds  with  all  manner  of  suspicions.  ^Ve  harlx 
suspicions  of  all  people  not  just  like  us,  as  if  they  were  diflFerei 
altogether ! 

We  have  been  learning  in  the  past  twenty  years  something  < 
the  real  theology ;  we  have  learned  that  good  is  the  most  might 
force  in  the  universe;  that  only  a  little  good,  concentrated,  wi 
do  any  amount  of  effective  work.  Here  are  only  a  few  peop 
putting  up  their  voices  together  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  th( 
have  secured,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  how  much!  All  this  in 
little  time.  The  great  mass  of  the  world  was  not  with  them ;  tl 
great  multitudes  of  people  were  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  kno 
what  was  going  on,  but  just  because  a  few  people  stood  up  f( 
the  good  and  said  frankly  what  they  wanted,  this  marveloi 
achievement  has  come  about. 

Now  let  us  say  somewhat  frankly  what  more  we  believe.  Is 
not  time  to  repeat  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon?  Vi 
have  to  choose.  We  cannot  really  go  on  trying,  effectively,  fc 
the  things  which  we  stand  for,  and  at  the  same  time  voting  mom 
for  the  other  kind  of  thing.  We  must  part  company  sometin 
from  the  militarists,  just  as  society  parted  company  with  the  ma 
who  undertook  his  own  case  with  the  private  sword.  We  ma 
do  it  as  amiably  as  you  please — the  more  amiably  the  better- 
but  we  must  say  squarely  to  the  militarists,  "We  use  a  differci 
method  from  yours." 

Let  me  venture,  very  briefly,  to  speak  "of  certain  things  that 
great  many  of  us  here  believe  are  desirable,  making  a  prograi 
that  we  think  is  safer  than  the  other  kind  of  program.  We  d 
not  any  of  us  profess  absolute  safety  from  being  hurt ;  we  expe< 
to  be  hurt  sometime,  and  so  we  take  risks.  We  believe,  hoT« 
ever,  that  ours  is  a  safer  program  than  that  of  the  militarists. 

First,  let  us  say  that  we  hold  it  highly  desirable  not  to  expen 
money  in  fortifying  cities ;  for  evidently,  as  Dr.  Scott  has  told  u; 
they  are  more  in  danger  fortified  than  they  would  be  unfortifiec 
Let  us  use  some  of  the  money  which  we  save,  and  send  certai 
excellent  Columbia  professors  to  South  and  Central  America  s 
that  there  will  be  at  least  one  of  them  in  each  of  their  univcrsitia 
We  will  thus  do  something  positive  to  balance  the  negative  ac 
count.  Then  we  will  not  build  any  more  war  ships.  TTiis  i 
on  the  broad  principle  that  we  wish  to  do  ourselves  as  a  natio: 
what  we  think  is  desirable  for  all  others  to  do.  We  hold  tha 
our  country  is  in  a  position  to  take  the  lead  in  this  respect 
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Then  we  want  to  embrace  in  our  arbitration  treaties,  not  cer- 
tain subjects,  reserving  others  as  causes  of  friction, — ^but  all  sub- 
jects. We  cannot  conceive,  after  once  we  have  had,  as  we  now 
have,  a  respectable  court,  that  there  can  be  any  subject  which 
wc  should  care  so  much  for  as  to  be  willing  to  fight  about  it. 

We  want  too,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  neutralization.  We  have 
already  been  reminded  how  beautifully  it  works  whenever  we 
have  tried  it.  It  has  worked  splendidly  on  our  Canadian  frontier. 
We  will  go  further  and  help  neutralize  a  commercial  zone,  where 
the  great  steamers  sail  between  America  and  England.  We  will 
neutralize  the  Panama  Canal.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  neu- 
tralize the  Hawaiian  Islands,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  great 
naval  station  there,  it  will  be  reserved  from  the  fear  of  friction. 
Then  we  want  to  go  further  and  make  arrangements  as  soon  as 
we  can  to  neutralize  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  then  we  will 
never  stop  short  till  we  have  reserved  and  neutralized  the  whole 
ocean.  The  ocean  is  a  means  of  highway  for  friendly  intercourse 
and  commerce  between  the  nations.  It  is  a  great  natural  moat  to 
keep  us  from  getting  at  and  hurting  each  other.  We  will  make 
it  a  safe  moat  on  which  there  will  be  no  need  of  war  ships.  There 
are  no  longer  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Why  then  do  we  need  war 
ships?  They  talk  of  an  international  police,  but,  now  that  the 
pirates  have  disappeared,  there  is  the  least  possible  need  of  it. 

Is  this  a  very  wrong  program  to  present  here?  We  say  we 
believe  in  the  New  Testament.  We  quote  the  great  phrase,  "Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,"  that  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  this  is  a 
universe  where  if  we  will  but  ask  for  the  best  things,  the  most 
desirable  things,  the  whole  force  of  the  universe  tends  to  give 
what  we  desire.  We  ask  then  for  real  and  permanent  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  we  have  never  before  had ;  we  ask  for  that  which  we 
pray  for  so  glibly — the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God, — "  Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."  We  ask  for  nothing  less  than 
that.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  one  who  has  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  in  China,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
our  literature  on  that  country,  the  Hon.  Chester  Holcombe,  of 
Rochester. 


UPRIGHT  DIPLOMACY  A  POWER  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHESTER  HOLCOMBE 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  During  last  summer 
some  of  us  neith^  delegates  to  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
nor  attendants  as  listeners,  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  much  anxiety  the  progress  of  events  there,  as  they  came  very 
sparsely  and  scantily  reported  by  the  press.     I  think  none  of  us 
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could  have  failed  to  discover  certain  serious  points  of  frictic 
and  manifest  difficulties,  which  were  expected  by  those  who  kn( 
what  they  were  thinking  about ;  points  which  interfered  with  t 
full  success  of  that  Conference.  That  the  Conference  succeed 
so  well  as  it  did  is  to  me  almost  a  miracle.  And  I  think  too  mu 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  wisdom,  courage,  patience,  gentl 
ness  and  forbearance  of  the  American  delegation. 

It  was  perfectly  evident  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  t 
sessions  that  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  among  the  delegat 
from  the  different  countries,  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  d 
trust,  of  doubt,  of  fear,  lest  some  other  nation  should  get  mo 
than  "  my  nation  " ;  an  anxiety  to  secure  more  for  "  my,  natior 
than  I  was  willing  to  grant  to  another,  showing,  and  tl 
is  the  only  point  I' care  to  make  with  regard  to  it,  that  the  natio 
have  not  yet  come  up  to  that  plane  of  international  comity  whe 
they  ought  to  and  must  stand,  before  any  general  intematior 
treaty  or  international  law  providing  for  obligatory  arbitratio 
as  a  substitute  for  war,  can  be  a  success. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  arbitrate 
may  be  urged  and  accepted.  Call  the  first,  if  you  please,  tl 
commercial  ground.  Give  up  war  because  it  never  pays,  unle 
a  nation  is  forced  to  fight  for  its  life.  War  never  pays.  It  is 
barbarism.  Commercial  interests  furnish  a  justifiable  and  soui 
and  good  argument,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  substitution  of  art 
tration  in  place  of  war.  But  while  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  < 
a  prophet,  I  thoroughly  believe  that  no  agreement,  no  scheme  ( 
arbitration  founded  on  that  theory  alone  will  ever  provide  a  sati 
factory  and  permanent  system  of  arbitration  which  will  take  tl 
place  of  all  war,  except  that  for  national  self-defense. 

Choose  rather  that  other  foundation  in  the  innate  and  inera( 
icable  fact  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Choose  the  mor 
or  the  ethical  ground  if  you  please,  as  a  basis  for  arbitration  ar 
there  you  find  an  argument  which  cannot  be  answered,  a  basis  c 
which  a  system  can  be  built  that  will  last  forever. 

We  have  heard  much  here  about  battleships.  I  am  not  goir 
to  have  my  turn  at  the  battleship  question  further  than  to  S2 
that,  in  the  face  of  a  gathering  of  this  sort,  met  for  the  purpo; 
to  which  we  are  pledged,  talk  of  building  battleships  and  enlaq 
ing  our  navy  is  most  hopelessly  out  of  place.  Again,  consid< 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  danger  of  war  with  Japa 
There  are  reasons  many,  but  there  is  one  especial  reason  why 
the  Empire  of  Japan  had  the  desire,  which  she  has  not,  for  a  wj 
with  us,  there  is  no  possibility  of  fighting  us  at  the  present  tim 
And  when  we  treat  her  as  well  as  she  treats  us,  treat  her  as  w« 
as  she  deserves  to  be  treated,  the  question  of  war  will  not  arij 
between  that  nation  and  this  in  the  present  generation,  nor  tl 
next,  nor  the  next. 
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Again,  along  the  line  of  the  suggestion  that  I  made  with  regard 
to  a  moral  and  ethical  basis  as  the  only  true  foundation  for  a 
system  of  arbitration,  I  want  to  say, — and  I  hold  no  brief  for 
China  or  Japan  or  any  of  those  countries  in  the  Far  East, — ^that 
the  time  is  coming,  coming  soon,  when  those  nations  must  be 
reckoned  with.  And  one  thing  is  certain;  if  we  desire  to  do 
fairly,  honestly,  and  justly,  and  to  recognize  a  man,  wherever  he 
is,  as  our  fellowman,  equally  entitled  to  his  rights  with  ourselves, 
and  to  act  toward  him  as  one  gentleman  ought  to  act  toward  an- 
other;'if  the  American  nation  desires  to  act  as  a  gentlemanly 
nation  towards  other  nations,  we  must  recast  and  improve,  not 
so  much  our  conduct,  though  that  needs  improvement,  as  our  gen- 
eral attitude  towards  those  nations -of  the  Far  East.  Th^y  have 
shown  more  courtesy  to  us  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  show- 
ing to  them.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  the  history  of  the 
making  of  the  treaty  of  1880,  that  famous  treaty  of  immigration, 
which  has  been  discussed,  abused,  and  talked  about  a  great  deal, 
with  the  details  of  the  construction  of  which  I  had  considerable 
to  do.  Could  I  give  you  that  history,  you  would  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  criticism  upon  ourselves.  Call  them  heathen,  call  them 
Barnes,  and  do  wrong  to  them,  and  then  think  they  are  a  bad 
people.  That  is  humanity.  That  is  human  nature  in  all  lands, 
whether  in  the  nation  or  in  the  individual;  and  that  to  a  large 
extent,  I  am  sorry  to  say>  represents  our  course  and  poljcy  with 
the  Chinese.  There  is  the  stupidity  and  folly  of  it  all.  The 
Chinese  people  are  long  suffering  and  patient,  and  you  can  do 
anything  with  them,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  if  you  treat  them 
decently  and  as  men,  and  if  "we  had  cared  to .  restrict  or  limit 
Chinese  immigration  and  had  gone  about  it  in  the  proper  way, 
approached  the  government  of  China  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
approached,  as  any  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  to  be  ap- 
proached, ten  years  ago  or  twenty  years  ago,  we  could  have  made 
as  hearty  an  ally  of  China  as  anybody  had  reason  to  expect  in  an 
effort  to  limit  and  correct  the  lines  of  our  immigration  arrange- 
ments with  that  Empire.  We  did  not  care;  to  do  it.  And  now 
as  I  said,  we  must;  in  the  interests  of  peace,  for  our  own  selfish 
interests,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  good  sense,  fair  dealing, 
and  equal  treatment  among  men,  revise  and  correct  our  attitude 
towards  those  nations  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Far  East.  They 
do  not  want  to  fight  but  can.  They  despise  war.  And  we  are 
the  last  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  whom  they  think  of 
fighting.  But  they  are  men,  and  must  be  treated  as  men. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  a  representative  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  Grovemor  of  that 
state,  Hon.  John  McLane. 
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'  THE  TREATY  OF  PORTSMOUTH 

REMARKS  OF   HON.  JOHN   m'LANE 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hs 
come  to  tell  you  of  what  occurred  three  years  ago  in  our  own  lit 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  when  Russia  and  Japan  were  fightii 
each  of  them  with  .more  than  500,000  men  facing  each  other  rea 
lo  take  each  other's  life.  It  was  given  to  an  American  citizen 
great  American,  actuated  by  lofty  ideas  and  by  the  civilized  c< 
science  of  that  world, — ^that  conscience  which  you,  Mr.  Smil 
have  done  so  much  to  educate — ^to  say  to  Japan  and  Russia,  "Ce; 
your  fighting.  Come  to  America  and  arbitrate."  And  back 
by  that  same  conscience  it  was  not  only  an  invitation,  I 
like  Napoleon's  invitation  to  the  Pope,  it  was  almost  a  co 
mand.  They  came.  Russia  sent  a  large  delegation  of  1 
most  eminent  statesmen ;  Japan  was  represented  by  her  gre 
est  men.  They  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  New  Han 
shire  and  hold  their  meetings  there;  and  it  was  my  privile 
to  be  present,  not  at  the  conference  because  that  was  limit 
to  the  commissioners  but  at  the  place  of  meeting;  and  it  w; 
I  assure  you,  a  great  and  interesting  occasion.  We  shot 
remember  that  neither  side  wanted  to  stop  fighting;  for,  i 
me  tell  you,  when  they  came  there  neither  side  expected  to  st 
fighting.  Japan,  being  the  victorious  nation,  had  come  wi 
a  demand  for  twelve  hundred  million  dollars  as  an  indemnil 
and  other  great  concessions ;  Russia,  I  think,  expected  to  p; 
some  indemnity  when  their  commissioners  left  the  Russi; 
capitol ;  but  you  will  remember  that  strange  things  happen 
within  a  week.  Before,  that  time  the  Czar  had  trembled  f 
his  very  throne  on  account  of  the  great  uprising  among  tJ 
people  of  Russia.  But  when  the  battle  stopped  and  there  w 
a  thought  of  peace,  the  people  began  to  be  patriotic  and 
gave  the  Russian  commissioners  courage  to  say  that  th< 
would  pay  no  indemnity. 

The  Conference  proceeded;  many  days  were  spent  in  pr 
liminaries,  and  in  passing  let  me  say  it  was  wonderful  to  s 
how  precise  and  methodical  the  Japanese  were.  They  hj 
not  been  in  the  state  twenty-four  hours  before  they  had  '< 
their  libraries  arranged,  all  their  documents  pigeonholed,  i 
their  files  in  order,  so  that  they  could  give  you  any  item  < 
information  regarding  Japan  and  almost  any  part  of  the  worl 
It  was  wonderful  what  a  tremendous  grasp  of  the  aflPairs  < 
nations  those  little  brown  men  had.  The  Russians  were  mo 
like  our  people,  very  much  more,  and  came  with  little  prepar 
tion,  although  Dr.  Martens,  the  great  international  lawy< 
upon  whom  they  relied  for  advice,  was  a  man  of  great  kaovi 
edge. 
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But  to  come  to  that  eventful  Friday,  when  Baron  Komura 
had  reduced  his  demands  to  $600,000,000  for  indemnity  and 
lessened  his  other  demands,  and  when  the  proposition  had 
been  rejected,  it  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments of  the  whole  Conference.  On  one  side  of  the  long 
mahogany  table  sat  the  Russian  commissioners,  on  the  other 
the  Japanese  with  the  Yankee  Denison,  who  came  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  has  been  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
imperial  Japanese  court  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
After  the  proposition  had  been  rejected,  there  was  a  silence. 
Now  a  silence  of  a  minute  on  an  important  occasion  is  pretty 
long;  but  those  men  sat  there  for  seven  minutes  without  a 
word  being  spoken  on  either  side.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
upon  the  failure  of  the  deliberations  at  that  table,  probably 
within  an  hour,  those  two  great  armies  would  be  moved  again 
in  hostile  combat ;  when  we  reflect  on  what  great  possibilities 
must  have  been  in  their  minds,  we  can  imagine  the  length  of 
time  it  must  have  seemed  to  those  men  waiting  around  that 
table.  The  silence  was  finally  broken  by  Komura,  who  said, 
"  I  suggest  a  recess  until  next  Monday."  During  that  recess 
the  President  of  the  United  States  again  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Conference,  and  with  a  diplomacy  that  was  grand, 
noble  and  far-reaching  he  induced  the  Japanese  to  recede  from 
their  demands  and  made  the  Peace  Conference  a  success.  So 
that  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  you  gentlemen,  who  have  been  work- 
ing for  all  these  years,  can  see  what  one  Conference  has  done 
for  humanity.  ^ 

Now,  I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  will  come 
a  time  in  the  future  as  there  has  in  the  past  when  man  will 
fight  for  national  honor  and  national  independence.  When  we 
reflect  that  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  can  we 
regret  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ?  Can  we  regret  the  war  for 
the  freedom  of  the  sea?  Can  we  regret  that  great  war  for 
the  freedom  of  a  race  and  the  union  of  the  nation  ?  No,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  they  were  martyrs  of  human  liberty,  and  we 
will  build  them  greater  monuments,  reared  on  the  foundations 
of  a  broader  liberty  and  towering  to  the  stars  of  a  higher 
destiny.  We  will  not  dim  the  glory  of  their  achievements 
by  vain  regrets  that  what  they  did  was  not  accomplished  by 
other  means.  But  in  the  future  I  believe  through  your  efforts 
and  those  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  like-minded,  noble 
citizens,  wars  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  and  finally  will  cease 
to  be.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Having  completed  the  prescribed  program 
we  will  now  be  glad  to  have  brief,  volunteer  speeches  from 
the  floor. 
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THE  MORAL  GROUNDS  OF  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  HENRY  VILLARD 

I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  I  was  at  the  Hague  Confere 
for  some  token  to  remind  me  that  people  Relieve  in  what  they  p 
fess.  I  want  very  much  to  say  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  i 
time  that  we  remember  that  behind,  international  law  ; 
national  law  must  stand  the  moral  Jaw,  ^Ise  it  falls  of  it! 
to  pieces.  And  what  is  the  higher  law  in  regard  to  the  tak 
of  hunian  life?  Have,  we  a  right  to  take  human  life  un 
any  circumstances?  If  it  is  right  to  take  human  life,  why  tl 
let  us  have  our  battleships,  then  let  us  increase  our  arm; 
thousandfold.  But  ask  ourselves,  does  human  brotherh< 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  body,  the  taking  away  from  t 
world  of  those  people  who  ought  to  help  in  upHfting  it?  ^ 
then  we  can  only  answer  that  there  is  no  time  and  no  oc 
sion  when  it  is  right  to  weakly  defend  ourselves  by  doinj 
wrong.  I  protest  that  we  too  long  delay  reaching  the  heig 
that  we  ought  to  reach  in  order  to  uplift  and  bring  that 
to  the  people  which  shall  finally  make  peace  absolutely  p 
sible.  I  wish  a  declaration  of  principles  might  go  from  t 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  round  the  world,  saying  "We 
lieve  in  the  inviolability  and  sacredness  of  human  life  un 
all  circumstances,"  showing. that  we  believe  in  jthe  princip 
of  right  which  are  invincible,  ^nd  not  of  those  of  expedier 
which  are  only  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  I  have  certainly 
my  blood  the  fighting  spirit.  I  believe  in  tlie  fighting  spi 
I  love  that  part  of  militarism/ .the  enthusiasm  wh;ch  may  1 
people  into  battle ;  but  I  think  it  a  thousandfold  more  valua 
and  powerful  on  the  great  spiritual  field.  And  it  is  no 
mean  thing  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lc 
(Applause.) 

NATIONAL  CALMNESS  PRODUCTIVE  OF  PEAQ 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  S.   E.  EASTMAN 

You  remember  when  our  physicians  believed  profoundly  in 
counter  irritant  and  practiced  their  belief.  That  i^  to  say,  if 
had  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  your- lungs  were  burning  up,  t 
would  use  a  plaster  to  burn  you  on  the  outside  to  put  out 
fire  on  the  inside.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  precisely  the  attit 
to-day  of  those  who  favor  increasing  the  navy,  and  the  ar 
Now  you  know  the  physicians  are  practicing  an  entirely  diffe: 
method.  When  a  person  is  diseased  in  the  lung,  they  pack 
whole  chest  in  ice.  Now  I  submit  to  this  Conference,  that 
is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do;  When  any  nation  in  the  wi 
gets  up  a  little  heat  we  want  to  use  ice  and  not  heat     (Applau 
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ARMIES  AND  NAVIES  STILL  NECESSARY 

REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  HORATIO  C.  KING 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  merely  wish  to  isay  that  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Holcombe  that  it  is  improper  to  discuss  here  the  en- 
largement of  the  navy,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  army,  if  others 
insist  upon  discussing  reduction  of  the  navy  and  reduction  of  the 
amiy.  Because  Mr.  Smiley  has  laid  down  the  rule  here  that  this 
is  the  place  for  open  and  fair,  free  discussion.  Now  we  are  all 
more  or  less  idealists.  We  are  all  more  or  less  dreamers.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  some  of  us  do  not  dream  quite  so  fast  or 
quite  so  hard  as  others  do,  and  we  are  not,  therefore  prepared  to 
receive  all  the  dreams.  Some  of  them  seem  to  me  almost  like 
pipe  dreams.  They  are  in  the  remote  future.  I  believe  peace 
may  come  some  of  these  days,  but  at  present  I  believe,  with  many 
others,  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  condition  to  reduce  either  its 
amiy  or  its  navy.     (Applause.) 

CONTINUAL  WORK  FOR  PEACE  ESSENTIAL  TO 
SUCCESS 

REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON 

Mr,  Chairman:  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  us  perhaps  come 
up  here  from  year  to  year  and  then  go  away  and  forget.  When 
we  go  home,  I  suppose  many  of  us  sing  the  hymn  "  Count  your 
blessings,"  whereas  we  ought  to  be  singing,  "  Work,  for  the  night 
is  coming."  And  that  is  what  I  want  to  say  in  one  minute, 
**  work."  Every  person  here  ought  to  go  home  and  become  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  interested  in  this  great  ob- 
ject,— every  man  and  woman  here,  I  do  not  care  whether  he  or 
she  lives  in  New  York  or  in  the  most  humble  village.  If  we  could 
interpret  to  the  people  around  us  the  things  we  believe  in  I  think 
that  when  we  come  up  here  next  year  we  could  look  Mr.  Smiley 
in  the  face  with  a  little  more  confidence. 

Another  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  watch  for  the  things  that 
arc  happening  day  by  day  which  make  up  the  interesting  and 
valuable  subject  matter  of  this  cause,  and  help  others  to  see  them 
also. 

I  want  also  to  speak  of  what  is  coming  this  summer, — the  great 
International  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  in  July  at  London. 
There  ought  to  be  there  one  or  two  hundred  delegates  from  this 
country,  including  a  large  number  from  this  Conference.  In  these 
ways  everyone  of  us  can  do  something  to  help  on  this  work.  And 
when  we  come  up  here  next  year  we  can  say,  "  We  have  done 
what  we  could."     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8.00  o'clock  p.  m. 


f  ourtb  Session 

Thursday  Evenintf,  May  21,  1508 


The  fourth  session  was  given  exclusively  to  business  n 
Following  the  practice  of  former  years,  invitations  had  been 
tended  to  prominent  business  organizations  co-operating  with 
Conference,  and  delegates  of  forty-seven  bodies  were  pres 
A  list  of  these  delegates  and  of  the  organizations  they  represer 
will  be  found  on  page  92.  In  addition  to  the  regular  sessi 
of  the  Conference,  the  delegates  held  two  meetings  for  busii 
men  only,  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  summed  up  as  folio 
by  Mr.  William  R.  Tucker,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelp 
Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  as  Secretary: 

"  The  meeting  organized  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Lanne,  President  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  as  Chainr 
and  the  writer  as  Secretary.    Fifty-nine  associations  were  credi 
with  having  appointed  delegates  to  the  meeting  and  the  repres 
tatives  of  forty-seven  answered  the  roll-call. 

"The  speakers  testified  to  the  growing  interest  among 
business  men  in  the  subject  of  International  Arbitration  a 
means  of  preventing  a  recourse  to  arms  among  nations  for 
settlement  of  their  misunderstandings  and  differences.  Mi 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  outcome  of  the  second  Haj 
Conference  as  thoroughly  explained  in  the  address  of  H 
James  Brown  Scott,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference 

"As  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  business  org 
izations,  the  following  was  adopted  as  the  expression  of  the  bi 
ness  men : 

"'The  men  representing  business  organizations  in  various  parts 
the  country  recognize  the  fact  that  international  arbitration,  as  a  sub 
tute  for  war  between  nations,  is  a  practical  proposition;  that  popi 
education  should  be  encouraged  as  the  best  means  to  hasten  the  ( 
of  a  world's  Court  of  Justice;  that  the  business  men,  being  vit 
interested  in  this,  the  greatest  cause  of  humanity,  feel  it  their  duty 
assume  a  large  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  this  educational  a 
paign.  They  appreciate,  further,  that  they  should  give  time  and  sen 
thought  to  the  problems  confronting  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
international  arbitration  movement/" 

At  the  same  meeting  the  business  men  completed  the  progr 
for  the  fourth  public  session  of  the  Conference,  which  session  \ 
called  to  order  at  8.00  o'clock. 
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Th£  Chairman:  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  work 
among  business  men,  which  a  Committee  of  this  Conference  has 
been  carrying  on  for  several  years  through  the  permanent  Con- 
ference office.  We  are  now  to  hear  the  report  of  that  Commit- 
tee presented  by  Mr.  Mahlon  N.  Kline,  one  of  its  members, 
and  President  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  APPEAL  TO 
BUSINESS  MEN  AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

To  THE  Fourteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbtiration  May  21,  1908 

In  submitting  this  report  to  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  the  Com- 
mittee Appointed  to  Appeal  to  Business  Men  and  Business  Organizations 
desire  to  express  their  profotind  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  great  cause  of  international  arbitration  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  another 
year  in  which  the  advocates  of  that  cause  have  had  so  many  reasons 
for  congratulation  and  encouragement,  as  they  have  found  in  the  far- 
sighted  wisdom  and  tact  of  our  government  in  connection  with  the 
Hague  Conference,  in  the  epoch-makmg  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  that  Conference,  in  the  ener^  and  skill  of  our  State  Department  in 
carrying  out  those  recommendations,  and  in  the  evident  growth  of  public 
and  ofiicial  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  efforts.  The  temptation  to  enlarge 
upon  these  and  other  evidences  of  progress  would  be  difficult  to  resist 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  will  be  more  appropriately  presented 
and  discussed  in  the  other  papers  and  proceedings  of  this  Conference. 

So  far  as  this  Committee  was  concerned  it  seemed  clear  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  imdertake  any  new  work  while  the  Hague  Conference 
was  in  session  and  our  government  was  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  After  the  adjournment  of  that  Conference 
it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  possible  to  obtain  much  official  or 
reliable  information  as  to  just  what  had  been  or  was  being  done  at  The 
Hague  or  in  Washington.  It  was  not  imtil  March  that  the  Committee 
could  obtain  sufficient  trustworthv  data  to  enable  them  to  decide  as  to 
what  line  of  action  would  be  advisable. 

On  March  aoth  circular  letters  (of  which  a  copy  is  hereto  annexed) 
were  inclosed  with  personal  letters  from  the  Secretary,  and  mailed  to 
the  officers  of  business  organizations  in  sympathy  and  correspondence 
with  the  Mohonk  Conference.  In  these  letters  the  achievements  of  the 
Hague  Conference  were  briefly  referred  to,  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
admirable  conduct  and  efforts  of  our  government  in  connection  with 
that  Conference  and  its  recommendations,  should  be  strongly  commended 
and  supported.  It  is  too  soon  for  a  report  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
drculars,  although  it  may  be  stated  that  copies  of  favorable  resolutions 
have  been  received  from  a  number  of  organizations  and  promises  of 
similar  action  by  others. 

With  one  exception  all  the  Organizations  which  were  reported  last  year 
as  having  endorsed  our  circular,  entitled  "Why  Business  Men  should 
Promote  International  Arbitration/'  have  consented  to  become  Cooperat- 
ing and  Corresponding  Organizations,  and  to  these  have  been  added  37 
others,  making  a  total  of  166,  representing  128  cities  in  42  states  and 
Canada.  All  of  these  organizations  are  leading  or  fairly  prominent  bodies, 
and  few  are  in  cities  of  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. A  list  of  these  cooperating  organizations  with  a  statement  of  the 
action  taken  by  each  is  appended  to  this  report. 
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The  number  of  organizations  that  have  appointed  delegates  to 
year's  meeting  is  59,  delegates  of  47  of  which  are  present. 

On  the  i6th  of  this  month  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  P 
Conference,  an  entirely  new  organization,  held  its  first  meeting  in  PI 
detphia.    Its  objects,  as  stated  in  its  preliminary  program,  were: 

First.  To  promote  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  ir 
national  arbitration,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  courts  of  jui 
for  the  nations,  .as  the  only  practical  means  to  ensure  the  blessing! 
Peace  by  making  wars  improbable  and  ultimately  impossible,  in 
civilized   world. 

Second.  To  give  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  an  opportunity  to  c 
mend  the  splendid  record  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  arbitral 
and  to  pledge  their  active  and  earnest  support  to  every  effort  of 
government  to  continue  the  work  and  to  carry  out  the  recommendat 
of  the  great  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

Third.  To  form  and  provide  for  an  effective  representation  of  pi 
sentiment  upon  the  great  issues  making  for  international  friendship 
world  organization  that  should  signalize  the  third  Hague  Conferew 
It  has  been  proposed  that  similar  conferences  shall  be  held  in  e 
state  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  order  to  provide  for  an  effective  dev€ 
ment,  organization  and  representation  of  public  sentiment,  every  \ 
conference  shall  appoint  an  executive  committee  with  power  to  carrj 
the  work,  and  to  confer  and  cooperate  with  any  other  committees,  ofl&< 
or  individuals  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  promotion  and  organization  of  such  conferences  is  one  of 
most  important  duties  that  can  now  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  one 
which  the  business  men  are  particularly  well  fitted. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  business 
and  business  organizations  of  the  leading  nations  can  be  led  to 
together  in  the  advocacy  and  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
Hague  Conference,  their  influence  will  certainly  be  decisive.  Ther 
no  other  way  in  which  they  can  do  so  much  for  the  protection  of  t 
own  business  and  financial  interests,  or  for  the  moral  elevation,  prosp< 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles    Richardson,    Chairman, 
John   Crosby  Brown, 
Joel  Cook, 
Mahlon   N.   Kune, 
W.  A.  Mahony, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Elwyn  G.   Preston, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Committc 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  SENT  TO  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

Lake  Mohonk   Conference   on    International   Arbitration,   Moh 

Lake,  N.  Y. 

March  20,   19c 

Dear  Sir. — ^The  Second  Hague  Conference  has  been  a  source  of  g 
encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  International  Arbitration.  The  ag 
ment  for  an  international  court  of  prize,  and  the  decision  that  an  < 
of  arbitration  must  always  precede  the  employment  of  force  for  the 
lection  of  debts,  are  only  two  of  the  many  exceedingly  valuable  re: 
definitely    accomplished   by   the    fourteen    elaborate   conventions   acti 
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adopted.  But  the  most  important  service  rendered  by  the  Conference 
was,  that  by  its  specific  recommendations,  and  by  its  substantial  unanimity 
in  endorsing  the  principle  of  International  Arbitration  and  the  project 
for  an  International  High  Court  of  Justice,  it  opened  the  way  for 
immediate  eflForts  to  secure: 

1st.  A  prompt  confirmation  of  the  conventions  prepared  by  the  Confer- 
ence for  the  final  approval  of  all  the  nations. 

2nd.  The  negotiation  and  ratification  of  arbitration  treaties  between 
the  respective  nations,  and  the  subsequent  improvement  of  such  treaties 
by  making  them  more  comprehensive  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  found 
feasible. 

3rd.  The  suggestion  and  adoption  of  some  satisfactory  means  for 
selecting  the  judges  and  completing  the  organization  of  an  International 
High  Court  of  Justice  as  designed  by  the  Hague  Conference. 

4th.  A  practical  acceptance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference 
that  the  various  governments  should  undertake  a  serious  study,  by  com- 
missions or  otherwise,  of  a  possible  limitation  of  national  armaments,  or 
of  annual  expenditures  ^  for  such  armaments,  upon  some  equitable  or 
mutually  acceptable  basis. 

5th.  A  still  greater  and  more  assertive  public  intelligence  and  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

In  conducting  the  preliminary  negotiations,  in  preparing  instructions 
for  the  delegates,  and  in  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  work  and  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  the  Conference,  the  United  States  Government  has  shown  the 
most  admirable  wisdom  and  tact,  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  essential 
principles  involved. 

While  the  official  report  of  the  Conference  has  not  yet  fceen  published, 
its  achievements  have  been  made  clear  in  papers  of  an  official  or  semi- 
official character,  such  as  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  the  Phila- 
delphia address  of  Mr.  Choate  on  February  22nd,  and  the  pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department  and 
Technical  Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Hague  Conference. 
Prof.  Scott's  paper  is  No.  5  of  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Sub-station  84, 
New  York,  and  it  is  stated  that  copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  request. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  representatives  of  our  leading  business 
organizations  should  see  fit  to  give  to  our  government  and  to  the  Hague 
delegates  cordial  expressions  of  commendation  for  what  has  been  achieved 
and  of  strong  encouragement  for  further  efforts  on  the  lines  suggested, 
it  will  be  exceedingly  appropriate  and  useful  at  this  time. 

The  publication  of  such  resolutions  in  the  newspapers  will  also  have 
an  espedally  important  influence  in  enlightening  and  stimulating  public 
opinion  and  official  action. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  desirability  of  having  suitable 
resolutions  or  letters  sent  to  the  President,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Senators,  and  copies  given  to  the  press. 

Information  of  action  taken  in  this  connection  sent  to  H.  C.  Phillip?, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 

Charles  Richardson,  Chairman, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Joel  Cook, 
Mahlon  N.  Kline, 
W.  A.  Mahony, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Elwyn  G.   Preston, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Committee  on  Business  Organizations. 
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DELEGATES   OF   BUSINESS   ORGANIZATIONS    PRESENT 
THE  CONFERENCE  OF   igo8 

NATIONAL. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers A.  B.  Parquhar. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade Prank  D.  LaLanne.  Preside 

The  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants A.  Warren  Patch.  Secreta 

The  National  Association  of  Clothiers Marcus  M.  Marks,  Preside 

COLORADO. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce James  A.  Hart. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Real  Estate  Exchange James  A.  Hart. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

The  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchimge Hemy  Van  Kleeck. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  New  Haven  Business  Men's  Association S.  P.  Butler.  President. 

The  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce Irving  Pisher. 

PLORIDA. 
The  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade .  .Dexter  Hunter. 

HAWAII. 
The  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce W.  P.  Prear. 

MAINE. 
The  Portland  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade.  .S.  W.  Thaxter. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade D.  C.  Anmudon. 

The  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce Douglas  M.  Wylie,  Preside 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce P.  P.  Shumway. 

The  Boston  Merchants'  Association A.  C.  Parley. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  (Boston) Walstein  R.  Chester. 

The  Lvnn  Board  of  Trade William  H.  Treen.  Presldi 

The  Springfield  Board  of  Trade George  H.  Sutton. 

The  Waltham  Business  Men's  Association James  S.  Kennedy. 

MICHIGAN. 
The  Battle  Creek  Business  Men's  Assodation I.  L.  Stone. 

MISSOURI. 
The  Latin-American    and    Poreign    Trade     Association, 

St.  Louis James  Arbuckle,  Manager 

NEBRASKA. 
The  Omaha  Commercial  Club Charles  P.  Manderson. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Camden  Board  of  Trade Alexander  C.  Wood. 

The  Newark  Board  of  Trade John  McDowell. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce William  B.  Jones.  Secrets 

The  Auburn  Business  Men's  Association Thomas  M.  Osborne. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York J[§™^  '^-  Hoile.  Secretary 

The  Amsterdam  Board  of  Trade William  McCleary. 

The  Bin«hamton  Chamber  of  Commerce B.  H.  Gitchell.  Secretary 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce R.  R.  Hefford. 

The  Elmira  Chamber  of  Commerce S.  E.  Eastman. 

The  Lockport  Board  of  Trade M.  H.  Hoover. 

The  New  York  Merchants'  Association William  A.  Marble. 

The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce Daniel  B.  Murphy. 

The  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce Delmer  E.  Hawkms. 

OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce Chas.  B.  Murray.  Superintec 

The  Columbus  Board  of  Trade W.  A.  Mahony. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tbe  Brie  Chamber  of  Commerce Clark  Olds.  President. 

The  Harrisbuis  Board  of  Trade J.  Horace  McParland. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade William  R.  Tucker.  Secretary. 

The  Philadelphia  Trades  League Mahlon  Kline.  President. 

The  Scnuiton  Board  of  Trade A.  W.  Dickson. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
The  Pfovidence  Board  of  Trade Frederick  H.  Jackson 

WYOMING. 
The  Industrial  Qub  of  Chejrenne James  A.  Hart. 

CANADA. 
The  Toronto  Board  of  Tkade Elias  Rogers.  "^ 


COOPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING   BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Cooperating  and  Corresponding 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  Organizations  marked  with  a  ♦  have  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  international  arbitration;  those  marked  with  a  t  have  standing 
CDmmittees  on  international  arbitration;  and  those  marked  with  a  **  have 
appointed  delegates  to  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Board  of  Trade Bridgeport. 

The  Board  of  Trade Menden. 

The  Business  Men's  Association*^ 

New  Haven. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*|**.New  Haven. 
The   Business  Men's   Association 


NATIONAL. 
Ths  National  Association  of  Qothiers" 

New  York. 
The     National     Association     of     Manu- 

turen** St.  Louis. 

Tlie  National  Board  of  Trade*" 

Washington. 
Ths  National  Business  League  of  Amer- 
ica**     Chicago. . 

The  National  League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants**      Boston. 

ALABAMA. 

The  Commercial    Club Birmingham. 

The   Chamber  of  Commerce Mobile. 

The  Commercial   Qub Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS. 
The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade*t* 

Little  Rock. 
The  Board  of  Tkude**t Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 
The  Fresno  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Presno. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce***.  .Los  Angeles. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Oakland. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange* Oakland. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce**.Sacramento. 
The  Cslifomia  State  Board  of  Trade* 

San  Francisco. 
The  Chsmber  of  Commerce  San  Francisco. 
The  Merchants  Exchange*. San   Francisco. 

COLORADO. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce** 

Colorado  Springs 
The  Merchants'  Association** 
_  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Real  EsUte  Exchanse* 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Chsmber  of  Commerce**.  ..Denver. 
The  Colorado  State  Commerckd  Associa- 

tbn**     Denver. 

The  Real  Estate  Exchasjffe** Denver. 

The  Citixens  Mining  &  Imi>rovement  Asso- 

dation Leadvitle. 

The  Business  Men's  Association*.  .Pueblo. 


New  London. 

DELAWARE. 
The  Board  of  Trade* Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Board  of  Trade** .Jacksonville. 

The  Board  of  Trade Tampa. 

GEORGIA. 

The   Chamber   of   Commerce Augusta. 

The    Board    of    Trade Brunswick. 

The  Cotton  Exchange* Savannah. 

HAWAII. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce**.  .Honolulu. 

ILLINOIS. 

The   Board   of  Trade* Chicago. 

The  Business  Men's  Association .  Freeport. 
The  Business  Men's  Association.  ..Moline. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Ouincy. 

The   Business   Men's   Association* j 

Springfield. 

INDIANA. 

The  Business  Association Evansville. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 

Evansville. 

The  Commercial  Club Fort  Wayne. 

The  Board  of  Trade Indianapolis. 

The  Commercial  Club*. ....  .Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 
The  Merchants*  Association.  .Cedar  Rapids. 

The  Commercial  Club Council  Bluflfs. 

The  Commercial  Club*t Des  Moines. 
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KANSAS. 

The  Commercud  Qub Leavenworth. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Topeka*.Topeka. 
The    Chamber   of    Commerce. ..  .Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Louisville. 

The  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion   Louisville. 

The  Commercial  Qub Newx)ort. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  Board  of  Trade.  Ltd.*"*.  New  Orleans. 
The  Progressive  Union*. ..  .New  Orleans. 
The  Progressive  League Shieveport. 

MAINE. 
The  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade**. Bangor. 
The  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Board  of 
Trade*** Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade*** Baltimore. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce**.  .Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!".  .  .Boston. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade*t* 

Boston. 
The  Merchants'  Association**.  ..  .Boston. 
The  Brockton  Board  of  Trade. Brockton. 

The  Board  of  Trade Lawrence. 

The   Board  of  Trade*** Lynn. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t" Springfield. 

The  Business  Men's  Association*!* 

Waltham. 
The  Board  of  Trade Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 
The  Bixsiness  Men's  Association** 

Battle  Creek. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  Commercial  Club Minneapolis. 

The    Northwestern    Manufacturers'    Asso- 
ciation*    St.  Paul. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Board  of  Trade** Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club St.  Joseph. 

The  Business  Men's  League ....  St.  Louis. 
The    Latin-American    and    Foreign  Trade 

Association** St.  Louis. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange** St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Commercial  Qub* Lincoln. 

The  Commercial  Qub*t* Omaha. 

The  Real  EsUte  Exchange* Omaha. 

NEVADA. 
The  Nevada  Commercial  League Reno. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t* Camden. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t Elizabeth. 

The  Hoboken  Board  of  Trade Hoboken. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t* Newark. 

The  Taxpayers  Association Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
The  Commercial  Qub" Albuquerque. 


NEW    YORK. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Al 

The  Board  of  Trade* Amstej 

The  Business  Men's  Association*t*.Au 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*.  .Binghai 
The    Manufacturers'    Association   of 

York*t* Bn> 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce** Bi 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce** El 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Gc 

The  Manufacturers'  Association.James 

The   Board   of  Trade** Loci 

The  Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation 

New  ^ 

The  Merchants'  Association*!* .  New  ' 

The  North  Side  Board  of  Trade .  New ' 

The  Produce  Exchange New  ' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce**.  .Roch 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce**..  .Syra 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce I 

'The  Chamber  of  Commerce. .  .Water 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The   Board  of  Trade Ashe 

The  Commercial  Qub Char 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Greens 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Indusi 

Ral 
The  Retail  Grocers'  Association.  .RaJ 

OHIO. 
The  Business  Men's  Qub**. . .  .Cinds 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!*. Cinciz 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!*.  .Clevc 

The  Board  of  Trade*!* Colun 

The  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce' 

Da 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce* El 

OKLAHOMA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce .  Oklahoma 

OREGON. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Port 

The   Chamber  of   Commerce**.  .Port. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade Cht 

The  Board  of  Trade* 

The  Business  Men's  Exchange* 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!* 

The  Board  of  Trade* Harrisl 

The  Board  of  Trade Laoca 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .McKees 

The  Board  of  Trade*!* Philadeli 

The  Trades  League*!" Philadel; 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce**.  .Pittsl 

The  Board  of  Trade Reai 

The  Board  of  Trade*!* Scrai 

The  Board  of  Trade Wilkesb 

The  Board  of  Trade* Willianis] 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
The  Pawtucket  Merchants'   Associati 
Pawtui 
The  Board  of  Trade* Providt 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*.  .Chail« 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Cotton  Exchange* Memi 

The  Merchants'  Exchange* Mem] 

The  Board  of  Trade** Nash^ 
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TEXAS.  WEST  VXROINIA. 

The  Chamber  of  Conunerce*.  .Beaumont.  The  Board  of  Trade* Wheeling. 

The  Cqmmercial  Club Dallas.  The  West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade*   ' 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce. . .  .Galveston.  WheeUng 

WISCONSIN. 

UTAH.  The  Cooamerdal  Club Menomonie. 

The  Commercial  Qub*.  ..Salt  Lake  City.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce** . Milwaukee. 

VERMONT.  WYOMING. 

The  Burlington  Commercial  Club  The  Industrial  Club  of  Cheyenne^ 

Burlington.  Cheyenne, 

VIRGINIA.  CANADA. 

The  Board   of  Trade   &   Business   Men's       The  Board  of  Trade Hamilton. 

TV    c/¥°S*^    «.^°^°^i-       The  Board  of  Trade* Montreal. 

The  Stock  Exchange Richmond.       xhe  Board  of  Trade* Toronto. 

wAOTTTv*r^»«r>%*  The  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association* 

WASHINGTON.  Toronto. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Seattle.  The'  Retail     Merchants'     Association     of 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Spokane.  Canada* Toronto. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* 'Tacoma.       The  Board  of  Trade** .Winmpeg. 

The  Chairman  :  In  addition  to  the  report  to  which  we  have 
listened,  a  resolution  was  prepared  at  a  meeting  held  this  morning 
of  the  delegates  present  from  business  organizations,  which  will 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BUSINESS    MEN    AND    INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRA- 

TION 
r 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  B.    MURRAY 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  submitting  an  expression  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  business  organizations,  who  have 
come  here  to  learn,  not  only  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  but  also  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  bodies 
from  which  they  come,  in  promoting  the  international  arbitration 
sentiment,  there  is  occasion  for  some  remarks.  •  Closely  allied 
with  humanitarian  and  economic  questions  and  objects  in  the 
movement  for  international  arbitration,  is  the  business  interest  of 
the  people  of  civilization.  Commerce  serves  more  than  any  other 
influence  to  induce  a  common  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In-  • 
temationaJ  commerce  has  done  and  is  doing  much,  probably  more 
than  any  other  distinctive  cause,  in  promoting  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  in  awakening  recognition  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  relief  from  the  wastages  of  warfare,  under  con- 
flict and  under  preparation  for  conflict. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
now  holding  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting,  has  enlisted  in  recent 
years  the  cooperation  of  bodies  directly  concerned  in  industry 
and  commerce  in  encouraging  development  of  sentiments  belong- 
ing to  such  a  movement.  The  representatives  of  these  bodies 
present  on  this  occasion  realize  the  significance  of  the  service 
which  the  Mohonk  Conference   is  performing  and  realize  the 
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existence  of  opportunity  for  the  interests  concerned  in  indus 
and  commerce  to  more  fully  join  in  movements  for  promoti 
the  world's  peace.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  organi; 
tions  which  have  responded  to  the  invitations  to  be  represeni 
at  this  meeting  should  more  fully  than  heretofore  awaken  to  1 
high  merit  of  the  peace  movement  through  the  means  of  arbit 
tion,  and  should  more  actively  give  aid  to  it  by  appointment 
committees,  whose  special  province  will  be  to  encourage  a 
widen  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  great  cause  for  advanci 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Officials  of  organizations  here  rep 
sented,  as  well  as  all  others  of  kindred  nature  in  our  count: 
should  take  steps  for  a  more  general  appeal  to  their  memb 
ships  to  lend  their  influence  in  these  efforts  for  the  common  go< 
Mr.  Chairman  I  now  present  the  resolutions  adopted  or  1 
expression  adopted  by  the  business  men  at  their  meeting.  (F 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  see  page  8  or  88.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  President 
the  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Mari 

WHY  BUSINESS  MEN  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTED  ] 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 
MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MARCUS  M.  MARKS 

Mk  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Why  are  business  m 
so  indifferent  to  the  movement  for  international  arbitration  ai 
peace  ?  How  can  we  shake  their  apathy  and  bring  their  practic 
help  to  what  we  consider  the  greatest  cause  of  humanity  ? 

These  are  the  two  questions  that  have  been  for  some  tir 
agitating  my  mind.  It  has  puzzled  me  to  explain  the  absen 
of  the  business  community  as  a  Cilass  from  the  great  councils 
peace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  merchants  have  most  to  Ic 
by  war  and  therefore  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  they  woi 
be  in  the  foreground  in  every  effort  to  prevent  war.  How  c 
we  account  for  their  indifference  when  both  selfish  reasons  ai 
the  general  human  dread  of  the  terrors  of  war  would  natural 
prompt  them  to  give  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  businc 
of  promoting  peace?  Over-absorption  in  their  affairs  natural 
suggests  itself  as  the  first  explanation,  but  may  we  not  find 
deeper  reason  in  the  thought  that  the  minds  of  business  men  a 
trained  to  undertake  only  such  enterprises  as  offer  the  prospc 
of  practical  results  in  a  reasonable  time.  If  you  present  to  tl 
merchant  a  proposition  that  promises  early  reward,  say  in  a  sc 
son  or  a  year  or  p>erhaps  even  in  two  or  five  years,  he  may  1 
interested ;  but  state  a  case  to  him  in  which  actual  results  see 
unlikely  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  and  he  will  smile  ai 
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say,  "  This  is  my  busy  day,"  or  "  life's  too  short,"  or  in  some 
other  short  phrase  dismiss  the  matter. 

The  idealist  regards  not  the  measurement  of  time,  but  looks 
joyfully  ahead  toward  the  ultimate  end,  far  off  though  it  may 
appear.  He  is  inspired  with  faith  and  hope,  and  the  seemingly 
impossible  in  time  becomes  possible  through  his  persistent  propa- 
ganda. While  to  his  prophetic  soul  results  are  glorious  and  most 
to  be  desired,  the  very  striving  toward  the  goal  is  in  itself  a  great 
satisfaction,  and  very  little  encouragement  is  needed  to  inspire 
him  to  further  effort.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  business  men  is 
entirely  different.  How  can  we  induce  them  to  join  the  clergy, 
the  college  presidents,  the  teachers,  the  lawyers  and  the  other 
professional  men  in  their  efforts  to  further  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration?  Only  by  persuading  these  so-called  prac- 
tical men  that  the  grand  result  ahead  is  really  in  sight  and  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  Does  any  one  know  what  part  the  merchant 
played  in  the  movement  that  initiated  our  local  courts  of  justice 
and  our  system  of  police,  since  the  establishment  of  which  the 
castle  fortification  has  crumbled.  Did  not  the  influence  of  the 
merchant  class  contribute  perhaps  largely  in  bringing  about  the 
'social  relations  that  made  the  carrying  of  swords  by  the  citizen 
unnecessary  because  of  the  perfection  of  a  machinery  of  justice 
by  which  the  rights  of  men  were  established  on  the  basis  of  equity 
instead  of  physical  strength?  We  should  remember  that  it  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  conditions  existed  requiring  the  civilian  to 
provide  weapons  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  property. 
Why  should  not  this  comparatively  rapid  change  from  barbarism 
to  civilization  give  the  practical  business  man  good  grounds  for 
the  hope  that  the  nations  will  soon  find  it  possible,  by  establishing 
international  courts  of  justice  and  an  international  system  of 
police,  to  gradually  reduce  their  fortifications  and  eventually 
abandon  them  ?  The  ocean  steamer,  the  express  train,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  wireless  telegraph,  the  long  distance  telephone  and 
other  time  and  distance  annihilators  have  drawn  the  p>eople  all 
over  the  world  closer  together  and  brought  international  arbitra- 
tion within  the  rang^e  of  reasonable  expectation.  Should  not  the 
merchant  be  inspired  with  the  early  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  working  for  peace,  when  he  realizes  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  assembled  at  The  Hague  under  one  roof  last  year, 
unanimously  recognized  the  principle  of  international  arbitration, 
and  that  there  now  remains  only  the  problem  of  working  out  a 
plan  of  satisfactory  representation  in  order  to  establish  such  a 
supreme  court  of  the  nations  as,  with  the  backing  of  a  sufficient 
international  police  force,  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  our 
present  great  armies  and  navies,  just  as  the  courts  within  the 
States  automatically  did  away  with  the  fortified  castle  and  the 
sword!     Adding  to  the  forces  already  mentioned  as  working 
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Strongly  toward  a  universal  brotherhood  the  record  of  the 
important  arbitration  treaties  recently  signed,  there  is  cer 
before  the  world  enough  evidence  to  encourage  the  mere 
and  the  manufacturers  to  join  their  means  and  their  brai 
our  movement  to  substitute  international  arbitration  foi 
horrors  of  war.  Business  men  believe  in  insurance — ^life  i 
ance,  fire  insurance  and  insurance  against  many  other  kin 
losses.  Why  should  they  not  be  willing  to  pay,  let  us  say^ 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  capital  every  year  for  insu 
against  war  ?  This  would  be  cheap  insurance — cheaper  even 
paying  the  tax  for  more  and  more  warships.  Education  i 
best  weapon  in  this  crusade  against  war.  The  machine] 
education  requires  money,  and  the  merchant's  slight  insu 
premium  would  bring  him  not  only  financial  relief  in  helpi: 
prevent  the  havoc,  the  disarrangement  of  credits,  the  loss  of 
ness  and  the  direct  tax  caused  by  war  between  nations,  bt 
further  and  more  precious  satisfaction  of  having  contribute 
share  toward  bringing  nearer  the  realization  of  the  brothei 
of  man,  which,  since  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  has  been 
raged  whenever,  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  a  man  murdere 
brother. 

The  dreamer  whose  mind  is  filled  with  noble  thoughts 
idealist  who  is  striving  for  lofty  ideals,  the  seer  who  sees  be 
the  immediate  present  have  by  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
sustained  the  great  cause  of  peace  while  the  merchant  has 
unconsciously  been  a  promoter  of  the  same  cause  by  his  c 
prise  and  energy  in  bringing  cities  and  nations  closer  thr 
commercial  intercourse.  Would  that  I  could  now  speak  to 
merchant  in  our  land,  heart  to  heart,  and  inspire  him  wit] 
glorious  opportunity,  yes,  the  serious  and  direct  duty  that  i 
The  establishment  of  the  machinery  of  an  international  cou 
justice  is  now  intensely  practical,  and  the  great  result  ca 
hastened  if  the  men  of  affairs  back  up  strongly  the  advance  f 
marching  forward  bravely,  holding  aloft  the  white  banne 
scribed  with  the  watchword :  "  Justice,  not  brute  fore 
"  Brotherly  love  between  all  the  People."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Frank  D. 
LANNE,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  National  Boar 
Trade. 

COMMERCE  THE  AGENT  OF  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   FRANK  D.  LALANNE 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  cannot  entirely  s 
with  the  preceding  speaker,  that  the  average  business  man  : 
different  to  public  matters  and  particularly  to  international 
tration.     The  stand   I   take   is  that  the  average   prosp< 
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merchant,  is  not  only  very  often  a  college  graduate,  but  he 
IS  the  growth  of  the  widest  educational  institution  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen, — I  mean  the  great  world  of  btisiness,  of 
finance  and  of  experience.  You  will  find  discourses  in  the 
counting  houses  of  our  country,  on  all  the  great  topics  of  the 
day,  as  well  put,  as  well  thought  out,  and  more  practical, 
than  those  found  in  many  colleges. 

I  stand  on  this  platform  as  the  representative  of  the  great- 
est business  organization  of  our  times,  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  numbering  as  it  does  eighty  of  the  greatest  Boards  of 
Trade  of  our  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  three  other 
national  organizations  are  here,  and  in  conversation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  them,  I  find  that  we  could  number  in  this  con- 
vention, nearly  300  organizations,  a  power  so  potent  that  I 
would  not  wonder  if  it  was  the  largest  share  of  representation. 
I  am  asked  to  speak  from  the  business  man's  standpoint. 
In  our  study  of  history  we  find  most  of  the  records  tell  of  the 
exploits  of  the  warrior,  the  conquests  of  arms.  In  looking 
back  at  my  school  days  I  was  taught  principally  of  such  events 
as  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Wooden  Horse  filled  with  heroes, 
and  our  boyish  minds  were  trained  to  admire  the  deeds  of 
the  champions  who  fought  there,  and  to  look  upon  the  history 
of  the  world  as  a  record  of  bloodshed. 

The  conquests  of  peace  are  not  as  seriously  written  about, 
yet  the  thoughtful  reader,  recognizing  that  they  contributed 
more  to  the  greatness  and  progress  of  the  world,  is  wont  to  pick 
from  his  books  their  results,  and  to  note  how  the  greatest 
commercial  nations  planted  colonies,  carried  civilization  and 
peace  wherever  commerce  went,  and  how  great  cities  and 
countries  were  created,  whose  stability  s1:ood  for  wealth, 
progress,  enlightenment  and  peace. 

The  Phoenicians,  those  greatest  of  early  traders,  banded 
together  in  boards  of  trade  the  merchants  of  their  great  cities, 
who  contended  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Solomon  seeing  the  peaceful  progress  of  Phoenician  civiliza- 
tion, and  believing  that  a  reign  of  peace  would  better  build 
up  the  nation  of  Jews  than  the  warlike  policy  of  his  father, 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Soon  by  his  en- 
couragement of  the  natural  inclination  of  his  people  for  trade, 
he  aided  the  healthful  growth  of  his  country  during  his  peace- 
ful rule,  so  that  Israel  ranked  first  among  the  powers,  while 
his  beneficent  sway  helped  to  keep  the  neighboring  nations  for 
friends  and  customers. 

Later  we  find  the  greatest  league  of  all  times  for  peace 
dominating  the  commerce  of  northern  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
tic.— the  union  of  the  Hansa  cities  beginning  in  a  small  way 
in  the  city  of  Liibeck  and  soon  having  a  membership  of  eighty 
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of  the  leading  cities  of  the  world,  sweeping  out  of  existe 
the  bandit  baron  who  obstructed  the  trading  on  land,  and 
pirates  of  the  sea,  so  that  all  the  nations  should  peacefi 
carry  on  their  international  trade.    Not  for  warlike  purpo 
did  the  Hanseatic  League  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy, 
only  as  guardians  of  the  peace  of  the  world.    For  nearly 
years  did  this  powerful  league  control  the  commerce  of 
nations  of  the  north,  keeping  all  its  members  generally  hip 
busy  and  at  peace.    The  international  laws  or  usages  of  1 
league  grew  into  a  well-known  and  respected  code.     Pe 
was  maintained,  wise  regulations  made  vigorous  commei 
prosperity  was  so  general  that  the  busy  world  had  few  temj 
tions  to  break  the  laws,  there  were  few  criminals  to  proseci 
but  those  few  were  dealt  with  justly. 

The  well-organized  commerce  to-day  of  Germany,  Engla 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  had 
very  foundation  stones  laid  down  by  this  combination 
business  men,  and  cemented  by  centuries  of  honest  deal 
and  peace. 

I  have  dug  out  of  my  books  this  brief  synopsis  of  the  n 
chant's  influence  upon  civilization,  happiness  and  peace  of 
world,  but  let  us  not  think  the  business  man  desires  peace 
any  cost,  for  the  stability  of  commerce ;  he  is  no  less  a  pat 
than  any  other  citizen  ,and  the  records  show  he  willin 
sacrifices  his  fortune  and  his  life  if  need  be,  in  defense  of 
country.  We  Americans  can  name  thousands  of  such  n 
chant  patriots,  beginning  with  Robert  Morris,  Benjai 
Franklin,  Gouverneur  Morris  and  going  through  all  the  pa 
of  our  history  we  find  their  name  is  legion.  Who  more  w 
ingly  furnishes  the  sinews  of  war  than  the  patriotic  busin 
man,  if  a  call  is  made  or  taxes  are  increased? 

And  now  how  best  shall  we  continue  at  peace  ?  The  grow 
power  and  importance  of  the  United  States  insures  a  tn 
ment  from  the  other  powers  of  more  deference  and  consid< 
ticMi  than  ever  before.  This  is  a  safe  guarantee  of  peace, 
agree  with  our  earnest,  energetic  President,  that  the  m; 
tenance  of  that  deference  and  respect  is  best  secured  by  a  n; 
worthy  of  a  first-class  power.  We  are  pledged  to  the  broac 
and  most  unselfish  policy  for  the  peace  of  our  hemisphere, ; 
the  integrity  of  our  sister  republics  south  of  us.  The  Men 
Doctrine  while  not  recognized  by  the  powers  of  Europe 
formal  assent,  is  quietly  admired  and  studied  and  they  kr 
we  will  adhere  to  our  ultimatum  of  "  hands  off."  I  am  v 
the  President  for  four  battleships  and  peace.  We  want 
adequate  annual  increase  in  our  navy  to  keep  us  abreast 
other  first-class  powers,  so  like  the  Hanseatic  League  wl 
kept  a  well-equipped  navy,  whose  full-armed  ships  were  ca 
"  Peace   Ships,"  and  whose  forts   around  the   northern  s 
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were  called  "  Peace  Burgs,"  our  fleet  may  be  called  the 
"  Squadron  of  Peace  "  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished 
our  fleet  of  battleships — "  Peace  Ships " — will  be  strong 
enough  to  insure  peace  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North 
and  South   America. 

I  am  also  with  the  President  in  his  wise  policy  of  sending 
our  fleet  around  the  world,  not  for  warlike  purposes,  but  to 
make  friendship  for  peace,  and  let  the  Eastern  nations  under- 
stand that  we  are  always  prepared  to  strengthen  our  desire 
for  peace  with  a  navy  second  to  none  in  the  world.  But  T 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  may  hang  our  heads  in  sadness  to 
think  that  with  this  splendid  display  of  American  mechanical 
genius  and  perfection  in  ship  building,  our  great  country  is 
without  a  merchant  marine,  so  that  supplies  are  carried  in 
hired  boats,  when  a  great  navy  like  ours  should  have  an 
auxiliary  of  American  built  ships,  constructed  in  American 
yards,  and  manned  by  American  officers  and  sailors,  as  aids 
for  transportation  in  time  of  peace  and  assistance  in  time  of 
war.  We,  as  jnerchants,  favor  such  protection,  given  to  an 
American  merchant  marine,  as  given  by  any  other  nations, 
so  that  American  built  ships,  carrying  the  American  flag,  and 
American  merchandise,  may  trade  with  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  for  we  cannot  understand  why  a  shop  ashore  should 
be  more  protected  than  a  shop  afloat. 

Stability  resulting  from  universal  peace  is  the  hope  of  every 
merchant,  and  in  the  light  of  the  progress  thus  far  made  he 
sees  not  far  off,  the  reaKzation  of  his  hope. 

Our  country's  dignified  representative  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  Mr.  Choate,  in  a  short  speech  in  January,  before 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  shows  that  substantial 
progress  was  made,  and  he  very  intelligently  refutes  the  croak- 
ings  of  those  birds  of  ill  omen,  who  persist  in  bemoaning  what 
was  not  done,  and  giving  no  recognition  to  much  good  accom- 
plished. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  expressions  as  a  great  English 
journal  made  use  of,  to  evince  its  hostility  to  what  the  lead- 
ing diplomats  of  all  the  civilized  nations,  were  earnestly  work- 
ing for  "  Universal  International  Arbitration,"  were  unpatri- 
otic, inhuman  and  untrue.    I  quote : 

"  In  plain  English  the  Conference  is  a  sham  and  brought 
forth  a  progeny  of  shams,  because  it  was  founded  on  a  sham. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  progress  whatever  in  the  cause. of 
peace,  or  in  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war,  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  repetition  of  the  strange  and  humiliating  performance 
which  has  just  ended." 

We  cannot  consider  a  Conference  made  up  of  dignified  and 
learned  men,  representing  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  a  sham.    We  recognize  that  such  a  grand  body  of  men, 
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with    various    customs,    and    perhaps    different    methods 
thought,  coming  from  states  far  separated,  could  not  all 
prepared  to  agree  upon   an   identical   method,   at   the  momc 
Oi   their  arrival,  though  their  general  purpose  be  the  san 
Views  had  to  be  exchanged,  compromises  made,  and  the  sc 
Liment  for  which  they  convened,  boiled  down  into  an  hannc 
ious  expression,  and  this  naturally  took  time.    The  agreeme 
by  all  the  nations  without  reserve,  for  the  creation  of  an  : 
ternational  court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases,  alone,  is  worth 
the  work  done  and  time  expended. 

I  cannot  understand  what  the  learned  journalist  mea 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  as  ' 
strange  and  humiliating  performance."  For  earnest  men,  t 
representatives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  to  give  th 
best  efforts  and  most  honest  labors  to  find  a  way  to  prevt 
wars  and  their  horrors  cannot  justly  be  called  an  humiliati 
performance. 

The  unanimous  agreement  that  force  of  arms  should  not 
resorted  to,  to  collect  contract  debts  due  by  citizens  of  c 
country  to  citizens  of  another,  till  arbitration  had  been  oflfei 
or  carried  through  and  disobeyed,  is  of  much  value  to  1 
world.  Then  again,  how  could  our  friend  call  the  Conferei 
a  failure  because  all  the  questions  before  it  were  not  all  c 
ried  at  this  Conference?  To  have  two-thirds  of  the  natic 
of  the  world  agree  to  the  old  favorite  American  doctrine,  tl 
private  property  of  enemies,  even  if  carried  in  enemies*  b 
toms,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture,  is  a  victory  but  deferr 
Is  it  not  an  important  step  taken  by  the  Second  Hague  G 
ference,  towards  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  our  most  ch 
ished  hope,  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  "  Internatio 
Court  of  Arbitration  "  that  all  the  nations  voted  that  sucl 
court  ought  to  be  created,  and  that  the  Conference  agreed 
a  scheme,  functions,  organization  and  procedure  of  such 
court?  A  stumbling  block  as  to  the  method  of  selecting 
appointing  the  judges  prevented  for  the  time,  the  full  acco 
plishment,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  our  able  Secretary  of  St< 
Mr.  Root,  is  hopeful  that  objections  may  be  smoothed  i 
by  diplomacy,  and  a  method  for  selecting  the  judges 
adopted,  so  that  the  court  may  be  established  without  waiti 
for  another  Conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  gentleman  to  address  us  rep 
sents  the  Auburn  Business  Men's  Association,  but  he  is  bel 
known  to  us  as  an  eminent  citizen,  a  former  mayor  of  Aubi 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  N 
York.    I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Osbor 
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WAR  AND  DEMOCRACY 

ADDSESS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  M.  OSBORNE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  Auburn  that  I  am  here ; 
and  the  business  men  of  my  city — an  important  manufacturing 
community  now  for  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  years — while 
indulging  in  healthy  differences  of  opinion  on  every  other  con- 
ceivable subject  are  yet  united  in  one.  Upon  the  upper  section 
of  our  city  seal,  above  the  lifted  arm  with  a  hammer  typifying 
labor  and  industry,  are  the  crossed  calumets  of  the  Iroquois — 
signifying  not  only  the  former  Indian  domination  of  the  land  of 
the  Cayugas,  but  Auburn's  appreciation  of  and  love  for  that 
peace  which  is  our  country's  peculiar  mission  to  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent,  says  the  old  Latin 
adage;  but  there  are  many  things  silent  besides  the  laws  when 
the  spirit  of  war  is  abroad ;  and  we,  the  citizens  of  Auburn  whose 
prosperity  has  come  through  peaceful  industry,  believe  that  while 
one  corner-stone  of  our  democracy  is  liberty,  and  another  is 
equality  and  the  third  is  brotherhood,  insist  that  the  fourth  corner- 
stone, no  less  necessary  than  the  other  three,  is  peace. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  how  many  people  there  are  who  fail 
to  see  how  utterly  contradictory  and  inconsistent  is  the  idea  of 
war  and  that  of  a  true  democracy ;  this  failure  arises  from  the 
fact  that  men  so  often  misunderstand  what  is  closest  and  most 
important  to  them ;  and  what  can  be  closer  and  more  important 
to  us  than  our  own  system  of  government.  It  is  not  altogether 
valueless,  therefore,  for  members  of  even  the  most  intelligent 
audiences,  to  ask  themselves  some  rather  searching  questions — 
and  think  out  again  some  very  old  problems.  We  may  not  dis- 
cover any  new  truths,  but  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time  to  reaffirm 
the  old  ones. 

I  am  going,  therefore,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  war  and  democracy 
are  contradictory  terms ;  but  to  answer  that,  we  must  first  ask 
ourselves  what  is  democracy. 

The  speaker  then  traced  in  detail  four  great  experiments  in 
human  government  and  society,  imperialism,  feudalism,  paternal- 
ism,  and  aristocracy,  showing  how  each  had  fallen  under  the  test 
of  truth,  because  each  failed  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  people 
to  rule.     Mr.  Osborne  then  continued: 

Then  at  last,  far  away  over  the  sea,  where  England,  the  island 
country  which  had  been  enabled  to  pursue  most  naturally  its  own 
development,  had  planted  colonies  where  freedom  was  breathed 
in  with  the  very  air,  there,  in  the  new  world,  far  away  from  the 
follies  and  failures  of  the  past,  arose  the  fifth  great  experiment 
in  human  government. 
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Democracy  was  no  experiment ;  it  was  simply  the  only  cot 
left,  after  every  other  system  of  j^overnment  had  failed  to  sat 
mankind:  imperialism — ^the  rule  of  master  over  slave;  feudal 
— the  rule  of  lord  over  vassal ;  paternalism — ^the  rule  of  a  clain 
of  divine  right  over  obedient  subjects;  aristocracy — the  rule 
the  privileged  few  over  the  unprivileged  many ;  what  was  tl 
left  save  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  people  itself,  of  brotl 
citizens  over  themselves? 

Here  at  last  was  a  new  system  indeed ;  yet  like  all  new  thi 
it  was  in  its  essence  as  old  as  the  hills ;  forever,  since  the  dawr 
of  intelligence  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  passion  for  freedom 
stirred  him  to  ever  new  protest  against  every  new  form 
tyranny.  But  here  at  last  was  a  new  system  of  human  govi 
ment  founded  boldly  upon  the  very  rock  against  which  all  ot 
systems  had  come  to  wreck.  Here  at  last  was  what  the  wc 
had  been  waiting  for,  the  political  expression  of  the  Golden  R 
Here  was  a  proclamation  that  every  man  should  be  free,  boi 
only  by  his  obligation  to  his  brother-man.  Little  by  little 
truth  had  forced  its  way  in;  little  by  little  the  democratic  i 
had  burgeoned  into  a  political  system. 

The  pronouncement  of  democracy  as  a  political  ideal  did 
bring  about  democracy;  nor  even  its  formulation  as  a  polit 
system  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Ideals  are 
dreams,  constitutions  but  ink  and  paper; — ^both  must  be  infu 
by  the  quickening  spirit  which  turns  dreams  to  realities  and  trs 
lates  dead  legal  forms  into  living  acts. 

Anthony  Trollope,  with  unwonted  philosophic  insight,  o 
said  of  the  disappointment  over  the  results  of  freeing  the  sla 
in  Jamaica,  that  it  was  not  generally  understood  that  "  the  cej 
tion  of  a  sin  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  struggle."  So  wl 
America  turned  from  the  old  systems  of  government  and  < 
great  Republic  was  launched,  the  work  of  democracy  was  o 
be^n.  Even  now  we  have  made  but  a  fair  start.  How  fool 
it  IS  then  to  lose  faith  in  our  system  of  government,  as  sc 
good  souls  do,  because  we  do  not  attain  quickly  the  certain  be 
fits  gained  by  other  systems  after  centuries  of  struggle !  H 
stupid  to  expect  finalities  while  we  are  yet  in  the  time  of  suriris< 
the  glorious  sunrise  of  that  light  which  will  shine  more  and  m 
unto  the  perfect  day,  but  which  is  still  only  the  sunrise. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  tendency  of  our  present  time  wh 
is  dangerous  because  it  evidences  a  serious  lack  of  faith. 

Besides  the  experiments  in  human  government  I  have  tried 
define,  there  is  yet  another  form  to  which  allusion  should 
made,  although  it  cannot  be  classed  as  an  organized  system; 
may  rather  call  it  an  episode  which  occurs  occasionally  in  bist( 
when  for  any  reason  society  becomes  discouraged  with  exist 
conditions,  and  fails  to  see  how  pressing  problems  can  be  soh 


without  the  aid  of  a  deus  ex  machina.  The  thing  I  have  in  mind 
is  called  Caesarism.  It  expresses  itself  by  undue  faith  and  re- 
liance placed  upon  some  single  man  who  is  allowed  by  society 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  dictator— endeavoring  to  focus  in 
himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  dispense  the  bless- 
ings of  providence  through  his  individual  person.  Frequently 
the  unforttmate  mortal  becomes  convinced  that  he  is  more  than 
human— believing  that  by  some  God-given  faculty  he  is  far  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  people  than  they  themselves, 
and  much  better  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government 
than  any  regular  system  developed  under  the  natural  pressure 
of  the  necessities  and  desires  of  society.- 

Such  a  dictator  was  Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  the  name  arises ; 
such  were  many  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  earlier  or  later  times ;  such 
in  later  history  was  Bonaparte  before  he  developed  his  imperial 
system ;  such  in  cheap  imitation  of  his  great  namesakes  was  the 
third  Napoleon.  In  our  own  history,  developed  with  much  dif- 
ficulty under  the  restrictions  of  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
such  in  a  mild  form  was  Andrew  Jackson, — 3.  thoroughly  well- 
meaning  man,  frequently  deceived  by  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiastic 
partisans  into  mistaking  excellent  intentions  for  good  administra- 
tion, and  profound  belief  in  himself  for  a  genuine  faith  in  the 
people.  Whether  any  one  of  Jackson's  successors  in  the  presi- 
dency should  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  a  sort  of  demo- 
cratic Caesar  it  is  not  necessary  upon  this  occasion  to  enquire; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  our  petty  political  bosses  we  sometimes 
have  a  sordid  variety  of  this  disease  of  the  body  politic  which  is 
difficult  to  explain,  and  hateful  to  contemplate. 

What  it  is  desired  to  point  out  is  the  undoubted  danger  we  are 
running — ^first  of  losing  faith  in  our  political  ideals  because  we 
find  them  slow  of  attainment  and  often  expressed  in  crude  and 
unlovely  forms — ^and  then  of  turning  to  Caesarism  for  relief. 
We  must  remember— constantly  remember — that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  has  only  been  ap- 
proximated— lias  never  yet  been  attained.  All  the  more  is  it  the 
duty  of  everyone  of  us  who  loves  the  true  democratic  ideal  to 
contribute  as  best  he  may  toward  that  attainment.  And  one  of 
the  best  contributions  we  can  make  toward  that  end  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuation  of  international  peace. 

"The  Empire,"  said  Louis  Napoleon,  endeavoring  to  com- 
mend his  government  of  glittering  shams  to  Europe — "  the  Em- 
pire means  peace."  The  statement  was  false,  but  it  was  the  trib- 
ute of  a  political  freebooter  to  the  conscience  which  underlies  the 
civilized  world. 

In  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  we  may  say  democracy  means 
peace ; — for  it  is  the  one  system  of  human  government  with  which 
peace  goes  hand  in  hand.     In  every  other  system  war  is  the 
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natural  if  not  the  inevitable  accompaniment.    Imperialism  me; 
war ;  for  sldves  will  revolt  against  their  masters,  subject  nati« 
will  rebel  against  their  oppressors;  the  strong  is  not  necessai 
the  right,  and  when  the  right  lies  with  the  weaker  party — in 
enslaved  rather  than  in  the  enslaver,  there  is  a  condition  of 
stable  equilibrium  in  which  war  is  sure  to  arise,  whenever 
oppressor  grows  too  harsh,  or  the  oppressed  feels  strong  enot 
to  hazard  a  chance  for  freedom. 

Feudalism  means  war ;  for  not  only  do  Emperor  and  Pope  c 
tinually  contend,  each  claiming  that  his  share  of  dominion  o 
man  has  been  curtailed  ;^but  each  petty  vassal  Baron  quan 
with  his  neighbor,  and  both  war  against  the  merchant  s 
artisan — the  producers  of  wealth. 

Paternalism  means  war;  for  one  claimant  of  divine  right 
sure  to  be  contradicted  by  another  claimant  of  divine  rig 
and  when  two  of  God's  alleged  vice-regents  differ  as  to  1 
wishes  (or  their  own)  there  is  no  way  out  but  to  resort 
the  old  barbaric  code — scandalous  as  the  spectacle  may  be. 

Aristocracy  means  war ;  for  what  way  is  there  by  which  y( 
common  herd  shall  be  duly  led  by  the  wise  and  powerful,  i: 
refuse  to  accept  their  guidance  peaceably;  and  likewise  i 
business  of  war  affords  a  very  fine  opening  for  younger  soi 
and  for  ambitious  scions  of  aristocracy  to  gain  experience  in 
art  of  forcing  others  to  do  their  bidding. 

Moreover,  in  these  older  systems  of  government  the  v< 
formation  of  political  parties  even,  tends  to  breed  Revoluti 
To  question  the  will  of  the  Emperor  is  not  mere  opposition 
it  is  treason ;  to  oppose  the  demand  of  an  overload  is  to  up 
the  very  basis  of  feudal  society;  to  resist  the  authority  o; 
divinely  appointed  monarch  is  damnable  heresy;  to  thw 
the  plans  of  an  aristocracy  is  to  sin  against  superior  ju< 
ment.  It  follows  therefore  that  under  such  governments, 
the  play  of  parties  is  vital,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the  sta 
while  in  a  democracy  the  healthy  differences  of  parties  fo 
the  very  firmest  basis  upon  which  the  state  can  rest;  pai 
differences,  instead  of  unsettling  the  state,  by  forming  a  pro] 
balance  of  conflicting  opinions  only  make  it  more  stable. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  every  one  of  the  four  older  syste 
of  government  war  is  a  natural  concomitant;  but  in  a  < 
mocracy,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  relation  of  brother-man 
brother-man,  of  citizens  with  equal  rights  in  a  common  sta 
we  have  the  only  system  in  which  peace  is  an  inevitable  p; 
of  the  structure.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  system  whi 
is  the  political  expression  of  the  Golden  Rule?  How  can  \ 
with  the  words  of  Jesus  on  our  lips,  go  forth  to  murder  c 
brethren?  It  is  only  because  our  conception  of  democra 
is  often  so  indistinct  that  we  can  ever  see  it  otherwise.  Lowe! 
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Hosea  Biglow,  in  his  shrewd  Yankee  way,  sees  through  the 
haze  very  cieariy,  and  expresses  it  in  the  keenest  satire: 

"We  were  gettin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village. 
With  good  idees  o'  wut's  right  and  wut  ain't. 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  and  pillage. 
An'  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee." 

"War,"  wisely  says  the  Regent  Murray  in  Scott's  fine 
novel,  **  war  is  the  only  game  from  which  both  parties  rise 
losers." 

,  Democracy  is  the  one  system  of  government  in  which  every- 
one is  the  gainer.  It  means  peaceful  commerce;  it  means 
natural  development;  it  means  education  of  the  whole  mass; 
it  means  spreading  civilization  by  means  of  trade ;  it  means  the 
example  of  a  prosperous  and  God-fearing  state,  growing  ever 
greater  ?ind  more  powerful  because  it  is  free  and  enlightened 
and  peaceful. 

We  are  mighty  in  the  world's  affairs  to-day  not  because  of  the 
brag  and  bluster  which  has  been  somewhat  too  much  the  fashion 
these  last  few  years,  but  because  of  our  wonderful  growth  since  we 
became  the  first  great  organized  democracy;  because  of  our 
being  the  new  home  of  the  oppressed  and  liberal  elements  of 
all  nations,  fleeing  from  the  oppression  of  old  and  failing  sys- 
tems of  government;  because  of  the  help  and  sympathy  we 
have  extended  to  all  efforts  for  freedom — France,  Spanish- 
America,  Greece,  Italy,  Hungary,  Japan.  It  was  this  strength 
rather  than  that  of  our  armies  or  navies,  which  caused  Louis 
Napoleon  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mexico,  and  induced 
England  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  Alabama  claims.  In  all 
these  things  we  have  been  strong  in  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness, and  thrice  armed  because  of  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

I  would  not  say  that  war  can  always  be. avoided; — as  it 
takes  two  parties  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  to  keep 
the  peace.  Yet  if  we  have  the  intention  to  keep  the  peace, 
there  are  very  few  occasions  when  we  cannpt  do  so.  And  the 
poorest  way  to  prep^ire  for  keeping  the  peace  is  to  arm  our- 
selves for  war. 

When  we  think  of  the  cost  of  armaments — when  we  think 
of  the  millions  voted  into  new  battle-ships .  which  go  out  of 
fashion  as  soon  as  built — when  we  reflect  upon  the  schools 
that  vast  sum  could  build;  of  the  medical  research  it  could 
endow ;  of  the  Junior  Republics  it  could  support ;  of  the  lives 
it  could  save ;  of  the  children  it  could  train  to  righteousness ; 
of  the  hunger  it  could  feed;  of  the  vice  and  crime  it  could 
prevent;  does  it  not  seem  the  height  of  folly — of  criminal  folly 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  keep  on  at  the  rate  we  are  n^ 
going?  What  quarrel  have  we  with  any  nation?  Whose  ha 
is  against  us?  Are  we  not  as  safe  now  as  we  were  in  all  1 
years  before  we  were  pouring  out  our  millions  upon  thi 
worse  than  useless  engines  of  destruction? 

How  can  we  go  into  our  churches  Sunday  after  Sund 
proclaiming  ourselves  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  forget  tl 
he  not  only  laid  down  the  Golden  Rule — that  most  practi 
method  of  solving  all  the  problems  of  life — ^but  spoke  a 
those  wonderful  words — ^which  were  we  wise  enough  wo 
guide  our  national  counsels  as  well  as  our  personal  condu 
"  Resist  not  evil ;  but  overcome  evil  with  good."    (Applaus 

The  Chairman:  I  now  present  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
York,  Pa.,  who  represents  the  National  Association  of  M 
ufacturers. 

OUTCOME  OF  THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENi 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   A.   B.   FARQUHAR 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  spent  some  days 
The  Hague,  about  midway  in  the  proceedings  of  the  intematio 
Conference,  and  there  was  opportunity  to  make  acquaintance  vi 
a  number  of  members,  and  form  some  opinion  of  who  they  w 
and  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  My  impression  was  unqualifi 
of  the  high  ability  of  the  men  and  of  the  serious  view  tl 
took  of  their  duties.  They  were  day  and  night  at  work,  < 
cussing  and  adjusting.  I  had  felt,  when  they  first  assemb 
in  June,  that  a  significant  victory  had  been  gained  for  us 
bringing  those  able  and  influential  men  together;  and  t 
was  my  prevailing  feeling  when  I  visited  The  Hague.  T 
all  the  great  powers  should  have  at  last  been  driven,  by 
mastering  force  of  the  world's  growing  moral  sentiment, 
give  heed  to  the  call  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  diff 
ences;  that  they  should  have  incurred  the  expense  of  fitti 
out  a  delegation  and  have  spared  some  of  their  best  men 
represent  them;  and  that  those  representatives  should  hj 
been  confident  enough  of  their  support  to  feel  justified 
proposing  and  concluding  fourteen  agreements, — ^though 
the  most  part  on  minor  questions, — this  is  our  greatest  victo 
and  nothing  in  the  Conference  proceedings  detracts  from 
significance.  Half  a  century  ago,  no  such  meeting  could  hi 
been  held,  nor  would  any  potentate  have  ventured  to  convoke 
That  the  Conference  of  1899  should  have  assembled  and  h: 
acted,  and  that  its  acts  should  have  lasted;  that  this  sccc 
Conference  should  so  promptly,  so  easily,  and  so  natura 
have  succeeded  it,  further  advancing  its  good  work;  and  tl 
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the  1907  Conference  should  be  followed  by  unanimous  un- 
questioning expectation  of  the  assembling  of  a  third; — ^this  is 
surely  the  most  significant  advance  toward  peace  among  the 
nations  that  has  been  made  since  those  earth-awakening  voices 
were  heard  from  the  Mount  in  Galilee,  and  from  the 
Areopagus. 

Although  the  permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration, 
to  which  we  hopefully  looked,  is  still  unprovided,  yet  the 
United  States  delegation,  represented  by  its  most  conspicuous 
members,  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  Conference 
was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  successful. 

Mr.  Choate  was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  perhaps  the 
leading  figure  at  The  Hague  last  summer,  and  when  he  says 
"  a  great  deal  was  done,"  and  that  they  made  "  a  very  great 
advance,"  we  have  at  least  the  words  of  one  in  a  position  to 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  His  final  summing-up  is  in  this 
sentence :  "  We  cannot  expect  to  succeed  all  at  once,  or  to 
avoid  war  altogether,  but  real  advances  were  made  towards 
the  desired  end."  Mr.  Scott,  technical  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Conference,  adopts  precisely  the  same  tone. 
After  reviewing  the  conventions,  on  which  the  represented 
powers  agreed  with  practical  unanimity,  he  concludes  "  that 
this  Conference,  which  lasted  four  months,  and  which  was 
subjected  to  criticism  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to  mis- 
representation in  the  journals,  has  not  only  justified  its  call- 
ing but  that  it  is  a  landmark  in  international  development." 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  merely  because  it  accords  with  our 
desires,  that  we  accept  this  testimony  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  newspapers  and  others,  who  had  predetermined  a  failure 
for  the  Conference  and  who  promptly  began  to  assure  us  that 
their  anticipations  had  been  prophetic.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Scott  have  a  character  for  hard  common-sense, 
which  they  would  not  permit  any  enthusiasm  to  put  in 
jeopardy.  In  the  second  place,  the  difference  between  a  tem- 
perate, gradual  progress,  placing  the  foot  only  on  firm  ground, 
— aground  that  can  be  permanently  held,  that  will  prove  a 
sure  base  for  another  step  forward, — between  this  and  no 
progress  at  all,  may  be  not  striking  to  the  superficial  glance; 
but  to  one  who  remembers  how  mankind  has  been  moved  and 
states  have  been  built  is  wide  indeed.  In  the  third  place,  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Scott  are  fully  supported 
by  a  consideration  of  the  debates  from  which  these  agreements 
grew.  w 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  the  good  work  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  in  any  fair  computation,  to  what  has  been  hitherto 
set  forth,  even  though  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  we  add  the  v^st  moral  effect  of  setting  and  keeping 
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such  an  assemblage  at  work  at  all.  The  advance  made  tov 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal  is  b}^ 
means  to  be  estimated  by  the  inadequate  resolution  on 
subject  actually  passed,  but  rather  by  the  fact  which  the 
cussion  brought  clearly  to  light — ^that  civilized  rnankin( 
overwhelmingly  of  opinion  that  such  a  tribunal  ought  tc 
formed.  Had  it  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  careful  pc 
of  the  Conference,  to  take  no  decided  action  without  a  p 
tical  unanimity  to  support  it,  the  strong  majority  for 
tribunal  would  have  expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  tei 
But  even  without  the  sanction  of  a  formal  vote  of  the  Ha 
delegates,  it  would  obviously  be  possible  to  constitute 
permanent  tribunal  by  a  simple  treaty  arrangement,  sucl 
has  already  been  made  to  cover  several  diflferent  points — ! 
as  international  weights  and  measures,  recognition  of 
Red  Cross  societies,  the  world-wide  Postal  Union,  and  k 
others.  And  two  or  more  great  powers  could  establish  it 
cases  arising  among  themselves,  by  simply  providing  for 
payment  of  its  expenses.  It  would  be  quite  proper,  therei 
to  put  this  item  of  our  program  into  immediate  effect,  v 
put  waiting  for  another  Conference.  It  is  now  proved 
all  question  that  a  move  in  this  direction,  made  by  any  g 
nation  that  prefers  to  base  its  claims  from  others  on  jui 
rather  than  brute  force,  would  at  least  be  courteously  recci 
and  would  probably  be  met  in  the  same  spirit,  thus  r 
ing  the  Tribunal  an  accomplished  fact.  Honor  to  the  na 
that  starts  first ! 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  the  progress  that 
come,  there  are  a  few  discordant  notes  that  still  too  st 
tell  our  waiting  ear  that  progress  is  not  yet  fulfillment.  I 
in  ratifying  an  international  arbitration  treaty,  our  Ur 
States  Senate  was  moved,  by  the  prompting  of  some  \ 
echoing  down  from  the  dark  ages,  to  make  reservatioi 
cases  affecting  "  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  sta 
This  is  readily  recognizable  as  a  mere  subterfuge,  mea 
nothing  whatever  except  that  the  nation  concluding  the  tr 
may,  at  its  will  or  whim,  withdraw  any  case  from  its  opera 
under  a  sounding  pretext;  but  the  interesting  point  aboi 
is  its  origin.  The  word  "  Honor,"  in  such  a  connection,  cc 
to  us  straight  from  the  famed  "  Code  "  of  the  duelist,  in  >v 
honor  was  recognized  as  something  which  the  sheddin: 
human  blood  was  required  to  satisfy.  Among  gentlemen 
duelists'  "  honor  "  is  well-nigh  forgotten ;  and  that  the  s 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  international  < 
ings  is  an  interesting  proof  how  far  the  nation  lags  behin 
component  units  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
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This  chatter  about  a  "  national  honor  "  need  not,  however, 
seriously  discourage  us.  Wherever  the  proposition  to  arbi- 
trate is  favorably  entertained  in  any  shape,  there  we  see  the 
faces  of  men  turned  the  right  way ;  let  us  hope,  and  act,  as 
in  our  ability  lies,  and  we  shall  soon  find  them  moving  on 
the  path  to  lasting  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  present  Mr.  Walstein  R.  Chester, 
delegate  and  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Trade. 

COMMERCE,  NAVIES  AND  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WALSTEIN  R.  CHESTER 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade  tenders  you  its  hearty  good 
wishes,  and  congratulations,  on  the  success  that  has  thus  far 
marked  your  efforts. 

Our  association  voicing  the  business  interests  of  our  state,  asks 
that  an  international  Court  of  Arbitratiort  shall  be  established, 
before  which  all  nations  shall  appear,  and  present  their  differ- 
ences, and  more,  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

.We  shall  always  need  an  army  and  navy  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  give  the  country  proper  police  service.  We  must 
never  forget  that  our  navy  carries  a  mighty  influence  for  peace 
in  our  relations  to  foreign  countries,  not  only  on  official  but  on 
business  matters  as  well,  coming  in  contact  as  it  does  with  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry,  and  using  its  influence  to  bring  be- 
fore foreigners  the  business  interests  of  our  own  country.  Naval 
officers  are  among  the  best  equipped  men  in  the  world.  They 
are'not  only  sailors,  but  engineers,  electricians,  constructors,  navi- 
gators, business  men,  they  have  few  equals  in  gunnery  or  in  in- 
ternational law,  and  they  are  diplomats  of  the  first  order.  Naval 
officers  have  never  been  guilty  of  making  diplomatic  errors  and 
have  proved  to  be  able  ambassadors  abroad.  Vastly  more  heroic 
services  have  been  done,  more  lives  saved  from  wrecks  and  vessels 
on  lee  shores  by  our  navy  than  they  ever  lost  through  war. 

War  does  not  emanate  from  army  or  navy  men,  and  heroes 
are  not  necessarily  fighting  men.  The  true  hero  is  the  man  who 
devotes  his  time,  his  influence,  his  wealth  to  the  saving,  protec- 
tion, happiness  and  improvements  of  life  and  the  general  welfare 
of  his  fellowmen. 

A  fleet  of  merchant  ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  sailing 
to  foreign  ports,  loaded  with  the  products  of  this  country,  is  a 
good  peacemaker.  Commerce,  whether  carried  on  by  our  ships 
or  our  railroads,  is  a  great  pacificator.  We  must  give  it  hearty 
support,  and  permit  nothing  to  destroy  confidence  in  it. 
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The  United  States  is  rich  in  her  soil,  her  forests,  her  mine 
her  manufactures  and  more  in  her  wonderful  energy,  and  in  h< 
glorious  manhood  and  womanhood.  She  has  a  splendid  prestig 
and  is  strong  enough  to  set  an  example  by  keeping  her  army  an 
navy  and  fortifications  on  a  peace  footing.  If  she  would  do  s 
other  nations  would  gladly  follow,  for  they  are  tired  of  seein 
the  results  of  war.  AH  they  need  is  the  great  moral  support  < 
a  nation  like  ours. 

.This  Convention  is  made  up  of  representative  men  of  differei 
nations  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace.  Our  infli 
ence  and  power  should  enable  us  to  suggest  a  line  of  intemation 
policy  broad  enough  to  cover  the  ground  fully,  to  the  end  th; 
every  flag  of  every  nation  shall  be  an  emblem  of  peace  and  goc 
will  to  all  men.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  the  manager  of  tl 
Latin  American  and  Foreign  Trade  Association,  of  St.  Loui 
Mr.  James  Arbuckle. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 

remarks  of  MR.  JAMES  ARBUCKLE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  been  said  th 
trade  consists  "  in  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling 
the  dearest."  It  means  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  has  be< 
a  great  civilizing  element  in  the  .world's  progress.  Merchan 
have  carried  their  wares  to  the  most  barbarous  peoples,  and  ha^ 
helped  to  open  up  vast  continents,  established  trading  posts,  ar 
have  been  leaders  in  the  colonization  of  extensive  territories.  ] 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world,  one 
struck  with  the  moral  results  accomplished  through  their  inte 
national  ventures,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  conquests  i 
civilization. 

The  conquests  made  by  the  barbaric  nations  in  early  times  i 
satisfy  their  rapacious  greed  and  love  of  war  and  conquest,  r 
suited  in  no  good  to  ttie  conquered,  who  usually  were  kille 
robbed  of  their  proi>erty,  or  enslaved.  The  invasion  of  the  Med( 
and  Persians  into  Europe;  the  Assyrians  into  Egypt  and  Syri 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  in  Europe,  and  the  Ta 
tars  under  Genghish  Kahn  (the  curse  of  God)  are  illustratioi 
of  the  barbaric  spirit  of  pure  conquest  and  its  unhappy  and  mise 
able  results. 

The  commercial  spirit  which  prompted  the  ancient  Phoeniciai 
to  trade  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  to  plant  colonic 
which  subsequently  became  centers  of  refinement  and  educatioi 
illustrates  the  true  ethical  spirit  of  international  trading.  Th 
spirit  they  carried  along  the  west  coasts  of  Europe,  and  schoo 
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and  colleges  established  through  their  influence,  were  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  British  Isles  were 
often  visited  by  them.  They  worked  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  extended  their  trading  as  far  north  as  St.  Andrews,  where 
they  established  a  school,  which  for  centuries  was  known  as  the 
school  of  the  Culdees. 

We  come  later  down  the  centuries  and  find  the  Greeks  becom- 
ing active  traders,  and  planting  colonies  everywhere.  The  spirit 
of  enlightenment  spread  with  them  and  the  Greek  civilization  had 
its  strong  influence  in  waking  up  the  barbaric  mind  to  higher 
thoughts  of  life. 

The  Aryan  invasion  of  Europe  with  its  refining  influences,  had 
its  commercial  spirit  which  served  to  introduce  it  amongst  the 
warlike  Gauls,  Goths,  Slavs,  Gaels  and  Teutons.  When  later  on 
Vasca  de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  his  quest  of 
the  riches  of  Asia,  whilst  the  Portuguese  methods  were  not  of 
the  most  elevating  character,  still  they  served  to  inspire  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  adventure,  and  the  spirit  of  trading,  which 
leads  to  enlightenment.  The  commercial  spirit  has  been  largely 
the  civilizing  element  which  has  raised  the  world  to  its  present 
status. 

When  Columbus  in  his  journey  west  in  search  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  planted  a  new  civilization  amongst  the  aborigines 
of  America,  little  he  thought  of  the  wondrous  development  which 
was  to-  take  place  on  this  hemisphere  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries  through  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  commerce.  The 
colonists  who  came  from  Great  Britain  to  this  Northern  Con- 
tinent, were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  commercial  adventure, 
but  had  also  the  desire  to  live  in  better  and  more  improving 
conditions  and  their  extraordinary  growth  and  development  in 
three  centuries  has  been  simply  marvelous,  having  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  same  commercial  spirit  which  the  Anglo-Keltic  race  dis- 
played in  the  settlement  of  this  country,  led  them  to  Asia,  and 
to  the  East  Indies,  whose  riches  were  the  dream  of  all  the  great 
explorers,  and  later  to  settle  the  continents  of  Australasia  and 
South  Africa,  developing  communities,  distinguished  for  their 
enlightenment  and  progress. 

The  colonizing  of  the  Central  and  South  Americas,  in  search  of 
gold,  was  not  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  independ- 
ence manifested  by  the  Puritan  and  Cavalier  of  the  North, 
although  later  they  followed  the  example  of  the  united  English 
colonies  of  the  North  and  declared  their  independence  of  Spain. 
Their  great  aim  was  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  no  doubt  fulfilled  an  important  mission  in  civilizing  the 
indigenes  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  These  countries  have  not 
displayed   the  same  active,  restless  commercial  spirit  as  those 
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of  the  North,  and  have  been  much  afflicted  with  the  const 
revolutionary  spirit  in  their  politics.    This  however  seems  to 
coming  to  a  solution  in  the  enacting  of  arbitration  treaties  a 
other  agencies,  which  have  been  aided  also  by  influences  in 
United  States. 

America,  once  a  "  terra  incognita,"  was  invaded  by  Europ< 
adventurous  traders,  and  the  northern  part  especially  has  beco 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations  of  the  woi 

The  commercial  spirit  which  has  settled  and  developed  t 
great  continent,  has  settled  in  a  like  way  the  extensive  contine 
of  Australasia  and  Africa.  The  Anglo-Keltic  spirit  of  vent 
and  of  bartering  and  trading  has  had  its  beneficent  results  soi 
times  in  the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  in  the  betl 
ment  of  conditions,  as  illustrated  in  the  conquest  of  India  and 
gradual  elevation  from  a  condition  of  chaos,  where  rivers 
blood  had  been  shed  between  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Hindu 
centuries.  In  other  respects  where  the  indigenous  races  co 
not  cope  with  the  exacting  terms  of  modem  civilization,  they 
gradually  disappearing  and  will  cease  to  be,  and  give  place 
**  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

It  is  not  inopportune  in  this  assembly,  where  so  many  of  ; 
are  proud  of  the  Anglo-Keltic  blood  flowing  in  your  veins,  to 
that  it  looks  as  if  Providence  in  His  wisdom  assigned  a  high  d 
to  this  race,  and  for  the  past  five  hundred  years  has  spread 
blood  and  its  spirit  of  enterprise  and  commercialism  through 
the  world,  and  has  improved  on  the  conditions  existing  in  Eun 
The  strong  characteristics  of  the  race  in  courage,  enterprise  j 
ambition  for  higher  ethics  for  humanity,  has  developed,  by 
experience,  nations  whose  possibilities  for  the  future  can  onl} 
dreamed  of. 

The  great  awakening  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  nation 
foreign  commerce,  over  five  hundred  years  ago ;  Vasco  de  Gs 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Asia,  and  a  hundred  y< 
later  Columbus  coming  west  to  this  continent  in  search  of 
riches  of  the  Indies,  was  the  same  commercial  spirit,  and  is  il 
trated  in  the  development  of  Latin  America. 

I  will  now  compare  the  results  of  the  respective  races,  tl 
settlements  and  subsequent  development. 

The  settlement  of  Mexico  and  South  America  by  the  Spai 
Conquistadores,  was  not  one  in  which  ethics  played  much  c 
part.  It  is  true  religion  played  a  role  which  reflected  credit 
their  priesthood,  in  protecting,  in  some  deo^ree,  the  indigc 
from  being  robbed  unscrupulously  of  their  lands  and  coun 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whilst  generally  beneficent  in  their  pi 
for  the  natives  of  their  new  possessions,  were  devoted  to 
spread  of  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  it  no  doubt  has  served  a  g 
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purpose  in  the  economy  of  government,  for  those  people,  but  their 
plans  were  perverted  to  the  selfish  greed  of  the  leaders  and  com- 
manders, and  Hernandez  Cortez  and  Pizarro  will  always  live  in 
history,  as  examples  of  it.  Commerce  was  not  such  a  feature  in 
those  southern  countries  as  it  was  with  the  northern.  The  genius 
of  the  Latin  races  does  not  find  its  expression  in  commerce,  as 
does  that  of  the  Anglo-Keltic. 

The  ethics  of  the  Anglo-Keltic  commercial  spirit,  its  love  of 
personal  liberty,  its  altruistic  aspirations,  its  steadfastness  to  its 
purposes,  all  lends  in  its  influence  for  higher  conditions. 

Commerce  between  nations  and  the  purposes  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  a  wonderful  development 
which  has  taken  place  here,  until  now,  as  a  world  power  this 
country  is  ready  to  t^ke  its  share  in  carrying  "  the  white  man's 
burden." 

War  between  nations  is  most  destructive  of  international  com- 
merce, and  throws' the  world  backward. 

Commerce  is,  therefore,  most  interested  in  this  international 
arbitration  question,  as  nothing  more  eflfectually  stops  foreign 
commerce  than  war;  hence  the  importance  of  arbitration  is  an 
all  absorbing  subject  to  the  commercial  man. 

The  reprisals  and  destruction  of  floating  property  in  past  wars 
have  been  most  serious  and  often  attended  with,  great  injustice 
and  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  loss  of  business  in  the 
respective  countries  engaged,  or  the  sad  loss  of  life. 

The  higher  ideals  of  the  honorable  merchant  as  business  is  now 
carried  on,  evokes  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  between  nations,  and 
brings  about  such  a  relationship  of  amity  between  them  as  must 
in  time  cement  national  friendships,  bring  all  nations  closer  to- 
gether and  bring  nearer  the  day  when  all  peoples  shall  live  happily 
together  on  this  earth  in  universal,  friendly  accord.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Clark  Olds,  President  of  the  Erie 
Chamter  of  Commerce,  is  the  next  speaker. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CLARK  OLDS 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have- the  honor  of 
representing  the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  second  time  at 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  The  city  of  Erie  has  a  very  large 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  comprises  more  than  a  thousand 
members  of  Erie's  manufacturers  and  its  merchants.  The  city 
of  Erie  is  the  only  port  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  upon  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  the  gateway  through  which  the  iron  of  the 
great  manufacturing  state  enters.     Without  Pennsylvania  being 
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adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  it  never  could  have  been  a  § 
manufacturing  state  because  it  never  would  have  had  the  be 
of  cheap  water  transportation.  Therefore,  we  believe  in  the 
serving  of  our  national  mines  and  forests  and  in  the  improvei 
of  all  the  deserving  waterways  of  the  nation.  And  I  wish  to  i 
trate  the  growth  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  lakes  by  sa 
that  during  the  last  year  more  than  52,000,000  tons  of  iron 
were  unloaded  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  mere 
marine  has  grown  so  that  at  our  port  last  year  we  had  o\ 
thousand  vessels  enter  and  clear,  many  of  them  of  more  thar 
thousand  tons  burden.  And  by  way  of  comparison  I  wish  tc 
-hat  that  little  fleet  which  Commodore  Perry  had  at  Erie,  w 
made  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  commemorable,  was  built  at 
port,  and  that  you  could  place  upon  the  decks  of  one  of  the  ve 
of  our  present  merchant  marine,  six  of  his  vessels. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  completed  between  the  Ui 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided  that  each  nation  n 
build  a  man-of-war  and  maintain  it  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 
United  States  availed  itself  of  that  right  in  1844,  and  buill 
first  iron  ship  that  was  ever  built  in  our  navy, — ^the  "  Michig 
now  called  the  *'  Wolverine,"  which  is  still  in  commission 
still  a  man-of-war  upon  the  lakes.  At  the  time  she  was  buill 
was  considered  as  large  a  vessel  as  could  navigate  the  rivers 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  want  to  say  to-day  that,  ta 
into  consideration  her  length  and  tonnage,  one  of  our  mo 
freighters  would  carry  four  such  ships  upon  her  decks  and 
be  in  good  ballast.  How  I  wish  we  could  say  that  the  mere 
marine  of  the  nation  had  grown  on  the  ocean  the  same  as  it 
grown  upon  the  Great  Lakes !  Infinitely  better  would  it  be  tc 
mind  if  Congress  would  appropriate  the  twenty-five  or  thirt 
thirty-five  million  dollars  necessary  to  build  new  battleships 
ward  the  constructing  and  subsidizing  of  merchant  ships  to  c 
our  manufactured  products  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  representatives  of  our  g 
commercial  organizations  are  out  of  place  upon  the  floor  of 
Conference..  We  should  listen  to  the  principles  here  promulg 
and  go  home  and  preach  them  to  our  chambers  of  commerce 
our  workmen  in  the  shops,  to  our  children  in  the  schools,  an< 
inculcating  those  principles,  which  we  have  learned  here  at 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  we 
become  powerful  factors  in  preserving  the  peace  of  nati 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    We  are  now  to  listen  to  Rev.  John 
DowELL,  delegate  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  JOHN  M'DOWELL 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  and  Chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  International  Arbitration.  I  bring  to  Mr. 
Smiley  and  to  this  Conference  the  cordial  greetings  and  congratu- 
lations of  that  body. 

These  business  men,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing, 
are  usually  regarded  as  intensely  practical  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  joined  their  organization  as  a  preacher  to  get  an  over-dose 
of  that  sense  of  the  practical.  I  think  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
combine  theory  and  practice  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where 
that  is  done  so  splendidly  as  it  is  done  here. 

I  want  to  speak  of  three  things  to-night,  and  first  of  all  of  the 
right  this  Conference  has  to  appeal  to  the  business  men.  You 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  business  men  because  the  business 
men  of  this  country  and  the  world  over  have  made  the  world  a 
neighborhood  by  their  inventions  and  by  their  investments.  We 
are  closely  botmd  together  to^ay.  We  are  a  neighborhood  and  we 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  that  fact.  What  that  will  mean 
for  the  world  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  business  men. 
And  if  they  who  have  made  the  world  a  neighborhood  are  alive 
and  alert  as  to  their  opportunity,  they  will  see  to  it  that  what  has 
been  done  in  the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  making  the  world  a 
neighborhood,  shall  be  duplicated  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
business  men  will  lead  the  way  not  only  to  making  the  world  a 
neighborhood,  but  in  this  twentieth  century  they  can  and  will 
lead  the  way  to  making  it  a  brotherhood.  So  that  out  of  neigh- 
borhood shall  come  universal  brotherhood. 

The  second  point  of  which  I  want  to  speak  is, — ^what  are  busi- 
ness men  doing?  I  cannot  resist  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  these  boards  of  trade  there  are  committees  on 
international  arbitration,  working  in  the  schools,  the  churches  and 
the  homes.  Just  the  other  day  I  spoke  in  the  city  of  Newark  to 
over  fifteen  hundred  pupils.  By  my  side  sat  the  president  of  our 
board  of  trade,  on  my  left  the  ex-president  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  and  two  or  three  other  representative  men.  It  was 
one  of  the  biggest  events  that  has  happened  in  that  city  of  New- 
ark. Last  year  when  I  started  for  the  Mohonk  Conference  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  McDowell  you 
are  going  up  into  the  mountains  to  hear  some  hot  air  and  bring 
some  back."  After  I  returned  and  made  my  report  he  came  to 
me  and  after  apologizing  said,  "  Here  is  $50  to  be  used  in  any 
way  you  please  to  encourage  study  of  this  great  subject  of  inter- 
national arbitration  in  our  public  schools." 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution  passed  the  other  day  by  a 
commercial  organization.  It  reads  thus,  "  It  pays  so  much  1 
to  sell  the  foreigner  our  industrial  product  than  to  wage  war 
him  that  our  investments  ought  to  take  the  former  rather 
the  latter  direction.  In  the  long  run  commerce  is  a  better  nai 
defence  than  armaments,  giving  a  country  immeasurably 
strength." 

One  other  thought.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  wj 
promotion  of  this  movement  by  boards  of  trade?  I  may  n 
them  to  two  to-night.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  difficul 
ignorance.  Many  business  men  do  not  know  what  this  m 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  great  facts  regarding  the  progre 
arbitration.  I  say  that  guardedly.  I  know  the  men  who  are 
are  not  ignorant,  but  the  men  you  represent,  many  of  them,  d 
know  what  you  are  aiming  at.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  far 
with  the  facts.  When  I  stood  before  the  board  of  trade  last 
I  said,  "Arbitration  is  not  a  sentiment ;  it  is  a  fact ;  it  is  a  p< 
Two  hundred  and  forty  cases  have  been  decided  within  th( 
hundred  years  by  arbitration,  more  cases  than  have  been  de 
by  war,"  and  that  fact  opened  their  eyes.  They  were  not  a 
of  it.    There  are  many  other  facts  which  they  ought  to  1< 

A  second  difficulty  with  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  h 
is  due  to  their  prejudice, — prejudice  born  of  certain  dense  j 
ments,  such  as  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  Oh, 
that  flies  back  at  you  when  you  talk  about  arbitration !  We 
to  meet  that.  I  hope  that  this  Conference  will  give  us  an  ; 
ment  to  meet  it.  May  I  suggest  an  argument  that  I  am  using 
time  of  peace  prepare  to  make  war  impossible."  Another  p 
dice  is  based  on  that  statement,  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 
fittest  will  survive,  in  my  judgment,  of  barbarism,  of  anima 
We  need  to  meet  that.  We  need  to  meet  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  argument  that  the  fittest  shall  help  all  others  to  survive, 
to  that  high  point  where  wc  shall  feel  our  responsibility  fo 
weaker  nations.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  am  voicing  to-nigh 
spirit  of  the  business  men  of  America  when  I  say  that  they  d 
want  to  be  appealed  to  on  the  commercial  basis  of  this  mover 
Our  business  men  in  the  last  analysis  are  men  who  are  domii 
by  high  sentiments,  and  if  we  are  going  to  enlist  them  in 
cause,  we  are  going  to  do  it  appealing  to  the  noblest  senti; 
that  is  in  them,  that  sentiment  that  always  responds  to  the  i 
of  brotherhood.  And  I  believe  that  no  power  will  have  h 
oart  in  ushering  in  that  time, 

"  When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
When  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man, 
The  Federation  of  the  World."     (Applause.] 
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The  Chairman  :  Hon.  Frederick  H.  Jackson,  representing 
the  Providence  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  last  speaker  of  the  session. 

LNTERESTING  BUSINESS  MEN  THROUGH  PUBLICITY 

REMARKS  OF  HON*.   FREDERICK  H.   JACKSON 

Mr,  Chairman:  This  is  a  business  meeting.  I  want  to  make 
a  suggestion  regarding  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  represent  organizations  are 
blessed  indeed,  but  the  reflected  influence  of  these  meetings  would 
be  the  important  part  of  them,  if  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
organizations  which  we  represent.  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
method  by  which  concrete  statements,  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  or  some  such  matter,  can  be  prepared  by  and  occasionally 
sent  from  the  Conference  ofiice  to  the  various  boards  of  trade, 
to  their  presidents  or  secretaries,  or  to  their  representatives  who 
have  been  here.  The  Providence  Board  of  Trade  publishes  a 
monthly  organ,  "  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal/'  which  goes  to 
every  board  of  trade  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  if  some 
such  statement  could  be  printed  in  that  paper,  it  would  be  an 
avenue  of  immediate  promulgation  of  the  spirit  of  this  place,  and 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done.  That  I  believe  would  be  very 
valuable.     ( Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  informed  that  the  Conference  office 
will  take  into  consideration  Mr.  Jackson's  suggestion,  and, that 
it  will  doubtless  be  acted  on. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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The  Chairman:  Our  topic  for  this  morning  is,  "W 
among  the  Colleges  and  Universities."  We  will  first  listen  1 
report  of  the  past  year's  work  of  our  Committee  on  that  subj 
which  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  Presideni 
Smith  College. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  AMONG 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

REMARKS  OF  L.  CLARK  SEELYE,  D.  D. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con 
ence  to  bring  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  to  the  ati 
tion  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  selected  last  year  Dr.  Bei 
min  Ide  Wheeler  as  Chairman,  and  he  consented  to  act  in  1 
capacity  and  should  properly  have  made  this  report,  but  unfo 
nately  he  has  been  prevented  from  attending  this  meeting. 

By  direction  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  in 
cember,  1907,  to  all  the  colleges  and  universities,  suggesting  I 
each  institution  set  apart  some  special  occasion  before  the  d 
of  the  academic  year  for  presentation  to  the  student  body  of  s( 
phase  or  phases  of  the  international  arbitration  and  peace  mc 
ment.  This  circular  was  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  fi 
Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  calling  att 
tion  to  its  importance.  Mr.  Phillips,  to  whose  efficient  and  v; 
able  service  are  due  our  statistics,  states  that  replies  have  t 
received  by  him  from  about  two  hundred  colleges  favoring  ani 
occasions  for  recognition  of  the  subject.  From  eighty-five 
stitutions  special  public  meetings  to  consider  the  subject  were 
ported,  which  were  addressed  by  speakers  from  abroad,  by  mi 
bers  of  the  Faculty  or  of  the  student  body.  Debates  and  orat 
cal  contests  have  been  introduced  by  thirty  institutions,  for 
same  purpose,  and  in  six  of  these  institutions  permanent  pr 
have  been  established,  and  temporary  prizes  have  been  offeree 
two  for  the  best  presentation  of  the  subject.  About  seventy  h 
recorded  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  movement  and  h 
pledged  themselves  to  give  the  matter  special  attention  during 
next  academic  year.  Only  seven  institutions  have  declined 
cooperate ;  these  not  from  lack  of  sympathy,  but  on  the  gro 
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that  such  specific  action  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  more  or 
less  of  an  interference  with  the  regular  academic  work. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  states  that  numerous  suggestions  have  been 
received  by  him,  which  he  has  grouped  within  these  four  follow- 
ing classes: 

First.  A  large  number  of  institutions  believe  it  advisable  to 
place  a  speaker  or  speakers  permanently  in  the  field  at  the  dis- 
posal of  colleges  for  special  meetings. 

Second.  A  smaller  number,  believing  in  debates  and  oratorical 
contests,  suggest  that  prizes  should  be  established  sufficient  in 
value  to  encourage  wide-spread  interests. 

Third.  A  few  hold  that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  college  au- 
thorities to  give  direct  aid  to  the  movement,  but  suggest  that  if 
peace  societies  were  organized  among  the  students  and  under 
student  control,  they  would  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
those  in  authority. 

Fourth.  A  larger  number  of  institutions  are  of  the  opinion 
that  merely  student  organizations  cannot  maintain  permanent  in- 
terest in  tfie  subject,  and  that  the  greatest  measure  of  student 
cooperation  would  be  brought  out  by  the  largest  possible  direction 
of  the  faculty. 

The  gift  of  $250  made  by  Mr.  Eugene  Levering  of  Baltimore 
to  the  Mohonk  Conference  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  col- 
leges and  which  was  accepted  by  the  Conference  last  year,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  .be  spent  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  W.  .Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or 
any  one  whom  the  Conference  might  appoint  as  his  successor,  was 
expended  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
by  the  Hon.  James  Brown  Scott. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  this  subject  among  students, 
this  year  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  to  the  Conference  by  Mr. 
Chester  D.  Pugsley,  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  for  the  best  essay 
upon  international  arbitration  by  any  undergraduate  student  in 
any  American  college  or  university.  Mr.  Pugsley  suggests,  if 
the  Conference  accept  his  offer,  that  the  judges  be  the  last  three 
presiding  officers  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  or  such  persons  as 
they  may  select.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  this 
oflFer  be  accepted. 

The  annual  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference in  accordance  with  the  .recommendation  of  Dr.  Brown, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  being  more  and 
more  extensively  observed  by  our  institutions  of  learning  and  is 
of  much  service  in  increasing  the  collegiate  interest  in  this  peace 
movement. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  which  is  one  of  the  off- 
spring of  this  Conference  embraces  now  forty-five  colleges  and 
universities  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Your  committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Fulk,  the  Si 
tary  of  the  Association,  for  the  following  statement: 

"  The  active  work  of  the  Association  this  year  consiste 
the  promotion  of  nineteen  oratorical  contests,  local,  state  an( 
terstate.  In  these  $325  was  expended  for  prizes  to  students, 
less  than  one  hundred  students  were  led  to  read  and  write  or 
subject  of  International  Arbitration  and  Peace.  About  $350 
spent  by  the  institutions  for  peace  literature.  Lectures  on 
subject  were  promoted  by  a  number  of  institutions.  Two  1 
students'  peace  societies  were  organized.  Steps  have  been  t 
for  the  organization  of  several  more. 

"  The  policy  has  been  adopted  of  promoting  local  stud< 
peace  societies  wherever  feasible  and  where  this  is  not  feas 
to  have  local  history  and  political  science  clubs  foster  the  ] 
interests  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  This  p( 
was  pursued  this  year  in  several  of  the  larger  universities. 
Association  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Peace  Society  and 

*  Corda    Fratres '    International   Federation   of    Students, 
affiliation  of  the  Association  with  *  Corda  Fratres'  Internati 
Federation   of   Students   places   the  students'   organized   P 
Movement  on  a  truly  international  basis.     In  Europe  the  fed 
tion  now  has  local  branches  in  sixty-three  of  the  principal 
versities  and  has  a  total  membership  of  fifteen  thousand  studi 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Associatio 
extend  its  organization  and  work  to  the  other  colleges  and 
versities  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  ^ 
to  ultimately  becoming  national,  and  in  its  larger  relation  ^ 

*  Corda  Fratres,*  international." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  Committee  are  assured  that 
movement  for  international  arbitration  will  encounter 
opposition  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  will  meet  ^ 
their  sympathetic  and  active  cooperation.  It  will  find  in  tl 
forces  already  powerfully  operating  to  secure  internati< 
peace.  There  are  no  places  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  n 
daily  in  more  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse.  The  re 
sentatives  of  different  creeds,  which  have  so  often  convu 
with  devastation  and  wars,  worship  and  live  amicably 
gether,  and  learn  religious  tolerance.  In  every  departmen 
instruction  students-  are  taught  their  indebtedness  to 
nations  for  the  knowledge  which  they  acquire.  From  tl 
come  our  most  eminent  jurists  and  our  ablest  exponents 
international  law.  Their  intercollegiate  games,  how* 
fiercely  they  may  be  conducted,  are  essentially  good  natt 
and  promote  fellowship.  An  appeal  to  reason  is  the  ultin 
tribunal  in  their  disputes.  Scholarship  is  no  longer  proving 
but  international  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  powe 
agencies  in  bringing  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  peac 
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relations.  The  students  who  are  traveling  to  all  lands  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  are  among  the  most  efficient  peace-makers. 
Those  young  men  who  have  come  from  China  and  Japan  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  and  Europe,  will 
do  more  to  prevent  war  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident 
than  all  our  navies.  These  international  congresses  of  scholars 
and  scientists  which  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  more 
important  will  prove  among  our  most  impregnable  strong- 
holds. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  not  presume  to  dictate  to  our 
institutions  of  learning  the  methods  which  they  should  in- 
dividually pursue  to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  realizing  that 
these  methods  must  vary  according  to  academic  peculiarities, 
your  committee  are  confident  that  colleges  and  universities  every- 
where can  be  relied  upon  as  most  potent  factors  in  promoting 
peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  has  been  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

THE  POWER  OF  IDEALISM  IN  COLLEGES 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  RUSH   RHEES 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  heartily  concur  in  all 
the  optimistic  element  that  entered  into  the  report  which  has 
just  been  made.  It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  look  to 
companies  of  young  men  and  women  under  the  instruction 
of  men  devoted  to  the  intellectual  life  for  influences  making 
for  the  realization  of  ideals.  In  all  the  history  of  our  country 
there  has  been  no  place  so  clearly  the  seminary  of  the  ideal- 
istic life  as  the  college  wherever  located  in  all  our  broad  land. 
I  sometimes  think,  and  that  thought  was  confirmed  last  night 
as  I  listened  to  Professor  Clark's  address,  that  our  colleges 
are  coming  under  an  influence  not  wholly  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  ideals.  We  have  come  to  realize  the  force  and 
imperative  importance  of  what  is  known  as  the  scientific 
method — that  method  which  devotes  itself  to  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning things  that  are  and  things  that  have  been.  And  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  sometimes  the  pursuit  of  the 
scientific  method  tends  to  blind  the  eye  to  the  visions  of  life. 
Professor  Clark's  words  last  night  indicated  to  us  that  the 
economist  if  he  is  to  become  the  dreamer  must  leave  for  the 
time  his  attention  to  the  things  that  the  scientific  method 
presents  to  him  and  frankly  adopt  the  method  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dreamer.  I  believe  myself  that  in  any  study,  the  in- 
vestigation that  stops  with  the  inquiry  of  things  that  are, 
and  things  that  have  been,  and  does  not  consider  the  under- 
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lying  tendencies  which,  without  the  purpose  of  men  or  in 
spite  of  the  purpose  of  men,  made  for  a  larger  righteousness, — 
I  believe  that  such  inquiry  is  essentially  lacking,  even  if  it 
claim  to  be  scientific.  The  thing  that  impresses  me  more  than 
anything  else  as  I  come  here  is  the  peculiarly  firm  and  beau- 
tiful marriage  of  high  vision  with  the  consciousness  of  prac- 
tical possibility.  But  because  here  at  Mohonk  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Smiley  particularly  we  are  taught  to  keep 
our  feet  upon  the  ground,  we  are  not,  therefore,  led  to  be 
content  with  what  we  can  find  upon  the  ground,  but  our  eyes 
are  turned  still  toward  the  cloud.  The  vision  there  entrances 
us  and  we  are  led  to  reach  upwards,  if  we  may  find  some 
ground  which  will  bear  our  feet,  still  higher  and  higher. 

Now  the  colleges  are  the  perfectly  fertile  ground  for  the 
culture  of  that  kind  of  idealism  to-day.  I  think  that  this 
present  generation  does  not  know  the  warmth  and  ardor  of 
idealism  that  pervaded  the  colleges  two  generations  ago ;  bui 
it  is  still  true  that  the  youth  is  nature's  priest  and  he  needs 
but  to  have  the  vision  put  before  his  eyes  to  adopt  it  with 
ardor  and  joy;  and  if  we  can  have  set  before  our  youth  such 
a  vision  of  ideal  necessity  as  was  given  by  Professor  Kirch- 
wey's  paper  yesterday  morning,  if  we  can  have  set  before  our 
youth  a  conviction  concerning  the  idiocy  of  war, — ^the  idiocy 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  simply  that  it  is  costly  of  treasure, 
and  vantage,  but  of  that  which  is  a  more  priceless  thing,  hu- 
man character  and  fine  and  noble  sentiment, — ^then  our  youth 
will  find  themselves  still  climbing  toward  the  higher  regions 
of  life,  although  they  may  be  taught  with  utmost  earnestness 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  life's  accomplishment  is  efficiency, 
and  that  the  man  who  does  not  keep  his  feet  upon  the  ground 
is  in  danger  of  having  no  part  in  the  practical  movements  of 
the  present  day.  I  think  that  the  efforts  of  this  Conference  to 
bring  before  our  colleges  the  interests  of  the  movement  for 
arbitration  and  international  peace  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  crystalization  of  the  ideal  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges and  tend  to  fix  the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  those  who 
teach  our  youth,  upon  something  worth  living  for  with  all 
our  hearts  because  the  path  to  its  realization  is  not  entirely 
hidden  by  the  mists.  There  are  steps  that  can  now  be  taken 
which  will  accomplish  in  our  generation  something  of  the 
realization  of  that  noble  vision.  The  colleges  I  am  confident 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  effort 
to  realize  a  vision  so  worthy;  and  the  youth  who  are  given 
unto  us  to  train  will  not  be  the  slowest  among  our  citizens 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  such  a  heavenly  vision.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Joseph  Swain, 
President  of  Swarthmore  College. 
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HOW  THE  COLLEGES   MAY   PROMOTE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    JOSEPH    SWAIN 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with 
hesitation  that  I  present  this  morning  the  topic  assigned  me, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  I  happen  to  represent.  To 
gjake  the  discussion  more  pointed,  more  practical,  and  there- 
fore more  helpful,  must  be  my  apology  for  making  this  paper 
apply  directly  to  Swarthmore  College. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me  that  should  every  college  pres- 
ident in  the  world  ask  the  question,  "  what  has  the  institution  of 
which  I  am  president  done,  what  is  it  doing,  and  what  may  it 
legitimately  do,  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world/'  he  would  find 
it  possible  for  his  institution  to  do  much  more  in  the  future 
in  this  direction  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  without  in  any  way 
stepping  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
I  have  endeavored  to  anwer  in  a  brief  and  general  way,  the 
question  for  Swarthmore  College. 

Swarthmore  is  one  of  the  group  of  small  colleges  known 
as  Friends'  Colleges.  It  has  naturally  a  large  number  of 
students  who  come  from  the  homes  of  Friends.  In  addition 
there  are  many  others  who  come  from  Quaker  stock.  All  of 
these  have  grown  up  with  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  peace 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Thus  we  may  truly  say  that 
the  peace  ideals  have  been  held  in  and  advocated  by  the 
college  authorities. 

The  late  Edward  H.  Magill,  for  twenty  years  president 
of  Swarthmore  and  in  some  way  connected  with  its  work 
from  the  beginning  until  the  time  of  his  death  last  winter, 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  principles,  to  which  he  gave 
expression  both  within  the  college  and  elsewhere.  His  last 
address  to  the  student  body  at  the  beginning  of  this  college 
year  was  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  peace  movement. 
The  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Religion, 
has  as  great  a  concern  for  the  promotion  of  peace  as  had  Dr. 
Magill.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Peace  Section  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  writes 
and  speaks  much  upon  this  subject.  Our  Professor  of  History 
has  spent  the  past  year  in  study  abroad.  The  greater  part 
of  his  time  was  used  in  the  study  of  the  peace  movement 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences.  He  was 
present  at  the  Hague  during  all  of  the  last  Conference  and 
the  results  of  his  observations  and  study  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  The  Lecturer  in  Law.  and  a  prominent 
leader  in  reform  movements  in  Philadelphia,  was  chairman 
and  leader  of  the  great  Peace  Conference  just  held  in  Phila- 
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delphia.  These  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  interest  ; 
activity  in  the  peace  movement  of  some  of  the  members 
the  faculty  at  the  present  time. 

President  Thwing,  last  year,  very  tersely  and  attracti^ 
set  forth  two  fundamental   characteristics  which   should 
possessed  by  the  college  graduate,  namely,  self-restraint  ; 
comprehensiveness  of  ideals.     There  is  perhaps   nothing 
the  whole  range  of  ideals  for  which  education  stands  that 
be  placed  above  the  importance  of  self-control.     The  per 
who  has  become  master  of  his  passions,  his  prejudices 
all  his  faculties,  is  an  educated  man,  no  matter  whether 
has  ever  spent  a  day  in  school  or  not.     "  Better  is  he  1 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."     Such  a  per 
is  a  walking  delegate  in  the  interests  of  peace,  even  if 
never  attended  a  peace  conference  nor  spoke  in  behalf  of  in 
national  arbitration.    Institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  tr; 
ing  men  and  women  in  self-control  are  making  one  very 
portant  step  in  the  direction  desired.     The  graduate  of 
institution  who  has  comprehensive  ideals  respects  the  vi 
of  others.     He  realizes  more  fully  the  meaning  of  unive 
brotherhood.     He  is  better  able  to  put  himself  in  the  p: 
of  other  men  or  other  nations  and  thus  has  an  attitude 
mind  favorable  to  arbitration. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  feature  in  higher  education  to- 
is  what  is  known  as  the  scientific  spirit.  This  spirit  wl 
permeates  all  learning  to-day,  assumes  that  there  is  sue 
thing  as  truth;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  human  bein^ 
do  his  best  to  search  out  the  truth ;  that  he  approach  e\ 
problem  with  an  open  mind ;  that  he  be  not  satisfied  si 
of  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  that  kn 
ing  the  truth  he  adjust  his  life  to  it.  "  The  scientific  h 
of  mind,"  says  Peabody,  "  is  not  alone  the  power  to 
straight  and  reason  right.  It  has  quite  as  much  powei 
wait,  to  sacrifice,  to  free  one's  self  from  passion,  prejuc 
and  fear.  A  greater  gain  to  the  world  perhaps  than  all 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  the  scien 
spirit  with  its  courage  and  serenity,  its  discipline  of  < 
science,  its  intellectual  morality  and  its  habitual  response 
any  disclosure  of  the  truth."  The  student  who  goes  ou 
college  imbued  with  this  scientific  spirit  does  not  draw 
lines  between  places  and  nations,  but  between  tnith 
error.    This  tells  for  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

There  are  numerous  subjects  taught  in  the  college  wl 
prepare  the  way  to  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
poses  of  this  Peace  Conference  by  the  students  and  the  | 
eral  public.     In  a  large  way  every  subject  taught  in  col 
contributes  to  this  end  by  creating  the  scientific  spirit 
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by  developing  a  more  profound  respect  for  the  exact  truth 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  futility  in  the  end  of  every- 
thing not  based  upon  the  truth.  There  are  several  subjects 
however,  which  especially  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  that 
form  of  tnith  which  demands  that  every  man  and  every 
nation  shall  cultivate  sentiments  and  habits  of  justice.  Presi- 
dent Rhees  pointed  out  last  year  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  law  for  this  purpose.  We  have  had  in  the  past  few  years, 
courses  in  law  presented  by  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  courses  have  been  very  helpful.  In 
general  the  students  taking  these  courses  do  not  expect  to  be 
lawyers.  They  take  this  work  for  business  or  for  culture 
reasons.  Concrete  examples  of  the  method  of  justice  are 
found  in  the  history  of  the  law  and  the  realization  that  the 
common  law  has  grown  up  as  a  series  of  rules  through  a 
thousand  years  of  experience  of  the  people  expressing  their 
ideals  of  justice,  are  more  convincing  to  a  student  than  any 
formal  teachings  of  ethics,  however  excellent. 

Lectures  on  international  law  were  given  at  Swarthmore 
last  year  by  Justice  William  P.  Potter,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  presented  the  subject  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  war  and  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  students  drew  their  own  conclusions  that 
peace  is  much  more  rational  and  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  war.  And  so,  in  an  indirect  way,  a  new  argument  for 
international  arbitration  was  given  them. 

Courses  in  history  and  political  science  may  be  made  effec- 
tive aids  in  placing  in  the  possession  of  students,  material 
for  the  promotion  of  peace.  For  example,  this  year  at  Swarth- 
more one  of  the  faculty  gave  a  course  in  American  History 
from  the  year  of  discovery  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution. 
Although  the  period  included  two  great  wars,  military  his- 
tory was  but  briefly  studied.  To  the  soldier,  the  movements 
of  troops,  the  details  of  battle,  the  causes  of  defeat  or  success 
in  particular  battles,  are  all  military  questions  of  great  signifi- 
cance, but  the  civilian  should  know  rather  what  were  the 
character,  the  spirit,  and  the  resources  of  the  two  combatants 
and  why  one  succeeded  and  one  failed.  Courses  in  college 
history  should  train  the  student's  judgment  to  lead  him  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  question  and  to  think.  Causes  and  effects 
are  much  more  important  than  events.  Students  have  learned 
from  such  courses  the  steps  in  the  rise  of  American  nationality 
and  the  growth  of  the  nation  out  of  scattered  and  inharmon- 
ious colonies  as  well  as  th'e  extension  of  popular  government 
over  the  area  of  the  then  United  States  of  America.  This 
end  is  vastly  more  to  be  desired  and  much  better  for  the 
student,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  peace  but  in  every  way. 
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It  suggests  to  his  mind  that  the  study  of  battle,  and  of  mill 
heroes  is  not  the  chief  purpose  of  history.  The  colleges 
universities  are  doing  much  in  the  interest  of  peace  by 
new  and  better  methods  of  teaching  history. 

Constitutional  history  is  a  good  example  of  a  college  st 
which  furnishes  excellent  material  for  incidentally  teacl 
the  practicability  of  the  ideals  held  by  peace  advocates, 
three  departments   of  our  government  furnish   examplej 
evolution  from  a  non-centralized  to  a  centralized  power, 
large  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  powers  of  the  committee 
tem  in  colonial  days.    The  duties  of  the  Continental  Cong 
were  only  advisory,  while  Congress  to-day  has  definite  < 
trol  of  certain  national  affairs.     In  like  manner  the  pre 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  result  of  gradual  deve 
ment.     It  is  but  a  logical  step  therefore,  in  the  evolutioi 
education,  that  will  bring  the  world  to  a  centralized  po 
in  certain  definite  things,  as  our  civilization  progresses 
gives  us  an  international  Supreme  Court  with  power  to  s< 
all  international  differences. 

"  The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Peace  Movement  to-d 
says  Dr.  Hull,  "  is  an  inductive  argument  which  shall  conv 
those  of  our  people  who  are  not  seers  and  prophets,  and  a  pos\ 
program  which  shall  replace  in  the  popular  mind  Bismar 
barrack  philosophy  and  Roosevelt's  war-ship  philosoph} 
peace.  This  inductive  argument  and  positive  program 
be  most  readily  and  surely  derived  from  the  history  of 
two  Conferences  at  The  Hague.  I  therefore  believe  it  tc 
the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  our  colleges  and  universi 
to  dig  out  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  the  official  Pre 
records  of  those  Conferences  these  two  essential  factors 
the  promotion  of  peace,  and  to  start  them  on  -their  misi 
of  molding  public  opinion  to  the  acceptance  of  arbitral 
and  the  sanction  of  arbitral  awards." 

Through  the  study  of  political  science  aggressive  wari 
is  seen  to  be  an  unnecessary  evil  and  numerous  ways 
discovered  by  which  the  evils  of  war  are  lessened. 

There  are  innumerable  methods  by  which  war  may 
averted.  The  concrete  illustrations  of  what  has  been  d 
by  arbitration  in  this  direction  at  once  appeal  to  the  int 
gence  of  the  average  student.  There  is  no  other  subjeci 
college  that  should  have  more  influence  as  an  aid  in  attair 
the  ends  mentioned  than  the  study  of  biblical  literature, 
have  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  requires 
all  students  at  Swarthmore.  Both  the  truths  of  Christia: 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  moral  ideals  from 
earlier  to  modern  civilization  set  forth  in  the  scriptures, 
terpreted  in  the  free  air  of  the  college,  under  the  guidanc 
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IB  inspiring  teacher  and  biblical  scholar,  should  also  prepare 
the  way  for  permanent  peace.  The  study  of  ethics  may  also 
be  made  of  great  value  in  this  direction. 

Student  activities  of  the  college  and  university  under  proper 
direction,  are  the  means  for  promoting  ideals  of  justice.  There 
is  no  better  way  for  the  young  person  to  secure  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  in  the  practice  of  athletics.  Every  game 
should  be  a  lesson  in  fair  play.  I  wish  also  to  especially 
commend  the  plan  of  student  government,  which  we  have  at 
Swarthmore,  as  excellent  preparation  for  citizenship  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  ideals  of  this  Conference. 

This  line  of  thought  has  suggested  to  me  the  desirability  of 
meetings  of  students  where  some  such  general  statement 
might  be  made  as  I  have  made  here,  followed  by  ten  minute 
speeches  from  about  a  half-dozen  departments  of  the  college. 
For  example  a  talk  from  the  professor  of  history,  illustrated  by 
some  historical  events,  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  the  study 
of  history  on  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  In  a 
similar  manner  talks  from  the  professor  of  biblical  literature, 
the  professor  of  political  economy  and  the  lecturer  on  law. 
Such  a  meeting  would  give  the  students  a  general  notion  of 
how  the  studies  of  the  college  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  here  and  would  furnish  material  for  them 
to  use  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  all  this  it  needs  to  be  said  that  while  the  college  may 
aid  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  movement  for  international 
peace,  these  results  should  be  attained  as  an  incidental  thing 
in  the  great  work  of  the  teachings  of  truth  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  students.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  making  the  college  an  agent 
for  the  propaganda  of  any  one  good  thing  at  the  expense  of 
all  good  things.  We  must  train  young  men  and  women  for 
a  life  of  service.  Given  a  faculty  that  possesses  high  ideals 
and  supplied  with  such  material  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
average  student  will  go  out  into  the  world  ready  to  aid  in 
public  life,  in  public  meetings,  through  the  press,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways,  the  great  cause  of  international  peace. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  next  be  addressed  by  Dr.  William 
Perry  Rogers,  Des^n  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

HOW  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  MAY  BE  INTERESTED 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  PERRY  ROGERS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  thoughtful  man  of 
the  present  age  who  studies  and  analyses  the  customs  and  insti- 
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tutions  of  nations  is  not  so  much  astonished  with  the  new  the 
and  radical  ideas  so  frequently  advanced  by  dreamers  and  far 
as  with  those  customs  which  have  been  established  and  prac 
for  centuries. 

So  accustomed  has  the  individual  become  to  these  that 
though  the  evils  be  gigantic  they  are  passed  without  a  the 
till  some  one  points  to  their  outrages  on  society,  and  thus 
porarily  attracts  to  them  the  public's  attention.  If  this  ca 
held  till  an  impression  is  made  and  until  some  educational 
can  take  root  the  days  of  the  evil  institution's  legal  existenc 
numbered.  By  a  filtering  process  of  education  the  limits  of  v 
are  as  indefinable  as  those  of  the  wind,  the  great  public  mi 
made  up  and  the  verdict  of  death  to  the  institution  most  s 
follows.  Powerful  influences,  vast  wealth,  great  names  al 
terested  in  the  institution's  existence  may  for  awhile  sta) 
overwhelming  tide,  but  sooner  or  later  these  will  all  be  brt 
aside  and  right  will  come  into  the  possession  of  her  own. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  fact  that  rig 
greater  atld  more  powerful  than  wrong;  that  what  is  tnie 
finally  prevail;  that  evil  must  be  supported  with  artificial  \ 
and  extrinsic  aid,  and  that  when  these  are  withdrawn  the  ( 
is  not  far  distant. 

What  student  of  history  has  read  the  story  of  human  sla 
with  its  cruel  whipping  posts  and  its  savage  masters  and  i 
seers  without  amazement  that  Christian  civilization  shoul 
long,  not  only  have  endured  but  cultivated  this  institu 
Equally  remarkable  is  the  story  of  the  degradation  of  woi 
hood  in  the  institution  of  polygamy.  That  we  should  even  ii 
twentieth  century  occasionally  see  its  lingering  specter,  ha 
recompense  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  rapidly  vanishing, 
only  dares  to  be  known  or  seen  within  the  shadows  and  s 
places. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  great  numbers  of  evils  which 
been  connected  with  and  buttressed  in  religious  institutions, 
as  witch-craft,  the  inquisition,  persecutions  and  the  like, 
light  of  tlearer  vision,  and  the  rule  of  reason,  together  witJ 
advancement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
made    impossible    the    continued    existence    of    these    inhu 
practices. 

Personal  liberty,  i>ersonal  rights  and  especially  property  ri 
stand  for  those  principles  for  which  men  feel  justified  in  ma 
their  fiercest  contests ;  and  hence  not  infrequently  are  the  str 
holds  to  which  most  vicious  customs  retreat  for  protection. 

Because  of  the  respect  which  public  opinion  had  for  the 
who  claimed  the  right  personally  to  protect  the  good  nam 
himself  or  his   family  the  duel  was  for  centuries   unmole 
From  the  duel  it  is  only  a  step  to  that  other  degrading  coi 
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known  as  wager  of  battle.  This  method  of  settling  disputes  was 
recognized  in  Germany  and  established  there  with  certain  legal 
regulations  about  the  year  500.  From  Germany  it  spread  to 
every  country  of  Europe  and  came  to  be  the  common  method  of 
determining  the  true  ownership  of  lands.  It  was  later  utilized 
in  testing  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  charged  with  murder  or 
other  heinous  crimes.  It  was  first  known  in  England  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Wager  of  battle,  as  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  various  coun- 
tries where  it  was  practiced,  to  us  seems  abhorrent.  That  the 
law  of  any  civilized  nation  should  recognize  the  theory  that  one's 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  grave  crime  should  be  determined  by  a 
physical  combat  with  some  relative  of  the  person  wronged,  seems 
to  us  impossible.  But  in  history  we  cannot  omit  these  pages. 
They  stand  before  us,  true  records  of  the  past,  pointing  out  some 
of  the  greatest  lessons  in  the  evolution  of  man,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  government.  Other  and  better  customs  and  laws 
had  gradually  developed,  and  without  repealing,  practically 
obliterated  this  ancient  curiosity  in  legal  procedure.  Should  two 
or  more  persons  now  agree  to  thus  test  the  title  to  land  or  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  one  of  them  charged  with  crime,  on  the  first 
attempt  to  execute  this  agreement  the  law  would  appear,  per- 
sonified in  a  peace  officer,  who  would  forcibly  terminate  hostilities 
and  point  to  the  methods  of  reason  and  common  sense  for  the 
determination  of  such  affairs. 

Yet  there  is  no  objection  presented  to  the  forcible  and  bloody 
settlement  between  citizens  in  their  private  disputes,  which  does 
not  apply  equally  to  the  adoption  of  such  methods  by  nations  in 
determining  their  differences  with  each  other.  If  we  condemn 
Smith  for  striking  Jones  on  the  head  with  a  club,  because  he  did 
not  promptly  pay  him  a  doubtful  debt,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
display  of  armed  cruisers  of  the  big  nation,  threatening  destruc- 
tion at  the  port  of  the  little  nation  for  the  same  reason?  If  we 
impose  upon  A  the  death  penalty  because  in  his  anger  he  suddenly 
took  the  life  of  B,  why  shall  the  nation  which  deliberately  planned 
and  coolly  accomplished  her  neighbor's  destruction,  go  unpun- 
ished? Or  if  one  nation  may,  by  reason  of  her  superior  force, 
take  from  another  a  choice  stretch  of  territory,  without  the  dis- 
approval of  the  world,  why  shall  we  comment  unfavorably  upon 
the  land  frauds  of  the  West,  where  unoccupied  territory  passes 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  it? 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  why  the  individual  and  the  nation,  in 
matters  of  principle,  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  should  not 
rest  their  conduct  on  the  same  general  basis. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  the  history  of  mankind  has  been 
told  in  the  story  of  battles  and  wars.  As  the  race  grew  strong  in 
numbers  the  conflicts  were  proportionately  more  fierce.     As  the 
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nations  became  enriched  more  wealth  was  lavished  upon  ai 
and  squandered  upon  navies.  As  they  came  to  be  more  and 
civilized  and  christianized  their  weapons  of  warfare  were  1 
to  be  more  savage  and  more  destructive  of  life  and  prop 
Their  men  of  genius  were  called  upon  to  devote  their  powe 
the  invention  of  instruments  and  weapons  of  death.  The  mc 
battleship  and  the  modern  war  equipment  make  battles  brie 
cause  so  many  men  can  so  quickly  be  made  to  bite  the  dust, 
grim  the  truthful  boast! 

Shall  civilization  which  dared  to  grapple  to  the  death 
other  evils  shrink  from  her  duty  here  and  now  ?  Shall  war  a 
prove  conqueror  and  the  god  of  battle  ever  rule  the  hearts  of  1 
However  fierce  and  overwhelming  war  may  be,  can  we  not 
a  greater  power  wherewith  to  conquer?  Every  established 
which  has  been  suppressed  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  a 
powerful  influence.  That  war  is  unnecessary  is  becoming  a 
versal  sentiment.  That  it  may  be  obviated  by  arbitration 
been  repeatedly  illustrated. 

How  then  can  the  universities  and  colleges  best  contribu 
this  great  movement  of  international  arbitration?  The  su 
is  not  found  in  the  college  curriculum.  The  members  of  the 
ulty  are  interested  in  it  only  in  a  general  way,  as  other  cit 
are  interested.  Their  time  is  occupied  in  teaching  those  sub 
for  which  they  have  been  engaged.  It  may  be  as  in  many  hii 
courses,  that  wars  and  battles  and  generals  will  be  discussed 
commented  upon,  but  the  subject  of  arbitration  will  rarely  re 
even  a  passing  notice.  And  the  student  on  his  own  initiative 
probably  not  find  occasion  to  be  absorbed  in  the  subject.  I 
any  reason  he  incidentally  begins  its  investigation  he  may  fii 
worth  while  to  givt  some  time  to  it,  but  this  is  not  prob 
What  then  can  1^  done  in  this  important,  fertile  field? 

First  of  all,  those  who  are  already  enthusiastically  in  favc 
international  arbitration  must  contribute  a  spark  of  theii 
thusiasm  to  the  field.  They  must  adopt  some  plan  to  chall 
the  attention  of  college  men  and  direct  it  to  the  monstrous 
of  war,  and  to  the  other  fact,  that  for  it  arbitration  may  be 
is  being  successfully  substituted. 

Fortunately  there  are  men  of  wealth  like  Mr.  Carnegie 
are  willing  to  lend  their  aid  financially  and  otherwise  in  for^^ 
ing  this  movement.  Give  such  men  to  know  and  see  that  our 
leges  and  universities  present  the  greatest  possible  opportui 
for  crystalizing  sentiment  on  this  subject  and  also  for  sprea 
it  broadcast  with  wisdom  and  intelligence.  Let  us  persuade  1 
to  give  to  various  colleges  and  universities  a  fund  large  en( 
if  possible  to  produce  an  income  which  may  be  oflFered  as  a  ] 
for  the  best  essays,  orations  or  debates  presented  by  student 
the  subject.     In  this  manner  young  men  who  are  the  leade 
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thdr  institutions  and  among  their  fellows  will  be  induced  to  look 
into  the  question,  to  study  it  and  to  talk  and  write  upon  it.  Both 
experience  and  observation  prove  that  when  one  is  interested  to 
this  extent,  he  finds  himself  unconsciously  an  advocate  of  peace 
and  of  international  arbitration.  He  will  later  become  an  enthusi- 
ast, and  will  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  •  That  in  this 
way  students  may  be  induced  to  earnestly  investigate  and  advopate 
the  great  peace  movement  has  been  clearly  established  by  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Asso- 
ciation which  recently  held  its  third  annual  convention  at  DePauw 
University.  This  Association  is  at  present  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  It  recently  issued  the  following 
statement :  "  The  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Movement 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Its  object  is  the 
practical  elimination  of  international  war,  as  rapidly  and  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  promotion  of  arbitration  and  the  science  of 
law  as  a  substitute  for  war  in  the  international  realm.  The  In- 
tercollegiate Peace  Association  has  been  organized,  and  is  being 
developed,  for  the  promotion  of  organized  activity  throughout  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  this 
movement.  The  students  of  Europe  are  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose in  sixty-three  leading  universities  and  invite  the  American 
students  to  cooperate,  in  measures  for  the  affiliation,  on  an  inter- 
national basis  of  the  American  and  European  students'  peace 
societies." 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  most  important  event  is  the  oratorical 
contest  between  students  representing  various  states.  These  ora- 
tions all  have  for  their  subject  some  phase  of  the  peace  and  arbi- 
tration movement.  All  who  hear  them  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  earnest  research  these  young  men  have  made.  They  are 
also  impressed  with  the  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  represented 
by  this  brilliant  array  of  young  men  who  are  thus  bound  to  it  and 
who  will  perhaps  for  life  continue  to  advocate  it.  But  not  only 
have  these  young  men  who  represent  their  institutions  at  this 
annual  oratorical  contest  studied  and  written  and  spoken  upon  the 
question.  They  have  secured  the  privilege  of  here  representing 
their  states  by  winning  in  other  preliminary  contests.  First  per- 
haps in  their  own  university,  then  in  a  state  contest  between  the 
representatives  of  the  various  colleges  of  the  state,  and  finally 
in  the  interstate  contest.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  thus  work- 
ing seriously  for  the  best  and  latest  thought  upon  the  subject. 
They  are  to  the  best  of  their  ability  adding  to  and  remolding 
this  thought  in  their  orations,  and  then  in  their  best 
possible  way  presenting  it  to  college  audiences,  many 
of  whom  for  the  first  time  learn  of  the  great  world  movement  and 
the  marvelous  advance  it  has  made. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  this  way  there  are  innumei 
torches  of  intelligence  lighted,  which  quickly  form  thems^ 
into  an  endless  chain,  destined  soon  to  encircle  the  globe. 

Let  us  hope  and  work  for  such  an  enlargement  of  the  Ii 
collegiate  Peace  Association  that  it  may  in  the  near  future  inc 
in  its  membership  every  college  and  university  of  our  1 
Alrtady  it  has  taken  firm  foothold  in  Europe  and  the  day  s( 
not  far  distant  when  the  educational  institutions  of  the  world 
•  be  thus  linked  together  against  international  wars,  and  in  f 
» of  international  peace. 

Is  it  f>ossible  to  make  elsewhere  a  better  investment  for 
cause  of  peace  ? 

The  intelligent  statesmen  who  advocate  increased  armami 
and  who  are  willing  to  expend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai 
armies  and  navies,  insist  that  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  n 
taining  peace.  He  is  a  rash  man  who  will  now  contend  f 
battleship  or  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  making  wa 
another  nation.  Such  a  proposition  would  find  no  suppot 
times  of  peace.  And  yet  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  p 
the  civilized  world  is  spending  more  money  now  in  war  eq 
ment  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history  in  time  of  p( 
Why  will  our  statesmen  not  learn  that  our  strength  lies  moi 
educated  conscience,  in  the  world's  great  moral  and  intellet 
forces  than  in  physical  forces  represented  in  battleships,  an 
armies  and  navies.  If  our  Congress  would  within  the  next 
expend  the  cost  of  one  battleship  in  teaching  our  people  the  v 
of  peace  and  arbitration,  it  would  thereby  more  nearly  estal 
permanent  peace  than  by  the  erection  of  four  or  even  tw 
battleships.  If  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world  w 
expend  a  portion  of  their  military  and  naval  funds  thus  till 
minds  of  the  youth  are  filled  with  a  love  of  peace  instead  of  b 
inflamed  with  a  passion  for  war,  the  world's  security  ag< 
this  monstrous  evil  would  soon  be  established.  Can  our  st« 
men  not  see  the  hand  upon  the  wall  beginning  to  write  "  The 
of  Carnage  and  War?"  Do  they  not  know  that  a  Conferenc 
forty-four  nations  for  the  purpose,  in  some  way  of  finally  estab 
ing  peace,  and  an  adjournment  to  again  meet  to  further  advj 
this  end,  must  result  in  such  friendly  relations  and  acquainta 
ship  that  war  equipments  have  already  become  of  less  imp 
ance  and  the  cultivation  of  international  friendships  of  much  n 
value  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  educational  influences,  humbly  begui 
our  colleges  and  universities,  may  spread  over  our  land  unl 
shall  influence  our  rulers  for  peace  and  arbitration. 

Let  each  citizen  who  believes  in  this  movement  freely  exp 
his  sentiments  on  all  proper  occasions. 
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Let  the  governments  take  five  per  cent — yes,  one  per  cent — of 
what  is  now  spent  in  naval  and  military  affairs  and  with  this 
aid  in  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  arbitration  and  peace, 
till  this  sentinrent  everywhere  predominates,  and  the  necessity  for 
forts,  arsenals  and  battleships  will  fade  away. 

Education  along  this  line  will  establish  a  system  of  international 
ethics  not  unlike  that  which  prevails  between  individuals.  It  will 
finally  produce  a  conscience  among  nations  which  will  make  un- 
popular, if  not  impossible,  a  great  international  war. 

Let  us  each,  again,  here  and  now,  resolve  to  cast  our  influence 
for  peace  and  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  to  frown  upon  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 

When  all  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  civilized  nations  who 
believe  in  these  principles  thus  resolve,  there  will,  indeed,  be  no 
more  wars.  Then  there  shall  be  "  peace  on  earth ;  good  will 
among  men."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  From  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  the 
South,  a  section  which  we  wish  might  be  more  largely  represented 
in  these  conferences,  we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  next 
speaker,  Dr.  Henry  C.  White,  President  of  the  State  College 
of  Georgia,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

HOW  CAN  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

BEST  PROMOTE  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION  MOVEMENT? 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   HENRY  C.   WHITE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  assignmeht  of  this 
topic  as  one  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Conference 
merely  emphasizes  what,  of  course,  must  have  been  recognized 
from  the  outset,  that  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  the  growth  of  a  favoring  public  senti- 
ment. Certainly  true  in  America,  it  is  also  largely  true  for  all 
civilized  countries,  that  public  opinion,  manifested  in  varying 
ways,  controls  the  domestic  policies  of  the  nations.  It  needs 
only  enlightenment  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  domestic  welfare  with  foreign  relations  to  cause 
public  opinion  to  dominate  foreign  policies  as  well.  Public  opin- 
ion is  moulded,  at  last,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  community. 
And  the  nursery  of  intelligence  is  the  college. 

The  American  college  has  many  useful  functions  other  than 
those  exercised  within  the  college  walls,  and  in  many  ways  it 
may  influence  sentiment  in  the  body  politic,  but  its  best  contri- 
butions to  human  progress  come  through  the  young  Americans 
whom  it  trains.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  to  which  I  shall 
confine  myself. 
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The  question  before  us,  therefore,  is — in  what  manner  ma] 
agencies  for  intellectual  and  moral  training  employed  by 
college  be  legitimately  and  most  effectively  utilized  to  increas 
telligence  in  the  matter  of  international  relationships. 

The  conduct-relations  of  individuals  and  groups  of  indivic 
involve,  of  course,  both  moral  and  intellectual  considerat 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  the  evolution  of  human  soc 
moral  considerations  have  frequently  quickened  intellectual 
deavor.  But,  surely  no  American  college  of  to-day  perform 
fundamental  duty  or  discharges  its  fundamental  business 
does  not  insist  upon  recognition  by  its  students  of  such  elei 
tary  principles  of  morality  as  that  an  individual  may  not  mui 
may  not  steal,  may  not  lie,. may  not  wantonly  inflict  injur 
distress  upon  another,  and  that  what  an  individual  may  nc 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  may  not  do  whether  it  be  den 
nated  a  Black  Hand  Society  or  a  Nation.  The  recognitio 
the  obligations  of  morality  in  international  relations  follow* 
of  course,  the  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  individual  m< 
ity.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  for  n 
conduct  in  international  relations  is  concerned,  I  fancy  not 
is  needed  to  be  added  to  the  normal  endeavors  of  the  col 
in  the  inculcation  of  morality.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  see 
our  purpose  may  be  greatly  advanced  by  special  effort  to  pre 
or  emphasize  the  horrors,  the'  miseries,  the  inhumanities  and 
crimes  attendant  upon  war;  Knowledge  here  and  a  proper  attii 
may  be  assumed  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  regular  d 
business.  Moreover,  it  is  a  rational  sentiment  we  wish  to 
velop,  not  an  emotional  sentimentality. 

Assuming  acquiescence  in  fundamental  morals,  the  adjustr 
of  conflicting  international  interests,  as  of  conflicting  indivi 
interests,  is  clearly  a  purely  intellectual  proposition.  The  q 
tion  is  how  this  may  be  presented  to  the  college  community 
should  answer — ^just  as  any  other  great  intellectual  proposii 
No  American  college  worthy  of  the  name  can,  of  course 
didactic  in  advocacy  of  one  or  the  other  side  of  any  intellec 
proposition.  Absolute  freedom  of  inquiry  and  absolute  free 
of  opinion  in  matters  intellectual  are  of  the  essentials.  Eve 
it  were  not  so,  sentiment  otherwise  created  would  be  of  I 
worth.  The  college  may  only  provide,  or,  perhaps,  insist, 
inquiry  shall  be  full  and  opinion  genuine.  Assuming  proper  ti 
ing  of  the  reasoning  powers  which  arrive  at  right  judgm^ 
intellectual  opinions  are  formed  by,  first  of  all,  an  examina 
of  the  facts.  So  far  as  college  agencies  are  concerned, 
student  obtains  his  facts  from  his  instructors  from  his  t 
books  and  from  the  college  library.  Considering  the  immer 
and  the  importance  of  this  great  intellectual  proposition  of  in 
national  relations  which  is  before  the  civilized  world  to-da> 
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coUj^c  can  well  aflford  to  fail  to  provide  for  its  students  all 
available  literature  and  other  means  which  may  present  the  facts 
in  the  case.  This  involves  no  large  expenditure  of  effort  or  of 
means.  For  the  essential  facts  for  present  consideration  are  com- 
paratively few  and  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Without  going  back 
over  the  entire  history  of  human  endeavor  in  social  evolution 
leading  up  to  the  present  status  of  the  case,  they  are:  That  the 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  now  actually  in  amicable 
conference  through  regularly  accredited  representatives  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  some  tribunal  other  than  that  of 
armed  physical  force  for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  conflict- 
ing international  interests;  that  the  desirability  of  arbitration, 
in  some  form  as  a  substitute  for  war  is  conceded  by  all  the 
nations;  that  its  practicability  only  is  at  issue  with  no  positive 
denial  on  any  hant  I ;  that  the  form  which  the  instrument  of 
arbitration  shall  taku,  temporarily  or  ultimately,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  powers,  are  details — vital,  it  is  true,  but  details — 
which  assuredly  may  be  arranged  if  only  the  intelligent  public 
sentiment  of  the  nations — critical,  if  you  please,  but  intelligent — 
stands  back  of  their  representatives,  in  full  knowledge  of  their 
endeavors  and  ready  to  insist  upon  and  acquiesce  in  the  results. 
All  the  facts  of  the  great  Conferences  should  be  available  to 
the  college  student  and  all  the  literature  in  reference  thereto 
should  be  furnished  by  the  college  library. 

To  arouse  a  sympathetic  interest  in  an  examination  of  the 
facts  by  the  college  student,  in  the  multiplicity  of  matters  excit- 
ing student  interest,  is  a  somewhat  more  difficult  proposition. 
The  method,  I  think,  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  individual 
"  atmosphere "  of  the  college.  Focussing  attention  by  getting 
aside  a  special  day  or  providing  special  occasions  for  presenting 
the  subject  to  the  students  as  a  whole  should,  I  think,  be  a 
suitable  and  effective  plan  in  any  institution,  if  the  presentation 
is  wisely  done  in  a  manner  to  lead  to  individual  inquiry  and 
examination — for  it  should  be  remembered  always  that  the  de- 
sired sentiment  must  be  developed  by  education,  not  by  didactic 
teaching.  As  a  subject  for  prize  essays,  the  matter  will  at  least 
be  kept  standing  in  the  student  sight  and  a  few  good  men  will 
be  led  to  careful  and  sympathetic  inquiry,  but  general  sentiment 
is  not  largely  affected  thereby  unless,  perhaps,  the  essays  are 
published  in  college  journals  or  used  for  college  addresses.  I  am 
rather  doubtful  of  the  efficacy  of  college  debate  in  clarifying  a 
projKJsition  requiring  calm,  unexcited  deliberation  for  arriving  at 
right  judgment.  My  observation  of  student  debates  is  that  they 
are  not  unlike  intercollegiate  athletics  in  which  the  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  gaining  of  the  victory  rather  than  in  the  merits  of 
the  sport,  and  the  most  vociferous  "  rooters  "  are  frequently  those 
who  know  least  and  care  least  about  the  game  except,  possibly. 
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as  an  instrument  of  contention.     And  it  is  the  "  rooters  "  w 
specially  after. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the  most  effective 
hopeful  way  to  develop  student  interest  is  through  the  dev 
ment,  first,  of  Faculty  interest,  if  this  be  possible.  We  s 
times  forget  that  the  student  body  is  a  variable  function  ii 
college  organization  while  the  Faculty  is  relatively  a  fixed  q 
tity.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  largely  deserved,  but  the  repr 
is  frequently  directed  against  the  necessary  specialization  o: 
modern  college  professor  that  it  removes  him  to  some  e: 
from  sympathy  with  ordinary  human  interests.  It  is  prol 
true,  especially  in  the  larger  institutions,  that  specialization 
many  excellent  men  out  of  touch  with  communal  college  ii 
ests.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  teaching  staff  is 
most  powerful  influence  in  college  thought.  I  suspect  that  t 
are  very  many  among  the  thousands  of  American  college  pro 
ors  who,  if  approached  on  the  subject,  would  make  substani 
the  reply  of  the  ordinary  "  man  in  the  street  " :  "  Oh,  yes ;  int( 
tional  arbitration  is  doubtless  a  very  good  thing — probably 
pian;  I  haven't  had  time  to  think  much  about  it;  war  ij 
course,  what  Sherman  said  it  was;  but — we  have  always 
wars  and  probably  always  shall,'* — and  so  he  goes  about  his  1 
ness  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  If  some  enthusiasts  in  the  Fact 
would  undertake  missionary  work  among  their  colleagues  ] 
inclined  to  think  a  powerful  influence  in  American  colleges  w 
be  developed  favorable  to  intelligent  consideration  of  the  { 
question  of  the  World's  Peace.  The  ways  in  which  it  n 
legitimately  be  exercised  are  numerous  and  need  not  be  deta 
May  I  venture,  however,  to  suggest  one  simple  way  which  n 
be  found  effective?  In  certain  departments  of  the  college 
History,  Civics,  Sociology  or  Law — the  matter  of  internati 
relations  will  be  presented  in  the  course  of  regular  ihstru( 
and  have  critical  and  intelligent  examination,  but,  as  a  ru! 
comparatively  small  proportion  only  of  the  students  is 
reached.  In  other  departments  it  would  seem  that  the  sul 
could  only  be,  as  it  were,  lugged  in  by  the  heels.  I  do  not  k 
that  this  is  necessarily  so.  A  college  may,  not  inaptly,  be  dei 
as  an  institution  for  inculcating  the  universality,  the  nece 
and  the  reasonableness  of  law.  Law  Natural — the  generaliza 
from  observed  natural  phenomena  of  the  arrangement  which 
serves  conflicting  natural  forces  from  disaster  and  permits  ord 
evolution  of  the  physical  Universe.  Law  Human — ^the  gene 
zation  from  the  observed  facts  of  human  experience  of  the 
rangement  by  which  conflicting  human  interests  are  presei 
from  mutual  destruction  and  the  orderly  evolution  of  hu 
society  ensuured.  As  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Law 
necessary  part  of  the  instruction  in  any  department  of  the  coll 
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opportunity  is  afforded  to  suggest,  in  any  department,  by  way 
of  illustration,  the  naturalness  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of 
acknowledged  Law  rather  than  passionate  force  as  governing 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  to  make  mention,  at  least,  of 
efforts  now  making  to  that  end. 

The  summation  of  my  argument  is  that  to  create  a  sentiment 
in  the  American  college  favoring  international  arbitration  as  a 
substitute  for  war,  the  college  student  should  be  provided  with 
all  the  facts  and  suitable  literature  connected  with  efforts  to  that 
end  and  be  urged  to  sympathetic  examination  of  the  interesting 
and  inspiring  intellectual  propositions  involved. 

But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken ;  perhaps  I  go  too  far,  in  assuming 
that  the  average  American  college  community  concedes  that 
arbitration,  if  practicable,  is  preferable  to  war  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  If  so,  then  our  only  hope  is  in  a 
complete  moral  regeneration,  and,  as  contributory  thereto,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  briefly  one  or  two  suggestions.  Young,  red  blood 
is  hot;  passion  is  closely  attendant  upon  virility;  the  fighting 
instinct  inherited  from  our  far-back  ancestors  is  strong'  in  youth. 
Indeed,  if,  by  international  agreement,  enlistment  in  the  armies 
of  the  world  were  limited  to  men  over  40  years  of  age,  we 
probably  should  have  very  few  serious  wars.  The  subjection  of 
all  these  animal  propensities  to  spiritual  control  is  the  object 
of  the  general  moral  training  of  the  college,  remembering  that 
college  sentiment  is  not  largely  formed  by  considerations  which 
appeal  only  to  the  "goody-goody^'  or  the  "mollycoddle."  So 
far  as  these  animal  tendencies  affect  individual  relations,  and, 
in  accomplishing  the  severance,  without  destruction,  of  virility 
from  passion,  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  average  American 
college  is,  no  doubt,  fairly  successful.  The  most  promising  ave- 
nue of  extension  to  international  relations  is  perhaps  through  a 
better  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  contemporaneous  foreign 
peoples,  which  the  college  might  endeavor,  in  various  ways,  to 
provide. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  in  the  adolescent  mind  (not 
confined  to  the  adolescent,  however)  that,  after  all,  there  are 
good  results  of  war  which,  in  some  measure,  may  counterbalance 
the  evil — as  in  the  awakening  of  proper  national  aspirations, 
the  solidifying  of  national  sentiment,  or  the  strengthening  of 
national  character.  Even  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  but 
apology,  not  justification  for  war.  War  is  dramatic  and  focusses 
public  attention ;  so  frequently  is  and  does  a  murder ;  and  many 
admitted  crimes  produce  some  results  not  altogether  bad.  It  is 
not  true,  of  course,  that  war  is  a  necessity  to  any  of  these  good 
ends  or  is  ever  largely  a  creditor  in  the  balancing  of  good  against 
evil.  The  truth  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  facts 
and  there  are  '•^rtain  departments  of  every  college  whose  busi- 
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ness  it*is  to  present  these  facts.  May  I  be  pardoned  a  pert 
illustration  in  this  connection?  It  is  frequently  prpdaimed 
much  fervor  that  our  poor,  little,  absurd  Spanish  war  (f( 
was  that,  without  disparagement  of  the  heroism  and  valor 
played)  was  worth  all  it  cost  in  the  occasion  it  gave  for  rest 
tion  of  fraternal  feeling  to  the  sections  of  our  country  previc 
unhappily  estranged.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fratc 
feeling  must,  actually,  previously  have  existed ;  it  could  not 
sibly  have  been  created  by  the  war.  The  war  undoubtedly  j 
opportunity  for  its  expression.  But  I  am  amused  to  remer 
(as  I  do  distinctly)  that  identically  the  same  thing  was  said 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  (at  least  in  my  part  of  the  coun 
on  another,  a  previous  dramatic  occasion,  when,  by  peaceful 
orderly  procedure  there  happened  to  be  elected  a  Democi 
President  of  these  United  States.  We  were  then  assured  1 
by  reason  of  that  fact,  the  war  at  last  was  over  and  the  "  bk 
chasm  "  bridged.  Of  course  the  bridge  was  built  when  the  f 
ent  generation  came  upon  the  stage  and  were  all  looking  furti 
about  for  any  appropriate  occasion  which  would  give  us 
excuse  to  call  attention  to  it.  As  a  choice  of  occasions  < 
partisan  differences  must  admit  that  the  benefits  to  the  coui 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  comparatively  uneventful  administration 
outweighed  any  possible  benefit  we  have  derived  from  the  Spa 
war,  and  the  evils  (if  there  were  evils,  which  /  do  not  adi 
were  insignificant  in  comparison.  Confidentially,  I  venture 
further  opinion  that  all  the  militant  forces  recruited  in  the  S< 
during  the  Spanish  war  had  no  more  (if  as  much)  to  do  ^ 
the  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  than  the  quite  respectable 
influential  army  of  Southern  office-holders  appointed  under 
Cleveland's  administrations. 

The  confusion  of  nationalism  with  patriotism,  while  not  p< 
liar  to  youthful  minds  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  yout 
ignorance.  Here  in  America  we  are,  fortunately,  at  great 
vantage  in  the  opportunity  for  promotion  of  Peace  thro 
patriotism.  The  hero  who  appeals  to  the  normal  collegiate  im 
nation  is  not  the  physical  weakling  who  does  right  because 
fears  the  physical  consequence  of  doing  wrong,  but  the  big,  sti 
fellow;  gentle  because  unafraid ;  conscious  of  his  ph)rsical  ab 
to  take  care  of  himself  under  any  circumstances  and  chivalr 
good-natured  and  forbearing  through  knowledge  of  his  stren 
How  amply  fills  the  measure  of  such  hero  this  great  Repul 
By  blood  and  by  tradition  chivalrous,  good-natured,  genei 
and  just.  In  power  potential,  the  marvel  of  the  world.  In 
solute  confidence,  in  easily  marshalled  ultimate  strength,  able 
content  even  to  take  the  chances  of  "  unpreparedness  "  for  y 
if  necessary,  to  secure  unquestioning  recognition  of  a  geni 
desire  for  peace.     And  with  it  all,  abounding  opportunity  to  i 
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zlc  the  nations  with  exhibition  of  virile  strength — in  gigantic  in- 
dustrial enterprise  at  home;  in  adventurous  but  peaceful  exploita- 
tion of  a  great  continent  lying  to  the  South  and  a  frozen  Empire 
subduing  in  the  North.  American  youth  need  no  foreign  wars 
as  spur  to  patriotism  and  national  pride.  And,  above  all,  surely 
a  stirring  appeal  is  made  to  the  national  ambition  and  the  national 
prtde  of  the  average  young  American  collegian  in  the  prospect 
now  afforded  of  glorious  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
greatest  of  American  seers  in  that  the  American  scholar,  the 
American  Man-thinking,  is  at  last  quickening  the  "  sluggard  in- 
tellect of  this  continent  to  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and  fill 
the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world  with  something  better 
than"  all  the  nations  have  ever  yet  conceived — a  reasonable, 
practicable  plan  for  present  partial  accomplishment  and  ultimate 
realization  of  the  ages-old  dream  of  poet,  philosopher  and  sage, 
"The  Parliament  of  Man;  the  Federation  of  the  World." 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Association,  to  the  work  of  which  Dr.  Seelye 
referred  in  his  report.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  hearing  from 
Mr.  George  Fulk,  of  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

ENLISTING  STUDENTS  IN  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  GEORGE  FULK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  large  part  of  what 
I  had  wished  to  say  is  already  a  twice-told  tale,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  there  are  a  few  things  which  have  not  been  even  a 
once-told  tale  in  this  Conference.  There  is  a  little  world  which 
has  not  yet  been  heard  from ;  that  is,  the  student  world.  You 
will  doubtless  wish  to  know  whether  the  students  themselves 
are  interested  in  the  peace  movement.  I  can  best  answer 
this  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  student  who  was  recently 
promoting  a  peace  society  in  Indiana  University.  He  said: 
"  I  never  was  interested  in  this  peace  movement  before — not 
until  I  heard  about  it."  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  was 
perfectly  human.  Now  you  may  take  the  key-note  from  this 
if  you  wish.  The  students  are  not  interested  in  the  peace 
movement,  and  never  will  be,  until  they  hear  about  it.  Now 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  briefly  concrete  evidence, 
I  shall  do  nothing  more. 

The  first  peace  society  among  students  organized  in  the 
United  States  and  successfully  promoted,  to  my  knowledge, 
was  that  on  a  student's  initiative  in  De  Pauw  University,  a 
year  ago  last  March.  The  first  mass  meeting:  of  students  held 
last  year  in  the  interest  of  the  approaching  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  promoted  by  a  students'  club,  namely,  tb^  Common- 
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wealth  Club,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Besides  this  < 
mass  meeting  twenty-two  others  were  held  in  the  universil 
of  the  Middle-West  last  year.  The  students  participated 
them  enthusiastically,  and  their  resolutions  were  combii 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  and  sent  to  The  Hague  Conferer 
It  was  my  privilege  to  carry  them  and  to  present  them  p 
sonally  to  President  Nelidoff.  It  was  then  that  I  obsen 
for  the  first  time  that  there  was  an  element  of  sympathy 
student  interest  and  activity  in  this  work  which  I  have 
seen  or  felt,  and  which  I  believe  does  not  exist  for  any  oti 
organization  working  in  this  movement.  There  was  sor 
thing  in  the  words  and  manner  of  President  Nelidoff  wh 
convinced  me  that  it  was  more  than  mere  diplomatic  court 
which  prompted  him  to  say  that  he  thought  the  most  impc 
ant  work  which  could  be  done  in  this  movement  was  tl 
among  students.  This  attitude  of  the  President  was  oi 
typical  of  all  of  the  other  delegates  with  whom  I  ca 
in  contact.  Outside  The  Hague  Conference,  the  press  tc 
up  the  memorial  and  reported  it  in  a  complimentary  w 
The  second  day  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference  a  lai 
mass  meeting  of  students,  inspired  by  the  Conference,  v 
held  at  the  University  of  Leiden.  I  was  favored  with  an 
vitation  and  privileged  to  address  the  meeting.  If  it  I" 
been  an  American  audience  I  should  say  it  was  an  enthusi 
tic  one;  but  knowing  as  I  did  the  phlegmatic  characterist 
of  the  Dutch,  I  was  constrained  to  feel  that  it  was  exc 
tionally  enthusiastic.  A  month  later  a  students'  mass  mc 
ing  was  held  at  The  Hague,  promoted  by  students,  presic 
over  by  a  student,  addressed  by  nobody  but  students,  a 
having  in  attendance  student  representatives  from  practica 
every  university  in  Holland.  Before  the  close  of  The  Hag 
Conference  our  little  circle  of  Dutch  students — I  say  i 
because  we  all  lost  the  narrow  sense  of  nationality  in  1 
larger  consciousness  of  internationality — numbered  fifty-s 
On  leaving  Holland  the  students  favored  me  with  an  int 
duction  to  students'  societies  in  sixty-two  other  universit 
of  Europe  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  so-called  consulates  of  "  Corda  Fratres  "  International  F( 
eration  of  Students.  This  organization  of  European  studei 
is  part  of  the  concrete  evidence  which  I  wish  to  furnish  regai 
ing  the  interest  of  students  in  the  peace  movement.  Its  histc 
is  as  follows:  In  1897  a  student  in  Turin,  Italy,  sent  out  a  c 
cular  appeal  to  the  students  of  Europe  to  meet  in  a  convent! 
the  following  year  to  organize  an  international  federation  of  s 
dents  to  work  for  the  cause  of  peace.  In  response  to  this  app 
a  convention  was  held  in  Turin  in  November,  1898.  An  org; 
ization,  known  as  *'  Corda  Fratres  "  International  Federation 
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Students,  was  there  formed,  and,  a  few  days  later,  proclaimed 
in  Rome,  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  fundamental  articles 
contained  the  following  statements :  **  Each  member,  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  Federation,  pledges  himself  upon  his  honor 
to  employ  unceasingly  such  means  as  his  social  position,  his  in- 
telligence and  his  activity  afford  to  promote  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional union  among  the  youth,  and  to  second  all  the  manifesta- 
tions which  he  may  believe  useful  in  order  to  dissipate  from  any 
class  of  persons  whatsoever  the  prejudices  and  hatred  which  ren- 
der states  reciprocally  hostile  and  always  on  a  war  footing.  *  *  * 
The  International  Federation  of  Students  also  proposes  to  second 
by  all  the  means  in  its  power  the  work  of  peace  and  arbitration 
between  nations.  It  is  also  the  object  of  the  Federation  to  put  in 
correspondence  the  students  themselves,  and  in  particular  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  same  branch  of  learning  in  order  to 
facilitate  means  of 'information  and  scientific  research,  of  which 
they  may  eventually  have  need,  both  before  and  after  the  doc- 
torate ;  to  insure  reciprocally  hosts  and  friends  in  the  large  cities, 
distantly  located,  upon  the  occasion  of  travels,  individually  and 
collectively,  in  foreign  lands, — travels  which  will  thus  be  more 
easily  undertaken  and  accomplished." 

At  first  the  Federation  was  divided  into  national  sections,  but 
in  1905  it  was  reorganized  in  such  a  way  that  national  lines  were 
discarded  and  local  associations,  self-governing,  made  the  units 
of  the  organization.  There  are  now  sixty-three  of  these,  located 
in  the  principal  university  centers  of  Europe, — in  practically  all 
the  countries  except  Germany,  in  which  there  are,  however,  local 
students'  peace  societies  and  the  uniting  of  these  with  "  Corda 
Fratres  "  is  doubtless  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  Federation  has 
a  membership  now  of  fifteen  thousand  students.  The  Central 
Bureau  is  at  Budapest.  Six  international  congresses  of  the  Fed- 
eration have  been  held;  at  Turin  in  1898;  at  Paris  in  1900;  at 
Venice  in  1902;  at  Liege  in  1905 ;  at  Marseilles  in  1906;  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1907.  The  next  international  congress  will  be  held  at 
The  Hague  one  year  from  thb  summer.  Invitations  to  attend 
this  will  be  issued  to  the  students  of  every  university  in  the 
world.  The  Federation  has  issued,  through  the  Inter-collegiate 
Peace  Association,  a  special  invitation  to  the  American  students 
to  unite  in  the  movement,  either  by  the  affiliation  of  existing! 
students'  societies  or  by  the  organization  of  new  ones.  This  ap- 
peal has  met  with  response  from  th«  students  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Wooster.  In  the  former  a  peace  society 
is  in  process  of  organization;  in  the  latter  a  society  has  been 
perfected,  beginning  with  seventy  members — the  first  members 
of  "  Corda  Fratres  "  in  America.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken 
in  several  other  universities  for  the  organization  of  similar  so- 
cieties at  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year. 
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President  Seelye  has  incorporated  in  his  report  a  statemen 
the  work  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Peace  Association  for  this  y 
I  shall  not  repeat  it,  except  to  say  that  we  now  have  organ 
activity  in  forty-five  colleges  and  universities.  Evidences 
great  possibilities  in  this  work  are  coming  to  our  Associa 
constantly.  The  movement  has  certainly  not  sprung  up 
grown  to  the  present  extent  to  die  a  premature  death.  Bu 
order  to  develop  successfully  it  needs  outside  help.  The  Am 
can  students  say  they  have  no  money  to  properly  sustain  and  | 
mote  the  movement.  If  the  American  students  have  no  mo 
the  European  students  surely  have  less.  This  does  not  m 
that  nothing  was  contributed  to  our  cause.*  Last  year  the  c 
tributions  were  about  two  thousand  dollars.  This  went  to  furl 
the  work  in  the  individual  institutions,  to  pay  for  printing,  pri 
convention  expenses,  etc.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  generously  giv 
the  second  half  of  all  financial  contributions  to  wr  work.  The  pi 
lem  which  we  beg  to  submit  to  the  friends  of  peace  is  the 
curing  of  the  first  half  of  the  necessary  support  of  the  stude 
peace  movement.  As  a  final  word  we  shall  say :  "  You  give 
money  and  we'll  give  you  peace."     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  supplemented  Mr.  Fulk's  remarks 
stating  that  to  her  knowledge  Mr.  Fulk  had  given  up  a  legal  p 
tion  to  devote  his  services  to  the  work  of  the  Inter-coUeg 
Peace  Association;  that  last  year  he  had  served  without  sal 
and  paid  his  own  expenses  and  that  this  year  he  was  practic; 
working  for  nothing  and  without  clerical  assistance.  She  clo 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  friends  of  peace  should  raise  at  1< 
ten  thousand  dollars  which,  when  doubled  by  Mr.  Camej 
would  place  the  Inter-collegiate  Peace  Association  on  a  work 
basis. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Elmer  Ellswoi 
Brown,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
would  all  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him  on  this  subject 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  PEACI 

remarks  of  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  know  th< 
was  to  be  called  on,  but  since  you  have  given  me  eight  minu 
I  will  take  a  fraction  of  one.  Two  things  I  should  like  to  s 
In  the  first  place,  we  hear  the  arbitration  movement  advoca 
as  an  economical  movement ;  it  will  save  the  waste  of  war.  T 
is  all  right,  but  let  us  never  for  a  moment  think  of  the  arbitrat 
movement  as  a  cheap  movement,  for  it  Will  cost  amazingly.  1 
only  thing  that  can  be  substituted  for  war  is  justice  and  univei 
confidence  in  justice.     And  that  sentiment  can  be  made  univei 
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only  by  the  largest  expenditure  of  time  and  patience  and  thought 
and  money  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  world.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  lasting  devotion  to  arbitration  we  must  have  much 
larger  sums  expended  than  are  now  expended  upon  systems  of 
public  education.  Secondly,  we  need  a  program  for  a  national 
government  in  the  matter  of  expenditures.  In  these  days  a 
national  government  cannot  keep  its  self-respect  if,  over  a 
term  of  years,  an  increasing  proportion  of  its  expenditures  goes 
to  war.  A  national  government  cannot  keep  its  self-respect  un- 
less an  increasing  proportion  of  its  expenditures  goes  to  educa- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman;  Judge  Stiness,  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee,  is  recognized. 

Hon.  John  H.  Stiness:  Dr.  Seelye,  in  the  report  of  his  Com- 
mittee, referred  to  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  $50  by  Mr.  Chester 
DeWitt  Pugsley,  to  be  awarded  by  this  Conference  for  the  best 
essay  on  International  Arbitration  written  during  the  coming 
academic  year  by  a  student  of  an  American  college  or  university, 
the  judges  to  be  the  last  three  presiding  officers  of  this  Confer- 
ence, or  such  persons  as  they  may  select.  I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  Pugsley  is  himself  a  student  and  that  this  offer  is  made  out 
of  his  own  allowance.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  offer  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  Conference 
be  extended  to  the  donor. 

The  motion  of  Judge  Stiness  was  immediately  seconded,  and 
unanimously  adopted  amid  applause. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  completed  our  discussion  of  the 
work  among  colleges  and  universities.  We  will  now  take  up 
the  adoption  of  the  Conference  Platform,  which  will  be  presented 
by  Judge  Stiness,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  ARBITRATION 

REMARKS   OF   HON.    JOHN    H.    STINESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  presenting  the 
platform  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Business  Committee 
to  be  submitted  to  you  for  approval,  I  cannot  repress  a  few  words 
of  reminiscence.  It  was  only  thirteen  years  ago  that  this  Con- 
ference was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  what  at 
that  time  was  considered  almost  a  new  idea,  and  one  that  had 
been  held  before  that  and  even  at  that  time  only  by  dreamers. 
We  have  come  at  last  to  see  a  mo^t  marvellous  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  world  and  in  the  way  in  which  this  subject 
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is  now  treated.  We  were  at  that  time  striving  to  secure  i 
national  arbitration  only;  and  that  by  way  of  separate  tre; 
as  the  first,  and  probably  the  only,  step  that  we  would  live 
enough  to  see.  We  were  trying  to  educate  the  people  tc 
idea  that  war  was  not  necessary;  that  international  dis] 
should  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  disputes  between 
viduals.  It  seemed  such  an  impracticable  idea  that  people  lo 
upon  us  as  a  company  of  rather  mild,  but  enthusiastic  pe< 
as  dreamers,  chasers  of  a  rainbow.  But  after  two  or  1 
years,  all  at  once  there  came  a  sound  from  the  East;  anc 
Czar  of  Russia  had  summoned  into  actual  existence  that  v 
had  been  known  before  only  in  poetry,  the  "  Parliament  of  I/. 
It  was  a  great  step  and  yet  the  result  of  that  Conference 
not  fully  to  accomplish  all  that  was  desired;  but  it  was  en< 
to  change  the  foundations  upon  which  we  were  standing. 

Now  we  find  that  the  "  Parliament  of  Man  "  is  no  long 
dream;  it  has  become  an  actuality.    Twice  we  have  seen 
nations  of  the  world  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of 
sidering  the  very  subject  which  before  the  organization  of 
Conference  would  have  been  considered  impossible.     Not 
that,  but  all  the  world  has  practically  come  to  an  agreement 
the  rule  of  action  for  nations  as  well  as  men  is  no  longer  the 
of  might,  but  the  rule  of  rieht.     We  have  come  to  unders 
that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  the  Prince  of  P 
and  not  a  god  of  battles.    Noting  this  great  advance  and  fin 
ourselves  at  this  time  presented  with  the  report  of  the  n 
gathering  of  the  nations  we  have  great  cause  to  say  not 
have  we  done,  but  what  hath  God  wrought  ?    So  great  a  ch; 
so  speedy,  so  wonderful  an  achievement,  could  not  have 
brought  about  solely  by  human  agency.     It  seems  to  be  or 
the  times  when  a  great  movement  is  sweeping  all  over  the  w 
We  cannot  tell  how  it  has  gotten  its  inspiration.     We  ca 
tell   how  it   has   so   prevailed   but   we   realize   the   fact, 
that    fact    is    presented    to    us    in    the    concrete    form    by 
results  of  the  recent  parliament  of  the  nations.     It  has  been 
other  legislative  bodies,  not  doing  all  that  we  had  hoped, 
great  reforms  move  slowly ;  and  in  view  of  the  last  few  ye; 
think  we  can  only  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  accompli 
and  thank  God  for  all  that  has  been  done.     (Applausje.) 

The  platform  which  I  now  present  to  you  is  a  summar 
what  has  been  accomplished,  of  what  this  Conference  now  st 
for,  and  of  what  it  hopes  still  to  accomplish.     It  is  as  follow 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7) 

The  Chairman  :  The  adoption  of  the  Platform  will  be  m 
by  Mr.  Justice  David  J.  BkEWER,  of  the  United  States  Supi 
Court. 
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AMERICA'S  DUTY  IN  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  DAVID  J.  BREWER 

Mr,  President  J  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  report  as  the  Platform  of  this  Conference.  It 
is  a  reoegnition  of  what  has  been  accomplished,. and  what  are  now 
existing  facts.  Some  of  us,  at  the  Committee  meeting,  thought 
that  a  declaration  in  reference  to  the  limitation  of  armaments 
would  be  appropriate.  But  we  finally  yielded  in  order  that,  in 
what  it  said,  it  might  be  a  unanimous  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Conference.     • 

This  is  primarily  not  a  peace  but  an  arbitration  Conference, 
and  it  is  arbitration  which  we  are  seeking  by  this  and  3uccessive 
conferences  to  bring  about.  At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Smiley 
has  well  said,  there  is  a  freedom  of  expression  of  views.  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  thinks  on  these  questions,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  advantage  of  that  freedom  to  say  that  I  believe 
in  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  that  it  is  both  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  this  nation  to  lead  in  that  direction. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  my  friend.  Judge  Stiness,  say  that 
there  seemed  to  be  some  overruling  power  moving  along  the  lines 
of  human  action,  and  to-day  bringing  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tions towards  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  arbitration.  I  believe  in  that.  His- 
tory is  not  a  mere  haphazard  succession  of  unrelated  and  dis- 
connected facts ;  but  "  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
nms."  There  was  in  the  keeping  of  this  continent  unknown  to 
civilized  nations  for  long  ages,  and  bringing  it  to  their  knowledge 
only  within  the  last  four  centuries,  a  purpose  or  purposes.  Many 
have  been  suggested.  One  is  that  as  at  that  time  printing  was 
invented  this  nation  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  widest,  most  uni- 
versal education  and  intelligence.  It  has  become  so.  Again, 
the  Bible  was  unchained  and  man  was  put  in  the  settlement  of 
all  the  great  questions  of  life  and  eternity,  face  to  face  with  his 
Maker ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  nation  was  intended  to  be 
the  one  in  which  religion  should  be  the  most  free  and  universal, 
most  personal.  And  it  has  been.  We  have  no  state  church ; 
every  man  looks  up  into  the  blue  heavens  above  him,  in  the  faith 
that  somewhere  there  is  an  infinite  being,  his  Father,  and  his 
Friend,  with  whom  directly  he  deals. 

And  it  seems  to  me  there  was  also  a  purpose  that  this  republic 
should  lead  in  the  great  cause  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  This  is  a  composite  nation.  You  go  to 
Germany  and  the  Germans  control.  There  are  a  few  others 
dwelling  there,  but  it  is  a  German  nation.  You  go  to  Japan, 
and  while  it  welcomes  foreigners  to  dwell  in  its  borders,  yet  it  is 
a  Japanese  nation.     But  this  republic  was  settled,  not  by  one 
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race  alone,  but  by  Englishmen  and  Germans  and  Frenchmei 
Swedes.  Indeed,  every  nation  on  the  face  of.  the  globe  ha* 
some  of  its  bravest  and  strongest  and  brainiest  to  help  fa 
this  republic,  and  out  of  these  composite  races  is  being  fo 
this  nation  which  of  all  on  the  face  of  the  globe  most  fully  i 
sents  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  where  there  is  that  brc 
hood  there  will  be  no  fighting.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  c 
lessons  we  may  draw  from  history  is  that  the  Almighty  h 
the  counsels  of  eternity  a  purpose  that  this  republic  shall 
in  the  front  of  all  the  great  nations  on  the  earth,  as  lead 
the  cause  of  universal  peace.  And  in  order  to  establish 
maintain  that  leadership  she  must  lead  in  the  limitation  of  2 
ments..  It  is  either  one  of  two  things.  Some  nation  must 
or  else  all  will  go  on  increasing  the  burden  of  'naval  and  mi 
expenses  until  the  common  people  repudiate  all  government 
and  there  is  one  great  revolution.  So  I  think  it  is  the  pri^ 
and  the  duty  of  thjs  nation  to  lead  in  disarmament.     (Appla 

There  is  another  thought.  -When  the  angels  appeared  ii 
heavens  above  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  announcing  the 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  their  song  was,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
will  to  men."  While  the  record  does  not  say  that  Mary,  w 
ing  her  babe  in  the  manger,  heard  that  angelic  song,  I  am 
that,  she  did,  for  there  is  no  ear  so  acute  to  catch  the  fai 
notes  of  a  prophetic  song  in  respect  to  her  boy  as  the  ear  c 
mother-  Many  foreshadowings  gathered  around  His  early  ( 
and  we  are  told  that  Mary  "  kept  air  these  things  and  pone 
them  in  her  he?irt."  When  He  came  to  the  end  of  life  His 
well  words  were,  '*  Peace  I  leave  with  you." 

Now  there  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  v 
woman  is  so  pronounced  and  conspicuous  a  force  as  thi 
do  not  now  champion  or  prophesy  woman  suffrage  but  I  not 
fact,  which  is  obvious  to  all,  that  within  the  last  half  cei 
there  has  been  a  wondrous  change  in  her  life.  She  has  i 
out  from  the  seclusion  of  the  home  and  taken  her  place  ir 
public  activities  of  the  niation.  In  conferences,  in  associa 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  she  is  directly  and  powerful! 
fluencing  public  thought.  No  longer  do  we  say  that  by  her  s 
influence  over  her  husband. or  father,  son  or  brother  she  is  b; 
ing  things  to  pass,  for  her  outspoken  and  visible  activities,  n 
ing  public  opinion,  shaping  public  acts  are  greater  here  than 
where  else  in  the  world.  Now  the  one  person  who  stands  i 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  peace  is  the  mother.  No  mother  ever  d; 
her  baby  boy  to  her  bosom  without  a  faith,  a  hope,  that  that 
shall  not  be  brought  up  to  become  the  spoil  of  the  mere 
bullet.  She  believes  in  peace  and  she  is  coming  to  take 
great  position  as  an  active  force  in  this  republic;  and  it  wi 
outspoken  and  strong  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  nati 
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disputes  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  war.  Is  there  not  in  this^ 
at  it  were,  the  finger  of  Providence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
America  is  to  be  the  leader  in  this  great  cause? 

Personally,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  for  the  privilege  of  com- 
ing here  the  last  few  years.  I  have  gone  away  from  every  one 
of  these  conferences  with  a  new  inspiration,  feeling  more  and 
more  the  solemn  duty  resting  upon  me  to  do  in  my  humble  way 
whatever  I  can  for  the  cause  of  international  peace.  And  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  of  all  this  great  gathering  here,  every 
one  gops  away  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  inspired  him  or 
her  to  greater  faithfulness  in  this  noble  work.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Platform  will  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Joseph  B.  Moore,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  IN 
WORK  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  B.  MOORE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  hesitate  to  take  any 
of  your  time  after  the  very  eloquent  address  of  Justice  Brewer 
in  speaking  with  reference  to  this  platform.  As  stated  by  him 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  committee  as  to  what  it  was  best 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  question  of  arrest  of  armament; 
and  it  has  been  indicated  very  clearly  upon  the  floor  of  this 
great  convention  that  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  important  question.  At  Lake  Mohonk  there  is  neither 
court  nor  policeman;  and  neither  is  necessary  for  the  reason 
that  this  cultured  audience  of  men  and  women  not  only  believe 
in  but  they  practice  the  doctrines  of  the  Golden  Rule.  But  un- 
fortunately the  area  and  numbers  where  that  ideal  state  has  been 
attained  is  not  a  large  one  in  the  world  at  lar^e.  When  we 
listen  to  the  orators,  the  seers,  prophets  and  poets  our  heads  are 
in  the  clouds,  but  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe  that  we  must 
not  forget  that  at  the  present  time  our  feet  should  also  tread 
upon  the  earth.  As  men  and  women  who  are  all  agreed  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  the  spears  should  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares  and  the  swords  into  pruning  hooks, 
we  must  still  recognize  conditions  as  they  are  and  go  somewhat 
slowly  into  declarations  we  make  as  being  the  expression  of 
this  great  Conference.  We  are  all  agreed  in  the  result  which 
ought  to  be  attained,  but  it  was  thought  by  some  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  expression  which  went  out  from  Mohonk 
should  express  the  convictions  upon  which  we  could  all  agree, 
and  which  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  orators  and  the  prophets, 
the  seers  and  the  poets  of  the  country,  but  to  the  men  who  take 
perhaps  a  more  practical  and  material  view  of  the  present  situa- 
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tion,  so  that  the  influence  which  might  be  exerted  by  our  dec 
tions  should  appeal  to  all  classes  who  were  charged  with 
various  responsibilities  that  press  upon  them  to  see  to  it 
government  is  not  a  failure,  that  justice  is  brought  about, 
that  the  rights  of  each  are  carefully  guarded. 
I  second  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Platform.     (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Justice  Moore's  speech,  the  Platform 
thrown  open  for  discussion.  President  Warfield  of  Lafa 
College  moved  that  the  Platform  be  referred  back  to  the  Bus 
Committee  for  insertion  of  a  plank  favoring  limitation  of  a 
ments.  He  was  supported  in  this  motion  by  Rev.  Charli 
Dole.  A  motion  made  by  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway  to 
Dr.  Warfield's  motion  was  withdrawn  on  the  opening  of  di 
sion.  A  strong  sentiment,  both  for  and  against  the  prop 
plank,  was  evident,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Smiley  th 
incorporate  any  expression  which  did  not  represent  pra( 
unanimity  would  greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Platf 
Dr.  Warfield  withdrew  his  motion.  The  Platform  was 
adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  only  one  member  v( 
against  it.     (For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


Sixtb  Se00ton 

Friday  Evening,  May  22,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  The  first  part  of  this  evening's  session  will 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  press  in  connection  with  the 
international  arbitration  movement.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  as  speakers  gentlemen  representing  two  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  journals  in  the  country.  I  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  as  the  first  speaker  Mr!  Rollo  Ogden,  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  N^fw  York  Evening  Post. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PRESS  TOWARD  THE  PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ROLLO  OGDEN 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  spite 
of  the  Chairman's  complimentary  allusion,  for  which  I  express 
my  acknowledgments  for  myself  and  the  newspaper  for  which  I 
work,  I  still  cannot  but  feel,  in  common  with  every  other  news- 
paper man  present  at  this  Conference,  I  presume,  that  I  find  my- 
self in  a  position  which  is  defensive,  or  at  least  apologetic.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  instruction  and  stimulus  to  be  derived  from 
the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  this  Conference,  there  has. been 
one  note  sounded  which  could  not  but  fall  rather  reproachfully 
upon  the  ear  of  any  one  connected  with  the  press.  It  has  been 
audible  in  the  remarks  of  missionaries  and  clergymen,  lawyers 
and  statesmen  and  university  presidents ;  and  there  was  even  in 
the  address  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador  this  morning,  a  delicate 
and  veiled  allusion  to  irresponsible  critics,  which  I  suppose  looked 
at  the  press.  The  sentiment  I  refer  to  is,  either  tacitly  implied  or 
openly  expressed,  that  modern  journalism,  the  newspaper  of  to- 
day, is  to  be  counted  among  the  chief  enemies  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Indeed  the  very  order  of  your  program  here,  the  placing 
of  us  editors  at  the  final  meeting,  seems  to  me  to  wear  something 
of  the  air  of  a  court  proceeding,  wherein  after  presenting  indict- 
ment and  piling  up  evidence,  you  call  upon  us  to  make  the  best 
defence  possible.  A  very  sensitive  and  conscience-stricken  jour- 
nalist might  even  feel  that  this  was  the  solemn  moment  when  the 
Conference  bade  us  rise  and  answer  the  question,  "  What  have 
you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon 
you?" 
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Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  little  for  us  to  do,  1 1 
but  to  cast  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court!  We 
confess,  if  we  are  honest,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  ha 
in  all  particulars  worked  out  as  its  early  champions  hopec 
was  expected  to  bind  nations  together. .  Too  often,  unfortun; 
it  has  helped  to  set  nations  against  each  other.  The  press, 
free  and  cheap  and  universal,  was  expected  to  represent  n 
and  humanity  in  its  treatment  of  international  relations ;  bu 
seldom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  has  made  itself  the  instigator  an 
vehicle  of  international  hatred.  Now,  I  am  here  to  say 
when  that  work  is  done  deliberately,  no  expression  of  abhon 
or  loathing  for  it  can  be  too  severe.  I  know  of  no  role 
worthy  of  a  man,  and  more  fitting  a  fiend,  than  that  of  a  r 
paper  which  sets  itself  to  provoke  hostility  and  to  precipitate 
between  nations  that  ought  to  live  together  in  peace.  Comj 
with  that  I  consider  poisoning  wells  innocent  and  honorable, 
your  true  war-breathing  editor  is  a  combination  of  cowardice 
greed ;  he  takes  precious  good  care  that  his  own  carcass  be 
out  of  danger,  but  expects  to  coin  money  out  of  the  bloc 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  out  of  the  misery  of  widows  am 
phans.  So  that  if  there  come  war,  as  a  result  of  the  excite 
he  inflames,  his  only  part  in  it  is  like  that  of  one  of  those  infai 
creatures  who  haunt  great  battlefields  after 'fall  of  night,  tc 
the  wounded  and  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  dead,  to  fill  his  own. 

Now,  my  friends,  having  spoken  thus  plainly  of  those 
guided  newspaper  men  and  those  unfortunate  newspaper  1 
which  are  a  terror  to  civilization  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
profession,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  withholding  the  trut 
speaking  with  undue  partiality  when  I  go  on  to  say  that, 
all,  a  great  deal  of  the  inflammatory  course  of  the  newspap 
the  discussion  of  foreign  relations  does  not  spring  from 
malice.  It  arises  partly  from  a  perverted  conception  of  wha 
function  of  a  newspaper  ought  to  be,  and  it  arises  also  from 
standards  of  what  is  interesting  and  what  is  important 
those  false  standards,  I  beg  you  to  notice,  are  shared  as  i 
by  the  readers  as  by  the  conductors  of  a  newspaper.  U; 
tunately,  as  our  poor  human  nature  goes,  crime  is  regard< 
more  exciting  than  humdrum  virtue;  so  war  is  more  exc 
than  peace,  international  quarrels  more  exciting  than  adjust 
through  arbitration.  As  there  exists  this  feeling  in  the  coi 
tors  of  newspapers,  responding  to  the  popular  appetite  which 
for  excitement,  you  are  to  remember  that  much  that  seems  wi 
and  cruel  may  be  not  after  all  the  desire  of  the  proprietor  o 
newspaper  to  induce  war,  but  the  desire  to  give  his  readers  s 
thing  which  they  will  think  to  be  sensational.  When  you  con 
this  temptation,  I  think  you  will  be  inclined  to  be  somewhat  < 
itable  to  even  those  editors  who  instead  of  extending 
branches  to  the  nations  are  given  to  throwing  fire-brands! 
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My  friends,  I  have  been  thinking  to-day  of  a  test  that  might 
be  applied  to  this  Peace  Conference,  respecting  this  very  matter, 
out  of  which  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  we  should  all  come.  Sup- 
pose that  when  we  broke  up  to-night  the  door  yonder  should  be 
thronged  by  newsboys  carrying  extra  editions  of  newspapers  with 
startling  headlines,  announcing  as  a  tremendous  sensation  that 
the  pending  arbitration  treaty  with  Japan  had  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Now,  how  many  of  you  would  fail  to  say  that  such 
a  ridiculous  splurge  over  an  unimportant  event  was  simply  fool- 
ish? On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  when  we  went  out  the 
newsboys  had  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  containing  telegrams 
stating  that  there  had  been  an  armed  collision  in  Honolulu  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  Americans,  and  a  dispatch  asserting  that 
the  Japanese  fleet  had  sailed.  How  many  papers  do  you  think 
the  boys  would  have  left?  How  much  talk  of  war  would  be 
heard  all  over  the  place — even  in  this  home  of  peace!  Why,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  Conference  itself  would  be  almost  dissolved 
by  such  a  war  scare. 

Now,  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  fostering  of  international  preju- 
dice and  excitement  to  excuse  it,  but  I  am  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain it,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  temptation  into  which  thought- 
less editors,  dependent  upon  their  sales  and  upon  their  counting- 
room,  so  easily  fall.  I  do  say  that  whatever  the  motives  or  what- 
ever the  purpose,  such  continued  excitements  between  nations  are 
dangerous.  And  of  this  opinion  I  find  very  ample  confirmation 
in  the  reading  of  the  recent  biography  of  John  T.  Delane,  who  for 
so  many  years  was  editor  of  the  London  Times,  from  1841  to 
1877.  That  is  a  very  striking  biography.  It  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  beginnings  of  a  great  newspaper ;  and  its  beginnings, 
h'ke  the  origins  of  most  of  us,  have  shaped  its  future  in  a  very 
marked  way.  You  all  know  how  the  London  Times  of  last  year 
was  pouring  out  cynicism  and  misrepresentation  upon  the  Hague 
Conference.  You  all  know  the  unfortunate  position  which  it  has 
taken  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  Germany  and  England, 
and  other  very  critical  foreign  affairs.  I  speak  of  this  to  show 
that  a  paper  need  not  be  in  its  method  sensational  to  be  harmful, 
because  the  Times  has- been  a  highly  respectable  paper,  because 
it  keeps  the  police  news  and  the  ordinary  run  of  crime  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  its  pages  are  very  clean  and  inoffensive.  But 
it  has  been  a  very  mischievous  influence  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes.  If  I  may  say  so, 
partly  mixing  my  metaphors  but  not  my  colors,,  it  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  yellow  in  order  to  be 
read! 

The  great  rise  of  the  London  Times  under  Mr.  Delane  occurred 
at  a  time  when  England,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  particular,  was  entering  upon  a  course  of  continual  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.     Time  and  again  the  country   was 
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brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  Throughout  it  all,  the  Ministry 
using  the  newspaper ;  the  editor  was  in  constant  touch  witl 
Foreign  Secretary,  gaining  information  from  him  and  ma 
adroit  insinuation  or  dangerous  utterance  which  was  all 
while  imperilling  peace.  Well,  the  thing  went  so  far  at  one 
that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  had  to  write  a  letter  of  prote 
Mr.  Delane,  which  appears  in  this  biography.  In  it  he  wa 
the  editor  that  of  course  he  understood  that  his  paper  must 
upon  excitement,  but  he  said  that  these  continual  excitemen 
between  nations  might  easily  run  into  exaggeration  and  fri( 
and  danger  and,  if  continued,  might  lead  to  war.  Hence  he 
him  make  some  effort  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  London  T 
was  probably  the  greatest  single  influence  in  bringing  the  En 
people  to  embark  upon  the  Crimean  war,  as  Kinglake  sh( 
in  a  brilliant  chapter  of  his  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea."  It 
the  continual  insistence  of  the  Times,  the  great  represent 
English  newspaper, 'the  great  organ  of  the  middle  classes  of  '. 
lish  opinion,  that  the  safety  of  England  never  could  be  sec 
until  the  Russian  power  on  the  Black  Sea  was  broken,  w 
finally,  in  spite  of  protests  and  appeals  of  John  Bright  and 
Gladstone,  and  even  of  the  prime  minister  himself,  Lord  / 
deen,  plunged  England  into  that  miserable  and  needless  wa 
say  needless  war,  because  forty  years  later  Lord  Salisbury  hir 
stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  said  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
that  England  in  that  bloody  and  costly  and  direful  war  put 
money  on  the  wrong  horse !  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  i 
is  that  even  in  that  case,  Mr.  Delane  affirmed  (and  I  prei 
with  a  great  deal  of  truth)  that  he  was  speaking  not  out  o 
own  judgment  alone,  but  that  he  was  giving  the  opinion  o: 
middle  class  of  England,  the  great  non-conformist  groups 
pious.  God-fearing  English  men  and  women,  whose  desir 
endeavored  to  ascertain  and  whose  wishes  he  sought  to  exp 
I  suppose  there  was  much  truth  in  that,  and  this  brings  us 
afresh  to  the  need  of  a  change  of  emphasis,  not  only  in  the 
ductors  of  newspapers,  but  in  those  who  purchase  them,  a  ch 
of  emphasis  and  a  new  test  as  to  what  is  important,  what  c 
to  be  magnified  and  what  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a] 
and  presentation.  .We  need  a  new  standard  of  what  is  thri! 
what  is  exciting,  and  what  is  glorious.  Why,  the  Emperor  N 
leon  himself,  who  (if  any  man  ever  did)  tore  out  the  hea 
military  glory  for  himself,  felt  vaguely  in  his  time  that  Fi 
was  too  much  carried  away  with  the  military  obsession, 
made  the  suggestion,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  ever  carried 
but  it  was  a  fruitful  suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be  e^i 
de  la  vertu,  individuals  in  search  of  goodness,  reporters  sent  o 
run  down  acts  of  peace,  journalists  seeking  for  the  exclusive  i 


about  the  triumphs  and  achievements  of  peace.  Now  something 
of  that  sort  is  coming  to-day.  Something  of  that  sort  is  here. 
We  have  our  glorification  of  the  heroes  of  peaqe,  and  we  ought 
to  have  more,  and  will  have  more.  But  the  thing  to  aim  at  is 
such  a  change  of  mental  habit,  such  a  change  of  general  temper, 
as  will  create  a  new  atmosphere  about  the  journalist,  and  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  him  a  new  popular  demand  to  which  he  can- 
not fail  to  respond. 

I  recall  with  interest  a  little  incident  in  our  own  office  three 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  at  Portsmouth.     It  happened  that  the. 
first  news  came  just  after  twelve  o'clock.    Now,  in  the  afternoon 
we  usually  expect,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  a  little  lull  in  receiving 
news,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  telegraph  operator  goes  out  to 
lunch,  as  nothing  is  expected  for  half  an  hour.    At  that  moment, 
the  operator  was,  in  fact,  out  of  the  office,  but  it  happened  that 
a  young  man  was  there  who  could  read  the  telegraph  by  sound, 
and  he  heard  the  ticking  which  told  him  that  a  treaty  had  been 
attained  arid  that  the  news  would  soon  come  in  the  bulletins.    He 
rushed  outside,  crying  out,  "  We  have  a  treaty !     There  is  a 
peace!"     Well,  that  incident  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate;     it 
was  primarily,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  professional  elation  over  the 
early  receipt  of  exclusive  news.     But,  after  all,  my  friends,  it 
was  in  a  small  way  a  sort  of  precursor  of  that  wave  of  joy  and 
pride  which  spread  over  this  land  when  we  learned  that  the  great 
instrument  of  peace  had  been  signed  in  our  country,  and  at  the 
prompting  of  our  government.     If  we  were  only  able  to  make 
such  a  thrill  and  excitement  at  the  laying  down  of  arms,  and  have 
such  an  ecstacy  at  a  great  achievement  of  peace — if  we  could  make 
it  not  the  infrequent  thing  but  the  usual  thing,  not  the  exceptional 
thing  but  the  typical  thing,  we  should  soon  bring  about  a  general 
temper  and  a  changed  habit  of  mind,  which  in  these  respects  are 
the  necessary  prerequisites  to  a  better  press.     For,  my  friends, 
imagination  still  rules  the  world.     If  our  thoughts  are  bloody, 
our  words  and  our  deeds  will  be  also.    But  if  we  train  ourselves 
to  make  our  deepest  interests,  our  brightest  hopes,  our  fondest 
aspirations  center  about  the  march  of  the  world  to  higher  achieve- 
ments of  peace  and  beneficence,  why,  then,  wars  will  cease  among 
men,  because  men  will  cease  to  think  about  wars,  and  we  shall 
come  to  peace  as  a  settled  and  constant  presupposition  of  our 
lives — peace  being  the  light  of  all  our  seeing,  the  master  light  of 
all  our  day.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  our  second  speaker  on  the  subject  I  pre- 
sent Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  of  New  York,  Managing  Editor  of 
The  Independent. 
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HOW  THE  PRESS  MAY  BE  MADE  A  GREATI 
INFLUENCE  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HAMILTON   HOLT 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    Three  years  a| 
invited  delegate  to  this  Conference  had  an  interview  with 
dent  Roosevelt,  in  which  the  President  said,  "  What  I  wai 
Senate  that  will  give  me  arbitration  treaties  and  a  Hous 
will  give  me  battleships." 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  whether  this  utterance  of  th 
lant  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  and  tlie  recipient  of  the 
peace  prize,  is  supreme  wisdom  or  a  mere  presidential  pai 
or  whether  even  it  may  be  dismissed  by  the  short  and  ugly 
nonsense.  But  I  want  you  to  remember  that  President  Roc 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  typical  American  citizen ; 
think  he  is  just  as  truly  a  child  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  p 
and  statesmanship  as  perhaps  Kipling  is  in  literature.  No 
poets  and  the  prophets  and  the  philosophers  of  all  times 
agreed  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  war  is  the  greatest  sc 
of  mankind ;  and  yet  the  typical,  the  average  people  still 
almost  to  prefer  war  to  peace.  I  do  not  know  exactly  h 
explain  it,  but  there  is  something  within  the  heart  of  ever] 
that  thrills  more  profoundly  when  he  sees  the  veterans  mai 
on  Memorial  Day  bearing  their  tattered  flags  to  the  cer 
than  the  Amalgamated  Hod-Carriers  parading  on  Labor 
and  there  is  something  within  the  heart  of  every  woman  thi 
makes  her  prefer  brass  buttons  to  gold  shirt  studs.    It  was 

\  I  least  in  my  case  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  and  once  wer 

•:  dance  with  a  West  Point  man. 

<  So  in  any  popular  appeal  to  the  emotions;  those  who 

"  Peace,  Perfect  Peace,"  and  those  who  sing  "  The  Arm 

?  Navy  Forever,"  are  pretty  evenly  matched.    Now  is  it  surpi 

!  therefore,  that  the  press  which  is  supposed  to  represent  2 

•  reflect  public  opinion  still  almost  prefers  war  to  peace? 

•  think  the  press  is  more  derelict  than  some  of  the  other  ag 

•  that  stand  for  enlightenment  and  civilization,  because  they  a 
doing  their  share  in  this  peace  movement.  I  sometimes  hav( 
tempted  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  average  dip 
the  average  journalist  is  the  only  man  congenitally  incapac 
from  understanding  the  philosophy  of  the  peace  movement 
course  the  average  diplomat  does  not  like  it  because  when 
national  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  international  courts 
liaments  and  executives  he  will  be  out  of  a  job.  Bi 
journalists  do  not  like  it  because  there  is  nothing  sensational 
it  does  not  sell  copies  the  way  a  war  scare  does ;  and  it  is 
drum,  like  prison  reform  and  taxation.  When  the  Czar  of  I 
called  together  the  first  Hague  Conference  the  press  of  the 


almost  unanimously  considered  it  the  pious  dream  of  a  weak  sen- 
timentalist;  indeed  the  only  magazine  article  that  I  am  aware  of 
that  had  any  conception  whatsoever  of  the  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  that  first  Conference  was  one  we  published  in  The 
Independent  from  the  pen  of  our  novelist,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  There  was  not  a  man  I  know  of  who  had  sense  enough 
to  see  that.  And  then  when  the  great  Court  eventuated  from  the 
Conference,  there  was  a  certain  newspaper  acclaim  for  the  time 
being,  but  that  soon  died  out.  Then  the  newspapers  isaid  we  were 
going  to  have  disarmament  as  a  result  of  last  summer's  Confer- 
ence, and  then  when  we  did  not  get  it  they  said  the  whole  Con- 
ference was  a  failure.  But  they  were  not  entirely  to  blame,  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  Conference  was  of  a  very  technical  nature 
and  almost  every  proposition  did  not  pass  in  the  way  it  was 
introduced  and  it  would  require  technical  understanding  and 
rather  long  explanation  to  show  the  people  what  it  was.  So  on 
the  whole  an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  a  failure. 

But  to  show  that  it  is  not  entirely  from  ignorance  that  the 
press  does  injustice  to  the  peace  movement  I  recall  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  the  other  day  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  in  which  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  who  is  here,  read  a  long 
report  of  the  work  of  our  society  during  the  year;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  report  he  especially  felicitated  the  ladies  on  the 
work  that  they  had  done  for  peace.  He  said  that  they  had  done 
so  well  that  if  they  had  been  at  the  Hague  very  likely  the  Hague 
would  have  done  better.  And  yet  one  of  the  newspapers  in  New 
York  which  prints  only  "the  news  that  is  fit  to  print,"  put  in  large 
head-lines  the  next  morning,  "  Clergyman  Advocates  Sending 
Ladies  to  the  Hague."  And  that  was  about  all  that  was  said  of 
the  meeting,  though  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Mead,  Dr.  JeflFerson  and 
Mr.  Lynch  gave  splendid  addresses  full  of  thought  and  informa- 
tion. And  only  at  this  Conference  two  days  ago  there  was  made 
the  most  important  official  announcement  since  the  Hague  con- 
vened. I  refer  to  the  answer  of  Dr.  Scott  to  a  query  from  the 
floor  when  he  said  that  Secretary  Root  hopes  to  establish  the 
Great  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague  before  the  next  Confer- 
ence convened  in  191 5.  If  I  had  been  an  editor  or  a  reporter  on 
a  daily  paper  I  would  have  flashed  that  all  over  the  world.  But 
I  have  seen  no  notice  of  it  whatever  in  any  paper. 

Now  the  trouble  with  newspapers  is  that  they  think  it  is  more 
important  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  a  young  American  millionaire 
has  re-established  coaching  in  London ;  or  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  Washingtonian,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  iron  is 
good  for  the  blood,  was  seen  to  put  a  tack  under'a  person  sitting 
in  the  Senate  gallery,  than  to  report  such  trivial  subjects  as  the 
building  up  of  a  scheme  of  law  that  will  eventually  abolish  war. 
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I  have  only  three  practical  suggestions  by  which  the  fri 
of  peace  can  cooperate  with  the  press.  There  may  be  othen 
I  simply  give  these  three.  If  we  make  history  ourselves 
make  it  striking  and  obvious  enough  I  think  the  average  edit 
intelligence  will  be  able  to  grasp  it ;  and  we  will  get  what  n 
we  deserve.  The  great  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference  he 
New  York  a  year  ago,  was  probably  the  most  important  unof 
gathering  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  We  collected  a 
wards  over  ii,ooo  clippings  from  papers  in  the  United  S 
alone  about  it  and  some  man  of  a  statistical  frame  of  mind  fig 
out  that  if  they  were  put  end  to  end  they  would  extend  two  r 
in  length.  So  let  us  make  history  ourselves,  and  then  the  on 
cient  editors  will  report  it. 

Second,  the  various  peace  societies  might  establish  press  a^ 

to  look  after  the  newspapers.     Now  press  agents,  as  a  rule 

more  harm  than  good  to  any  cause  they  represent.     They 

editors,    Nevertheless,  if  we  get  men  with  tact  and  let  them  i 

the  editors  personally,  and  if  possible  get  the  editors  to  rel 

them  as  their  peace  experts,  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  ac( 

_  plished.     The    Fabian    Society    in    London    and    the    Chrii 

Scientist  in  New  York  in  this  way  have  "  worked  "  the  press 

very  profitable  extent.    In  London,  for  instance,  the  Fabian 

ciety  actually  changed  the  policy  of  one  of  the  great  daily  pa 

by  simply  getting  thirty  or  forty  of  its  members  from  vai 

sections  of  London  to  send  post-cards  criticizing  an  editoria 

am  sure  all  the  editors  here  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say 

whenever  we  criticize  Christian  Science,  a  very  polite  and  sm 

!  -  gentleman  comes  in  and  says,  "  My  dear  sir,  inasmuch  as 

I*:  have  given  so  much  of  your  very  valuable  space  to  Chri 

^  Science,  we  think  it  only  fair  that  you  should  allow  us  to 

f  the  truth."     The  editor  who  has  a  conscience   (and  there 

I  such),  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  meet  this  answer;  and  th 

:  suit  is  that  a  great  deal  is  printed  about  Christian  Science 

Z  would  never  be  if  it  were  not  for  this  smiling  and  gentlen 

•  press  agent. 

The  third  suggestion  is  that  I  think  the  time  has  come  or 
nearly  come,  when  we  can  form  a  society  of  the  progressive  r 
paper  owners  and  editors  to  cooperate  with  similar  societies 
are  founded  or  will  be  founded  in  various  nations  of  the  w 
If  such  a  society  were  established  in  this  country,  it  wouk 
operate  immediately  with  those  ten  or  a  dozen  affiliated  pape 
Germany,  who  have  agreed  to  print  authoritative  articles  s 
England  and  the  United  States.  A  distinguished  committe< 
already  been  established  in  England,  headed  by  the  Lord  W 
of  London,  to  cooperate  with  the  German  papers.  But  I  be 
we  have  formed  no  society  in  this  country  as  yet.  The  pi 
for  each  one  of  the  committees  to  see  that  the  papers  in  their 
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itry  print  authoritative  material  about  the  other  two  countries, 
then  these  articles  will  be  reprinted  and  published  in  book 
I  and  afterwards  distributed  and  circulated  among  the  sec- 
iry  schools  of  the  three  countries.  Such  a  committee  could 
should  go  much  further,  however.  It  could  arrange,  for 
nee,  for  the  interchange  of  visits  between  editors  of  Japan 
the  United  States,  France  and  the  United  States,  and  South 
rica  and  the  United  States.  If  we  could  get  some  of  the 
nese  editors  here,  and  some  of  us  could  go  over  there,  I 
ve  all  this  infamous  war  talk  that  has  been  so  invidiously  and 
eriously  prevalent  of  late  would  instantly  cease.  At  present 
ave  not  a  single  paper  in  this  country  which  has  on  its  staff 
m  who  can  read  Japanese;  and  who  therefore  can  tell  the 
rican  people  what  the  Japanese  people  think  from  reading 
nese  papers. 

ow  these  are  the  three  practical  suggestions  that  I  have  to 
t.  If  by  these  methods  or  any  others  the  editors  can  be  in- 
iced  to  push  forward  with  the  other  peace  workers,  then  as 
or  Hugo  said,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  only  battle- 
will  be  the  market  opening  to  commerce  and  the  human 
I  opening  to  new  ideas.  But  if  nothing  else  will  stir  the 
>rs  then  Mr.  Smiley  must  invite  them  to  Lake  Mohonk.  That 
surely  bring  them  a  change  of  heart.  (Applause.) 
HE  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  turn  to  the  part  of  religious 
nizations  in  this  movement.  Our  first  speaker  on  this  sub- 
is  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
rch  of  Boston. 


I  ABILITY  AND  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCHES  TO 
AID  MORE  ACTIVELY  THE  ARBITRATION 
AND  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF   REV.    FRANCIS   H.    ROWLEY,  D.D. 

f.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    I  have  been  asked  to 
k  upon  "  The  Ability  and  Duty  of  the  Churches  to  aid 
*  actively  the  Arbitration  and  Peace  Movement." 
5  I  can  see  it  there  should  be  no  need  for  such  an  address 

Conference  like  this.  It  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted 
the  churches  are  at  the  forefront  of  every  endeavor  to  find 
rmanent  substitute  for  war  as  a  means  of  settling  the  quar- 
of  nations.  That's  one  of  the  things  for  which  they  exist. 
ight  to  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  them  in  any  other  way 

as  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  promoting  that  spirit  of 
anity  and  Christian  neighborliness  that  must  at  length  in- 

nations  to  adjust  their  differences  through  arbitration, 
er  than  by  appeal  to  the  savagery  of  brute  force. 
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Alas,  that  this  cannot  be  taken  for  granted !     Only  this  mo 
a  bishop  of  a  Christian  church  has  declared  that  as  war  alw; 
has  been,  so  it  always  will  be,  and  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
be  prepared  for  it.    Though  the  Spirit  that  created  the  churd 
and  on  the  whole  pervades  them,  has  been  the  one  transcend 
factor  making  for  peace — and  fpr  everything  else  that  has  me 
mankind's   better   day — organized   Christianity,    Christianity 
an   ecclesiastical   institution,   has   again   and   again   had    to 
dragged  up  out  of  it^  indifference  or  its  opposition  to  man; 
cause  the  Spirit  behind  it  has  espoused,  and  persuaded  to  len( 
hand.     Soon  or  late  the  Church  gets  onto  every  battle-field 
the  right.     So  it  will  be  here.     She  will  yet  arrive,  as  Bliic 
did  at  Waterloo,  and  once  more  there  will  be  what  Victor  Hi 
said  there  was  when  Napoleon  fell,  "  a  change  of  front  on 
part  of  the  Universe." 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  there  b 
opened  to  her  a  more  superb  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  tl 
that  that  is  now  calling  her  to  reinforce  and  carry  forward  t 
movement  in  the  interests  of  the  world's  peace.  Even  sho 
there  be  among  her  ministers  or  her  members  those  still  p 
^^  pared,  under  certain  conditions,  to  justify  war,  yet  no  man 

to  be  called  a  Christian  can  refuse  for  an  instant  to  admit 
obligation  we  are  under  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war,  if  it 
possible,  by  arbitration.    If  war  must  be,  then  let  it  be  only  ai 
the  last  possible  means  has  been   exhausted   that   could   h 
saved  so  dread  and  desolating  a  calamity. 

There  are  three  ways  at  least  in  which  the  churches  can  j 
to  the  power  and  momentum  of  the  movement  this  Confere 
•-  represents:    First,  their  ministers  and  their  teachers,  with  tl 

•*  rare  opportunities  to  reach  the  generation  of  to-day  and 

generation  that  shall  be  to-morrow,  can  make  clear  the   i 

X  meaning  and  purpose  of  arbitration.     Just  what  this  word  i 

I  bodies  in  the  language  and  discussion  of  our  time  multitu 

:  do  not  know.     And  what  arbitration  has  already  accomplis! 

I  in  averting  war,  in  cultivating  a  kindlier  international  spirit 

•  revealing  the  possibilities  along  the  path  toward  which  it  poi 

here  our  churches   should  be  the  instructors  of  their  peo 

Few  nobler  themes  can  demand  attention  at  the  hands  of 

Christian  ministry  than  the  significance  of  such  gatherings 

those  at  The  Hague.     What  those  historic  assemblies  in 

name  of  Peace  have  actually  achieved  in  deepening  the  de 

of  the  nations  to  live  together  as  friends  and  not  as  foes,  i 

time  the  people  in  our  churches  were  led  to  understand. 

widely  prevails  the  idea  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  govemmi 

to  act  save  in  their  own  selfish  interests.     Again  and  again 

claim  is  made,  that,  however  individuals  in  a  nation  might 

willing  to  do  the  righteous  thing  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  gc 
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their  united  capacity  as  a  government,  they  can  never  be 
1  on  to  see  any  good  higher  than  their  own  aggrandize- 
It  was  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  who 
The  bonds  of  mutual  understanding  and  esteem  are 
hening  between  the  peoples  " ;  and  Mr.  Root  has  recently 
that  this  growing  sense  of  the  right  relations  that  should 
etween  nations  is  influencing  them  "  in  countless  cases  to 
:heir  own  conduct  against  their  own  apparent  interests." 
ices  like  these,  made  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
are  growing  significantly  common.  The  very  knowledge 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  our  churches,  would 
ose  them  to  larger  hope  as  to  the  outcome  of  friendly 
nee. 

his,  as  a  vital  part  of  that  broader  world-view  that  is 
erizing  our  time,  the  people  of  our  churches  should  know. 
)sition  to  the  reiterated  declarations  that  the  Hague  Con- 
s  have  proved  failures,  that  arbitration  is  impracticable, 
tions  may  not  be  expected  to  treat  each  other  as  sane 
lorable  men  may  do,  let  the  churches,  through  their  min- 
uet the  actual  facts,  and  so  become  persistent,  intelligent 
3nal  centers  training  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  and 
ow  into  enthusiastic  friends  of  arbitration, 
id,  the  churches,  through  their  ministers  and  teachers, 
d  the  movement  for  the  world's  peace  by  laying  upon 
rts  of  their  people  what  has  been  so  well  called,  "  the 
lamage  of  war."  I  may  not  plead  here  against  all  war. 
lot  asked  to  free  my  soul  with  respect  to  the  question 
•  anything  but  evil  may  be  hoped  for  from  such  an 
as  that  into  which  men  plunge  when  they  strike  for 
hers'  throats  in  the  wild  carnage  of  war.  But  here  I 
iad  with  those  who  stand  as  leaderis  in  the  world's  great 
onflict  to  open  to  all  who  will  read  it  the  book  that  tells 
y  of  the  moral  relapse  a  nation  suffers  when  it  resolves 
its  hands  with  blood,  and  of  the  inhuman  and  degrading 
5  that  are  unleashed  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  go  forth 
lation's  fighting.  Here,  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
on  against  her  Lord.  For  whatever  worthy  patriotism, 
eclaration  of  war,  may  have  inspired  the  soldier  to  main- 
country's  cause;  whatever  high  sense  of  duty  may  have 
within  the  souls  of  those  who  have  stood  behind  him 
Mr  sympathy  and  treasure,  no  sooner  has  the  fatal  word 
oken  that  joins  the  opposing  forces  in  deadly  onslaught, 
'^enge,  hatred,  cruelty,  injustice  awake  to  trample  beneath 
et  every  divine  and  ennobling  impulse  of  the  human 
Those  who  have  come  back  from  this  dark  realm  of 
id  bloodshed  have  confessed  it  all.  They  are  our  wit- 
The  man  who,  to-day,  counts  himself  a  lover  of  his 
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kind,  to-morrow,  on  the  field  of  battle,  becomes  an  infu 
foe  who  hears  only  the  call  within  him  of  the  beast,  roused 
its  slumber,  but  still  **  red  in  tooth  and  claw." 

How  few  of  the  young  men  who  are  making  up  the 
panies  of  many  of  our  state  military  associations,  attract 
the  natural  fondness  for  brass  buttons  and  gold  lace  an 
glamor  of  parade  day, — how  few  of  these,  bound  to  become 
ers  among  men,  and  now  within  reach  of  the  voice  of  the  CI 
dream  of  the  moral  peril  to  which  they  will  subject  them 
should  the  nation  in  a  moment  of  infmite  folly  and  und< 
sting  of  wounded  pride,  suddenly  demand  from  them  thj 
stead  of  playing  soldiers  they  actually  undertake  the  sol 
work  of  destruction  and  death!  Here  is  a  field  of  servic 
churches  are  morally  bound  to  enter.  They  owe  it  to  theii 
pie  and  above  all  to  their  youth  that  they  should  knoi 
dehumanizing  influence  of  war  upon  the  nation  itself  an 
nature  of  the  perils  that  threaten  the  moral  life  of  the  sc 
•*  Live  and  let  live,"  writes  a  clear-headed  Austrian  office 
no  device  for  an  army.  If  the  soldier  is  to  be  good  foi 
^_  thing  as  a  soldier  he  must  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  a  reas 

and  thinking  man." 

Third,  'the  churches  can  do  more  than  any  other  fon 

organized  activity  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and 

tration   by   the   fuller   declaration   of   those   principles   o 

Christian  faith  that  should  determine  the  relation  every 

should    sustain    toward    his    neighbor,    whether    that    i 

bor   live   across   the    strieet   or    across   the   sea,   and    wl 

1-  he  be  white  or  black,  or  red  or  yellow.     Let  us  not  mi 

1^  Education  may  do  much  for  peace;  the  representatives  of 

**  merce  may  do  much  to  abolish  war;  appeals  to  selfish  int 

|,  may  be  made,  and  not  irj  vain ;  but  the  Spirit  incarnate  ii 

^'  we  call  the  Prince  of  Peace,  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  i 

-  unwearying  and  undying  that  can  lift  us  as  a  nation  to  that 

:  level  where  war  will  be  tolerated  no  more.     If  half  the 

Z  that  has  been  spent  defending  theological  and  sectarian  pos 

*  had  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  those  truths  in  the  li| 

which,  by  the  very  charter  of  the  church,  men  must  lea 

know  themselves  as  members  of  one  great  family,  bound  I 

sacredest  of  obligations  to  feel  toward  their  fellows  of 

land  and  clime  as  brothers,  a  thousand  wars  "  that  have  st 

the  world  incarnadine,"  could  never  have  been. 

Here  is  the  great  breeder  of  war, — ^the  perverse  and  : 
heart  of  man  disloyal  to  its  divine  impulses.  My  right 
aggrandizement,  my  pleasure,  my  wealth,  my  power,  my  cc 
right  or  wrong, — for  these,  first,  with  all  the  intensity  c 
brute  inheritance,  forgetful  of  that  nobler  self  and  its  ph 
voices,  have  we  been  ready  to  fight.     Over  against  this    i 
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Ipirit  of  that  "  Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love,"  the 
;  of  sacrifice  and  service.  To  plant  the  leaven  of  this 
:  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  to  awaken  in  men  the  God 
lumbers  in  every  human  soul, — this  is  the  sublime  mission 
*  church. 

I  church  can  go  farther  than  the  great  Declaration  of 
that  urges  upon  us  "  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
ind."  It  must  go  farther  and  teach  us  that  we  are  not 
ly  the  Christian  name  until  "  the  brotherhood  of  man  "  is 
hing  more  than  a  phrase  to  juggle  with.  Is  man  a  fighting 
il?  Grant  it.  He  is  also  a  child  of  the  Eternal,  born  to 
rather  than  to  hate.  I  have  listened  with  sorrow  to  the 
ssions  of  fear  lest  the  swarming  sons  of  toil  who  have 
t  our  shores,  and  who  have  no  representative  here  to  speak 
lem,  should  turn  upon  us  and  rend  us.  Social  workers  in 
^rt  of  more  than  one  great  city  of  our  land  and  amid  men 
come  day  by  day  blackened  and  dwarfed  from  mine  and 
ell  me  that  the  wonder  is  ever  present  with  them  that  these 
udes  who  have  crossed  the  sea  from  Italy  and  from  Austria 
rom  Poland  and  Russia  are  so  good  and  true  at  heart. 

too,  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  divine, 
hey  the  dangerous  forces  that  threaten  the  Republic?  Or 
the  peril  threaten  from  the  too-often  proud,  hard  and  un- 
*rly  masters  of  wealth  and  industry  who  seem  unmindful 
e  fact  that  these,  for  the  most  part  long-suffering  and 
t  toilers  are  their  human  brothers  with  rights  as  sacred 
iviolable  before  God  as  their  own  ?  Appeal  to  the  divine 
I  your  fellow,  to  his  sense  of  justice,  fair  play  and  kind- 
and  it  will  answer  you  as  quickly  and  responsively  as  the 
I  within  him  will  answer  when  you  assault  or  plunder.     I 

dare  attempt  to  prove  this,  had  I  time,  from  the  history 
n's  relation  to  man.  Love  is  not  the  supreme  fool  of  the 
se  but  the  infinite  wisdom  and  the  all-conquering  power. 

you  imagine  any  power  for /peace  equal  to  the  Christian 
I  if  she  were  to  rise  to  her  high  opportunity?  What  like 
uld  spread  abroad  the  spirit  that  compels  respect  for  the 
IS  of  others,  and  that  insists  upon  the  divine  thought  of 
relation  to  man?  Were  she  true  to  her  holy  calling,  as 
le  will  yet  be,  she  could  outrival  all  the  peace  societies  of 
In  hastening  that  day  when  arbitration  shall  abolish  war. 
r  cam  we  reach  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
e  teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  win  them  to  the 
that  seems  to  us  so  rational  and  righteous,  transforming 
From  those  not  against  arbitration  into  determined  and 
J  champions  of  it?  He  who  answers  that  question  brings 
le  field  the  allies  that  decide  where  victory  shall  claim 
v. 
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Permit  me  to  close  with  the  words  of  a  great  preacher, 
now  nearly  half  a  century,  a  man  too  far  ahead  of  his  ti: 
have  won,  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  the  ear  c 
Christian  Church,  but  one  who  could  read  the  future  wit 
vision  of  a  seer :  "  Let  the  world  have  peace  five  hundred  y 
said  Theodore  Parker,  *'  the  aristocracy  of  blood  will  have 
the  aristocracy  of  gold  will  have  come  and  gone,  that  of 
will  also  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  aristocracy  of  goo< 
which  is  the  democracy  of  man,  the  government  of  all,  f( 
and  by  all,  will  be  the  power  that  is."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  a  gentlemai 
has  addressed  audiences  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work 
John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the  World's  St 
Federation. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRIS' 
ASSOCIATION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION  MOVEMENT 

^^.  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  R.  MOTT 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    Why  have  we  g 

to  expect  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will 

increasing  power  in  promoting  the  realization  of  the  obje 

this  Conference?     The  very  extent  of  the  Association  mov 

awakens    such   expectations.     It    embraces    nearly    one   n 

young  men  banded  together  into  eight  thousand  separate 

\1  ciations  planted  in  the  influential  centers  of  over  fifty  n« 

;"  The  character  of  the  personnel  of  the  movement  strcngthei 

expectation.     It  is  composed  of  young  men  abounding  i 

-•  gressiveness  and  enthusiasm.     A  majority  of  them  are  j 

^  vision- forming  period  of  life.     They  are  responsive  to  the 

I  est  ideals,  and  ready  to  devote  themselves  with  heroism  tc 

r  realization.     It  is  composed^of  young  men  representing  s 

-  important  walks   of  life.     It   embraces  young  men  of  a 

^  Christian  communions  as  well  as  men  of  no  religious  affili* 

but  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  general  pn 

of  Christianity.     This  movement  possesses  an  organizatio 

agencies  which  enable  it  to  render  highly  efficient  service  i 

great  propaganda.     It   has   an    esprit  de  corps   resulting 

world-wide  union  of  kindred  spirits  inspired  by  a  great  obj 

Its  program  seeks  to  bring  the -spirit  and  principles  of 

to  bear  upon  young  men  of  the  world  and  to  have  Christ 

nate  them  in  all  their  relationships ;  commercial,  industrial, 

political,   national,   international,   and   religious.     To   enli 

sympath}'  and  active  co-operation  of  such  a  movement  mi 

mightilv  for  victory.     "  It  is  an  inspiring  sight,"  said  D 
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to  see  a  nation  saved  by  its  youth."     Is  it  not  more  inspiring 

witness  the  young  men  of  all  lands  and  races  united  in  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  ideals  of  international  peace  and  good 
[11? 

What  are  the  principal  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  realiza- 
►n  of  the  high  aims  of  this  Conference  ?  Without  doubt,  ignor- 
ce  of  the  subject  of  international  arbitration  in  its  important 
actical  bearings,  is  one  of  the  two  principal  obstacles.  The 
her  which,  in  some  ways  is  the  greater  and  more  serious,  is 
e  wrong  attitude,  feelings  and  spirit  which  characterize  so 
my  of  the  people  of  the  different  nations.  This  manifests  itself 
times  in  real  animosities  or  enmities.  In  all  cases  it  manifests 
elf  in  national  or  racial  prejudice  toward  other  nations  or 
ces.  It  manifests  itself  too  frequently  in  pride  and  selfish  am- 
:ion,  in  envy  and  jealousy,  in  suspicion  and  lack  of  confidence, 
ow  shall  we  overcome  or  change  these  wrong  feelings,  this 
desirable  spirit,  this  unfavorable  attitude?  Only  by  laying 
;ge  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
mpaign  of  education  by  pulpit,  by  press,  by  school  and  college, 

conference  and  convention,  emphasized  so  convincingly  in  our 
jsions,  is  certainly  essential.  But  of  equal  importance  is  it 
It  there  be  a  campaign  of  friendship.     This  is  an  indirect  way 

accomplishing  our  great  aims,  but  you  will  agree  with  me 
It  flank  movements  are  often  the  most  effective.  Let  us 
ntinue  to  emphasize  arbitration  treaties  and  other  international 
reements,  peace  and  arbitration  conferences  and  congresses, 
laces  of  peace,  the  helpful  offices  of  commerce  and  travel, 
ucational  campaigns  concerning  these  vital  and  momentous 
Ltters,  and  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  democracy;  but  surely 
\  are  agreed  that  the.  most  fundamental  thing  of  all,  that 
lich  will  make  all  these  other  agencies  and  means  operative 
d  truly  effective,  that  which  alone  can  create  and  maintain 
!  right  atmosphere  in  which  to  secure  international  arbitration, 
it  which  will  do  so  much  to  make  it  truly  effective,  yes,  that 
lich  will  even  obviate  the  necessity  of  invoking  its  offices,  is 
;  bringing  about  of  the  right  disposition,  the  proper  attitude 

heart  as  well  as  mind,  the  generating  of  the  right  spirit  in 
:  lives  of  the  people. 

rhe  chitf  service  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
1  be  along  this  indirect,  though  absolutely  invaluable  line. 
Lie,  it  can  and  should  do  much  along  direct  lines  by  its  lecture 
tform,  in  its  debating  societies  and  discussion  clubs,  through 

wise  use  of  literature,  and  by  its  convention  and  conference 
Iverances.  But  many-fold  more  potent  and  important  will  be 
at  it  does  indirectly  in  creating  and  maintaining  right  feelings 
rard  each  other  among  the  young  men  of  the  different  nations. 
iow  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  actually  uniting 
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the  young  men  of  different  nations  and  filling  them  with  ri 

sentiments,  feelings  and  spirit  toward  each  other?     I  need 

add  that  in  developing  genuine  Christian  character  in  the  li 

of  the  most  potential  class  in  all  these  nations — the  young  mei 

and  bringing  their   lives   under  the   sway   of  Christ  and    1 

principles,  the  Association  is  advancing  indirectly,  but  most 

fectively,  the  realization  of  the  auns  of  the  arbitration  movemt 

Moreover,  in  establishing  friendships  between  the  future  lead 

of  the  nations,  the  Associations  are  doing  untold  good  in  t 

direction.     In  this  connection,  let  us  limit  our  thought   foi 

time  to  the  student  department  of  the  Association  movemc 

and  the  affiliated  student  societies  in  connection  with  the  Worl 

Student  Christian  Federation.     These  already  embrace  a  mc 

bership  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  students  s 

professors.     These  members  influence  intimately  scores  of  th< 

sands  of  other  students  and  professors.     Moreover,  hundreds 

thousands  of  students  who  have  graduated  were,  as  undergrac 

ates,  influenced  powerfully  by  these  societies.     The  members! 

of  this  movement  includes  nearly  all  of  the  coming  ministers  2 

r-r  missionaries  of  the  various  churches.     It  includes  also  a  V( 

large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  future  lawyers,  jurij 

statesmen,  editors,  professors,  doctors,  educated  men  of  weal 

and  other  influential  classes.     It  should  not  be  overlooked  thai 

also  includes  the  future  officers  of  both  army  and  navy.     \ 

'  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  both  at  West  Point  a 

Annapolis  we  have  large  and  efficient  Young  Men's  Christ 

I  -  Associations.     To-morrow  I  go  to  visit  the  one  at  West  Po 

1 2  which  has  had  during  the  past  year  over  two  hundred  cad 

'2  in  its  Bible  classes.     The  strongest  and  most  influential  you 

men  of  the  Academy  are  active  leaders  in  this  altruistic  orga 

r  zation.     They  are  being  prepared  to  throw  the  full  weight 

^  their  large  influence  in  their  chosen  calling  on  the  side  of  1 

r  principles  of  Christianity.     The  student  Association  moveme 

1  thus  constituted,  by  means  of  its  forty  or  more  conferences  h 

£  each  year  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  the  ti 

less  activity  of  its  hundreds  of  traveling  and  local  secretari 

by  means  of  the  constant  process  of  intervisitation  by  studei 

of  the  universities  of  the  different  countries,  and  ^  means 

its  many  publications  of  the  different  sections,  is  rendering 

enormous  service  to  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  go 

will  by  throwing  strands  of  friendship  between  countless  hea 

of  these  future  leaders  of  church  and  state.     In  talking  w 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  I  was  impressed  by  his  comment  c( 

cerning  the  valuable  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As: 

ciation.     He  said  that  its  principal  service  was  being  rendered 

uniting  men  of  the  different  nations  in  the  years  of  young  rrn 
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ad  which  constitute  the  period  in  which  the  most  enduring 
endships  are  formed. 

By  the  positive,  constructive  method  of  emphasizing  the  truths 
which  the  young  men  of  the  different  nations  are  agreed  and 
nimizing  the  things   on  which  they  differ,   the  Association 
vement  is  doing  much  to  draw  them  together  in  friendly  con- 
snce.     It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  at  least  forty-two 
Ferent  countries.     I  have  been  impressed  in  each  country  that 
lave  visited  with  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  that  country 
re  honestly  considered  that  their  country  was  unique  and  pecu- 
•  and  different  from  every  other  country,  but  I  have  been 
rn  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that  when  the  young  men  of 
se  countries  have  come  to  know  each  other  they  have  found 
t  there  are  many  more  things  on  which  they  agree  than  on 
ich  they  differ.     The  striking  thing  in  this  connection  is  that 
things  on  which  they  most  largely  agree  are  the  deepest  and 
St  vital  matters.     Who  can  measure  the  federative  power  of 
at  ideas?     In  passing  let  me  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
'hod  and  spirit  of  the  Association  in  calling  attention  habitu- 
to  the  good  traits  of  the  different  nationalities,  thus  cultivat- 
the  attitude  of  looking  for  and  finding  the  good  in  the 
mg  men  of  all  nations  and  races.     It  is  this  attitude  which 
litates  the  forming  of  friendships  and  the  developing  of  con- 
nce.     One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  Young  Men's 
istian  Association  is  accomplishing  the  friendly  union  of  the 
ng  men  of  the  nations  is  by  summoning  them  to  great  and 
cult  undertakings.     There  is  nothing  like  common  difficulties, 
lacles  and  opposition  to  fuse  together  men  of  like  purpose  and 
it.     The  more  difficult  the  undertakings  to  which  young  men 
called,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose 
have  in  view.     You  make  a  cause  hard  for  young  men  and 
are  most  likely  to  make  it  triumphant.     Jesus  Christ  never 
His  scars  to  win  a  disciple.     Professor  James  of  Harvard 
pointed  out  that  "  What  we  now  need  to  discover  in  the 
al  realm  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  war;  something  heroic 
will  speak  to  men  as  universally  as  war  does,  and  yet  will 
is  compatible  with  their  spiritual  selves  as  war  has  proved 
f  to  be  incompatible."     This  voices  a  great  truth.     The  need 
:h  Professor  James  has  in  mind  is  well  met  by  the  Young 
I's  Christian  Association  in  summoning  right  thinking  young 
of  all  nations  who  are  interested  in  Christ  and  His  plans, 
lake  the  colleges  and  universities  strongholds  and  propagating 
ers  of  pure  Christianity;  to  make  Christ  and  His  program 
«m  and  accepted  among  all  peoples ;  and  to  influence  young 
to  bring  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ  to  bear  on  every 
:ionship  of  society. 
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That  what  I  have  been  saying  is  not  theoretical,  but  eminent 

practical,  is  shown  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  Association 

Of  this  many  examples  might  be  given.     It  is  impressive  to  rea 

that  the  first  enterprise  to  bring  together  the  French  and  Germi 

students  after  the  FrancoTPrussian  War  was  the  Christian  st 

dent  movement.     At  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  the  only  mov 

ment  in  South  Africa  which  was  not  wholly  divided  or  destroy< 

by  that  great  convulsion  was  the  student  Christian  Associatic 

movement.     This  also  was  the  agency  which  succeeded  in  brinj 

ing  together  for  the  first  time  after  the  war  the  Christian  foro 

of  both  British  and  Dutch  South  Africa.     It  did  so  by  sun 

moning  them  to  the  great  task   presented  by   the   masses  ( 

heathenism  pressing  upon  them  on  the  north.     During  that  dai 

holiday  period   when  the  war  clouds   hung  over   Britain   an 

America  at  the  time  of  the  Venezuela  trouble,  the  British  studei 

movement  cabled  £200  to  an  American  worker  to  make  possib 

the  extending  of  his  journey  to  Australasia  in  order  that  he  migl 

enlist  the  students  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  the  unselfis 

plans   for  the   extension   of   Christ's   Kingdom.     This   demoi 

/""  strated  that  the  ties  of  friendship  established  by  this  movemei 

between  the  students  of  Britain  and  America  were  strong  enoug 

to  stand   when  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain.     During  th 

time  when  the  relations  between  Sweden  and  Norway  are  s 

greatly  strained  it  has  been  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Chrii 

tian  student  movements  in  these  two  separate  countries  have  bee 

first  in  seeking  to  draw  together  the  people. 

i  -  An  interesting  recent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  th 

•  ^  Association  movement  is  promoting  right  feelings  between  th 

'c  students  of  different  races  as  well  as  nations  is  seen  in  connectio 

with  the  emigration  of  Chinese  students  to  Japan  and  also  t 

r  western  countries.     When  I  was  in  Tokyo,  in  1901,  I  was  to! 

5  that  there  were  then  less  than  a  score  of  Chinese  students  i; 

r  Japan.     In  1907  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  reported  t 

1  us  that  there  were  at  that  time  about  sixteen  thousand  Chines 

J  students  in  Tokyo  alone.     The  Association  movement  recognizei 

that  the  presence  of  this  large  number  of  Chinese  students  in  ; 

foreign  city  presented  a  great  opportunity.     We  have,  therefore 

selected  and  sent  over  to  Tokyo  a  staff  of  about  twenty  abi< 

American,  European  and  Oriental  Christian  workers  who  knov 

the  Chinese  language,  to  work  among  these  students.     They  sed 

to  befriend  them  and  to  serve  them  in  every  way  in  their  power 

They  make  a  special  point  of  acquainting  these  students  with  th( 

principles  and  program  of  Christianity,  emphasizing  the  indis 

pensable  relation  which  Christianity  sustains  to  all  that  is  bes 

in  Western  civilization.     Besides  the  large  numbers  of  Chinese 

students  who  have  been  going  to  Japan  to  study,  an  increasing 

number  are  coming  to  America  and  Europe  for  the  same  pur 
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ose.  Besides  these  Chinese  students  in  Japan  and  in  Occidental 
Duntries  there  are  large  numbers  of  Indian  and  Korean  students. 
)ur  movement  is  organizing  this  work  so  as  to  come  into  help- 
al,  friendly  relations  with  all  these  Oriental  young  men  who 
3me  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  Japan.  We  shall  make  every 
ffort  to  see  that  they  are  introduced  to  our  best  Christian  homes 
nd  that  they  are  led  to  see  the  best!  side  of  the  life  of  Western 
ations.  Who  can  measure,  what  this  will  mean  in  our  future 
dations,  for  example,  to  China? 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  gathering  held  in  April,  1907,  in 
bkyo  which  well  epitomizes  the  spirit  and  method  and  practical 
elpfulness  of  the  Christian  Association  movement,  especially  in 
s  work  among  students  of  the  different  nations.  I  refer  to  the 
mference  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation.  It  was 
tended  by  strong  delegations  from  twenty-five  nations.  This 
icluded  every  country  of  Protestant  Christendom,  the  leading 
mntries  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Christendom,  and  all  the 
Oriental  nations.  While  the  Occidental  delegations  were  very 
jpresentative  of  our  best  university  and  college  life,  the  gather- 
g  was  pre-eminently  Oriental.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  facts, 
oking  over  that  interesting  assemblage,  could  have  said,  "  Here 
'e  present  the  flower  of  the  Asiatic  church.  Here  are  to  be 
>und  the  springs  of  aggressive  Christianity  in  Asia.  Here  is  a 
)mpany  of  Oriental  leaders  who  could  do  more  to  advance 
hristian  civilization  in  Asia  than  many  fold  their  number  of 
hers  who  might  have  been  assembled."  It  was  the  first  world's 
)nference,  either  secular  or  religious,  ever  held  in  the  Far  East. 

is  a  striking  fact  that  the  idea  which  assembled  the  first  world's 
ithering  in  these  Eastern  lands  was  not  that  of  commerce  or 
iplomacy,  but  of  Christianity.  It  will  interest  you  to  note  in 
issing  that  before  the  first  Hague  Conference  the  World's 
tudent  Christian  Federation  had  held  three  world's  conferences 
f  students  and  professors.  The  Tokyo  gathering  received 
arked  recognition  from  the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  in 
5  different  departments  and  from  the  other  leaders  of  that 
ition.  Rulers  of  other  powers  also  seemed  to  vie  with  one 
lother  in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  significance 
*  the  Conference.  No  message  awakened  more  enthusiasm  than 
le  letters  of  strong  approval  from  President  Roosevelt  and  ^ 
ecretary  Root.  Other  religious  bodies,  notably  the  great  Budd-  . 
ist  Conference  of  three  thousand  delegates  meeting  at  the  same 
me  in  Tokyo,  sent  deputations  to  ws  to  assure  us  of  their  good 
ill.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  significance  and  in- 
uence  of  this  world's  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  edu- 
ited  classes.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  in  outline  what 

has  accomplished,  but  shall  call  attention  simply  to  one  result, 
he  delegates  of  the  twenty-five  nations  came  from  the  five  days 
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of  intimate  fellowship  in  the  Conference  with  a  larger  und< 
standing  of  each  other,  with  a  keener  and  more  sympathe 
appreciation  of  the  points  of  view  of  each  other,  with  a  growi 
confidence  in  each  other  and  with  a  growing  affection  for  ea 
other.  Moreover,  the  conviction  became  clear  and  strong  to 
the  delegates  that  we  are  essential  to  each  other.  To  use  a  fi 
phrase  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  that  great  mediator  betwe 
the  East  and  the  West  who  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  gr< 
international  statesman,  we  became  fully  convinced  that  "  T 
essential  unity  of  the  human  race  can  be  discovered  and  realiz 
only  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord."     (Applause.) 

The   Chairman:       We   are   now   to   hear   from  the   R 
Frederick  Lynch,  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  of  New  Yo 

INFLUENCES  WORKING  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  FREDERICK  LYNCH 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    I  have  been  asked 

say  something  of  what  has  happened  in  the  world  during  t 

last  two  or  three  years  in  the  realm  of  international  hospitali 

and  I  accede  to  that  request  because  I  think  that  what  we  ne 

more  than  anything  else  is  knowledge.     I  have  listened  to  a  gr< 

deal  of  exhortation  here, — and  I  have  felt  like  going  out  whc 

ever  it  began  as  soon  as  I  could.     For  what  we  need  here  is  r 

exhortation  but  truth.     No  one  here  wants  war.     We  all  wa 

peace.     The  battle  for  arbitration  has  been  won.     What  we  wa 

now  is  knowledge  that  out  of  knowledge  may  grow  great  fail 

I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplishe 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  two  or  three  years  ago 

large  group  of  German  editors  came  to  England  as  guests  of  tl 

!:  English  editors  and  spent  several  weeks  there.    Ever  since  th( 

^  there  has  been  quite  a  different  tone  in  the  attitude  of  Germ; 

Z  papers  toward  England.    Afterward  several  English  editors  we 

I.  to  Germany,  as  the  guests  of  German  editors,  and  after  they  g 

home  there  was  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  pape 

toward  Germany.    There  has  been  a  different  tone  between  tl 

British  and  German  papers  ever  since,  and  that  alliance  to  whi< 

Mr.  Holt  referred  is  probably  the  outgrowth  of  that  visit  of  tl 

editors. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  noticed  the  exchange  that 
going  on  between  the  universities  of  Europe  and  this  counti 
You  all  have  heard  of  it,  but  you  do  not  know  how  common  it 
growing  and  how  much  it  is  going  to  grow  in  the  future.  Prei 
dent  Butler  is  going  abroad  this  fall ;  next  year  we  are  going 
send  another  professor  in  exchange  for  one  who  is  coming  ov 
here ;  you  know  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  prof  esse 
ship.    That  is  going  to  grow,  and  all  that  makes  for  peace.  Wh 
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e  want  is  to  know  one  another  and  then  wars  will  cease.  The 
H>ple  who  are  j&ghting  one  another  are  strangers,  as  a  rule.  If 
e  could  invite  fifty  Japanese  to  this  country,  and  keep  them  here 
X  weeks,  and  give  several  dinners  in  their  honor  before  they 
ent  home,  there  would  be  no  more  war  .talk  between  Japan  and 
e  United  States. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  what  is  going  on  to-day  be- 
treen  Germany  and  France?  That  just  week  before  last  twenty- 
ire  French  students  from  Paris  went  to  Berlin  to  be  the  guests 
:  twenty-five  German  students  for  six  weeks,  and  twenty-five 
erman  students  went  to  Paris  to  be  the  guests  of  twenty-five 
rench  students  for  six  weeks — and  some  people  will  tell  you  that 
icre  is  no  change  of  attitude  betw-een  Germany  and  France! 
!ow  many  of  you  know  that  the  German  Emperor  immediately 
X)n  that  occasion  appointed  a  committee,  with  the  President  of 
e  Prussian  House  of  Lords  at  its  head,  to  try  and  bring  about 
new  feeling  of  cordiality  between  Germany  and  France,  and 
nt  Richard  Straus,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
)wn  to  Paris,  where  the  program  was  made  up  half  of  German 
usic  and  half  of  French  music  and  played  in  the  Paris  Opera 
!ouse  where  twenty  years  ago  they  hissed  a  piece  of  German 
usic  off  the  stage. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  ex- 
lange  of  pulpits  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  this  coun- 
y — and  tfiat  is  to  go  much  further.  One  suggestion  I  have  to 
ake  in  this  matter  of  churches  is  that  there  ought  to  be  an  ex- ' 
lange  of  pulpits  between  the  cities  of  London  and  New  York, 
ctending  over  a  month  or  two  months.  I  wish  also  that  Mr. 
/^alsh  would  come  and  take  my  pulpit  for  one  month  and  speak 
rery  night  to  New  York  people  and  let  me  go  over  to  Scotland 
id  have  my  say  there.  I  think  al!  such  exchanges  would  cement 
e  good  relations  already  existing  between  Scotland  and  America, 
ere  that  possible. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  one  thing  the  peace  workers 
ust  emphasize  is  that  if  part  of  the  money  that  is  being  appro- 
•iated  for  battleships  could  be  appropriated  for  this  interna- 
Dnal  hospitality  great  good  would  come  of  it.  Do  you  know 
at  the  little  country  of  Denmark  shames  the  United  States  by 
iving  appropriated  last  year  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  spent 
this  international  hospitality  ?  We  ought  to  introduce  a  peace 
idget  into  Congress  here  and  have  appropriated  a  sum  of  money 
)  that  the  government  might  officially  invite  guests  from  all  the 
)untries  of  Europe,  and  it  would  do  more  to  preserve  the  peace 
t  the  world  than  all  the  battleships  that  could  be  sent  round  tlic 
lobe!    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Turning  now  to  other  subjects,  Mrs.  Mead 
ishes  to  say  a  few  words. 
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ARMAMENTS  AND  POLICE  FORCES  NOT  ANAL0G01 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  EDWIN  D.   MEAD 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  mak< 
friendly  suggestion  regarding  the  irrelevancy  of  much  that  is  s; 
here  from  year  to  year  by  good  men  who  do  not  distinguish  1 
tween  national  and  international  problems.  We  are  here  sol 
to  consider  international  problems;  and  when  civil  war,  strik 
riots  and  the  need  of  police  and  militia  are  discussed,  the  fracti 
of  the  peace  problem  which  we  are  considering  here,  namely,  t 
end  of  war  between  nations  is  confounded  with  what  is  in 
totally  different  category — the  end  of  all  forms  of  violence  witf 
nations.  I  deplore  this  not  merely  for  the  waste  of  time,  I 
because  there  should  be  clear  ideas  as  to  these  different  categori 
Before  we  end  all  possibility  of  internal  disorders,  econom 
social  and  educational  conditions  must  change  the  world  ov 
But  a  thousand  years  before  riots  will  all  cease,  or  the  possibili 
of  civil  war  end,  we  can  stop  war  between  nations.    No  one  he 

^^  wants  to  abolish  police  or  militia.     They  keep  the  peace,  ai 

never  attack  the  police  and  militia  of  another  state.  But  n\ 
armies  and  navies  are  created  to  attack  each  other.  For  the 
we  can  and  shall  find  substitutes.  Let  us  stick  to  our  subje 
and  not  wander  so  far  afield.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  wi 
civil  war  or  riots.  World  organization,  Hague  Conferences  ai 
Hague  Courts  can  affect  them  only  very  indirectly.  Long  e 
perience  has  shown  me  that  we  shall  prevent  much  apathy  ai 

!  -  scepticism  if  we  do  not  get  befogged  and  confuse  the  problems 

*5  securing  peace  within  nations  with  the,  problem  of  securing  pea 

^  between  nations.     (Applause.) 

V  The  Chairman  :     We  are  now  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  w< 

C  known  both  in  civil  and  naval  circles,  Rear  Admiral  French  ] 

^  Chadwick,  of  Newport,  R  L 

Z  NAVIES  AS  PEACE  PRESERVERS 

remarks  of  rear  admiral  FRENCH  E.   CHADWICK 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  begin  with,  ii 
Navy  has  no  apologies  to  make  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  eith( 
for  its  existence  or  its  duties,  and  I  think  it  pertinent  that  I  shoul 
ask  the  following  question :  Is  the  view  of  the  Navy,  and  I  suj 
pose  incidentally  that  of  the  Army,  offered  here  by  some,  a  retn 
spect  or  a  prospect?  If  the  former,  what  is  their  view  of  Amer 
can  independence ;  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  of  Italian  c 
German  unification  ?  For  without  armies  and  navies  these  thinj 
had  never  been.  Had  there  been  no  navy  to  help  in  1781,  n 
French  fleet  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  British  Admiral  Grave 
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e  Chesapeake,  Yorktown  would  not  have  occurred;  and 
who  fought  the  revolution  would  have  been  men  without  a 

r  would  there  be  the  Union  of  to-day,  had  there  not  been  a 
kvhich  prevented  the  establishment  of  Southern  finances  by 
nting  the  export  of  cotton,  and  starved  and  throttled  the 
I  into  inanition.  Had  the  South  been  free  to  come  and  go 
5  ocean,  there  would  have  been  a  de  facto  Southern  confed- 
and  this  continent  would  be  bristling  with  bayonets  to-day, 
Europe.  A  speaker  this  morning  spoke  of.  "  squandering 
y  upon  navies."  Does  he  apply  the  word  to  the  cost  of  de 
e's  fleet  ?  or  to  the  cost  of  that  which  so  effectually  blockaded 
>outhern  coast?  Why,  if  it  is  a  mere  question  of  "  squan- 
y  "  does  he  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  waste  of  more  than 
300,000  yearly  in  fires  which  a  proper  civilization  would 
How  to  occur,  and  in  fire  protection  which  should  not  be 
d.  And  this  is  waste  pure  and  simple.  You  get  no  return. 
;>end  upon  the  Navy  yearly  about  $1.30  per  capita;  we  burn 
per  capita  against  37  cents  of  Europe ;  our  total  waste  for 
ind  fire  protection  is  over  $7.00  pei;  capita ;  and  it  is  pure 
.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  we  get  any 
I  whatever  for  our  money.  Expenditure  upon  the  Navy  is 
triviality  in  comparison  with  such  extravagance. 
*re  is  yet  another  phrase  to  which  I  take  exception.  The 
lage  of  war,"  which  reduces  to  absurdity  of  exaggeration  in 
)f  our  railway  slaughter.  In  one  year  we  kill  on  our  rail- 
many  more  than  were  killed  in  the  three  years  of  the  Boer 
well  on  to  twenty  times  more  than  were  killed  on  both  sides 
•  war  with  Spain,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  at  the  great  battle 
ttysburg,  and  we  wound  and  lame  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
let  us  stick  too  much  to  what  after  all  is  but  a  minor  note, 
^reat  extravagances  of  the  world  are  not  in  armaments,  which 
their  uses — they  are  in  drink,  in  destruction  by  fire,  in  de- 
tion  of  our  forests  and  in  other  ways  which  I  do  not  care  to 
c  for  fear  of  going  farther  than  some  of  my  friends  here 
1  like,  except  by  mere  mention ;  I  mean  the  intimate  connec- 
)f  our  gigantic  pension  list  and  protection. 
e  greatest  single  force  in  the  support  of  law  and  order  to- 
n  the  world  is  the  Navy.  In  speaking  thus  I  include  other 
5  as  well  as  our  own.  We  can  take  no  stand  in  diplomacy 
ut  its  aid.  As  well  expressed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  one  of 
reatest  of  your  brotherhood  of  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  great- 
ibassadors  we  ever  had  abroad,  the  Navy  is  the  right  arm  of 
Tiacy.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  the  work  of  the 
and  Navy  Departments  is  in  intimate  connection  ;  that  much 
e  actual  diplomacy  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  naval 
rs,  and  in  a  way,  which,  so  far  as  I  knoW.  has  always  given 
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3atisfaction  to  the  Dq^artment  of  State.  Mr.  John  Hay,  wl: 
memory  all  here  must  reverence,  himself  said  to  me,  speakin| 
a  number  of  difficult  questions  dealt  with  by  naval  officers  in  C 
tral  America,  in  a  period  of  over  two  years,  that  no  officer 
made  a  single  mistake !  The  naval  officer  is  perforce  an  intei 
tional  lawyer,  and  unlike  most  lawyers,  he  can  never  afforc 
make  a  mistake.  International  law  is  in  fact,  in  a  preemii 
degree,  made  by  naval  officers;  for  nine-tenths  of  the  case 
should  say,  are  naval  cases.  And  I  believe  I  am  right  in  sa) 
'  the  greatest  International  Law  School  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Naval  War  College,  this  branch  of  which  is  presided  over  by 
distinguished  colleague  here,  Mr.  George  Grafton  Wilson.  I  cs 
the  greatest,  because  the  men  who  attend  its  Conferences,  wh 
publislied  in  a  yearly  volume,  are  rapidly  expanding  into  the  c 
valuable  of  international  law  libraries,  are  frequently  the  men  ^ 
have  acted  in  the  cases  considered.  It  is  a  conference  of  juc 
upon  their  own  cases,  with  full  criticism. 

The  Navy  is  essentially  a  peace  preserver.    I  can  recall  no 

ti6n  of  a  naval  officer,  or  of  an  army  officer,  taken  of  his  < 

—.  initiative,  which  has  brought  war;  its  diplomacy  has  always  I 

a  diplomacy  of  peace.    Even  the  cruise  of  our  battleships  to 

Pacific  is  one  which  has  told  for  peace  and  good-will  thro 

the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  Americas,  and  I  may  say 

world.    It  has  gone  farther  to  show  our  fellow  Americans  of 

South  what  we  are  like,  what  we  are,  than  anything  that  has  ( 

occurred.     For  their  ignorance  of  us  has  been  as  great  as 

ignorance  of  them,  and  this  is  saying  much.     Nothing  has  < 

•—  gone  farther  to  establish  kind  and  cordial  feeling  toward  us 

'5  am  as  much  a  peace  lover  as  any  one,  but  we  should  remec 

^  that  we  are  not  here  as  a  peace  society,  but  as  a  society  foi 

^-  ternational  arbitration  which  we  hope  shall  make  for  peace ; 

^  while  organizing  for  peace,  we  must  not  forget  the  necessit 

:;  organization    for   possible   war.     For   while   holding   indivi 

^  views  on  these  subjects,  we  must  remember  that  human  na 

^  does  not  change  in  a  night. 

There  is  no  use  in  crying  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace, 
world  moves  from  plane  to  plane,  chiefly  by  convulsions, 
phases  of  evolution  are  arrived  at  by  revolutions  which  are  s< 
times  peaceful :  more  often  bloody.    That  of  1776  was  one  oi 
latter  sort;  that  of  1787  was  peaceful;  that  of  1861  was  hh 
beyond  modern  compare.    We  are  now  again  rapidly  approac 
another  convulsive  period.    Explosives,  mechanism  as  applic 
manufacture  and  transportation,  universal  schooling  and  the  n 
paper  (not  least)  have  in  the  progress  of  the  last  century,  chai 
the  mentality  of  mankind.    There  is  certain  before  long  to 
new  readjustment.     Shall  this  be  bloody  or  peaceful?     As  1 
nously  pointed  out  •  by  one  of  the  ablest  minds  of  this  ecu 
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Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  in  an  address  before  the  faculty  of  the 
w  School  of  the  University  of  Boston,  an  address  which  all 
luld  do  well  to  read,  it  depends  upon  whether  we  shall  be 
le  to  produce  a  mentality  fitted  for  the  direction  of  the  new 
iditions  higher  than  we  now  see  any  great  sign  of.  We  did 
in  1787,  when  we  produced  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madi- 
1,    and    the    outcome    was    the    Constitution.      We     failed 

do    so    in    1861    and    the    readjustment    came    in    blood. 

as  in  1861,  we  shall  fail  in  this  coming  period,  we 
ill  need  all  that  the  army  and  navy  can  do  to  prevent  a  de- 
active  readjustment.  These  two  services  are  the  great  arms 
conservatism,  which  more  often  than  not,  help  to  save  mankind 
m  itself.  I  would  instance  the  case  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
le  cannot  imagine  the  appalling  desolation  which  would  have 
ne  in  1 871  had  not  the  French  army  interposed.  Are  such 
igs  so  far  distant  that  they  cannot  be  remembered?  When 
1  can  arrange  such  revolutions  by  academic  discussion,  you 
y  perhaps  do  without  the  armed  forces  of  the  law,  but  as  yet 
ee  no  signs  of  such  an  outcome.     (Applause.) 

Phe  Chairman:  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York, 
;hes  to  present  a  resolution. 

fhe  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Barrows,  sec- 
led  by  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  of  Brooklyn,  and  unani- 
usly  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

The  members  of  the  Fourteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
ional  Arbitration  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  generous 
pitah'ty  of  their  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  Mr.  and 
5.  Daniel  Smiley.    We  congratulate  the   founder  of  this  Conference, 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  upon  completing  his  eightieth  year  with  his  eye 
immed  and  his  natural  forces  imabated.  We  rejoice  with  him  that 
he  Autumn  of  his  long  and  righteous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indian 

in  the  cause  of  peace  he  is  able  to  see  the  ripening  sheaves  of  the 
1  he  has  sown.    For  him  there  can  be  no  more  glorious  benediction 
1  that   which  comes   from  the   gradual  fulfilment  of  his  prayer   for 
raational  peace  through  international  justice. 
The  Conference  also  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  statesman,  historian,^ 

diplomatist,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  for  the  courtesy  and  ability  with 
ch  he  has  presided ;  to  its  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Phillips ; 
its  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
tributed  to  the  success  of  this  Conference." 

At.  Smiley  responded  briefly  to  the  resolution,  expressing  his 
tification  at  the  excellence  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  of 
Conference,  and  repeating  the  statement  so  often  made  by 
1,  that  the  Conferences  will  be  continued.  '*  If  I  do  not  live  to 
a  hundred  years  old,"  he  said,  **"  I  have  a  brother  who  has  a 
Ee  and  children.  .This  Conference  is  going  on  and,  to  use  a 
itary  phrase,  we  are  going  to  fight  it  out  until  we  win." 
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The  Chairman  :  I  appreciate  very  highly  the  resolution  you 
have  adopted  in  reference  to  my  services  as  your  presiding  officer. 
Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  discharging  this  duty  is  due  in 
large, measure  to  your  forbearance  and  courtesy.  It  has  been  for 
me  a  pleasing  service  to  preside  over  such  a  distinguished  body 
and  to  listen  to  such  able  and  interesting  addresses  as  those  with 
which  we  have  been  favored. 

In  closing  our  sessions,  allow  me  a  few  observations.  We 
have  heard  speak  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  this  large 
assembly,  but  by  your  very  presence  in  this  place,  now  becoming 
historic,  you. have  contributed  much  towards  advancing  the  great 
cause  of  international  arbitration  and  universal  peace.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  this  Conference  has  been  the  means  of 
producing  some  notable  addresses,  which  will  prove,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  great  cause 
in  which  we  are  enlisted.  Our  coming  together  has  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  to  make  delightful  acquaintances  which  will  be 
prolonged  through  our  lives.  We  have  had  impressed  upon  us 
what  one  noble  Christian  man  can  do  for  the  betterment  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellowmen.  As  we  go  from  this  beautiful  and  has- 
pitable  mountain  home,  we  shall  seek  in  our  more  humble  way 
to  follow  the  example  in  this  respect  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  set  us. 

We  will  now  rise  and  join   in  singing  our  parting  hymn: 
"  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn  The  Chairman  declared  the 
Conference  adjourned  without  date. 
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PREFACE 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  May  19th,  20th  and  21st,  1909.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley.  Six  sessions  were  held,  the  proceedings  of  which — consisting 
of  discussions  of  the  present  status  of  International  Arbitration,  of  an 
international  court,  of  the  education  of  public  opinion,  of  work  in  col- 
leges and  universities  and  among  business  men,  and  of  other  allied 
subjects — are  given,  nearly  in  full,  in  this  Report. 

In  recognition  of  the  sentiment  mentioned  in  the  preface  of  the  last 
report,  opportunity  was  provided  for  discussion  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. References  to  this  subject  occur  in  many  of  the  addresses  and 
in  the  Platform  of  the  Conference. 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference 
and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and 
private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for 
copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference. 
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OP   THE 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE   MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  1909 

(The  Platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. — Ed.) 


The  l^ifteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  meeting  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  reviews  with  profound 
satisfaction  the  signal  advance  of  the  cause  of  international 
justice  during  the  decade,  a  progress  unexampled  in  any  previous 
period  in  history.  The  memorable  achievements  of  this  period  are 
at  once  an  inspiration  and  an  imperative  call  to  renewed  effort. 

We  urge  upon  our  Government,  which  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously and  so  honorably  identified  with  the  progressive  policies 
of  The  Hague,  prompt  action  toward  perfecting  the  important 
measures  there  inaugurated  and  the  complete  development  of 
the  system  of  arbitration.  We  especially  urge  its  early  initiative 
in  the  establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 

We  further  urge  the  negotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion between  all  nations,  and  look  forward  with  increasing  hope 
to  the  day  when  treaties  of  arbitration  shall  provide  for  the  refer- 
ence to  The  Hague  of  all  international  differences  not  settled  by 
regular  dipl<xmatic  negotiation. 

The  clear  logic  of  the  Hague  conventions  prescribes  the  limita- 
tion and  gradual  reduction  of  the  machinery  of  war  by  the  nations 
parties  to  those  conventions,  corresponding  to  the  development 
of  the  instrumentalities  of  law  and  justice  for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences.  The  great  armaments  of  the  nations, 
whose  intolerable  burdens  prompted  the  call  to  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  have  during  the  decade  increased  so  portentously 
as  to  have  now  become,  as  recently  declared  by  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  a  satire  upon  civilization.  They  fill  the  world  with 
apprehension  and  alarm ;  they  create  an  atmosphere  unfavorable 
to  the  system  of  arbitration;  and  their  drain  upon  the  resources 


of  the  peoples  has  become  do  exhausting  as  to  menace  all  national 
treasuries  and  disastrously  check  the  social  reforms  and  advances 
which  the  interests  of  humanity  demand.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Conference  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at 
The  Hague  that  the  governments  ''examine  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea, 
and  of  war  budgets"  and  address  themselves  to  the  serious  study 
of  this  pressing  question.  Accordingly  we  ask  our  Government 
to  consider  whether  the  peculiar  position  which  it  occupies  among 
the  nations  does  not  afford  it  a  special  opportunity  to  lead  the 
way  toward  making  these  weighty  declarations  a  basi»of  public 
and  concerted  action. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  DELEGATES  PRESENT  FROM 
BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(Forty-three  prominent  commercial  bodies  were  represented  at  the 
Conference.  The  delegates  from  these  bodies,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found 
page  95,  united  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution. — Ed.) 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  the  organized  business 
interests  of  the  country,  assembled  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
desire  to  again  express  their  hearty  endorsement  of  the  4>road  and 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  conference,  as  expressed  in  its  many 
utterances  favoring  international  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations,  to  the  end  that  war,  with  all  its 
horrors,  may  be  avoided,  and  trade  and  conmierce  may  be  pro- 
tected from  its  blighting  effect. 

The  rivalry  among  civilized  nations  for  increased  armaments 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  in  which  nations  should  depend 
upon  justice. 

Therefore,  we  advise  that  nations  trust  to  arbitration  rather 
than  force,  to  courts  rather  than  arms,  for  the  adjustment  of 
international  disputes. 

We  urge  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  taking  the 
initiative  in  leading  the  nations  to  a  concurrent,  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


first  Se00fon 

Wednesday  Moining,  May  19,  1909 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House  on  the  19th  of  May,  1909,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the 
host  of  the  Conference,  who,  in  welcoming  his  guests,  said : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  address,  as  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  succeeding  speakers  for  me  to  go  into  details.  I  do  want  to 
say,  however,  in  opening  this  Conference  that  not  only  am  I 
especially  pleased  to  welcome  so  large  a  number  of  eminent  men 
and  women,  but  that  I  am  very  optimistic  concerning  recent 
events  in  their  bearing  on  world  peace.  Never  before,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  there  been  so  close  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  good 
will  between  nations.  The  reference  of  so  many  new  cases  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  work  of  Secretary  Root  in  negotiating 
arbitration  treaties,  the  plans  to  determine  our  Canadian  boundary, 
the  settlement  of  a  case  by  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Balkan  situation,  our  remission  of 
nearly  $12,000,000  of  the  Chinese  indemnity,  the  great  world 
wave  of  sympathy  and  generosity  following  the  Sicilian  earth- 
quake— all  these  and  many  other  events  are  exceedingly  hopeful ; 
and  whatever  its  ethical  or  legal  side,  it  is  a  highly  encouraging 
sign  of  a  growing  world  sentiment  when  a  man  like  the  late 
President  Castro  of  Venezuela  is  prevented  from  returning  to 
further  exploit  his  country  and  to  defy  the  world.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  great  Peace  Congress  just  closed  in 
Chicago  and  of  the  Naval  Conference  of  London,  as  well  as  by 
the  growing  activity  of  all  the  best  peace  societies.  There  seems 
to  be  a  gain  in  everything  that  tends  toward  the  submission  of 
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international  differences  to  arbitration,  and  I  believe  that  more 
and  more  of  the  nations  will  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of 
settlement  and  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  wars. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  exceedingly  deplore  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  great  nations,  our  own  among  them,  are  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  armaments.  No  one  wishes  more  than  I  that 
armies  and  navies  might  be  largely  done  away  with,  and  no 
one  appreciates  more  keenly  the  economic  distress  which  great 
armaments  impose  on  the  people.  I  have  given  the  matter  much 
thought,  but  heartily  as  I  deplore  the  situation,  I  must  admit  that 
I  see  little  hope  of  early  relief  and  little  prospect  of  reaching 
an  international  agreement  on  a  definite  plan  of  limitation  unless 
it  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  very  excesses  we  now  deplore  may 
entail  such  burdens  that  the  people  will  rise  and  demand  of  their 
governments  that  some  means  be  found  to  check  the  tremendous 
outlay.  There  is  one  ray  of  hope — I  have  often  thought  of  it — 
that  may  help  to  solve  this  difficult  problem.  It  is  this:  For 
some  strong  nation  to  take  the  initiative  and  a  decided  step  in  the 
line  of  reduction  of  armaments.  Of  all  the  nations  there  is  only 
one  that  could  take  this  initiative  and  that  is  the  United  States, 
the  richest  and  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  separated  by 
two  wide  oceans  from  other  naval  powers.  This  nation  has  in 
comparatively  recent  times  by  mere  moral  force  achieved  many 
things  of  great  international  importance.  Our  Canadian  bound- 
ary and  its  freedom  from  soldiers  and  warships  is  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  this  kind.  In  more  recent  years  we  have  seen  the 
peaceful  influence  of  the  United  States  in  averting  the  proposed 
partition  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  came 
to  an  end  largely  through  the  efforts  of  our  President,  backed  by 
American  public  sentiment.  The  present  prosperous  condition  and 
the  amicable  relations  between  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  great  success  of  the  Pan-American  conferences 
bear  witness  to  the  moral  force  of  the  United  States  in  main- 
taining her  great  national  doctrine.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  at  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference was  due  in  large  part  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
American  Delegation  under  the  lead  of  that  great  statesman,  our 
former  Ambassador  to  Germany— -Dr.  Andrew  D.  White — ^who 
is  with  us  to-day.  It  was  mainly  the  influence  of  this  country 
that  secured  the  participation  of  all  the  American  states  in  the 
second  Hague  conference  and  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
the  Porter  proposition,  putting  an  end  to  the  unrestricted  use 
of  armed  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  The  United 
States  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  its  advocacy  of  up- 
right and  frank  diplomacy,  and  its  reputation  in  this  respect  has 
been  built  up  through  years  of  peace  marred  only  by  one  or  tw^o 
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small  wars  that  never  ought  to  Iiav«  occurreci.  A  small  sund- 
ing  army,  and  for  most  of  the  time  a  small  navy,  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  world's  affairs. 
If  to-day,  with  this  record  behind  it.  the  United  States  were  to 
take  some  lead,  even  if  a  modest  one,  in  the  direction  of  checking 
or  lessening  its  expenditures  for  armaments,  I  think  it  would 
be  not  only  a  generous  but  a  politic  thing  to  do.  Jt  would  cer* 
tainly  be  most  gratifying  to  me  to  see  our  country  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  matter.     (Applause.) 

We  have  not  in  the  past  considered  the  subject  of  limitation 
of  armament  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, but  I  am  very  glad  to  furnish  opportunity  for  its  dis* 
cussion  at  this  meeting.  We  are  this  morning  to  have  a  paper 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau  for  the  systematic 
study  of  the  subject.  Following  his  address  there  will  be  op- 
portunity for  discussion  which  I  hope  will  be  free  and  yet 
courteous.  Of  course,  whatever  our  individual  views,  it  would 
be  ill-advised  in  a  conference  like  this  to  make  an\'  attack  upon 
the  army  and  navy  of  this  or  any  other  particular  nation,  but 
1  hope  we  will  have  a  good  discussion  from  the  international 
viewpoint ;  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  which  an  international 
conference  would  be  forced  to  adopt.  We  will  do  far  more  to 
influence  future  conferences  at  The  Ilai^ue  if  in  considering 
these  subjects  we  place  ourselves  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
limitations  they  cannot  avoid. 

I  want  also  to  mention  briefly  one  or  two  lines  of  work  with 
which  our  correspondence  brings  us  into  close  touch.  The 
report  of  our  Committee  on  Colleges  and  Imiversities  at  a  later 
session  will  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  this  country  have  come  into  active  cooperation  with  us. 
It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  leading  sn 
many  of  the  young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges  to  hear  and 
investigate  the  great  facts  of  the  peace  movement,  and  I  want 
to  see  this  work  among  colleges  go  on. 

I  have,  too,  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Pui^sley  Prize.  Ynu 
will  remember  that  last  year  ^Fr.  C.  D.  I*utrslev ,  a  1  larvard 
student,  voluntarily  gave  fifty  dollars  to  be  otTered  by  the 
Conference  for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a 
college  student.  The  prize  brouL^'^ht  out  fifty  essays*  most  of 
them  excellent,  and  if  it  meant  nuthin.i^  more,  the  mere  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  by  fifty  students  was  worth  many  times 
what  the  prize  cost  in  money  and  labor.  I^Tr.  Pujzsley.  showitr^^ 
a  splendid  spirit,  has  offered  one  liundred  dollars  fur  a  similar 
prize  next  year,  and  we  ought  to  accept  it  w  ith  sincere  thanks. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  concernin.!^^  the 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  Conference  of  the  business  organ i- 
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2^tion$.  They  Ukvt  as  usual  been  doing  excellent  work  during 
the  year,  and  some  fifty  of  them  have  delegates  with  us,  some 
of  them  coming  from  such  distant  cities  as  Winnipeg,  Seattle, 
and  Jacksonville,— a  manifestation  of  interest  which  cannot  be  too 
much  appreciated. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  attended  former 
conferences,  I  wish  to  say  that  our  work  is  not  confined  to  these 
meetings.  We  have  a  permanent  office  in  charge  of  a  secre- 
tary, through  which,  during  the  entire  year,  we  correspond  ex- 
tensively with  the  public.  We  have  about  two  hundred  official 
Correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  their  respective  communities,  and  we  try  to 
keep  the  public  informed  as  much  as  possible  by  correspondence, 
literature  and  articles  concerning  the  progress  of  the  movement. ' 
I  hope  you  will  all  help  us  by  keping  in  touch  with  the  office 
and  offering  information  and  suggestions  at  any  time.  We 
shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

To  preside  over  our  meetings  this  year,  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  nationally  and  internationally  known  as  an 
educator  of  the  highest  order,  the  President  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  great  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
and  who  has  grown  into  one  of  the  best  known  peace  workers 
of  the  country.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Conference,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University.     (Applause.) 

OPENING    ADDRESS    OF    DR.    NICHOLAS    MURRAY 
BUTLER,  CHAIRMAN. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
Conference  as  its  presiding  officer,  we  were  all  looking  forward 
with  confidence  and  high  anticipation  to  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  then  soon  to  assemble.  We  were  much  concerned 
with  the  program  of  business  to  be  laid  before  that  Conference, 
and  with  the  forms  of  agreement  or  declaration  which  we  hoped 
would  there  be  decided  upon.  In  particular,  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  desire,  wisely  entertained  by  right  thinking  men,  that 
the  second  Hague  Conference  should  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
build  up  a  truly  judicial  international  tribunal,  by  the  side  of  or 
in  succession  to  the  semi-diplomatic  tribunal  which  had  been  the 
fruit  of  the  first  conference  at  The  Hague ;  and  that  the  Conference 
should,  itself,  provide  for  its  reassembling  at  stated  intervals 
thereafter,  without  waiting  for  the  specific  call  or  invitation  of 
any  monarch  or  national  executive.  The  history  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference  is  still  fresh,  in  our  minds.  Although  not 
everything  was  done  that  we  had  hoped  for,  yet  when  the  cloud 
of   discussion   lifted,   we   could   plainly  see  that  long  steps  in 
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advance  had  been  taken,  and  that  there  was  coming  to  be  a  mott 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  agreement  among  the  nations  as  to 
what  was  wise  and  practicable  in  the  steady  substitution  of  the 
rule  of  justice  for  the  rule  of  force  among  men. 

To-day,  however,  the  most,  optimistic  observer  of  the  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  the  world,  and  the  n)ost  stoutly  mn- 
vinced  advocate  of  international  justice,  must  confess  himself 
perplexed,  if  not  amazed,  by  some  of  the  striking  phenomena 
which  meet  his  view.  Expenditure  for  naval  armaments  is  every- 
where growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Edmund  Burke  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  easier  to  detect  some  of  the  signs  of  emotional  insanity 
than  to  draw  an  indictment  for  crime.  The  storm  center  of  the 
world's  weather  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  mind 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people.  The  nation  which,  for 
generations,  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  world's  progress 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  spread  of  the  rule  of  law,  to  the  peace- 
ful development  of  commerce  and  industry,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  letters  and  science,  and  to  the  spread  of  humanitarian 
ideas,  appears  to  be  possessed  for  the  tnonient — it  can  only  be 
for  the  moment — with  the  evil  spirit  of  militarism.  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  the  excited  and  exaggerated  utterances  of  responsible 
statesmen  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform;  the  loud  beating 
of  drums  and  the  sounding  of  alarums  in  the  public  press,  even 
in  that  portion  of  it  most  given  to  sobriety  of  Judgment ;  and  the 
flocking  of  the  populace  to  view  a  tawdry  and  highly  sensational 
drama  of  less  than  third-rate  importance  for  the  sake  of  its  con- 
tribution to  their  mental  obsession  by  hobgoblins  and  the  ghosts 
of  national  enemies  and  invaders,  with  the  traditional  tempera- 
ment of  a  nation  that  has  acclaimed  the  work  of  Howard, 
Wilberforce  and  Shaftesbury,  whose  public  life  was  so  long 
dominated  by  the  lofty  personality  oi  William  Hwart  Gladstone, 
and  of  which  the  real  heroes  to-day  are  the  John  Milton  and 
the  Oiarles  Darwin  whose  anniversaries  are  just  now  celebrateil 
with  so  much  sincerity  and  genuine  appreciation. 

What  has  happened?  If  an  opinion  may  be  ventured  by  an 
observer  whose  friendliness  amounts  to  real  affection,  and  wlio  Is 
in  high  degree  jealous  of  the  repute  of  the  English  people  and 
of  their  place  in  the  van  of  the  world's  civilization,  it  is  that 
this  lamentable  outburst  is  attendant  upon  a  readjustment  of 
relative  position  and  importance  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
due  to  economic  and  intellectual  causes,  which  readjustment  is 
interpreted  in  England,  unconsciously  of  course,  in  terms  of 
the  politics  of  the  first  Napoleon  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
politics  of  the  industrial  and  intelligent  dcttiocracies  of  the 
twentieth  century.     Germany  is  steadily  j^faining  in  importance 
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in  the  world,  and  England  is  in  turn  losing  some  of  her  long- 
standing relative  primacy.  The  causes  are  easy  to  discover,  and 
are  in  no  just  sense  provocative  of  war  or  strife.  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  war,  if  it  should  come  with  all  its  awful 
consequences,  would  only  hasten  the  change  it  was  entered  upon 
to  prevent,  . 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  there  has  long  existed  in 
Europe  a  German  people,  yet  the  German  nation  as  such  is  a 
creation  of  very  recent  date.  With  the  substantial  completion 
of  German  political  unity  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there 
began  an  internal  development  in  Germany  even  more  significant 
and  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  that  which  was  called 
into  existence  by  the  trumpet  voice  of  Fichte,  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Prussian  army  by  Napoleon  at  Jena,  and  guided  by 
the  hands  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  This  later  development  has 
been  fundamentally  economic  and  educational  in  character,  and 
has  been  directed  with  great  skill  toward  the  development  of  the 
nation's  foreign  commerce,  the  husbanding  of  its  own  natural 
resources,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  masses  of  its  rapidly 
growing  population. 

Within  a  short  generation  the  pressure  of  German  competi- 
tion has  been  severely  felt  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  two  most  splendid  fleets  engaged  in  the 
Atlantic  carrying  trade  fly  the  German  flag.  Along  either  coast 
of  South  America,  in  the-  waters  of  China  and  Japan,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  trade  routes  to  India  and 
Australia  the  German  flag  has  become  almost  as  familiar  as 
the  English.  The  intensive  application  of  the  discoveries  of 
theoretical  science  to  industrial  processes  has  made  Germany,  in 
a  sense,  the  world's  chief  teacher  in  its  great  international  school 
of  industry  and  commerce.  With  this  over-sea  trade  expansion 
has  gone  the  building  ol  a  German  navy.  It  appears  to  be 
the  building  of  this  navy  which  has  so  excited  many  of  the 
English  people.  For  the  moment  we  are  not  treated  to  the 
well-worn  paradox  that  the  larger  a  nation's  navy  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  be  used  in  combat  and  the  more  certain  is  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  old  Adam  asserts  himsdf  long  enou^ 
to  complain,  in  this  case  at  least,  that  if  a  navy  is  building  in 
Germany  it  must  be  intended  for  offensive  use;  and  against 
whom  could  the  Germans  possibly  intend  to  use  a  navy  except 
against  England  ?  Their  neighbors,  the  French  and  the  Russians, 
they  could  readily,  and  with  less  risk,  overrun  with  their  great 
army.  The  United  States  is  too  far  away  to  enter  into  the 
problem  as  a  factor  of  any  real  importance.  Therefore,  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  the  navy  must  be  intended  for  an  attack 
upon  England.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that,  on  this  theory, 
the  German  navy  now  building  appears  to  be  the  first  of  modem 


navies  intended  for  military  uses.  It  alone  of  all  the  world's 
navies,  however  large»  however  costly,  is  not  a  messenger  of 
peace! 

One  must  needs  ask,  then,  what  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  German  people,  in  the  declarations  of  their  re- 
sponsible rulers,  or  in  the  political  relations  between  Germany 
and  any  other  nation,  for  the  belief  that  the  Gentian  navy  alone, 
among  all  modern  navies,  is  building  for  a  warlike  purpose? 
Those  of  us  who  feel  that  tlie  business  of  navy-building  is  being 
greatly  overdone,  and  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  reconciled 
with  sound  public  policy,  or  with  the  increasingly  insistent  de- 
mand for  social  improvements  and  reforms,  may  well  wish  that 
the  German  naval  program  were  much  more  restricted  than 
it  is.  But,  waiving  that  point  for  the  moment,  what  ground  is 
there  for  the  suspicion  which  is  so  widespread  in  England  against 
Germany,  and  for  the  imputation  to  Germany  of  evil  intentions 
toward  England?  Speaking  for  myself,  and  making  full  use  of 
such  opportunities  for  accurate  information  as  I  have  had,  I 
say  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  and  with  entire  sincerity  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  those  suspicions  or 
for  those  imputations.  Nor,  what  is  much  more  important,  has 
adequate  ground  for  those  suspicions  and  imputations  been  given 
by  any  responsible  person. 

Are  we  to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  public  life  in 
both  Germany  and  England,  is  part  of  an  opera  boufFe,  and  that 
all  the  public  declarations  of  responsible  leaders  of  opinion  are 
meaningless  or  untrue?  Are  the  increasingly  numerous  inter- 
national visits  of  municipal  officials,  of  clergymen,  of  teachers, 
of  trades  unionists,  of  newspaper  men,  as  well  as  the  cordial  and 
intimate  reception  given  them  by  their  hosts,  all  a  sham  and  a 
pretense?  Have  all  these  men  daggers  in  their  hands  and  subtle 
poisons  in  their  pockets?  Are  we  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
truth  or  frankness  or  decency  left  in  the  world?  Are  nations 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  nations  that  represent  the  most 
in  jnodern  civilization  at  that,  so  lost  to  shame  that  they  fall 
upon  each  other's  necks  and  grasp  each  other's  hands  and  swear 
eternal  fealty  as  conditions  precedent  to  making  an  unannounced 
attack  upon  each  other  during  a  fog?  Even  the  public  morality 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  revolted  at  that.  The  whole 
idea  is  too  preposterous  for  words,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
thoughtful  and  sincere  friends  of  the  English  people,  in  this 
country  and  in  every  country,  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  them 
to  see  the  unreasonableness,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  of  the 
attitude  toward  Germany  which  they  are  at  present  made  to 
assume.     (  Applause. ) 

But,  says  the  objector,  England  is  an  island  nation.  Unless 
she  commands  the  sea  absolutely  her  national   existence  is   in 
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danger;  any  strong  navy  in  hands  that  may  become  unfriendly 
threatens  her  safety.  Therefore  she  is  justified  in  being  sus* 
picious  of  any  nation  that  builds  a  big  navy.  That  formula  ha^ 
been  repeated  so  often  that  almost  everybody  believes  it*  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  probably  and  within  limits  true.  One 
cannot  but  wonder,  however,  whether  it  is  true  any  longer.  In 
the  first  place,  national  existence  does  not  now  depend  upon 
military  and  naval  force.  Italy  is  safe ;  so  are  Holland  and 
Portugal,  Mexico  and  Canada.  Then,  the  possibilities  of  aerial 
navigation  alone,  with  the  resulting  power  of  attacking  a  popu- 
lation or  a  fleet  huddled  beneath  a  cloud  of  monsters  travelling 
through  the  air  and  willing  to  risk  their  own  existence  and  the 
lives  of  their  occupants  for  the  opportunity  to  approach  near 
enough  to  enable  a  vital  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  another 
people,  to  3ay  nothing  of  the  enginery  of  electricity,  have 
changed  the  significance  of  the  word  "  island."  Although  an 
island  remains,  as  heretofore,  a  body  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water,  yet  that  surrounding  water  is  no  longer  to  be  the  only 
avenue  of  approach  to  it,  its  possessions  and  its  inhabitants. 
Even  if  we  speak  in  the  most  approved  language  of  militarism 
itself,  it  is  apparent  that  a  fleet  a  mile  wide  will  not  long  pro- 
tect England  from  attack  or  invasion,  or  from  starvation,  if  the 
attacking  or  invading  party  is  in  command  of  the  full  resources 
of  modem  science  and  modern  industry.  But  if  justice  be 
substituted  for  force,  England  will  always  be  safe ;  hi^r  achieve- 
ments for  the  past  thousand  years  have  made  that  certain. 

The  greatest  present  obstacle  to  the  limitation  of  the  arma- 
ments under  the  weight  of  which  the  world  is  staggering  toward 
bankruptcy;  the  greatest  obstacle  to  carrying  forward  those 
social  and  economic  reforms  for  which  every  nation  is  crying  out, 
that  its  population  may  be  better  housed,  the  public  kealth  more 
completely  protected,  and  the  burden  of  unemiployment  lifted 
from  the  backs  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  appears  to  many  to  be 
the  insistence  by  England  on  what  it  calls  the  two-power  naval 
standard.  So  long  as  the  British  Empire  circles  the  globe  and  so 
long  as  its  ships  and  its  goods  are  to  be  found  in  every  port,  the 
British  navy  will,  by  common  consent,  be  expected  to  be  much 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  otlier  nation.  Neither 
in  France  nor  in  Germany  nor  in  Japan  nor  in  America  would 
that  proposition  be  disputed.  Even  the  two-power  standard  might 
not  bring  poverty  and  distress  and  wasteful  expenditure  to  other 
nations  if  naval  armaments  were  limited  by  agreement  or  were 
diminishing  in  strength.  But,  insisted  upon  in  an  era  of  rapidly 
increasing  armaments,  in  this  day  of  Dreadnoughts,  the  two- 
power  standard  leads,  and  must  inevitably  lead,  to  huge  pro- 
grams of  naval  construction  in  every  nation  where  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  of  the  people  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  modem 
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fonn  of  madness:    Th^  practieal  sense  of  the  world  is  against  it  j 
only  so-called  ext)ert  theories  are  on  its  side; 

Under  the  prodding  of  alarmists  in  Parliaiheni  and  the  press^ 
a  Liberal  triinistry  has  been  compelled  to  say  that  it  would 
propose  and  support  measures  for  naval  aggrandizement  and 
expenditure  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  British  navy  must  be  kept  always  one-tenth  greater  than 
the  sum  total  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two  next  most  pow- 
erful navies  in  the  world.  At  first  it  was  even  proposed  to 
include  the  navy  of  the  United  States  in  making  this  computa- 
tion. Later  that  position  was  fortunately  retreated  from.  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  in  computing  the  so-called  two-power 
standard,  the  English  jingoes  count  as  contingent  enemies  the 
French  and  the  Japanese,  with  both  of  whom  their  nation  is  in 
closest  alliance,  and  also  the  Russians,  with  whom  the  English  <are 
now  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship.  In  other  words,  unless  all 
such  treaties  of  alliance  and  comity  are  a  fraud  and  a  sham, 
these  nations  at  least  should  be  omitted  from  the  reckoning. 
This  would  leave  no  important  navy  save  that  of  Germany  to  be 
counted  in  possible  opposition.  For  this  reason,  it  is  just  now 
alike  the  interest  and  the  highest  opportunity  for  service  of 
America  and  of  the  world  to  bring  about  the  substitution  of 
cordial  friendship  between  England  and  Germany  for  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  so  widely  prevail.  When  this  is  done,  a  long 
step  toward  an  international  agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  will  have  been  taken ;  new  progress  can  then  be  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  world  on  those  very  principles  for 
which  the  English  themselves  have  time-long  stood,  and  for 
whose  development  and  application  they  have  made  such  stu- 
pendous sacrifices  and  performed  such  herculean  service. 

If  America  were  substituted  for  England,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  how  any  responsible  statesman  who  had  read  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  recently  laid  before  Pafliament  by  the  Poor 
Law  G>mmission,  could  for  one  moment  turn  aside  from  the 
stem  duty  of  national  protection  against  economic,  educational 
and  social  evils  at  home,  to  follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  national 
protection  against  a  non-existent  foreign  .enemy.  England  to- 
day, in  her  own  interest,  needs  to  know  Germany  better;  to 
learn  from  Germany,  to  study  with  care  her  schools  and  univer- 
sities, her  system  of  workingman's  insurance,  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, of  accident  insurance,  of  sanitary  and  tenement  house 
inspection  and  reform,  and  all  her  other  great  social  undertakings, 
rather  than  to  spend  time  and  energy  and  an  impoverished 
people's  money  in  the  vain  task  of  preparing,  by  monumental 
expenditure  and  waste,  to  meet  a  condition  of  international 
enmity  which  has  only  an  imaginary  existence.  It  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  friends  of  both  England  and  Germany — and  what 
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right-minded  man  is  not  the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  both 
these  splendid  peoples — to  exert  every  possible  influence  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  each  of  these  peoples  by  the 
other,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  services  of  each  to  modern 
civilization,  and  to  point  out  the  folly,  not  to  speak  of  the  wick- 
edness, of  permitting  the  seeds  of  discord  to  be  sown  between 
them  by  any  element  in  the  population  of  either. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  real  England  and  the  real  Gemiany 
found  voice  on  the  occasion  of  a  charming  incident  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  in  September  of  last  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  impressive  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in 
Berlin,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  offered  the  gracious  and 
bountiful  hospitality  of  his  official  residence  to  the  hundreds  of 
representatives  of  foreign  parlimentary  bodies  then  gathered  in 
the  German  capital.     Standing  under  the  spreading  trees  of  his 
own  great  gardens,  surrounded  by  the  leaders  of  German  scholar- 
ship and  of  German  political  thought,  Prince  von  Biilow  was 
approached  by  more  than  two  score  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, with  Lord  Weardale  at  their  head.     In  a  few  impressive, 
eloquent  and  low-spoken  sentences  Ix)rd  Weardale  expressed  to 
the  Chancellor    what    he   believed    to   be    the    real    feeling  of 
England  toward  Germany,  and  what  he  felt  should  be  the  real 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  two  governments  and  the  t>^-o 
peoples.     In  words  equally  cordial  and  quite  as  eloquent.  Prince 
von  Billow  responded  to  Lord  Weardale  with  complete  sympathy 
and  without  reserve.    The  incident  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  small  group  who  witnessed  it.    It  was  over  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  received  no  record  in  the  public  press,  but  in  my  memory  it 
remains  as  a  weighty,  and  I  hope  as  a  final,  refutation  of  the 
widespread  impression  that  England  and  Germany  are  at  bottom 
hostile,  and  are  drifting  inevitably  toward  the  maelstrom  of  an 
armed  conflict.     What  could  more  surdy  lead  to  conviction  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  at  the  bar  of  history  than  for 
two  culture-peoples,  with  political  and  intellectual  traditions  in 
their  entirety  unequaled  in  the  world's  history,  in  this  twentieth 
century  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  like  infuriated  gladiators  in 
a  bloody  arena?     The  very  thought  is  revolting,  and  the  mere 
suggestion  of  it  ought  to  dismay  the  civilized  world. 

The  aim  of  all  rational  and  practicable  activity  for  tiie  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  world's  peace,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  justice,  is  and  must  always  be  the  education  of  the  world's 
public  opinion.  Governments,  however  popular  and  however 
powerful,  have  ceased  to  dominate;  everywhere  public  opinion 
dominates  governments.  As  never  before,  public  opinion  is  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  solution  of  grave  economic  and  social 
questions  which  must  be  solved  aright  if  the  great  masses  of  the 
world^s  population  are  to    share    comfort    and    happiness.     A 
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nation's  credit,  means  the  general  belief  in  its  ability  to  t>ay  in 
the  future.  That  nation  which  persistently  turns  away  from  the 
consideration  of  those  economic  and  social  questions  upon  which 
the  productive  power  of  its  population  must  in  last  resort 
depend,  limits  and  eventually  destroys  its  own  credit.  That 
natipn  which  insists,  in  response  to  cries  more  or  less  inarticulate 
and  to  formulas  more  or  less  outworn,  upon  spending  the  treasure 
taken  from  its  population  in^  taxes  upon  useless  and  wasteful 
armaments,  hastens  its  day  of  doom,  for  it  impairs  its  credit  or 
ultimate  borrowing  capacity  in  a  double  way.  It  not  only  ex- 
pends unproductively  and  wastefully  vast  sums  of  the  nation's 
taxes,  but  it  substitutes  this  unproductive  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture for  an  expenditure  of  equal  amount,  which  might  well  be 
both  productive  and  uplifting.  The  alternative  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  mankind  is  that  of  huge  armaments  or  social  and 
economic  improvement.  Tfce  world  cannot  have  both.  There 
is  a  limit  to  man's  capacity  to  yield  up  taxes  for  public  use. 
Economic  consumption  is  now  heavily  taxed  everywhere.  Ac- 
cumulated wealth  is  being  sought  out  in  its  hiding  places,  and 
is  constantly  being  loaded  with  a  heavier  burden.  All  this  cannot 
go  on  forever.  The  world  must  choose  between  pinning  its  faith 
to  the  symbols  of  a  splendid  barbarism  and  devoting  its  energies 
to  the  tasks  of  an  enlightened  civilization.     (Applause.) 

Despite  everything,  the  political  organization  of  the  world  In 
the  interest  of  peace  and  justice  proceeds  apace.  The  move- 
ment is  as  sure  as  that  of  an  Alpine  glacier,  and  it  has  now 
become  much  more  easily  perceptible. 

There  is  to  be  established  at  The  Hague  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, either  by  the  next  Hague  Conference  or  before  it  con- 
venes, by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  acting  along  the  lines 
of  the  principles  adopted  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  two 
years  ago,  a'  high  court  of  international  jiLstice.  It  is  as  clearly 
indicated  as  anything  can  be  that  that  court  is  to  become  the 
supreme  court  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  has  within  a  few  weeks 
adopted  a  permanent  form  of  organization,  and  chosen  a  per- 
manent secretary,  whose  headquarters  are  to  be  in  the  Peace 
Palace  at  the  Hague  itself — an  occurrence  of  the  greatest  public 
importance  which  has,  to  my  knowledge,  received  absolutely  no 
mention  in  the  press — now  attracts  to  its  membership  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  parliamentary  body  in  existence.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in  Berlin,  the 
Parliament  of  Japan,  the  Russian  Duma,  and  the  newly  organ- 
ized Turkish  Parliament,  were  all  represented.  By  their  side  sat 
impressive  delegations  from  the  Parliaments  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Germany,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Italy,  of  Belgium, 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  as  well  as 


eight  or  ten  fepresentatives  of  the  American  Congress.  In  this 
Interparliamentary  Union,  which  has  now  passed  through  its 
preliminary  or  experimental  stage,  lies  the  germ  of  a  coming 
federation  of  the  world's  legfislatures  which  will  be  established 
in  the  near  future,  and  whose  powers  and  functions,  if  not  pre- 
cisely defined  at  first,  will  grow  naturally  from  consultative  l) 
tliat  authority  of  which  wisdom  and  justice  can  never  be  divested. 
Each  year  that  the  representatives  of  a  national  parliament 
sit  side  by  side  with  the  representatives  of  the  parliaments  d 
other  natipns,  look  their  colleagues  in  the  face  and  discuss 
with  them  freely  and  frankly  important  maters  of  internatior..il 
concern,  it  will  become  more  difficult  for  them  to  go  back  and 
vote  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  men  from  whose  con- 
sultation room  they  have  but  just  come.  Among  honest  men. 
familiarity  breeds  confidence,  not  contempt. 

Where,    then,   in   this   coming  political   organization    of    the 
world,    is    the    international    executive    power    to    be    found? 
Granting  that  we  have  at  The  Hague  an  international  court; 
granting  that  we  have  sitting,  now  at  one  national  capital  and 
now  at  another,  what  may  be  called  a  consultative  international 
parliament,  in  what  direction  is  the  executive  authority  to  be 
looked  for?    The  answer  to  this  vitally  important  question  has 
been  indicated  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Senator  Root,  in  his 
address  before  the  American  Society  of  International  Law,  more 
than  a  year  ago.    Mr.  Root  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  because 
there  is  an  apparent  absence  of  sanction  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  international  law,  great  authorities  have  denied  thai 
those  rules  are  entitled  to  be  classed  as  law  at  all.     He  pointe<l 
out  that  this  apparent  inability  to  execute  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional politics  a  rule  agreed  upon  as  law,  seems  to  many  minds 
to  render  quite  futile  the  further  discussion  of  the  political  organ- 
ization of  the  world.     Mr.  Root,  however,  had  too  practical  as 
well  as  too  profound  a  mind  to  rest  content  with  any  such  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion.     He  went  on  to  show,  as  he   readily 
could,  that  nations  day  by  day  yield  to  arguments  which  have  no 
compulsion  behind  them,  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  argument 
they  are  constantly  changing  policies,  modifying  conduct   and 
offering  redress  for  injuries.    Why  is  this?  Because,  as  Mr.  Rcot 
pointed  out,  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  the  true  interna- 
tional executive.     No  law,  not  even  municipal  law,  can  long  be 
effective  without  a  supporting  public  opinion.     It  may   take  its 
place  upon   the   statute  book,   all  constitutional   and    legislati^-e 
requirements  having  been  carefully  complied  with;  yet    it   may 
and  does  remain  a  dead  letter  unless  public  opinion  cares  enough 
about  it,  believes  enough  in  it,  to  vitalize  it  and  to  make  it  real. 

In   this   same  direction  lies  the  highest  hope  of  civilization. 
What  the   world's   public   opinion   demands   of   nations    or    of 
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tntemational  coiliferences,  it  will  get  '  What  the  world's  public 
opinion  is  determined  to  enforce,  will  be  enforced.  The  occas- 
ional brawler  and  disturber  of  the  peace  i^i  international  life 
will  one  day  be  treated  as  is  the  occasional  brawler  and  disturber 
of  the  peace  in  the  streets  of  a  great  .city,  ^  The  aim  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  of  every  gathering  of  like  diaracter,  must  insistently 
and  persistently  be  the  education  of  the  jftiblic  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  .... 

The  world  is  being  politically:  organized  wWle  we  are  talking 
about  it,  and  wond/ering  how  it  is  to  be  dpne,and  when  it  is  to 
come  to  pass.  Little  by  little  the  ^steps*^  fire  taken,  now  in  the 
formulation  of  a  treaty,  now  in  the  ihstnictjons  given  to  repre- 
sentatives at  an  international  cbnferq;icp^"ljp.w  ip  the  new  itate 
of  niihd  brought  about  by  the  participation  in  international 
gatherings  and  the  closer  study  of  intiernational.  problems,  until 
one  day  the  world  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  far  it  has 
travelled  by  these  successive  short  steps.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  great  revolutionary  or  evolutionary  movement  that  will  come 
suddenly.  A  revolutionary  movement  would  not  be  desirable, 
and  evolutionary  movements  do  not  come  in  that  way.  Slowly, 
here  a  little,  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, will  the  high  ethical  and  political  ideals  of  civilized  man 
assert  themselves  and  take  on  such  forms  as  riiay  be  necessary  to 
their  fullest  accomplishment. 

We  Americans  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  toward  the 
political  organization  of  the  world.  Whether  we  recognize  it  or 
not  we  are  universally  looked  to,  if  not  to  lead  in  this  undertak- 
ing, at  least  to  contribute  powerfully  toward  it.  Our  professions 
and  our  principles  are  in  accord  with  the  highest  hopes  of  man- 
kind. We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  reputation  and  to  our 
influence,  that  we  do  not  by  our  conduct  belie  those  principles 
and  those  professions;  that  we  do  not  permit  selfish  interests  to 
stir  up  among  us  international  strife  and  ill-feeling;  that  we  do 
not  permit  the  noisy  boisterousness  of  irresponsible  youth,  how- 
ever old  in  years  or  however  high  in  place,  to  lead  us  into 
extravagant  expenditure  for  armies  and  navies ;  and  that,  most  of 
all,  we  shall  cultivate  at  home  and  in  our  every  relation,  national 
and  international,  that  spirit  of  justice  which  we  urge  so  valiantly 
upon  others.    Si  vis  pacem,  para  pacem!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  is  accustomed  at  the  first 
session  to  look  forward  with  interest  to  an  annual  review  of 
the  progress  of  international  arbitration  presented  by  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblooi>>  Secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society. 


RECENT  ENCOURAGEMENTS  TO  THE  FRtENDS  OF 
ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  .OF   BENJAMIN   F.   TRUEBLOOD,   LL.  D. 

TJie  position  of  the  movement  to  supplant  war  by  arbitration 
and  other  pacific  agencies  is  today  much  more  encouraging  than 
we  have  ever  before  seen  it ;  this,,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nations  are  spending  vastly  greater  sums  on  armaments  and 
preparations  for  war  than  ever  before,  and  the  further  fact  that 
pitiable  panics,  like  the  recent  one  on  our  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
still  more  recent  and  more  pitiable  one  in  Great  Britain,  are  still 
so  frequent.  But  these  panics  and  gigantic  preparations  for  war 
need  not  greatly  discourage  us.  They  are  but  temporary  mani- 
festations of  surviving  paganism.  They  belong  to  the  old  inter- 
nationalism of  brute  force,  of  suspicion  and  fear,  of  self-aggran- 
dizement and  contempt  of  others,  which  is  rapidly  passing  away 
under  the  growing  light  of  reason  and  the  steadily  advancing 
triumph  of  goodwill,  law  and  justice  among  the  nations. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  watched  the  arbitration  and  peace 
movement  grow,  always  with  faith,  but  often  also  with  solici- 
tude and  something  akin  to  despair  at  the  slowness  with  which 
what  seemed  to  us  perfectly  simple  and  imperative  principles 
and  policies  have  made  their  way.  We  have  rejoiced  over  the  great 
and  striking  successes — ^the  memorable  arbitration  settlements, 
the  Hag^e  Conferences,  the  arbitration  treaties  and  the  like.  We 
have  repeated  the  story  of  these  when  there  was  "  nothing  doing," 
in  order  to  sustain  our  courage  and  parry  the  blows  of  scepticism 
and  ridicule  which  have  fallen  upon  us.  But  what  is  the  actual 
situation  in  which  the  friends  of  arbitration  find  themselves  to- 
day? Have  we  any  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  over  the 
events  of  the  past  year? 

It  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  point  out  in  detail  the  gains  of  a 
movement  so  great  and  farreaching  as  ours,  especially  when  we 
attempt  to  measure  its  progress  by  years.  By  decades  and  gen- 
erations it  is  much  easier.  Taking  the  last  twenty  years,  no 
other  humane  movement  has  so  much  to  show  to  its  credit  as 
ours — more  than  a  hundred  settlements  of  controversies  by  arbi- 
tration; more  than  fourscore  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration: 
two  great  official  world  Peace  Conferences;  more  than  a  scort 
of  special  official  international  congresses  and  conferences:  an 
enormous  development  of  pacific  public  opinion,  as  expressed 
through  the  peace  associations,  through  conferences  like  this, 
through  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions that  have  taken  up  the  deliberate  propagation  of  our  cause : 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  and  now  extended 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  the  arbitration  clause  put  into 
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most  recent  treaties  of  commerce ;  an  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice,  set  up  and  already  in  operation  in  Central  America ; 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference; that  of  a  Permanent  High  Court  of  Nations  likewise 
unanimously  opproved.  All  this  in  twenty  years,  most  of  it  in 
ten.    It  is  an  unparalleled  record. 

Among  the  particular  gains  of  the  past  year  must  be  recorded 
first  of  all  the  vast  enlargement  of  public  sentiment  in  all  coun- 
tries in  favor  of,  indeed  in  insistence  upon,  the  completion  with- 
out delay  of  the  system  of  pacific  settlement  of  international 
differences,  so  as  permanently  to  remove  the  risk  of  war  and 
relieve  the  world  from  the  tremendous  burdens  and  anxieties  im- 
posed by  the  present  rivalry  in  armaments.  In  a  despatch  sent 
out  from  Washington  last  week,  President  Taft  is  represented  as 
being  convinced,  from  advices  received  from  every  quarter,  that 
the  civilized  world  is  unanimously  desiring  and  would  welcome 
some  assured  recourse  from  the  danger  of  war.  This  despatch, 
whether  ofScially  inspired  or  not,  unquestionably  represents  the 
general  consensus  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  present  un- 
stable and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  world.  The  President 
is  moving  in  the  only  possible  way  that  intelligent,  conscientious 
and  up-to-date  statesmanship  can  take,  if,  as  the  same  despatch 
claims,  he  is  seriously  contemplating  an  early  move  for  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration,  such  as  will  be  eagerly  welcomed, 
he  believes,  by  the  great  powers,  will  relieve  the  prevailing  tension 
and  anxiety,  and  "  at  least  check  the  enormous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing annual  outlay  for  military  and  naval  purposes." 

It  is  this  strong  and  positive  advance  in  public  sentiment, 
manifesting  itself  among  all  classes — educators,  philanthropists, 
clergymen,  business  men,  working  men,  socialists,  etc.,  and  an 
ever  larger  section  of  the  public  press — in  which  we  should 
chiefly  rejoice  as  we  gather  here  to-day.  For,  after  all,  the 
puMic  sentiment  that  demands  and  compels  arbitration,  that  backs 
and  supports  the  governments  in  their  efforts  after  advanced 
practical  results,  that  bravely  meets  and  stands  up  against  all 
reactionary  criticisms  and  schemes,  is*  worth  more  to  our  cause 
than  any  conceivable  number  of  actual  arbitrations  that  may 
take  place  or  arbitration  treaties  that  may  be  concluded.  Th2 
latter  are  the  fruit,  the  former  is  the  living  tree  which  produces  it. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  progress  of  the  year,  wc 
find  substantial  ground  for  gratulation.  The  International  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  to  which,  since  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  all  the  nations  are  parties,  has  given  fresh  proof  of 
the  prophecies  about  a  permanent  tribunal  which  were  uttered 
here  a  dozen  years  and  more  ago,  before  the  Court  came  into 
existence.     It  has  already  become  the  normal  thing  to  refer  con- 
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trovcfsi^^  to  ity  no  less  than  four  cases  of  difference  having 
been  carried  to  its  bar  within  the  year. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that,  after  so  many  years 
of  friction  among  the  fishermen  themselves  and  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  about  the  trouble,  all  phases  of  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries  controversy  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Court 
for  final  adjustment,  Ex*Secrctary  of  State  Root  and  Ambas- 
sador Bryce  have  put  all  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  British 
Empire,  indeed  of  all  countries,  under  very  great  obligations  to 
them  for  the  tactful  and  masterly  way  in  which  they  have  handled 
this  question  and  put  it  in  the  way  of  final  removal  from  the 
sphere  of  controversy. 

The  second  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  during 
the  year  is  that  of  our  dispute,  or  certain  phases  of  our  dispute, 
with  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  For  thi$  accomplishment  we 
are  indebted  to  the  disappearance  of  former  President  Castro 
from  the  scene,  but  especially  to  the  patient  and  skilful  diplomatic 
work  of  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  with  whose  presence  we  are 
honored  at  this  Conference. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  also  referred  to  the  Hague  Court 
within  the  year  a  boundai^-  dispute  growing  out  of  their  recent 
separation. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the 
Casa-Blanca  difficulty  which  France  and  Germany  have  referred 
to  The  Hague.  The  importance  of  this  case  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  dispute  was  of  any  great  moment,  but  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  France  and  Gennany  who  have  agreed  to  submit 
a  difference  to  the  Hague  Court.  For  nearly  forty  years  these 
two  great  powers  have  stood  apart  in  irreconcilable  antagonism. 
They  have  previously  neither  arbitrated  anytliing,  nor  have  they 
entered  into  any  treaty  of  arbitration.  That  they  have  finally 
become  so  transformed  in  spirit  as  to  be  willing  to  refer  a  dis- 
pute to  third  parties  is  the  capital  thing.  K  I  had  to  point  out 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  event  of  the  year  in  connection 
with  our  movement,  I  should  put  my  .finger  on  the  Casa-Blanca 
arbitration.  This  event  assures  us  that  the  last  bulwarks  of  op- 
position to  the  settlement*  of  controversies  by  arbitration  and 
other  pacific  means  are  breaking  down  and  that  the  culmination 
of  the  movement  in  complete  success  is  not  far  away.  WTien 
France  and  Germany  begin  to  walk  the  ways  of  arbitration  and 
peace  together,  the  whole  of  Europe,  indeed  the  whole  world, 
will  quickly  feel  a  thrill  of  inspiration,  and  the  movcpient  for 
world  peace  will  speedily  quicken  its  pace. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  this  paper  two  days  ago,  the  cable 
brought  us  word  that  a  protocol  for  the  reestablishmcnt  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  France  and  Venezuela  had  been  arranged 
of  the  same  basis  a^  that  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela, 


and  that  this  protocol  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  the  claims 
of  French  citizens  against  Venezuela.  This  doubtless  means 
further  work  for  the  Hague  Court. 

The  past  year  has  been  fruitful  likewise  in  treaties  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration.  During  the  last  year  of  his  Secretaryship  of 
State,  Mr.  Root  signed  treaties  of  arbitration  with  France,  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Japan,  China,  Peru,  Salvador,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Austria  Hungary,  Brazil  and  Denmark,  twenty-four 
in  all.  These  treaties  have  all  been  ratified  by  both  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  Twelve  of  them  have  been  proclaimed  and  the 
other  twelve  will  be  shortly.  A  number  of  similar  treaties  have 
likewise  been  concluded  between  other  countries. during  the  year. 
A  recent  despatch  from  Rio  Janeiro  stated  that  the  Brazilian 
government  was  in  the  process  of  cfoncluding  treaties  with  five  or 
six  different  countries.  The  whole  number  pf  arbitration  treaties, 
therefore,  which  have  been  concluded  since  October  14,  1903, 
when  the  Franco-British  Treaty  was  signed,  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred, possibly  by  this  time  more  than  one  hundred. 

Without  going  into  any  discussion  of  the  serious  obstacles  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration,  which  will  probably  be  discussed  by 
others  before  the  Conference  closes,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  the  Conference  this  year  ought  to  lay  very 
great  stress  upon  two  things.  First,  the  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  the  arbitration  treaties  between  the  nations  in  pairs. 
The  earlier  of  these  treaties  have  already  run  out  and  are  now 
being  renewed.  They  ought  to  be  so  enlarged,  as  they  are  re- 
newed, as  to  cover  practically  all  classes  of  disputes  that  mav 
ever  hereafter  arise  between  the  nations.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  ambiguous  and  practically  meaningless  clause  about 
national  honor  and  vital  interests  should  ever  again  De  inserted 
in  an  arbitration  treaty  between  two  intelligent  governments. 
The  second  thing  on  which  our  Conference  ought  to  lay  stress 
is  the  duty  of  the  governments  which  took  part  in  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  to  conclude  among  themselves,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  to 
be  signed  by  all  the  powers,  and  to  include  all  kinds  of  disputes 
except  such  as  may  involve  the  national  life  and  independence. 
If  President  Taft  is  contemplating  the  step  alluded  to  in  the 
despatch  from  Washington,  which  I  have  cited,  he  ought  to  have 
the  strong  and  unanimous  support,  of  the  representative  men  and 
women  gathered  here.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  a  col- 
league. Professor  Samuel  T.  Button  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.     Perhaps  Professor  Button  will  permit  me 


to  say  that  he  has  accq>ted  an  invitation  from  the  ancient  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala  to  take  part  during  next  summer  in  the  gen- 
eral movement  which  is  going  on  in  the  exchange  of  professors 
by  universities  all  over  the  world. 

THE  NEED  OF  MORE  EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON 

The  growth  of  civilization  has  carried  with  it  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  international  good  will.  Irrespective  of  what 
peace-loving  men  have  been  able  to  do,  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors have  worked  most  effectively.  Racial  movements  and  mi- 
grations whereby  people  have  been  mixed  together,  trade  and 
communication,  making  the  ocean  a  common  highway,  and  filling 
the  air  with  voices  speaking  from  city  to  city  and  from  man  to 
man,  an  international  postal  system  with  ever  cheapening  rates 
for  the  transmission  of  letters,  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
the  centralization  of  world  finance,  the  conservative  attitude  of 
bankers  and  the  quick  participation  of  mankind  in  the  fruits  of 
invention  and  scientific  research, — all  tend  to  bring  the  world 
together,  to  make  each  nation  dependent  upon  and  debtor  to  every 
other  nation. 

Education  and  culture  also,  in  all  their  several  departments 
and  activities  have  favored  a  common  mind  and  common  ideals. 
Not  only  have  universities  and  schools  promoted  intelligence  and 
leadership  toward  democracy,  but  literature,  art,  music,  and  many 
institutions  inspired  by  philanthropy  have  tended  to  lift  and  re- 
fine both  mind  and  heart.  Religion  and  charity  also  have  gen- 
erally softened  human  relations  and  promoted  a  sense  of  syin- 
pathy  and  brotherhood.  In  many  senses  the  world  is  to-day 
united  in  thought  and  desire.  One  can  travel  almost  anywhere 
in  safety  and  comfort.  The  mighty  hunter  now  proceeding  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  Africa  will  make  a  large  portion  of  his 
journey  by  railway  and  steamship.  A  mighty  change  is  taking 
place  in  China  and  even  in  that  most  backward  of  all  nations, 
the  Turkish  Empire,  we  see  a  marvelous  movement  toward  demo- 
cratic forms,,  free  education  and  religious  tolerance,  and  in  spite 
of  the  harrowing  scenes  enacted  in  some  of  the  provinces,  the 
ultimate  end  of  this  new  movement  will  be  peace  at  home  and 
dignity  among  the  nations. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  world  has  attained  peace.  The  common 
people  in  all  civilized  countries  are  utterly  opposed  to  war.  In 
Germany,  France  and  England,  the  memories  and  traditions  of 
stricken  homes  and  the  devastation  of  property  «are  fresh  enough 
and  strong  enough  so  that  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  national 
insult  can  rouse  the  war  spirit. 


The  nations  also  have  taken  official  action  toward  peace.  I 
need  not  recite  the  facts  concerning  the  evolution  of  sincerity 
and  frankness  in  dipk>macy,  the  promising  and  prophetic  results 
of  two  Hague  Conferences,  the  treaty-maJcing  activity  of  recent 
years  in  which  our  own  late  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  The  moral  influence  and  leadership  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference, 
Peace  societies,  national  and  international  congresses,  the  vigor- 
ous propaganda  of  the  Conciliation  Society,  the  increasingly 
determined  attitude  of  labor  organizations  and  socialistic  leaders, 
the  growth  of  international  hospitality,  the  beginnings  made  to- 
ward the  education  of  the  young  in  this  and  other  lands  to  the 
larger  patriotism,  especially  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
which,  by  the  way,  deserves  the  active  support  of  the  members 
of  this  Conference, — ^all  these  forces  and  undertakings  have 
accomplished  and,  as  Dr.  Butler  said,  will  accomplish  great  good. 
I  notice  that  the  excellent  resolutions  passed  at  the  late  Chicago 
Conference,  contain  the  following  opening  sentence: 

"  Resolved  that  public  war  is  now  out  of  date,  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism unworthy  of  our  time,  and  that  the  nations  of  the  world, 
by  joint  ^eement  in  a  league  of  peace  among  themselves,  ought 
to  make  its  occurrence  hereafter  impossible." 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  They  read  with  horror  of  the  massacres  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  war  itself  is  a  massacre,  and  while  its  modern  engines 
of  destruction  in  their  power  to  cause  ruin  and  misery  are  beyond 
imagination,  every  thoughtful  person  condemns  any  national 
policy  which  invites  war  or  even  makes  it  possible.  Two  great 
impending  dangers  threaten  the  nations  to-day:  First,  the  wild 
and  feverish  expenditures  for  armies  and  navies,  causing  sensi- 
tiveness, suspicion  and  fear  and  increasing  the  possibility  of 
conflict.  Second,  the  looting  of  national  treasuries  and  the  con- 
version of  the  people's  money  needed  for  public  welfare,  to 
sinister  purposes  with  the  certainty  of  impoverishment  and 
misery  to  follow.  "The  mills  of  tfie  gods  grind  slowly  but 
they  grind  exceeding  small."  Go  to  certain  great  cities  in 
Europe  (I  will  not  mention  names),  and  see  that  unspeakable 
brand  of  poverty  which  you  find  in  certain  quarters.  The  true 
story  of  the  effects  of  war  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
is  to  be  read  not  in  the  brilliant  battle  paintings  of  Vemet,  or 
in  glorified  history  and  fiction,  but  in  those  streets  of  great  cities 
where  are  crowded  together  the  specters  and  the  semblances  of 
men  and  women,  who  have  inherited  the  accumulated  misery  of 
fenerations  of  want  and  degradation.  You  will  see  that  the  de- 
cadence of  humanity  has  there  gone  far  below  the  plane  of  orig- 
inal sin,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  many  lies  in  early  death  ^nd 
the  gravCr 
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We,  as  a  nation,  are  young,  rich  and  full  of  expectancy  and 
hope.  Our  soil  is  deep,  labor  finds  a  ready  market,  the  foreign 
visitor  remarks  on  visiting  the  great  public  schools  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  our  cities  that  the  diildren  are  clean,  neatly  dressed 
and  happy.  We  provide  free  education  for  both  children  and 
adults.  We  have  never  been  attacked.  We  are  unique  in  being 
widely  separated  from  the  so-called  military  nations.  Remem- 
bering our  history,  the  ideals  of  our  fathers,  their  faith  in  God 
and  tibe  responsibility  which  ever  accompanies  great  gifts,  have 
we  not  as  a  nation  a  duty  to  perform  among  other  nations? 
Shall  we  simply  become  drunken  with  the  glamour  of  war,  with 
its  barbarous  and  effete  practices,  or  shall  we  set  a  manly  and 
noUe  example  of  moderation  and  reserve  and  throw  our  vast 
influence  in  favor  of  extending  arbitration  treaties  so  as  to  make 
them  include  every  question  which  is  likely  to  arise?  The  code 
of  today  does  not  require  a  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel  or  even 
to  strike  back.  Justice  rises  high  above  the  blackguard  and  the 
ruffian. 

What  are  we  doing?  I  have  sufficiently  recognized  the  work 
already  imdertaken  and  accomplished  in  educating  public  senti- 
ment. Much  of  this  work  lacks  effective  guidance  and  proper 
financial  support.  There  should  be,  and  I  trust  there  may  soon 
be,  one  strong  Peace  organization,  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Educative  work  in  all  its  forms  must  be  pushed  more  vigorously. 
But  the  greatest  need  at  the  present  moment  is  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  should  be  focussed  upon  certain  great  practical 
problems.  One  of  these  problems  is  to  be  solved  in  Washington 
and  this  is  the  only  one  to  which  I  will  refer.  Dr.  Kirchwey  will 
deal  with  another,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  recently  suggested  still  an- 
other— the  league  of  peace. 

No  man  or  body  of  men,  so  far  as  J  know,  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  in  controlling  and  shaping  legisla- 
tion concerning  armament,  although  just  now  that  question 
forges  to  the  front.  If  any  great  interest  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, or  the  Catholic  Church,  were  to  manage  its  affairs  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Peace  cause,  it  would  go  into  bankruptcy  and 
into  disfavor  inside  of  six  months.  Neither  the  Peace  Confer- 
ences nor  the  excellent  resolutions  which  they  pass  touch  in  more 
than  a  superficial  way  the  particular  need  to  which  I  refer.  It 
is  distinctly  a  need  of  organization  of  such  a  kind  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  an  adequate  voice — we  have  much  public 
sentiment — which  can  be  heard  at  Washington, — yes,  at  London 
and  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Mohonk  Conference,  I  must  say, 
has  performed  a  notable  service,  and  I  have  recognized  what  the 
American  and  other  Peace  Societies  have  done,  but  a  new  crisis 
has  come  and  more  effective  organizjition  is  needed,    What  sup- 


port  did  those  brave  men  in  the  Senate  and  House  receive  while 
battling  last  year  and  this  year  for  economy,  prudence  and  na- 
tional nobility?  Petitions  were  sent  and  letters  were  written  for 
which  they  were  thankful.  These  methods  are  seen  to  be  in- 
adequate. At  the  International  Conference  at  Munich  two  years 
ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
in  every  country  there  should  be  a  national  council  which,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  all  other  agencies,  should  give  direc- 
tion and  guicknce  to  this  movement.  We  evidently  need  in  the 
United  States  a  group  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  nation  to 
direct  this  work.  Two  or  three  men  of  the  right  calibre  may 
organize  such  a  group  and  the  number  may  be  increased  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  or  even  twenty-five.  It  may  be  called  a  national 
council  but  the  name  is  not  important.  Naturally,  it  must  be 
made  up  of  those  who  are  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  bringing 
the  nation  back  to  ancient  principles  of  simplicity  and  good 
sense.  This  group  of  men  should  be  in  name  and  policy  inde- 
pendent of  the  Peace  Societies,  for  reasons  which  1  will  not 
stop  to  explain,  and  here,  of  course,  we  must  recognize  an 
obstacle  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  can  be  overcome.  The  men 
of  influence  in  our  universities,  boards  of  trade,  great  indus- 
tries and  churches  are  all  very  busy.  There  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  give  tfie  kind  of  service  required.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  can  be  done.  Having  such  a  committee  or  coun- 
cil, subsidiary  groups  should  be  formed  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  for  the  object  in  view  is  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day, 
and  in  every  state  there  should  be  an  active  and  determined  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  leaders  of  public  sentiment  and  those  who 
are  to  control  affairs.  Candidates  for  State  assemblies  and  for 
Congress  should  be  interrogated  as  to  their  principles,  so  that 
the  people  may  know  what  policies  they  will  advocate.  The 
united  sentiment  of  the  nation  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  committed 
to  a  conservative  policy  should  be  brought  to  bear  through  the 
central  committee  upon  the  government  at  Washington.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  not  distant  future  means  will  be 
available  for  such  work  as  this  and  I  believe  an  appeal  from  a 
truly  authoritative  central  committee  for  money  to  support  such 
a  campaign  as  I  have  described,  will  meet  with  response.  Too 
many  of  the  good  things  proposed  for  world  peace  are  on  paper 
and  too  many  good  men  think  well  and  talk  justly  but  are  not 
enlisted  in  the  real  active  work.  There  can  be  no  effective 
organization  which  is  expressed  simply  in  lists  of  names  with 
great  titles.  No  other  business  can  be  managed  in  that  way 
and  sincere  moi  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  both  time  and  money 
to  help  the  nation  out  of  the  danger  into  which  she  has  fallen. 

Such  a  human  machine  as  I  am  describing  will  become  inter- 
national in  character,  for  it  will  ally  itself  >yith  sjqijlar  groups 
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abroad  which  are  working  for  the  same  end.  The  proper  work- 
ing of  this  body  would  mean  at  least  one  anniul  conference  in 
Washington  to  which  delegates  should  come  from  all  the  states, 
and  to  which  senators,  representatives,  and  government  officials, 
and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  should  be  invited.  This  con- 
ference should  be  less  for  hearing  papers  and  addresses  than  for 
consultation,  committee  work  and  personal  appeal.  The  cliar- 
acter  and  sincerity  of  the  nation  should  here  fiiKl  expression  not 
in  radical  propositions  hazarding  the  high  and  honorable  posi- 
tion held  by  our  army  and  navy,  but  rather  in  preserving  it. 
Personality,  acting  under  strong  conviction,  is  powerful  even 
when  silent.  Verbal  propaganda  is,  of  course,  one  of  our 
greatest  weapons,  but  the  time  has  come  for  action.  The  situ- 
ation we  are  facing  looks  mor^  critical  than  it  did  two  years  ago. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  things  have,  in  a  measure,  gone  by 
default.  The  long  voyage  of  the  battleships,  glorious  as  it  was 
in  some  ways,  placed  us  in  a  false  position  before  the  world. 
Our  enormous  appropriations  for  armament  are  raising  serious 
questions  in  the  chancellories  of  Europe.  Our  competency  to 
help  other  nations  is  diminished/  We  cannot  administer  the 
Emanuel  treatment  to  them  unless  we  believe  in  the  God  of 
nations  and  we  are  ourselves  psychologically  and  ethically  sound. 
I  did  not  expect  to  do  more  than  to  hint  at  a  single  phase 
of  our  great  problem.  We  have  grounds  for  encouragement  in 
seeking  a  better  and  more  self-conscious  organization  of  forces 
all  along  the  line  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  in  the  very  near 
future  such  a  new  and  efficient  synthesis  of  forces  as  will  be 
consonant  with  a  great  free  nation  whose  true  mission  it  is  to 
lead  the  world  toward  the  light.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  present  another  colleague  who  gives 
himself  generously  to  every  public  service  and  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  American  Committee  appointed  by  the  Berne 
Peace  lUircaii  to  study  the  question  of  limitation  of  annaments. 
Dr.  (1kor(.k  W.  KiRCHWEY,  Dean  of  the  (Columbia  University 
Law  School. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LIMITATION  OF 
ARMAMENTS 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY,  LL.  D. 

We  are  met  at  a  fortunate  time  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  For  a  long  time  it  has  presented  itself 
as  an  aspiration  of  humanity,  as  an  opportunity  of  statesmanship, 
as  a  demand  of  civilation.  Now,  thanks  to  the  mad  struggle  rvf 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  naval  supremacy,  it  stands  forth 
3uddenly  revealed  as  the  supreme  test  of  the  capacity  of   our 
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western  world  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  civilization.  Hither- 
to from  the  heights  of  our  proud  isolation,  we  have  coolly  counted 
the  cost  of  militarism  in  treasure  and  human  wretchedness,  have 
pitied  and  fulminated  and  condemned.  Now  at  last  with  the 
poison  tingling  in  our  own  veins,  we  know  that  the  problem  is 
one  that  must  be  solved  and  that  without  delay.  For  to  declare 
it  insoluble  is  to  declare  the  bankruptcy  of  statesmanship ;  to  con- 
demn its  attempted  solution  as  impracticable  is  to  confess  the 
collapse  of  our  civilization.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  final 
term  of  the  mathematical  progression  upon  wliich  the  great 
powers  have  entered  is  infinity  and  that  the  waste  of  the  re- 
sources of  life  which  it  involves  will  go  on  increasing  in  an  ac- 
celerating ratio  of  destruction.  So  long  as  the  competition  of 
the  powers  was  confined  to  their  military  establishments  there 
was  an  obvious  limit  to  their  expansion;  that  limit  is  reached 
when  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  state  has  been  placed  in  the 
ranks.  But  the  struggle  for  naval  supremacy  finds  no  logical 
conclusion  save  national  bankruptcy  or  war — ^and  it  is  with  this 
portentous  fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  we  have  come  together 
to-day  for  the  benign  purpose  to  which  this  Conference  is 
dedicated. 

I  do  not  forget  that  that  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  international  peace  through  arbitration,  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. Inter  armas  leges  silnnt.  The  still,  small  voice  of  the 
law  can  not  be  heard  in  the  din  of  arms.  True,  like  the  false 
prophets  of  Judah,  we  cry  Peace!  Peace!  But  there  is  no 
peace.  These  serried  ranks  of  Dreadnaughts  which  face  each 
other  in  the  narrow  seas  are  not  sent  forth  on  errands  of  mercy. 
Their  avowed  purpose  is  to  maintain  or  vindicate  the  superior 
force  of  the  nations  marshalHng  them,  and  supremacy  maintained 
by  force  is  war.  No,  believe  me,  my  friends ;  in  the  presence  of 
these  embattled  fleets  and  armies  of  the  most  Christian  nations 
of  Europe,  the  angel  of  arbitration  shrinks  back  dismayed  and  for- 
gotten. We  must  change  our  order  of  attack.  Not  arbitration 
first  and  then  the  dissolution  of  armaments ;  but  first  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  mitigation  of  the  passions  which  swell- 
ing armaments  engender,  that  arbitration  may  have  her  way. 

I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  growth  of  the  demand,  becom- 
ing ever  more  insistent,  that  something  shall  be  done  to  check 
the  madness  which  I  have  described.  The  history  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  so  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Scott,  Prof.  Hull  and 
Mr.  Mead  in  their  recent  writings  that  I  may  be  excused  glean- 
ing after  them.  I  will  rather  confine  myself  to  such  an  exposi- 
tion as  the  time  permits  of  the  agencies  now  definitely  at  work 
and  of  the  plans  which  they  are  promoting. 

First  in  the  field  and  first,  perhaps,  in  importance  thus  far  is 
the  English  Committee  which  was  created  in  1906  primarily  for 
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the  purpose  of  formulating  the  views  of  thoughtful  Englishmen 
on  the  more  important  matters  to  come  before  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  The  committee  was  a  very  strong  one,  containing 
many  men  of  distinguished  character  and  ability,  and  it  sub- 
mitted a  carefully  considered  report  on  the  "  Arrest  of  Arma- 
ments,"   Its  first  resolution  read  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  chief  question  to  be  brought  before  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  should  be  that  of  an  agreement  for  a  general  limitation  oi 
armaments,  and  that  the  British  Government  should  make  proposals  to 
this  end. 

Its  more  important  specific  recommendations  were 

(i)  That  Great  Britain  seek  to  persuade  the  powers  to  agree  to  a 
proportional  reduction  of  naval  and  military  expenditure  for  five  years; 
or,  failing  such  agreement,  that  Great  Britain  propose  an  arrest  of  ex- 
penditure for  three  vears  with  a  view  to  reduction  at  a  later  date; 

(2)  That  there  be  established  at  the  Hague  technical  committees 
charjg^ed  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  such  agreements  were 
earned  out  and  to  give  expert  advice  to  the  governments  desiring  the 
same;  and 

(3)  That  the  agreements  should  provide  for  a  reference  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  of  any  differences  arising  in  the  course  of 
their  execution. 

The  futile  treatment  of  the  problem  by  the  Conference  is  well 
known.  Great  Britain,  urged  on  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  numerous  other  organizations,  did,  indeed,  present 
the  matter,  but  it  was  rather  as  a  pious  aspiration  than  as  a 
practical  project.  The  only  definite  suggestion  made  was  an 
expression  of  the  willingness  of  great  Britain  to  communicate 
each  year  to  the  powers  that  would  do  the  same  its  plan  of  con- 
structing new  war-ships  and  the  expenditures  which  this  plan 
will  require,  as  a  basis  for  an  interchange  of  views  on  the  re- 
duction which  by  common  agreement  may  be  effected.  It  is 
evident  that  the  temper  of  the  Conference  was  not  favorable  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  problems.  The  need  felt  by 
Russia  of  rehabilitating  her  naval  establishment  after  its  de- 
struction by  Japan  and  the  desire  of  Germany  to  reduce  the 
disparity  of  her  sea-power  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  combined  to  render  the  discussion  of  the  question  inop- 
portune. So  the  British  delegate  contented  himself  with  moving 
that  it  was  "  highly  desirable  "  that  the  governments  take  up  the 
serious  study  of  the  question,  and  this  resolution  was,  we  are 
informed,  adopted  "  by  acclamation." 

The  next  specific  proposal  given  to  the  world  was  submitted 
to  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  held  in  London  last  year  by  a 
special  international  comnTittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
congress  of  the  preceding  year  in  Munich.  This  proposal  which 
was  unanimously  carried  in  the  Congress,  was  that  the  British 
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Government  be  urged  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations  with 
otiier  powers  for  a  common  arrest  of  naval  armaments  and  that 
a  special  conference  of  the  chief  naval  powers  be  called  without 
delay  in  order  that  a  practical  plan  for  such  a  standstill  may  be 
elaborated  and  put  into  operation  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Third  Hague  Conference,  when,  if  it  has  worked  successfully, 
it  may  lead  to  a  more  general  agreement.  The  Congress  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  for  the  moment,  a  practical  method 
of  such  an  arrest  of  armaments  would  be  an  agreement  by  the 
contracting  states  for  a  short  term  of  years  not  to  exceed  the 
average  total  expenditure  on  army  and  navy,  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately, during  a  similar  preceding  period. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  resolutions  have  thus  far  been 
fruitful  of  results.  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  Great  Britain 
has  in  some  delicate  manner  conveyed  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment an  intimation  that  if  she  were  pressed,  she  mit^ht  con- 
ceivably be  induced  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  that  great 
and  friendly  power,  but  the  increasing  din  of  war  preparation 
wafted  across  the  channel  has  apparently  given  the  German  gov- 
ernment pause. 

A  third  agency  instituted  for  the  special  purpose  under  con- 
sideration is  the  group  of  committees  on  the  limitation  of  arma-, 
ments  formed  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau.     The 
American    committee    was   organized   last   summer     under    the 
chairmanship  of  Senator   Burton  and  has,  after  much  corres- 
pondence and  consultation  with  leading  statesmen  and  others, 
formulated  a  tentative  program.     It  has  not  seemed  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  wise  for  it  to  enter  into  the  debatable 
technical   field   and  make    suggestions   of   a    specific    character. 
Whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  limi- 
tation of  expenditure  as  proposed  by  the  European  agencies  or 
in  a  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  powers,  arresting  the  expan- 
sion of  their  armaments  for  a  term  of  years,  or,  as  suggested  by 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  restriction  as  to  the  size  of  new  war- 
ships to  be  constructed,  or  in  the  creation  of  a  central  bureau 
of  the  powers  with  authority  to  preserve  the  balance  of  military 
and  naval  power,  or  in .  a  combination  of  two  or,  more  of  these 
methods   it   is   difficult   to   say.     These   are   debatable   questions 
upon    which    an    American    committee    without    expert    knowl- 
edge    or     official     character    may     well     hesitate     to     express 
a    confident    opinion.       But    the    Committee    has    not     rested 
content    with    the     conclusion     announced     at     the    beginning 
of    this    paper,    that    the    desperate    character    of    the    prob- 
lem   renders    its    solution    necessary    and    therefore    possible. 
It  has,  from  a  study  of  the  international  situation  and  of  the 
opinions  of  living  statesmen,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
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posal  to  check  the  inordinate  growth  of  armaments  by  interna- 
tional agreement  is  not  an  iridescent  dream  of  the  visionary  and 
sentimentalist,  but  a  measure  of  practical  statesmanship ;  that  the 
hesitation  of  the  powers  to  take  the  problem  vigorously  in  hand 
has  not  been  due  to  its  inherent  difficulties,  least  of  all  to  a 
conviction  of  its  impracticability,  but  solely  to  local  conditions 
of  a  temporary  character  and  to  international  fear  and  jealousies 
springing  out  of  those  conditions.  These  conditions — especially 
the  threatening  preponderance  of  British  sea-power  and  the 
abasement  and  humiliation  of  Russia — are  tending  to  disappear 
and  with  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
states  of  Western  Europe  will  come  the  opportunity  of  states- 
manship. 

But  the  Committee  whose  views  I  am  presenting  goes  further. 
It  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  in  the  relations  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  at  the  present  time  such  a  state  of  tension  and  such 
a  degree  of  mutual  distrust  as  to  render  it  well-nigh  impossible 
for  anyone  of  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  movement. 
There  remains  only  one  voice  of  sufficient  authority  to  command 
a  hearing,  that  of  our  own  favored  land — set  in  abiding  peace  and 
security  within  her  enveloping  seas,  lifted  high  above  the  pas- 
sions of  international  strife — ^and  it  is  to  that  voice  that  we 
make  our  appeal.  It  is  accordingly  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
to  urge  upon  the  President  the  great  opportunity  as  well  as  the 
high  duty  which  this  critical  stage  in  international  relations 
presents  to  him — an  opportunity  to  serve  civilization  and  human- 
ity such  as  has  come  to  no  president  since  Lincoln,  a  duty  more 
pressing  than  any  other  that  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
face.  He  will  be  asked  to  invite  all  the  great  military  and  naval 
powers  to  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
agreeing  upon  some  effective  plan  for  limiting  the  growth  and, 
if  possible,  for  reducing  the  present  size  of  military  and  naval 
armaments,  such  conference  to  be  held  a  year  or  niore  after  the 
date  of  the  call,  the  powers  accepting  the  invitation  to  appoint 
at  once  technical  commissions  in  every  state  to  study  the 
problems  involved  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

That  the  leading  nations  would  gladly  respond  to  such  an 
appeal  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  they 
would  address  themselves  to  the  task  before  them  with  a  zeal 
and  resolution  which  could  issue  only  in  success,  I  cannot  doubt. 
For  be  it  remembered  that  the  problem  in  its  present  form  is  a 
new  one — for  the  first  time  in  history  the  game  is  played  with- 
out a  limit,  and,  further,  that  the  competition  is  a  forced,  not 
a  voluntary  one.  It  is  with  no  elation,  with  no  splendid  sense 
of  confidence  and  safety  that  the  powers  are  multiplying  their 
military  and  naval  resources.  It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  they  "  stretch  forth  lame  hands  of 
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faith,  and  grope  "  and,  as  the  President  of  the  Conference  has 
shown  us  in  the  powerful  address  deKvered  by  him  this  morning, 
eagerly  seek  the  assistance  of  the  world  that  lives  and  moves 
outside  the  mad-house  in  which  they  are  pent  up.  Here  then 
is  our  opportunity  and  our  duty. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  We  have  not 
only  duties  and  opportunities;  we  have  rights  as  well;  and  one 
of  those  rights  is  to  live  in  peace  and  security  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals  that  none 
liveth  unto  himself  and  none  dieth  unto  himself.  !No  two  powers 
can  come  into  conflict  without  embarrassing  and  injuring  other 
powers.  When  this  conflict  takes  on  the  form  of  open  war, 
this  right  of  neutral  nations  to  pursue  their  peaceful  way  with 
the  least  possible  interference  from  the  belligerents  has  long  been 
asserted  and  its  complete  vindication  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  modem  international  law.  But  it  is  becoming  equally  clear 
that  peaceful,  industrial  nations  have  an  equal  right  to  be  se- 
cure from  the  alarms  of  threatened  war.  That  a  nation  should 
by  the  rivalry  of  two  other  nations  be  forced  to  forsake  the 
path  of  peaceful  development  and  purchase  security  at  the  price 
fixed  by  their  mad  competition  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  can- 
not long  be  tolerated.  In  so  far  as  we  are  the  victims  of  this 
process,  we  have  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  any  means  short 
of  war — for  the  alternative  is  that  "  armed  peace  "  which  is 
scarcely  less  awful  than  war  itself. 

And  so,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  come  to  my  topic  and  to 
the  end  of  my  paper  at  the  same  time.  There  has  been  no 
"systematic  study  of  limitation  of  armaments,"  if  by  that  is 
meant  the  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  military  needs 
of  the  great  powers  in  view  of  their  public  responsibilities,  the 
concentration  or  distribution  of  their  territory,  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  trade  and  of  the  proper  distribution  of  power 
among  them.  This  were,  indeed,  "  a  parlous  quest  "  and  one  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  But  there  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  abundant  study  of  such  practical  questions  as  the  compara- 
tive cost  and  utility  of  the  various  units  of  military  and  naval 
strength,  the  relative  weight  and  eflRciency  of  the  sea  and  land 
power  of  the  principal  nations  of  Christendom  and  the  like,  and 
here  we  have  a  great  and  growing  body  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  our  deliberations. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  what  is  wanted  is  not  more  knowl- 
edgre  but  a  better  will,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  that 
will  exists  today,  all  that  remains  is  for  us  to  open  the  door  that 
it  may  have  its  way.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  General  discussion  will  now  be  welcome. 

Dr.  Trueblood:  Before  discussion  is  begun  I  rise  to  move 
that  the  Conference  ask  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
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ence  to  take  up  the  subject  presented  by  Dr.  Button  in  his  paper, 
the  question  of  the  creation  of  a  National  Peace  Council  to  repre- 
sent and  act  for  all  the  peace  forces  of  the  country.  (  Motion 
carried.) 

Mr.  Joshua  L.  Bailey^  of  Philadelphia:  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
have  listened  with  great  admiration,  approval  and  instruction 
to  all  that  has  been  presented  here  this  morning,  touching  the 
matter  of  arbitration.  Another  question  which  I  think  is  not  sec- 
ondary to  it  is  the  limitation  of  armaments.  There  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  me  intimately  connected  with  the  latter  subject, 
but  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made. 

While  we  are  in  conference  here,  another  great  body  is  sitting 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  their  chief  aim  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  to  devise  some  method  of  increasing  the  revenue  to  meet 
a  possible  deficit,  a  necessity  which  has  arisen  chiefly  because  of 
the  extraordinary  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  particularly  for  the  construction  of  battle- 
ships, and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all  other 
nations  and  no  prospect  of  war  near  or  even  remote. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  receive  due  consideration  here. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College.  Mr. 
Chairman:  I  rejoice  in  such  addresses  as  we  have  heard  this 
morning,  thoroughly  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  great  obstacle 
toward  carrying  out  the  ideals  of  international  arbitration  is  re- 
liance on  physical  force  a  recognition  that  assures  of  a  great 
advance.  I  believe  the  great  lesson  for  us  is  to  be  in  advance  of 
our  time,  to  believe  the  progress  of  the  world  is  written  In 
idealism,  to  believe  that  education  is  going  to  accomplish  the 
work  that  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish  for  international  justice. 
I  believe,  and  have  often  said  on  this  floor,  the  things  for  us 
to  eradicate  arc  international  prejudice,  international  suspicion, 
international  hatred,  everything  that  prevents  us  from  realizing 
and  appreciating  the  unity  of  our  race  and  the  certainty  that 
God  shall  come  to  his  own  in  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

If  we  believe  in  arbitration  we  will  have  arbitration;  if  we  be- 
lieve in  righteousness  we  will  have  righteousness ;  if  we  believe 
in  putting  down  these  great  armaments  we  will  say  to  the  men 
whom  we  can  influence  in  the  councils  of  our  nation :  "  We  de- 
mand of  our  country  that  she  shall  be  a  lamp  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth."     (Applause.) 

Dr.  W.  P.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  University  Law 
School:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  not 
only  with  the  papers  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning 
but  the  spirit  that  seems  so  prevalent  here,  favoring  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament.     I  will   read  a  sentence  or  two  which   I 
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quote  from  the  first  paper  and  which  seems  to  me  to  express  the 
sentiment  existing  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  compose 
this  assembly. 

Our  honored  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  in  that  part  of  his  paper  touch- 
ing this  subject  said :  **  No  one  wishes  more  than  I  that  armies 
and  navies  might  be  largely  done  away  with,  and  no  one  ap- 
preciates more  keenly  the  economic  distress  which  great  arma- 
ments impose  on  the  people.  *  *  *  There  is  one  ray  of 
hope;  it  is  this,  for  some  strong  nation  to  take  the  initiative  and 
a  decided  step  in  the  limitation  or  reduction  of  armaments.  Of 
all  the  nations  there  is  only  one  that  could  take  the  initiative  and 
that  is  the  United  States." 

This  exactly  represents  my  views.  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  time  not  when  we  should  forget  or  abandon  arbitration,  be- 
cause that  time  will  never  come,  but  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  should  cease  to  pass  resolutions  upon  the  subject  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  public  sentiment.  Public  sentiment 
has  long  since  adopted  the  principle  of  arbitration.  It  is  well 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  cannot  again  fall  back  of 
that  position.  Having  already  established  it,  we  are  ready,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  a  resolution  by  this  Conference  on  the  important 
subject  of  lessening  the  expenditure  for  armaments.  For,  as  our 
speakers  have  said  this  morning,  the  logic  of  events  points  to 
the  United  States  to  lead  in  a  world-effort  to  reduce  armaments. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Mohonk  Conference  Is 
looked  to  for  leadership  and  for  the  most  advanced  opinion 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  international  peace.  And 
so  if  the  United  States  is  to  lead  the  world,  each  member  of 
this  Conference  is  made  to  feel  a  great  responsibility  in  ref- 
erence to  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution.  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  as  one  member  of  the  Conference  to  express  myself 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  looking  to  the  lessening  of  the  armaments 
of  the  world,  and  I  trust  we  will  not  adjourn  without  adopting 
in  our  platform  such  a  resolution.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  ajoumed  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  first 
speaker  of  this  evening  a  diplomat  familiar  to  this  Conference 
and  in  receipt  of  its  esteem  and  regard  not  only  for  his  personal 
accomplishments  but  for  the  official  station  he  so  admirably  fills— 
the  Bolivian  Minister,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  HON.  ELIHU  ROOT  TO  THE 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  SENOR  DON  IGNACIO  CALDERON 

It  is  two  years  since  I  had  first  the  honor  of  addressing  you 
under  the  auspices  of  our  beloved  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  to-day  I 
am  much  pleased  to  find  myself  again  in  the  midst  of  so  distin- 
guished a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  right  over  force,  are  pledged  to 
extend  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
homicidal  wars. 

A  world  embracing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pacific  solution 
of  international  difficulties  becomes  each  day  more  pronounced. 
The  spirit  of  justice,  which  with  irresistible  power  spreads 
according  as  the  peoples  approach  more  and  more  each  other, 
is  destined  finally  to  master  the  brutal  instinct  of  war. 

Sceptics,  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  these  peace  conferences  and 
who  have  faith  alone  in  the  power  belched  from  the  cannon's 
mouth,  forget  that  it  is  not  this  but  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and 
justice  which  form  the  base  and  the  columns  of  civilized  nations. 

The  untilled  fields  abound  for  the  most  part  in  noxious  weeds 
which  the  patient  labor  of  the  toiler  roots  out,  sowing  in  the  place 
thereof  the  useful  seeds,  that  nature  mav  with  bountiful  crops 
recompense  his  eflForts.  So  in  the  world  of  ideas  it  is  necessary  to 
combat  the  untamed  instincts  of  force  and  to  cultivate  sane  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  rooting  these  in  the  mind  and  in  the  heart  of 
man  until  they  become  his  sole  rule  of  conduct. 

This  noble  work  of  propaganda  is  that  which  assemblies  such 
as  this  Conference  are  called  to  fulfil.  We  must  struggle  in 
order  to  instill  into  the  individual  conscience,  to  form  what  is 
called  public  opinion,  the  sentiment  that  right  and  justice  need 
neither  force  nor  murder  to  maintain  their  dominion  over  the 
peoples.    Vain  will  be  every  effort  to  extirpate  armed  conflicts 
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until  the  conviction  shall  be  made  to  permeate  the  civic  mass  that 
there  is  in  the  world  nothing  more  wasteful  and  cruel  than,  in  the 
name  of  right  and  political  exigency,  to  bring  down  upon  a  whole 
people  mourning  and  desolation. 

The  American  Continent,  where  democracy  is  the  organic  base 
of  the  countries  thereof,  is  without  doubt  the  land  most  appro- 
priate for  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  international 
arbitration  as  an  invariable  standard  for  the  solution  of  every 
kind  of  difference. 

In  Europe  the  system  of  Continental  equilibrium,  traditional 
ri\'alries  in  supremacy,  diversity  in  political  constitutions  and 
many  other  causes  of  divergence,  make  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated the  adoption  of  arbitration!  In  matters  aflfecting  their 
natural  self-love,  their  preponderancy  and  historical  antagonisms, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  a  solution  will  be  sought  outside  the 
arbitrament  of  war. 

The  American  nations  fortunately  were  all  born  from  the 
impulse  of  a  common  sentiment  of  independence  and  sought 
inspiration  for  their  organization  in  the  only  sovereignty  natural 
and  legitimate,  popular  sovereignty.  In  this  community  of 
aspirations,  whose  essence  is  res|>ect  for  the  will  of  the  people  in 
framing  its  government,  has  been  born  a  new  and  generous  prin- 
ciple of  international  community  based  on  an  identity  of  ideals 
which  may  be  condensed  in  the  maxim,  "  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  Inspired  by  these  sentiments,  expression  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  modern  democracies,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
political  combinations  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  so-called 
first-class  powers  live  forever  on  guard,  consuming  in  stupendous 
military  preparations  the  millions  wrung  from  burdensome 
taxation. 

Much  have  the  Spanish  American  republics  been  criticized  and 
blamed  for  the  spirit  of  disorder  supposed  to  dominate  them, 
forgetting  that  the  customs  and  the  education  received  from  the 
mother  country  were  not  the  same  as  were  inculcated  in  the 
English  colonists  to  North  America,  for  according  to  the  very  apt 
observation  of  that  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Root,  the  capacity  for 
self-government  is  not  a  natural  gift  to  man  but  is  an  art  to  be 
learned.  This  laborious  period  of  apprenticeship  having  passed, 
the  greater  number  of  the  republics  to-day  press  on  with  feet 
firm  planted  in  the  road  of  evolution  and  progress.  This  is 
attested  by  the  increase  of  their  foreign  commerce,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  ways  of  communication,  the  impulse  given  to  public 
instruction  and  the  free  and  fair  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
pledge  of  order  and  good  government.  This  ever  increasing 
movement  of  progress  foretells  a  future  full  of  greatness  and 
well  being. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  international  relations  of  the  American 
republics  which  should  lead  them  to  other  than  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  their  differences.  The  vexatious  questions  of  boundaries, 
source  of  much  heated  feeling  and  in  past  years  occasion  of 
serious  conflicts,  have  been  already,  or  are  now  in  process  of  being 
settled  by  arbitration.  This  recourse  is  for  the  small  and  feeble 
countries  a  shield  of  protection  for  their  rights  and  a  prized 
trophy  at  the  shrine  of  justice. 

On  this  occasion  I  owe  it  to  the  Conference  to  recall  with  pro- 
found and  sincere  admiration  the  beneficent  influence  which,  in  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  universal  concord,  has  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Root  to  bear  upon  the  international  relations  of  this  republic, 
placing  it  in  the  forefront  of  modern  nations  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  right.  The  simple  relation  of  his  acts  without  detailed 
commentary,  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  the  highmindedness  and 
generosity  of  view  with  which  so  faithfully  he  has  interpreted 
that  spirit  of  justice  characteristic  of  the  thinking  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

In  his  historic  voyage  to  South  America,  the  distinguished  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  now  Senator  from  New  York,  expressed  with 
inspiring  eloquence  the  true  sentiments  of  a  great  nation,  when 
in  these  memorable  words  he  outlined  a  complete  program  of 
Pan-American  international  concord: 

"We  wish."  said  he,  "for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no 
territory  except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty 
over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the 
smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitied  to  as 
much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance 
of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the  oppresson  of 
the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges,  or 
powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede  to  every  American  Repubhc. 
We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow  in 
wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit;  but  our  conception  of  the  true  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but 
to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger." 

The  absolute  conviction  with  which  these  fine  principles  were 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Root  sufficed  to  dissipate  distrust,  to  destroy 
prejudice  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  approach 
that  time  and  later  evidences  of  the  same  policy  of  respect  for 
the  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  other  republics  have,  I  hope, 
cemented  into  a  lasting  structure.  The  Spanish  American  repub- 
lics received  with  fervor  the  words  of  friendship  contained  in 
these  declarations,  so  full  of  noble  and  shining  ideals  whose 
reflex  breathed  an  air  full  of  justice  and  Pan-American  fraternity. 

To  the  eflForts  of  Mr.  Root  is  due  in  a  great  part  that  all  the 
American  republics  were  represented  in  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference and  took  part  in  its  deliberations  with  the  same  rank  as 
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sovereign  and  independent  entities  as  the  other  nations  there 
assembled.  At  that  Conference,  following  his  instructions,  the 
United  States  delegates  introduced  and  obtained  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  prohibiting  the  use  of  force,  in  compulsive  settle- 
ment of  governmental  obligations  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  other 
nations. 

This  agreement  has  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  shameful 
practices  and  to  a  most  unjust  abuse  of  force.  The  truth  is  that 
scarcely  without  a  single  exception  in  all  the .  cases  of  armed 
intervention,  in  which  the  great  powers  were  both  judge  and 
interested  party,  coercion  was  enforced  on  behalf  of  absolutely 
fraudulent  claims  made  by  adventurers,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
a  state  of  disorder  in  some  of  the  republics,  obtained  unconscion- 
able concessions  in  order  to  have  a  base  for  claims. 

In  the  conclusion  of  twenty-four  international  arbitration  treaties 
with  a  majority  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia, 
Mr.  Root  has  placed  the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
peoples  who  seek  justice  through  law,  and  so  has  given  an  edifying 
example  to  other  nations  for  the  banishment  of  force  in  settlement 
of  every  international  diflference. 

South  America  owes  to  this  great  statesman  another  act  of 
high  and  most  important  significance.  In  the  arbitration  treaty 
with  England  respecting  the  disputed  question  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast  fisheries,  Mr.  L.  M.  Drago  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  arbitrators.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  these  international  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  great  powers  and  dealing  with  a  matter  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  a  citizen  of  Latin-America  is  called  in  as  judge.  This 
designation,  so  flattering  to  Mr.  Drago,  is  at  the  same  time  an  act 
of  transcendental  significance  in  that  both  the  United  States  and 
England  recognize  in  Latin-American  statesmen  the  high  standard 
of  honor  and  the  aptitude  for  deciding  with  sane  and  right  judg- 
ment complicated  questions  affecting  th^ir  interests,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  they  are  entitled  to  the  confident  belief  that  in  their 
award  all  the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  will  be  impartially 
considered.  It  is  a  step  forward  through  the  open  participation 
of  the  American  nationalities  in  the  common  labor  of  confirming 
the  reign  of  international  justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tire  you  with  a  complete  relation  of  Mr. 
Root's  work  in  the  re-establishment  of  amicable  relations  with 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  the  pacification  of  the  Central  American 
republics,  the  agreements  for  smoothing  out  the  custom-house 
bickering's  with  Germany  and  France,  and  the  delineation  of  a 
policy  of  concord  and  mutual  consideration  with  Japan  and  China. 
All  these  acts  bear  in  themselves  the  seal  of  a  perfect  and 
admirable  spirit  of  fealty  and  good  faith,  a  statesman's  most 
grlorious  crest.     (Applause.) 
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The  Almighty  has  planted  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  a 
divine  spark  of  loye  and  justice  which  in  all  times  and  in  all 
societies  are  the  forces  which  sustain  and  impel  it. 

The  deafening  roar  of  the  factories,  the  masterful  power  of 
steam  and  electricity,  annihilating  space  and  conquering  time  in 
their  unceasing  career,  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
cities,  the  pride  and  the  power  of  a  people  at  the  climax  of  their 
strength  and  onward  march,  are  simple  manifestations  of  well 
being  and  material  progress  and  will  pass  away  as  have  passed 
other  grandeur  and  other  civilizations,  now  covered  with  the  dust 
of  oblivion.  But  without  doubt  something  survives  this  vanishing 
away.  It  is  the  ideals  which  give  a  soul  to  the  peoples  and 
illuminate  their  career  and  which  will  live  and  be  immortal, 
pointing  the  way  to  newer  horizons  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Those  who  accuse  the  American  people  of  having  no  other 
thought  than  the  almighty  dollar,  neither  know  nor  have  pondered 
that  athw^art  this  marvelous  and  feverish  industrial  activity  is 
another  manifestation,  less  clamorous  but  more  fervent  and  pro- 
found. It  is  the  expression  of  the  noble  sentiments  of  a  great 
people,  and  shows  how  false  the  idea  of  supposing  that  all  here  is 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  dollars  and  cents.  Were  it  so,  hope 
in  the  final  triumph  of  right  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of 
democracy  would  be  lost. 

Fortunately  these  noble  aspirations  of  justice  and  fraternity 
exist  not  in  vain  in  the  heart  of  man.  Nowhere  do  we  find  more 
beautiful  or  numerous  tributes  paid  to  these  virtues  than  here. 
This  very  Conference,  dedicated  to  the  promulgation  and  diffusion 
of  international  arbitration  ideas,  is  a  fine  proof  of  a  vigorous 
national  sentiment  condemning  the  resort  to  arms  when  is  open 
the  peaceful  highway  of  international  arbitration. 

That  people  who  with  firm  protest  raised  its  voice  condemning 
the  murder  of  defenseless  Jews  and  peaceful  Armenians,  who 
with  praiseworthy  disinterestedness  lent  its  support  and  help  to  a 
sister  republic  in  order  to  establish  firmly  its  independence,  who 
outpoured  rivers  of  blood  and  treasure  to  uproot  slavery  in  its 
own  midst,  who,  first  to  give  help  in  great  misfortunes,  responded 
with  generous  promptitude  in  succor  of  the  destroyed  Italian 
cities,  is  without  doubt  the  people  called  to  bear  aloft  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  world  the  standard  of  international  arbitration, 
for  moreover  this  people  has  the  strength  and  the  power  sufficient 
to  make  right  respected  and  to  defend  it,  for  on  right  is  based 
its  e:reatness. 

The  strength  of  moral  sentiment  which  in  this  country  is  so 
strongly  shown  in  support  of  the  ideal  of  international  peace  and 
brotherhood  is  an  important  factor  of  its  final  adoption. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  justice  radiating  from  the  magnificent 
starry  constellation  borne  on  the  flag  of  this  great  Republic,  the 
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other  nations  of  America  itli^rch  on  finii  set  in  the  foltd  of  right 
to  proclaim  the  reign  of  peace  and  love  which  is  the  eternal  law 
of  the  universe,  established  by  Him  who  has  dominion,  time 
without  end.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence 
of  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Qiairman  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  recent  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago  and  a  member  of  the  last  Pan- 
American  Conference,  an  abstract  of  the  address  he  had  prepared 
for  this  occasion  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TIFIC CONGRESS  AND  OF  THE  APPROACH- 
ING PAN-AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC 
CONFERENCES 

PAPER  OF   PROF.    L.    S.    ROWE 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  does  not  depend  so  much  on  formal  instruments, 
such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  of  commerce,  as  upon  that  mutual 
understanding  between  nations  that  grows  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  community  of  national  interests. 

With  the  traditional  faith  in  mechanism,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  peace  problem  of  the 
American  continent  solved  with  the  signing  of  the  series  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  the  republics  of  this  continent,  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Root.  Great  as  this  work  has  been,  it  must  be  supple- 
mented Dy  a  conscious  and  concerted  effort  to  bring  about  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  American  continent, 
based  on  a  better  mutual  acquaintance  of  the  industrial,  economic, 
social  and  political  conditions  prevailing  in  each  country. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica are  directly  traceable  to  misunderstandings  due  to  the  failure 
of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  grasp  the  viewpoint  of  the  other. 
It  is  this  fact  that  gives  such  importance  to  the  international 
assemblies  in  which  the  states  of  America  have  taken  part.  They 
are  not  to  be  judered  solely  or  even  primarily  by  the  treaties,  con- 
ventions and  resolutions  adopted  at  such  conferences.  The  true 
measure  of  their  value  can  only  be  determined  when  we  interpret 
them  as  successive  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  distinctively  con- 
tinental public  opinion. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent,  because  of  their  geographical  position,  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  settled,  their  peculiar  political  development 
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and  special  racial  relations  are  confronted  ty  a  series  of  profclcm^ 
distinctively  American,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  close  co- 
operation in  the  solution  of  these  problems*  Through  an  inter- 
change of  experience  and  through  co-operative  action  in  those 
cases  in  which  these  problems  are  of  an  international  rather  than 
of  a  national  character  the  republics  of  this  continent  can  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  one  another 

The  first  step  in  this  process,  however,  is  the  development  of  an 
international  consciousness  of  this  community  of  interest.  It  is 
because  of  their  contributions  to  this  end  that  the  Pan-American 
Diplomatic  Conferences  and  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gresses possess  such  g^eat  importance. 

The  Pan-American  Conferences  owe  their  origin  to  the  far- 
seeing  statesmansliip  of  Secretary  Blaine.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  Washington  in  1889;  the  second  in  Mexico  City  in  1901; 
the  third  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906  and  the  fourth  will  be  held  in 
May,  1910.  These  conferences  are  of  a  diplomatic  nature,  most  of 
the  delegates  enjoying  plenipotentiary  powers.  The  Washington 
Congress  of  1889  was  to  a  large  extent  experimental.  Its  greatest 
achievement  was  the  establishment  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  which  has  already  contributed  so  much 
toward  the  development  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
republics  of  this  continent  and  which,  under  its  present  able 
Director,  the  Honorable  John  Barrett  is  destined  to  enjoy  far 
wider  influence. 

At  the  Mexican  Congress  of  1901  the  questions  considered  were 
of  a  far  more  practical  nature  than  at  the  Washington  Conference. 
This  tendency  to  make  the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Congresses 
more  and  more  practical  and  to  confine  attention  to  those  problems 
in  which  co-operative  action  will  give  immediate  results,  has 
greatly  increased  the  importance  of  the  work  of  these  conferences. 

For  the  Rio  Conference  of  1906  a  definite  program  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  determination  not  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  questions  foreign  to  this  program.  This  plan  will  un- 
doubtedly be  followed  in  the  preparations  for  the  Buenos  Aires 
Conference  of  1910. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congresses  have  entered  as  a  new 
JFactor  in  the  situation.  Until  the  recent  Santiago  meeting,  these 
congresses  were  exclusively  Latin-American,  the  first  session 
being  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1898,  the  second  in  Montevideo  in 
1901  and  the  third  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1905.  The  decision  to  invite 
the  United  States  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  Pan- 
American  spirit. 

The  Congress  which  met  in  Chile  in  December  of  last  year 
and  January  of  this  year  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  friendly  co- 
operation between  all  the  republics  of  this  continent  which  was 
a  real  inspiration  to  everyone  present.    The  main  problem  at  the 
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present  time  is  to  develop  an  organic  relationship  between  the 
Scientific  Congresses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  diplomatic  con- 
ferences on  the  other.  This  can  best  be  done  by  assigning  to  the 
Scientific  Congresses  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Diplomatic  Conferences. 

The  Scientific  Congresses  enjoy  the  great  advantage  that  the 
delegates  are  unhampered  either  by  diplomatic  procedure  or  by 
instructions  of  the  respective  governments.  The  free  and  frank 
interchange  of  opinion  is  thus  possible.  At  these  Congresses  the 
results  of  the  most  advanced  thought  on  problems  of  interest 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent  are  submitted,  and 
the  possibility  of  united  action  discussed.  Formal  treaties  and 
conventions,  determining  the  manner  and  method  of  such  united 
action  can  best  be  left  to  the  Diplomatic  Conferences. 

Thus,  these  two  great  international  assemblies  will  supplement 
one  another  and  contribute  to  that  community  of  thought  and 
action,  upon  which  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  American  con- 
tinent so  largely  depends.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  listen  now  to  a 
distinguished  representative  of  that  great  service  which  from  the 
foundation  of  our  government  has  had  such  splendid  tradition. 
I  present  Rear  Admiral  Stockton  of  the  United  States  Navy 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Conference  recently  held  in 
London. 

THE  LONDON  NAVAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1908 

ADDRESS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  C.  11.  STOCKTON,  U.  S.  N. 

International  legislative  bodies  such  as  congresses,  conferences, 
conventions  and  commissions  are  the  principal  means  by  which 
treaties  are  formulated,  international  law  declared  and  interpreted, 
and  by  which  working  agreements,  of  less  importance  than 
treaties,  are  arranged  between  states  as  to  specific  subjects  of  in- 
ternational interest.  It  may  be  said  that  such  bodies  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  codify  and  establish  rules  and  laws  by 
which  arbitral  tribunals  are  governed  and  in  the  future  they  will 
in  all  probability  be  the  source  from  which  the  great  International 
Courts  of  an  Arbitral  or  Appellate  nature  will  find  in  substance 
the  principles  and  rules  to  follow  and  govern  them  in  cases  that 
have  arisen  either  in  times  of  peace  or  war. 

These  agreements  when  not  rising  to  the  dignity  of  treaties 
are  generally  known  as  Conventions  and  Declarations  and  when 
duly  signed  and  ratified  become  as  binding  upon  all  of  the  sijjna- 
tory  powers  as  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  states.  Their 
effect  morally  upon  the  powers  not  signatory  are  often  as  binding 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  signatory  or  adhering  powers.     Such 
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has  been  the  case  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  never  signed  or 
adhered  to  by  the  United  States  of  America,  but  faithfully  fol- 
lowed in  its  tenets  during  our  later  wars. 

In  Article  7  of  the  Convention  agreed  to  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  International  Prize 
Court,  October  18,  1907,  are  found  the  two  following  paragraphs: 

"  If  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  is  covered  by  a  treaty  in  force 
between  the  belligerent  captor  and  a  power  which  is  itself,  or  whose 
subject,  or  citizen,  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  the  Court  (the  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court)  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty." 

"  In  the  absence  of  such  provisions  of  a  treaty  the  Court  shall  apply 
the  rules  of  international  law.  If  no  generally  recognized  rule  exists, 
the  Court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  justice  and  equity." 

The  latter  provision  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and 

*  uncertainty  and  prevented  the  ratification  of  this  Convention  by 

any  power  even  though  its  plenipotentiaries  had  gone  so  far  as 

to  agree   to   the  Convention  and   sign  the   formal   and   official 

document. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  with  Great  Britain  the  power  most 
directly  interested  in  the  maritime  matters  that  would  concern  a 
prize  court  of  an  international  character,  both  on  account  of  her 
position  as  a  belligerent  with  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world, 
and  as  a  neutral  with  the  greatest  mercantile  marine.  Feeling 
that  a  court  with  only  general  and  vague  rules  to  govern  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  her  in  either  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  something  more  reliable  and  impartial  than  a 
national  Court,  often  partisan  and  still  more  often  governed  by 
principles  and  prejudices  or  traditions  at  variance  with  her  juris- 
prudence and  usages.  Great  Britain  was  impelled  to  call  into 
being  an  international  Conference  of  the  great  maritime  powers 
to  draw  up  a  satisfactory  declaration  of  what  international  law 
substantially  is,  in  matters  that  would  concern  the  proposed  in- 
ternational prize  court.  Hence  on  March  2T,  1908,  the  British 
Government  issued  a  circular  note  to  certain  maritime  pojvers 
inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  a  Conference  to  deal  with  the 
matters  referred  to  as  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  7th  just  read.     In  this  circular  note  it  was  stated  that 

"  The  discussions  which  took  place  at  The  Hague  during  the  recent 
Conference  showed  that  on  various  questions  connected  with  maritime 
war  divergent  views  and  practices  prevailed  among  th€  nations  of  the 
world.  Upon  some  of  these  subjects  an  agreement  was  reached,  but  on 
others  it  was  not  found  possible,  within  the  period  for  which  the  Confer- 
ence assembled,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  The  impression  was  gained 
that  the  establishment  of  the  International  Prize  Court  would  not  meet 
with  general  acceptance  so  long  as  vagueness  and  uncertainty  exist  as  to 
the  principles  which  the  Court  in  dealing  with  appeals  brought  before 
it  would  apply  to  questions  of  far  reaching  importance  affecting  naval 
policy  and  practice." 
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The  subjects  upon  which  an  agreement  was  considered  indis- 
pensable by  the  British  Government  were:  Contraband  of  war, 
blockade,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  the  destruction  of 
neutral  prises  before  condemnation,  unneutral  service,  the  con- 
version of  merchant  vessels  into  warships  upon  the  high  seas  in 
zvar  time,  the  transfer  of  merchant  vessels  from  a  belligerent  to 
a  neutral  flag;  and  the  determination  of  the  character  of  property 
as  that  of  enemy  or  iwt  by  domicile  or  nationality  of  the  owner. 

The  experience  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  showed  cer- 
tain delays  and  discordances  arising  from  the  great  number  of 
nationalities  assembled.  Uruguay  could  block  the  proceedings 
of  a  Conference  where  unanimity  was  required  for  decision. 
Besides,  many  of  the  countries  assembled  at  The  Hague  were 
either  manifest  shadows  or  satellites  of  more  powerful  states  or 
had  no  sea  frontiers  or  maritime  interests.  Hence  Great  Britain 
intended  to  limit  her  invitation  to  those  powers  whose  maritime 
interests  were  great  enough  to  materially  affect  the  countries 
concerned.  In  the  Convention  for  the  Prize  Court  a  bench  of 
fifteen  judges  was  constituted.  Eight  of  these  were  always  to  be 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  which  were  named  as 
Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan.  To  these  powers  were  added 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Why  Spain,  I  do  not  know;  the 
Netherlands  as  containing  the  seat  of  the  proposed  Court  and  the 
home  of  the  Peace  Conferences.  London  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Conference  and  the  ist  of  December, 
1908,  as  the  date  of  assemblage.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  in  opening  the  Conference  gave  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  delegates. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1909,  the  Conference  completed  its 
work,  agreed  to  its  final  Declaration  and  protocol  and  finally 
adjourned.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  Austria-Hungary  and  The 
Netherlands  have  signed  the  Declaration.  The  period  for  original 
signature  ends  on  the  1st  of  July  and  by  that  time  it  is  expected 
that  Russia,  Italy,  Japan  and  Spain  will  also  sign.  After  that 
date  it  becomes  open  to  all  the  states  of  the  world  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration. 

All  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  British  invitation  were 
concluded  satisfactorily  except  the  question  of  the  transforma- 
tion upon  the  high  seas  of  merchant  vessels  into  men-of-war  and 
the  question  of  whether  the  domicile  or  nationality  of  the  owner 
should  determine  the  enemy  character  of  goods  of  the  cargo  of 
vessels.    These  remain  open  and  unsettled,  but  are  minor. 

But  the  great  subject  of  Contraband,  of  what  it  consists,  of 
Blockade  and  the  limitations  of  its  area  and  susceptibility  of 
capture,  of  unneutral  service,  freed  from  vexations  and  severe 
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penalties,  wcie  settled  by  the  Declaration  in  a  manner  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  neutral  and  innocent  trader.  All  of  this  tends 
towards  the  continuance  of  peaceful  relations  and  the  avoidance 
of  friction  in  the  ramifications  of  commerce  in  the  maritime  world 
— in  other  words,  for  the  common  good. 

In  contraband,  the  creation  alone  of  a  free  list,  liberal  and  well 
defined,  has  given  complete  exemption  to  many  articles  which 
were  considered  as  contraband  or  as  dubious  by  many  countries 
and  hence  always  uncertain  as  to  carriage  by  neutral  traders. 
Cotton  alone,  ruled  by  the  Russians  at  one  time  as  contraband, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as  the  great  exporting  country 
of  that  article,  while  equally  important  to  so  great  a  manufactur- 
ing country  of  textile  fabrics  as  Great  Britain.  So  commerce 
interlaces  us  and  our  interests. 

In  blockades,  paper  blockades  are  done  away  with  and  the 
area  of  operations  of  a  blockading  force  restricted  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  blockaded  port  and  sea  coast.  The  destination  of  contra- 
band goods  when  of  a  conditional  nature  is  only  lawful  when  the 
destination  is  purely  a  military  one,  and  foodstuffs  can  no  longer 
be  withheld  from  the  innocent  population  of  a  belligerent  country. 
It  is  estimated  that  American  exports  made  free  by  the  list  agreed 
upon  amount  in  value  to  more  than  $400,000,000.  The  removal 
of  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  from  such  matters  as  food- 
stuflFs  and  fuel  is  also  a  great  boon.  Such  articles  constitute  a 
great  part  of  seaborne  commerce  and  according  to  the  old  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  it  miglrt  give  an  unscrupulous  belligerent 
the  means  of  destroying  a  weaker  and  innocent  neutral  by  making 
a  fictitious  blockade  of  almost  unlimited  extent. 

Rut  I  have  no  time  to  burden  you  with  details  of  this  settlement 
of  long  standing  and  vexatious  questions,  and  will  sum  up  the 
question  by  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, which  says : 

"  Ten  powers  ha%'e  reached  an  agreement  upon  matters  which 
if  left  to  divergent  practice  and  solely  to  national  prejudices  would 
have  made  some  of  the  earnest  hopes  of  the  Conference  at  The 
Hague  and  the  desires  often  expressed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  impossible  of  realization." 

The  enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  the  Declaration,  touching 
neutrals  in  every  article  as  it  does,  will  be  almost  automatic  and 
will  not  require  the  creation  of  any  additional  or  special  force 
as  international  police.  In  time  of  war  belligerents  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  strong  neutrals  who  in  this  case, 
in  any  war  likely  to  arise,  will  be  in  the  great  majoritv  and  will 
be  impelled  not  onlv  by  their  treaty  obligations  but  bv  their  own 
commercial  interests  to  see  the  articles  of  this  Declaration  ful- 
filled if  necessary  bv  their  own  existine:  forces.  The  obligation 
of  Article  66  of  the  Declaration  states  that  the  "Signatory 
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Powers  undertake  to  insure  the  mutual  observance  of  the  rules 
contained  in  the  present  Declaration  in  any  war  in  which  all  the 
belligerents  are  parties  thereto.  They  will  therefore  issue  the 
necessary  instructions  to  their  authorities  and  to  their  armed 
forces  and  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  required  in  order 
to  insure  that  it  will  be  applied  by  their  courts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly their  prize  courts." 

So  much  for  the  future  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which, 
while  linked  with  the  Intematioyal  Prize  Court,  can  stand  alone 
as  an  agreement  even  though  that  Court  be  delayed  or  indefinitely 
postponed  in  its  creation. 

the  Declaration  requires  the  ratification  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  and  with  us  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  it  provides 
for  an  original  life  of  twelve  years  before  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawal of  any  ratifying  power ;  after  which  period  such  possibility 
exists  only  at  the  end  of  successive  periods  of  six  years.  It  must 
be  observed  as  a  whole  and  provision  is  made  for  the  adherence  by 
powers  not  represented  in  the  Conference. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  work  of  the  Con- 
ference has  met  with  general  approval. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  a  distinguished  writer  upon  Interna- 
tional Law,  broad  in  his  humanity,  as  well  as  skilled  in  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  already  says  that  "  The  declaration  of 
London  will  be  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  International 
Law." 

I  will  close  by  quoting  the  words  of  that  distinguished  jurist, 
the  first  British  delegate  at  The  Hague,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

"  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  the  intention  to  pass  in  review  the 
works  of  this  Conference.  I  will  allow  myself,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  of  all  of  the  projects  that  we  have  adopted,  the  most 
remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Prize  Court,  because  it 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  there  has  been 
created  a  court  truly  international.  International  law  of  to-day 
is  hardly  more  than  a  chaos  of  opinions  which  is  often  contra- 
dictory ;  and  of  decisions  of  national  courts,  based  upon  national 
laws.  We  hope  to  Fee  little  by  little  formed  in  the  future  around 
this  Court,  a  system  of  laws  truly  international,  which  will  owe 
its  existence  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  which  consequently 
will  have  not  only  the  right  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  but  to 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  civilized  nations." 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  con- 
tribution made  bv  the  Naval  Conference  of  London,  the  first 
arising:  from  the  Prize  Court  Convention,  will  realize  in  part  at 
least  the  hopes  of  this  distinguished  and  revered  English  jurist, 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  As  the  next  speaker  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  a  gentleman  who  has  more  than  once  served  our 
country  in  diplomatic  undertakings,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Pan-American  Conferences  and  one  of  our  Delegation  to 
the  Second  Hague  Conference — Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONSERVATIVE  WORK  FOR 
ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  I.  BUCHANAN 

Beginning  with  the  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826  one  hundred 
and  twenty  International  Conferences  have  been  held  in  which 
nations  have  officially  taken  part.  The  first  of  these  in  which 
international  arbitration  appears  to  have  been  considered  was  the 
Congress  of  Lima  in  1864,  in  which  eight  American  countries 
participated.  The  second  was  the  Pan-American  Conference  of 
Washington  in  1890  which  adopted  arbitration  as  a  principle  of 
American  international  law. 

While  the  new  world  may  thus  apparently  lay  claim  to  the 
birthplace  of  this  most  far  reaching  factor  in  the  direction  of 
international  justice  and  peace,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
neither  instance  were  the  recommendations  of  the  conference 
ratified  by  the  governments  represented  therein,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  first  Hague  Conference  that  out  of 
seeming  failure  the  principle  first  secured  a  firm  place  through 
the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  of  The  Hag^e, 
without  doubt  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  human  reason 
during  the  19th  century. 

While  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  Court  and  while  it 
has  been  obliged  to  withstand  much  criticism  and  even  ridicule 
from  many  who  believed  and  still  believe  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  cannot  be  secured  through  such  a  means,  but  that  more 
radical  and  direct  steps  must  be  taken,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  constantly  widening  recognition  manifested  in  the  efficiency 
of  this  great  world  Court  of  Arbitration  through  its  growing  use 
by  different  nations  and  especially  since  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference in  the  deliberation  of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  the  first  time  joined. 

All  national  progress  is  of  slow  growth  and  by  reason  of  con- 
flicting interests  and  racial  differences  the  growth  of  international 
process  is  slower  still.  As  an  illustration  of  the  persistent  and 
continued  efforts  required  to  reach  what  to  many  seem  meaeer 
results  toward  improved  conditions  and  the  erenera!  good  of  the 
world,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  addition  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  international  official  conferences  that  have  been 
held  during  the  past  seventy  years,  one  hundred  and  ninetv 
International  Conferences  of  an  unofficial  character  covering  all 
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fields  of  human  activity  and  thought  have  also  been  held.  There 
has  resulted  from  these  great  forces  however,  as  monuments  in 
the  world's  history,  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at  The 
Hague,  the  Conventions  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  the  International  Red  Cross  Association  and  the  several 
concerted  international  movements  now  fixedly  at  work  to 
diminish  suffering  and  disease  and  thus  prolong  and  increase 
the  productive  forces  of  the  world.  As  a  logical  sequence  to 
these  fixed  beginnings,  international  progress  in  the  direction  of 
peace  and  good  order  moves  today  more  rapidly  and  certainly 
toward  greater  things  than  it  has  ever  done.  While  the  scope 
and  extent  of  international  arbitration  agreements  and  treaties 
is  constantly  being  enlarged  a  more  important  matter  is  that  they 
are  entered  into  to-day  with  greater  care  and  with  more  seriousness 
than  ever  before  and  that  these  steps  are  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  nations.  Indeed,  an  arbitration  agreement  or  treaty  which  is 
not  voluntary  and  does  not  represent  the  willing  acquiescence  of 
a  government  and  people  can  have  no  value  whatever.  Arbitra- 
tion cannot  be  compulsory. 

In  our  desire  to  see  the  peace  of  the  world  established  and  fixed 
is  it  not  possible  that  many  of  us  overlook  or  fail  to  see  in  our 
dreams  of  greater  things,  practical  helps  we  might  give  to  the 
work  in  which  we  are  interested.  Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  we  can  exert  toward  international  good  un- 
derstanding and  peace  lies  in  persistent  encouragement  and  effort 
on  our  part  to  bring  about  a  wider  and  more  extended  use  of 
the  present  permanent  Court  at  The  Hague  and  that  another 
lies  in  the  effort  each  of  us  can  exert  with  ourselves  toward 
neutralizing  our  national  pride  and  sensitiveness  by  the  avoidandc 
of  intemperate  speech  in  moments  of  international  danger  where 
our  interests  are  in  some  way  involved. 

It  can  without  doubt  be  truly  said  that  the  Permanent  Court 
at  The  Hague  does  not  represent  perfection.  Fortunately  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  all  governmental  machinery  everywhere, 
so  that  need  not  disturb  us.  The  development  of  this  Court  into 
the  more  ideal  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  recom- 
mended by  the  last  Hague  Conference  will  Lome  when  public 
opinion  is  ready  and  demands  such  a  change,  but  it  will  not 
reach  the  light  until  some  mathematical  mind  can  devise  some 
method  by  which  forty-four  individual,  sovereign  nations  can 
have  equal  representation  in  a  court  of  not  exceeding  seventeen 
members.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
project  struck  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  this  regard  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America  since  there 
were  but  five  signatory  countries  and  the  court  was  organized 
with  five  judges,  each  country  having  equal  rank  with  the  other. 
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The  important  things  are  the  three  great  inherent  qualities  p6^ 
sessed  by  the  present  Court  and  that  every  possible  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  them.    These  qualities  are : 

First.  The  signature  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  Con- 
stitution, procedure  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Second.  Nations  submitting  differences  to  its  decision  do  so 
voluntarily. 

Third.  Its  decisions  are  definitive  and  final  and  will  of  them- 
selves grow  into  a  code  of  precedents  that  will  prevent  many 
international  disputes. 

VVhac  greater  help  can  we  lend  toward  international  quiet  and 
neighborly  relations  with  the  world  at  large  than  to  center  our 
efforts  toward  securing  for  ourselves  and  the  world  the  most 
extended  use  possible  of  these  great  features  of  this  International 
Court. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  we  all  know  that  the 
chief  foundation  stone  underlying  all  serious  international  dis- 
turbances is  national  pride,  the  essential  leaven  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  progress  nor  development.    Admitting,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  racial  quality  is  a  chief  source  of  danger 
when  brought  into  play  in  international  disputes,  certainly  no  one 
of  us  would  be  patient  for  a  moment  with  a  people  lacking  this 
pride,  nor  with  any  criticism  of  the  constant  and  growing  efforts 
made  throughout  our  own  country  to  increase  in  the  young  rc- 
specc  and  loyalty  for  our  flag,  which  to  them  and  to  us  represents 
sovereignty  and  national  unity.     Neither  could  any  of  us,  no 
matter  how  much  we  might  decry  the  building  of  a  navy,  keep 
back  a  feeling  of  intense  national  pride  in  that  splendid  body  of 
men,  if  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  one  of  Our  vessels  of  war  as  the 
ship  came  abreast  of  Mt.  V^ernon  and  saw  every  man  on  board 
face  the  Tomb  of  Washington  and  stand  at  attention  while  the 
colors  dropped  to  half  mast  and  taps  sounded  from  the  bugle. 
This  sentiment,  this  pride  is  the  great  quality  that  moves  nations 
and  never  will  be  nor  should  be  destroyed.    What  is  required  is 
that  we  should  cultivate  along  parallel  lines   with   this    great 
quality  in  all  of  us  an  attitude  of  fairness  and  calmness  toward 
questions  that  arise  wherein  our  interests  and  those, of  other 
countries  conflict  and  a  willingness  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
all  the  right  is  not  on  our  side  of  Ihe  fj^uestion:.  ^This  with  a 
readiness  on  our  part  to  permit  .those  Jn  authority  to  adjust 
differences  that  arise  between  us  and  other  nations  free  from  the 
pressure  of  views  that  while  often  sincere  are  more  often  selfish 
and  usually  immature  and  sentimental  .will  reduce  to  a   small 
number  the  cases  that  would  require  arbitral  decision. 

If  we  can  in  some  manner  individually  adjust  ourselves  to  this 
attitude  and  will  by  our  encouragement  and  voice  lend  to  the 
present  Permanent  Court  at  The"  Hague  the  full   force   of  a 
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World^s  confidence  and  support,  we  will  have  done  ihuch  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  international  peace  and  good  understanding  that 
might  even  make  unnecessary  the  discussion  of  disarmament, 
since  that  question  would  then  take  care  of  itself.    (Applause.) 

At  the  close  of  h!s  address  Mr.  Buchanan  made  the  following 

remarks : 

May  I  say  that  while,  fortunately  for  some  of  us,  justice  is 
tardy,  I  think  it  proper  in  a  meeting  such  as  this  to  say  that  you 
have  in  this  room  the  man  who  more  than  all  others  devoted  his 
energy,  thought,  time  and  wonderful  capacity  for  work  in  the 
endeavor  made  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to  work  out  a 
Permanent  Judicial  Court  at  The  Hague.  The  failure  to  carry 
the  plan  through  was  certainly  the  greatest  possible  success, 
because  the  project  for  the  Court,  which  was  his  work,  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Conference.  I  suppose  that  in  some 
way  when  the  world  demands  this  Court,  some  person  will  evolve 
a  scheme  by  which  its  judges  can  be  designated.  I  refer  with 
great  pleasure  to  one  of  my  warmest  friends.  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague.     (Applause.) 

I  have  referred  to  the  Central  America  Court  of  Justice,  and 
have  been  asked  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  say  a  word  about 
some  of  the  features  of  that  Court.  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  honor  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  which  created  that 
Court,  as  a  representative  of  our  government.  It  was  an  added 
pleasure  that  I  was  able  to  attend  in  the  same  capacity  at  its 
inauguration  in  Cartago,  in  Costa  Rica.  This  Court  would  be 
in  many  ways  a  model,  but  I  am  afraid  we  will  all  require  many 
more  Conferences  to  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we,  for  instance, 
would  be  ready  to  accept  some  of  the  foundations  of  that  Court. 
For  instance,  its  judges  are  not  designated  by  the  Executives  of 
the  signatory  countries  but  by  the  Congress  of  the  country,  and 
they  take  their  oath  of  office  before  that  Congress.  They  are 
paid  out  of  a  common  fund,  to  which  each  of  the  countries 
obligates  itself  to-  contribute  a  fixed  sum  each  year.  In  the  matter 
of  jurisdiction  the  Court  is  given  so  much  authority  that  it  can, 
in  case  a  difficulty  between  two  of  the  signatory  countries  comes 
before  it,  fix  the  "  statu  quo  "  in  which  the  two  countries  must 
remain,  pending  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  question 
brought  before  the  Court.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Court,  with  the  power  voluntarily  given  it  by  the  five  signatory 
countries,  to  prevent  a  war  by  insisting  and  ordering  the  two 
governments  which  are  parties  to  a  controversy  to  maintain  the 
position  they  occupy  at  the  moment  they  go  before  the  Court,  so 
that  they  could  neither  buy  arms,  enlist  men,  nor  take  any  of  the 
preparatory  steps  for  war  against  the  other  party.    This  Court 
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is  taken  earnestly  by  those  who  compose  it.  It  is  a  serious  undcf- 
laking  on  the  part  of  the  signatory  countries,  and  I  hope  this 
Conference  and  every  man  who  appreciates  sincerity  of  motive 
and  purpose  en  the  part  of  those  entering  into  such  engagements 
as  are  represented  by  this  Court,  will  extend  to  them  and  to  the 
Central  American  countries  which  have  joined  in  this  undertaking 
{\ty.r  hearty  sympathy  and  moral  encouragement  in  every  way. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Buchanan  has  made  so  eloquent  an  in- 
troduction of  the  next  speaker  I  need  not  do  more  than  present 
him— Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  State  Department. 

THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 
ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   JAMES  BROWN   SCOTT 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  were  a 
mathematical  question,  as  my  good  friend  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
just  suggested,  I  would  hesitate  to  stand  here  in  your  presence. 
The  question  of  arbitration  is  not,  however,  a  question  of  mathe- 
matics. It  is  simply  a  question  of  doing  justice  by  simple  means, 
the  selection  of  disinterested  persons  in  order  to  decide  the  ri^^ht 
or  wrong  of  a  question.  The  number  of  times  to  which  a  nation 
may  resort  to  arbitration  will  merely  mean  that  the  resort,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  frequent,  is  developed  into  a  habit.  Mathe- 
matics are  somewhat  involved,  but  merely  to  count  up  the  inci- 
dents, not  to  determine  whether  we  should  resort  to  arbitration 
or  not.  In  the  same  way  I  never  knew  until  tonight  that  mathe- 
matics had  anything  to  do  with  the  situation  of  any  court  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  If  so,  I  would  be  incompetent  to  address  you, 
because  I  was  "  conditioned  "  in  mathematics  on  entering  college, 
I  graduated  without  having  removed  those  conditions,  and  I  am 
still  before  you  in  an  unmathematical  state ! 

But  Mr.  Buchanan  referred  to  an  institution  which  refutes  the 
mathematical  argument.  The  Prize  Court,  of  which  he  spoke, 
performs  that  miracle  of  reducing  forty- four  states  to  fifteen. 
There  are  fifteen  judges  in  this  Prize  Court,  eight  being  perma- 
nent and  seven  being  appointed  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  the  equity  of  representation  in  an  international 
court  is  not  necessary,  else  this  court  could  not  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  for  admittedly  the  judges  do  not  represent  each  country, 
or  each  country  does  not  have  a  judge,  because  then  instead  of 
fifteen  there  would  be  forty-four. 

The  Prize  Court  was  accepted  by  the  smaller  nations,  althougti 
they  did  not  have  the  equity  of  representation,  because  they  feh 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  neutral  court  to  safeguard  the  rights 
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of  neutrals;  and  as  they  (^the  smaller  nations)  were  likely  to  be 
neutrals,  they  were  willing  to  confide  to  this  neutral  court,  al- 
though not  equally  represented,  questions  involving  right  arid 
international  justice.  And  when  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
learned  that  an  international  tribunal,  composed  of  judges  acting 
under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  rights,  is  the  refuge  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  they 
will  constitute  the  court  of  arbitral  justice,  not  according  to  lines 
of  mathematical  precision,  but  according  to  a  necessity  which  is 
self-evident,  and  which  determines,  which  forces  the  establish- 
ment of  this  court!     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Buchanan  would  like  to  see  somebody  who  could  inform 
you  how  to  compose  this  court  of  arbitral  justice!  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  am  bold  enough  to  suggest  to  you  a  mode  of  form- 
ing it  without  any  great  difficulty,  by  using:  machinery  already 
in  existence.  The  Prize  Court  was  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference. It  was  opposed  by  one  nation.  It  is  a  court  composed 
permanently,  whose  judges  are  determined,  known  in  advance. 
It  does  not  meet,  however,  until  there  is  a  case  presented  for 
determination,  as  it  is  to  decide  prize  cases,  and  war  is  necessarily 
involved  because  prizes  arise  only  from  the  capture  of  property 
during  war. 

Now,  then,  see  how  simple  it  is.  The  nations  of  the  world, 
with  a  single  exception,  accepted  and  voted  for  the  International 
Prize  Court.  This  was  constituted  and  composed  of  fifteen 
judges,  eight  of  whom  are  permanent,  forming  a  permanent 
nucleus  for  the  development  of  jurisprudence.  Very  well;  take 
this  permanent  and  existing  machinery,  invest  this  court  which 
is  existent  or  which  will  exist  as  soon  as  the  nations  shall  have 
ratified  the  conventions  which  their  representatives  voted ;  invest 
this  known  and  existent  court  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
arbitral  justice  by  means  of  an  international  agreement.  If  all 
the  nations  do  not  wish  to  invest  the  court  with  this  jurisdiction, 
let  it  sit  for  those  nations  which  are  willing  to  do  so ;  and  when 
it  so  sits  let  it  sit  as  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  in  accordance  with 
the  drafted  conventions  adopted  by  The  Hague  and  recommended 
to  the  Powers  for  the  procedure  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  in 
that  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  simply  avail  yourselves  of 
existing  machinery,  you  enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  you  enhance  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  judges  and  you  escape  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  mathematical  problem,  because  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion has  already  been  accepted. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  upon  what  I  believe  my  friend,  Gov- 
ernor Montague,  would  have  said,  had  he  been  here,  namely,  to 
give  you  an  academic  exposition  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  arbitral  justice;  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  would  follow, 
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however  feebly  and  at  whatever  distance  there  might  be  between 
us,  in  the  foot-steps  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  a  court  of  arbitration,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  temporary  tribunal,  are  many  and  varied.  I  shall 
merely  refer  to  a  few,  because  I  shall  not  trespass  much  longer 
upon  your  time.  The  so-called  "  permanent  "  court  of  1899  is  per- 
manent merely  in  name.  It  has  to  be  created  for  each  case  and  with 
the  decision  of  each  case  it  passes  out  of  existence.  In  the  second 
place  it  is  not  a  court ;  it  is  at  most  a  panel,  for  each  nation  has 
the  right  of  selecting  four  persons  capable  of  sitting  as  judges, 
should  they  be  selected.  Nations  having  a  difference  then  select 
from  this  panel  of  judges  a  certain  number  to  form  a  temporary 
tribunal.  The  name  permanent  is  a  misnomer ;  the  name  court  is 
likewise  a  misnomer  and  it  does  not  and  it  cannot  fulfil  the  essen- 
tials, the  great  blessings  of  a  court :  namely,  it  cannot  build  up  a 
system  of  arbitral  jurisprudence,  because  a  temporary  tribunal 
has  no  connection  with  its  predecessor ;  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps; 
it  is  isolated,  decides  for  itself.  Whereas,  if  the  court  is  perma- 
nent, composed  of  judges  by  profession,  it  builds  up  a  juris- 
prudence which  determines  a  precedent,  which  follows  that  pre- 
cedent and  which  introduces  the  principle  of  stare  decisis. 

What  we  want  in  international  law  is  a  court  of  international 
justice,  permanent  in  nature  and  not  necessary  to  be  constituted 
anew  for  each  case ;  composed  of  judges  acting  under  a  sense  of 
judicial  responsibility,  always  in  session  at  The  Hague,  ready, 
willing,  desirous  to  take  the  jurisdiction  of  cases  presented  to  it, 
and  last  (but  far  from  least),  a  court  supported  by  the  common 
consent  and  common  expense  of  the  nations  that  will  supply  to 
litigants  a  court  of  international  law,  in  international  law.  And 
if  the  comparatively  small  expense  of  such  a  court  be  borne  by  all 
the  nations,  there  is  no  great  item  of  expense  for  each  case  weigh- 
ing upon  a  few  nations  and  preventing  them  from  that  free  and 
voluntary  resort  to  arbitration,  which  would  be  natural  and  easy 
if  the  tribunal  were  permanent. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  permit  myself  to  say  that 
the  current  of  history  is  with  us;  we  may  resist  it  if  we  will, 
we  cannot  overcome  it.  I  shall  not  be  pedantic  and  refer  in 
detail  to  an  illustration  which  is  in  itself  a  demonstration :  I  will 
•merely  suggest  it.  It  is  said  the  essence  of  arbitration  is  the 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  judges ;  and  the  very  persons  who  main- 
tain this,  point  with  pride  to  the  system  of  voluntary  arbitration 
in  Rome.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  Roman  history 
arbitration  arose  by  contract,  and  there  were  no-  courts  other  than 
contract  courts.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  Rome  became  more 
established  self-help  seemed  to  be  inimical  to  justice.  There  was  a 
permanent  panel  at  first,  and  members  of  the  senate  later.  Magis- 
trates were  chosen  from  which  panel  the  litigants  chose  their 
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judges ;  and  lastly,  when  justice  was  seen  to  be  the  great  need  of 
the  nation,  a  court,  in  the  empire  of  Rome,  was  imposed  by  the 
state  upon  its  citizens.  We  have  already  made  the  first  two  steps 
in  the  history  of  arbitration.  We  signed  our  agreement  and  chose 
our  arbitrator, — a  pope,  a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  king.  The  second 
step  was  reached  in  1899,  when  at  The  Hague  a  permanent  panel 
was  created  from  which  that  choice  could  be  made ;  and  now  wc 
stand  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  third  and  crowning  step, 
namely,  the  Second  Hague  Conference  adopted  a  code  of  thirty- 
five  articles,  a  drafted  convention  for  the  organization,  the  juris- 
diction and  the  procedure  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
permanent  judges  and  acting  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
When  will  the  judges  enter?  When  international  opinion  insists 
that  they  shall  enter ;  and  when  that  period  is  reached,  the  prob- 
lems of  mathematics  will  be  forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  the 
achievement.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing  a  judicial 
officer  of  the  City  of  Berlin — Hon.  Karl  von  Lewinski. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  FROM  A  GERMAN 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

address  of  judge  KARL  VON  LEWINSKI 

Mr,  President,  Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Being  a 
German,  I  cannot  omit  to-day  to  thank  President  Butler  for  his 
very  friendly  attitude  towards  Germany,  shown  in  the  paper  of 
this  morning.  I  dare  say  Dr.  Butler  knows  the  very  soul  of  real 
Germany  and  he  has  rightly  interpreted  it.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  England  should  distrust  the  earnest,  frank 
declaration  of  our  government,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  purpose  of  our  navy  is  only  to  protect  our  coasts  and  our 
growing  trade,  but  never  to  aid  aggressive  politics.  The  very 
last  months  have  shown  that  Germany  is  willing  to  do  everything 
short  of  war  to  maintain  peace.  This  feeling  does  not  only  occupy 
the  minds  of  our  diplomats  and  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  it  has 
also  won  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  our  leading  men  in  the 
science  of  international  law. 

I  ask  your  permission  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  international  arbitration  from  the  German  point  of  view — not 
from  a  political  standpoint,  as,  being  only  a  jurist,  I  shall  not 
trespass  upon  the  ground  of  high  politics — ^but  from  a  mere  judi- 
cial point  of  view,  or  better,  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
German  theory.  I  shall  not  present  impressions  or  thoughts  gained 
in  this  country  but  confine  myself  to  the  knowledge  and  the  ideas 
which  I  have  brought  with  me  from  Germany. 
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It  has  been  a  striking  feature  of  the  international  law  on  ai^ 
tration  until  a  short  time  ago  that  its  representatives  have  either 
striven  after  the  unreachable  stars  or  have  shown  a  remarkable 
pessimism  and  lack  of  confidence.  The  former  class  has  grown 
especially  in  the  United  States ;  the  latter  in  Germany.  The  won- 
derful, but  too  unworldly,  ideals  of  your  great  optimists  have 
been  reduced  by  your  own  diplomatic  representatives  to  the  prac- 
ticable propositions,  which  have  already  become  to  a  great  extent 
the  existing  law  of  nations ;  our  representatives  seem  still  to  main- 
tain their  pessimistic  view  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  hcpe 
that  after  a  short  time  they  will  find  the  way  on  which  you  are 
proceeding  and  that  then  your  keen  and  daring  initiative,  com- 
bined with  our  slow  but  cautious  and  faithful  conservatism,  will 
bear  splendid  results. 

In  saying  there  is  hope,  I  want  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
German  science  of  international  law  is  now  awakening  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  prepare  the  path  for  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, leading  them  to  the  point  where  you  are  waiting  for  us. 
The  German  method  of  carrying  on  reforms  is  not  the  experi- 
mental,— our  leaders  are  accustomed  not  to  step  on  any  ground 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  cleared  by  science. 
It  io  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  German  science  of  international 
law  on  arbitration  has  not  done  its  duty  in  this  respect.  It  has 
not  followed  the  transformation  of  this  province  of  law  until  a 
short  time  ago.  One  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  the  progress  of 
the  modern  international  law  in  Germany  has  not  been  promoted 
by  public  sentiment.  We  owe  our  unification,  our  empire,  our 
nation  and  our  position  as  a  world  power  to  the  force  of  our  arms; 
our  rapid  development  has  been  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
victorious  war  against  France.  We  know  as  well  as  any  that  we 
have  always  been  so  proud  of  our  powerful  army  and  have  felt  so 
safe  under  its  protection  that  we  have  neglected  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  international  affairs.  The 
public  sentiment,  however,  has  changed  since  our  foreign  trade 
and  our  colonial  interests  have  increased  so  rapidly,  and  now 
science  is  pushed  forward  by  public  opinion  to  clear  the  way 
for  arbitration. 

Another  reason  for  the  German  delay  in  developing  modern 
international  law  has  been  that  this  science  is  still  very  young  and 
that  it  always  takes  us  a  certain  time  to  understand  a  new  move- 
ment. Even  to-day  the  subject  is  not  at  all  settled  and  we  are 
still  living  in  a  period  of  revolution.  The  old  doctrines,  founded 
by  Grotius  and  his  followers,  have  been  thrown  overboard  by 
practice.  The  old  customary  law  has  been  replaced  by  a  great 
number  of  treaties,  which  now  are  in  fact  the  principal 
source  of  international  law.  The  main  objects  of  these  treaties 
are   no  more   the   politics,   as   a  hundred   years   ago,   but  the 
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commercial,  financial  and  similar  peaceful  relations  between 
the  nations.  The  world's  intercourse  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  new  law  of  nations.  And  this  fact  stamps  a  new  character 
on  this  law.  It  is  not  now  one  protecting  the  separate  interests 
of  a  single  nation,  its  purpose  is  not  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  one  state  from  intrusions  by  others ;  but  its  principal  feature 
is  the  solidarity  of  all  nations,  the  common  interest  of  all  states 
in  the  conservation  of  what  is  just  and  right,  the  prevention  of 
wrongs  done  by  any  member  of  this  great  union  to  any  other 
member.  This  change  of  the  old  doctrine  of  international  law  will 
not  only  influence  the  theory,  but  also  the  practical  politics  of  all 
states,  and  as  I  have  said,  German  science  is  now  awakening  to 
this  modern  aspect  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Let  me  touch  briefly  some  consequences  of  this  modern  aspect. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  strict 
distinction  between  international  controversies  of  a  judicial  and  of 
a  political  nature  and  to  apply  the  possibility  of  arbitration  only 
to  the  former  controversies,  because,  as  as  been  said,  only  these 
allow  a  judicial  formulation  of  an  issue. 

The  convention  of  The  Hague  has  also  adopted  this  theory. 
The  distinction  is  founded  on  the  old  doctrine,  under  which 
political  questions  formed  the  main  substance  of  the  international 
law.  As  to-day  the  controversies  between  nations  arise  principally 
out  of  questions  of  traffic,  their  nature  is  as  a  rule  judicial  and 
not  political,  so  that  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  older  doctrine 
the  number  of  questions  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
is  already  very  small.  But  more  than  that:  I  dare  say  that  at 
the  present  state  in  the  development  of  solidarity  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  international  controversy,  which  from  a  judicial  standpoint  is 
unfit  to  be  handled  by  a  court  of  arbitration.  Even  if  controversies 
contain  questions  of  a  political  nature,  they  will  arise  as  contro- 
versies of  law,  as  judicial  controversies.  No  nation  will  bring 
forward  at  the  present  time  a  claim  or  demand  which  rests  only 
and  openly  on  mere  interests  not  backed  by  an  alleged  right.  All 
claims  will  have  at  least  the  form  of  a  legal  controversy,  although 
political  questions  may  be  involved.  The  latter  fact  does  not  make 
a  court  unable  to  deal  with  the  controversy  and  to  decide  it  so 
far  as  the  judicial  part  of  the  controversy  goes.  In  most  cases  it 
will  even  be  possible  to  reach  a  decision  on  the  merits,  which 
will  settle  the  matter,  and  if  not,  the  result  will  be,  at  least,  to 
show  that  the  controversy  is  not  based  on  justice  but  on  passion, 
on  egoism  or  mere  desire  for  unjust  gains  and  power.  Such  a 
statement  would  also  probably  settle  the  matter.  The  consequence 
of  this  point  of  view  is  that  one  seemingly  important  reservation 
generally  applied  in  arbitration  treaties  proves  unscientific  and 
superfluous. 
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A  perfectly  different  question  is  whether  a  controversy  in  a 
certain  case  may  be  so  thoroughly  connected  with  political  interests 
that  political  considerations  do  not  allow  it  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  although  arbitration  would  be  able  to  handle  it.  This 
question  is — in  German  theory — left  to  the  diplomats  and  so  far 
it  is  still  a  settled  rule  in  Germany  that  controversies  may  arise, 
the  judicial  decision  of  which  might  not  serve  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  that  for  this  reason  certain  reservations  of  a  political 
nature  ought  to  be  embodied  in  treaties  of  arbitration.  Questions 
of  this  nature  are  more  likely  to  arise  within  the  narrow  bounda- 
ries of  Europe  than  in  the  splendid  territorial  isolation  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  likely  in  states  which  are  surrounded 
not  only  by  foreign  states  of  equal  force  but  also  by  foreign  races, 
as  Germany,  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States. 

The  political  reservations  deemed  advisable  are  usually  limited 
to  the.  questions  of  sovereignty  or  independence,  vital  interests, 
honor  and  interests  of  third  nations. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  it  does  not  belong  to  theory  to  attack 
the  existence  of  these  limits  as  a  whole,  one  must  be  permitted 
to  criticize  the  formulation  of  these  reservations.  If  we  do  that, 
it  appears  immediately,  that  the  last  named  reservation, — ^the 
interests  of  third  nations — is  entirely  superfluous,  because  self- 
understood.  No  person  and  no  state  can  by  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion affect  the  rights  of  a  third  party,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
controversy. 

The  reservation  of  questions  of  honor  seems  to  be  not  only 
most  dangerous,  because  especially  likely  to  rouse  passion  without 
just  reason,  but  also  perfectly  unjustifiable,  because  not  to  the 
true  interests  of  nations.  Questions  of  mere  honor,  unconnected 
with  questions  of  vital  interests  should  never  be  the  ground  for 
raising  arms  against  another  nation.  Is  it  really  true  that  the 
alleged  violation  of  a  nation's  honor  can  only  be  cured  by  blood  ? 
This  opinion  seems  to  me  just  as  obsolete  and  unjust  as  the  idea 
that  a  man's  violated  honor  demands  the  uncertain  and — only  too 
often — unjust  decision  of  amis.  This  prejudice,  which  still 
rules  in  continental  Europe  to  a  certain  extent,  although  it  has 
been  killed  fortunately  in  England  and  in  this  country,  is  still 
more  unbearable  in  the  relations  of  nations.  The  recognition  of 
the  injured  people's  right  by  a  court  of  the  highest  standing  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  satisfaction.     (Applause.) 

The  reservation  of  questions  of  vital  interests  seems  rather 
indefinite  and  is  in  its  real  meaning  identical  with  the  reservation 
of  independence  or  sovereignty.  As  to  the  latter  reservation 
it  is  obvious  that  no  court  of  arbitration  can  have  the  power  to 
intrude  on  the  position  of  a  nation  as  an  independent,  sovereign 
state.  All  states  must  have  the  possibility  to  regulate  their  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  in  their  own  wav  and  as  thev  think  it  reason- 
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able  and  useful  for  their  own  citizens,  even  if  in  doing  so  they 
violate  the  interests  of  foreign  states.  They  have  only  to  regard 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  not  their  wishes  or  interests.  The 
interference  with  this  regulation  of  the  private  affairs  of  a  state 
would  be  a  violation  of  its  independence  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  vital  interests.  It  is  natural  that  a  nation  will  not  leave  the 
determination  of  matters  like  these  to  arbitration. 

Thus  the  reservations  which  ought  to  be  stated  in  arbitration 
treaties  are  in  fact  limited  to  one,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  we  in 
Germany  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  consider  this  one  reservation 
unnecessary. 

Now  as  to  another  consequence  of  the  new  law  of  nations. 

The  fundament  of  modern  international  law.  being  not  the 
sovereignty  but  the  solidarity  of  nations,  the  latter  is  necessarily 
the  ground  on  which  to  build  the  procedure  for  settling  interna- 
tional controversies,  and  the  simple  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is 
the  general,  obligatory  treaty  of  arbitration,  as  proposed  by 
the  American  Delegation  at  The  Hague. 

This  proposition  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  German  delegates.  Germany  has  not  opposed  obligatory 
arbitration,  but  only  the  general  obligatory  system,  and  even  there 
only  the  form,  not  the  principle.  Her  delegates  considered  the 
different  methods  of  a  world  treaty,  as  presented  by  America 
and  other  nations,  not  ripe  to  carry  the  idea  to  a  success.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  standpoint  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
old  doctrine  which  considered  the  sovereignty  as  the  main  object 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  saw  a  diminution  of  this  sovereignty  in 
any  participation  of  foreign  powers  in  the  regulation  of  a  nation's 
affairs.  This  point  of  view  does  not  agree  with  the  modern  aspect 
of  the  international  law.  Even  if  a  general  treaty  contains  possi- 
bilities which  cannot  be  foreseen,  even  if  a  state  by  entering  into 
such  a  treaty  may  be  obliged  to  accept  any  other  nation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union,  even  if  all  nations  or  governments  are  not  equally 
trustworthy, — ^the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  all  nations  ought  to 
be  stronger  than  the  vague  possibility  of  difficulties  which  perhaps 
might  occur  in  a  far  future. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  new  international  law  as  a  law  of 
the  world's  intercourse  will  be  that  its  norms  will  have  to  resemble 
in  a  certain  sense  the  private  law  of  a  single  nation.  It  will  need 
rules  on  property  rights,  on  rights  out  of  contract  and  out  of 
torts,  it  will  need  rules  on  limitation,  on  res  judicata,  which  seems 
to  me  an  especially  important  topic,  and  so  on.  And  here  is  the 
field,  where  we  can  foresee  a  most  interesting  struggle  between  the 
different  systems  of  law,  especially  between  those  which  now 
govern  the  civilized  world, — the  common  law  and  the  civil  law 
with  their  various  branches.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  inter- 
national arbitrators  will  have  to  apply  the  one  or  the  other  in 
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international  controversies,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions will  possibly  form  its  own  rules  as  to  quasi-private  relations 
after  the  pattern  of  the  one  or  the  other  system.  This  will  be  the 
greatest  test  between  two  systems  of  law  ever  seen.  The  common 
law  has  already  gained  a  remarkable  victory  by  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  For  this  court, 
after  it  shall  have  been  established  on  the  simple  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  means  the  adoption  of  the  common  law  principle  of 
stare  decisis  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the  modem 
law  of  nations.  In  other  points  perhaps  the  civil  law  may  prevail. 
Not  only  the  arbitrators,  but  also  the  other  jurists  from  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  will  thus  become  accustomed  to  look  out  for  the 
law  of  the  other- side;  they  will  find.it  necessary  to  know  it  better, 
they  will  study  it,  will  recognize  its  advantages  and  thus  the 
development  of  the  international  law  may  cause  that  the  national 
law  of  the  parties  and  of  other  nations  might  adopt  rules  of  law 
from  the  other  side  and  incorporate  them  into  their  own  legal 
system,  approaching  thus  more  and  more  the  distant  but  won- 
derful ideal  of  a  uniform  world  law. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  truth  of  the  modem  law  of 
nations  is  gaining  ground  every  day  among  German  jurists  and 
diplomats  and  it  seems  obvious  to  us  as  well  as  to  you  that  nobody 
will  be  able  for  any  length  of  time  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
modem  age.  If  the  plans  and  propositions,  which  are  now  before 
the  nations,  are  carried  to  a  success,  we  shall  have  made  another 
important  step  towards  the  great  ideal  of  everlasting  peace  which 
has  been  pushed  forward  so  energetically  and  admirably  by  the 
great  men  of  this  country.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


XCbird  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  May  20,  1909 


The  Chairman:  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  session  I  have 
pleasure  in  introducing  a  distinguished  guest  from  Canada — Hon. 
Justice  J.  J.  Maclaren  of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. 

OUR  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY:    AN  OBJECT 

LESSON 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JUSTICE  MACLAREN,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 

The  subject  of  International  Arbitration  which  is  the  key-note 
of  these  conferences  brings  vividly  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  reminiscences  of  my  early  life.  Shortly  after  leaving 
college  and  while  still  a  law  student,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  appointed  British  secretary  to  a  Board  of  International  Arbitra- 
tors appointed  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
against  the  United  States  for  the  property  which  the  Company 
had  owned  in  what  is  now  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
south  of  parallel  49°  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  interna- 
tional boundary.  The  peaceful  solution  of  what  had  been  for 
years  a  rankling  and  irritating  controversy  made  at  the  time  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind  which  still  remains,  and  it  was  a  rare 
privilege  thus  early  in  life  to  come  in  close  contact  with  some  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  continent — with  the  members  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington  and  the  Arbitrators,  one  a  retired 
Federal  Judge  and  the  other  a  leading  Canadian  statesman.  Of 
the  others  engaged  in  the  arbitration  I  will  name  only  one,  the 
Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  who  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  been  its  Attorney-General,  and  was  perhaps 
the  foremost  lawyer  of  this  country  after  the  death  of  Webster. 

Thesubject  assigned  to  me  for  this  morning  is  "  Our  Interna- 
tional Boundary."  My  acquaintance  with  a  part  of  it  began  early. 
My  boyhood  home  was  on  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  on  the  Lower  Canada  side  of  parallel  45°,  which  there 
forms  the  International  Boundary.  Our  farm  produce  was  sold 
and  our  purchases  made  at  one  of  the  old  time  "  line  stores  '* — 
built  upon  the  line  with  one  counter  on  the  American  side  and  the 
other  on  the  Canadian,  the  goods  of  each  country  being  kept 
carefully  on  its  own  side.  The  iron  post  markine  the  boundary 
to  which  we  often  hitched  our  horses,  stood  directly  opposite  th'* 
front  door.    On  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  farmer  owned  land 
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on  each  side  of  the  line  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  him 
ploughing  across  the  boundary  in  a  field  partly  in  each  country, 
or  the  cattle  grazing  quietly  in  such  a  field.  The  farmers  on  both 
sides  patronized  the  line  stores,  buying  goods  indiscriminately  from 
each  counter  without  being  harassed  by  Custom  House  officers. 
They  were  nearly  all  free  traders,  in  practice  at  least,  in  those 
days  on  both  sides  of  the  line — living  in  a  state  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  that  hostile  tariffs  ended  years  ago.  Such  was  the 
peaceful  condition  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  rural  boundary  on 
the  land. 

The  immense  bodies  of  fresh  water  which  separate  the  two 
countries  have  for  nearly  a  century  presented  a  spectacle  of  a 
like  freedom  from  all  warlike  demonstration  or  display.  In  April, 
1817,  without  a  formal  treaty,  or  even  a  convention,  by  a  simple 
interchange  of  short  letters  between  the  British  Minister,  Mr. 
Bagot,  and  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Acting-Secretary  of  State, 
which  did  not  require  or  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  agreed  that  the  naval  force  to  be  maintained 
on  the  Lakes  forming  the  boundary  should  be  confined  to  the 
following :  On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  100  tons 
and  armed  with  an  18  lb.  cannon.  On  the  Upper  Lakes  to  two 
vessels  not  exceeding  the  like  burden  and  armed  with  like  force; 
and  on  Lake  Champlain  to  one  such  vessel.  It  was  a  sirapfe 
stipulation  that  might  be  terminated  by  either  country,  on  six 
months'  notice.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  the  two  countries 
not  only  kept  strictly  within  the  agreed  limit,  but  actually  dis- 
pensed with  war  vessels  entirely,  and  that  this  pacific  condition 
has  continued  for  ninety  years.  May  the  day  be  far  distant  when 
any  contrary  policy  may  obtain. 

The  first  treaty  defining  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries 
was  that  of  Paris  in  1782,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  States  was  acknowledged  by  England.  Since  then  diflFer- 
ent  portions  of  it  have  from  time  to  time  been  settled  or  defined 
by  the  following  conventions  or  Treaties,  and  by  arbitrations  under 
them,  viz.,  The  Treaty  of  London,  1794,  Ghent  1814,  London 
1818  and  1827,  Washington  1846  and  1871,  and  finally  the  Con- 
vention-Treaty of  Washington  of  1903  under  which  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory  was  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  above  1  reaty  of  London,  1794,  was 
the  first  treaty  providing,  for  the  settlement  of  a  vexed  question 
by  international  arbitration.  It  provided  for  two  such  Boards- 
one  to  determine  what  was  really  the  St.  Croix  River  which  was 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  form  in  part  the  boundary  between 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  the  other  to  settle  the  respective  claims  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  two  countries  against  the  government  of  the  other. 
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The  negotiators  of  this  treaty  were  Lord  Granville  for  Great 
Britain,  and  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  United  States.  To  these  two  men,  I  believe,  belongs  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  provide  for  such 
a  mode  of  settlement,  and  the  fathers  of  International  Arbitration, 
that  in  these  days  is  obtaining  such  world-wide  acceptance. 

The  boundary  line  thus  settled  and  defined  is  the  longest  between 
any  two  countries  in  the  world.  The  peaceful  condition  of  the 
fresh  water  portion  of  it  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  land 
portion  is  equally  free  from  military  display.  Instead  of  being 
flanked  by  frowning  forts  and  batteries,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  on  the  frontiers  in  European  countries,  one  might  almost 
travel  from  end  to  end  of  it  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
4,000  miles,  without  seeing  a  single  soldier  in  uniform  on  either 
side  of  the  line.  What  an  object-lesson  both  on  land  and  water 
for  those  nations  at  present  so  heavily  burdened,  and  one  may  say 
cursed,  with  militarism. 

But  what  might  have  proved  the  greatest  triumph  for  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  Conference  stands  is  something  regarding 
our  international  boundary  that  is  likely  to  be  decided  within  the 
next  few  months.  Most  of  you  are  aware  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Waterways  Treaty  agreed  to  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and  which  would  no 
doubt  have  been  ratified  ere  this  had  not  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  succeeded  in  persuading  that  body  to  add  a  rider 
granting  to  his  State  an  additional  advantage  without  conceding 
any  equivalent  or  compensation  to  the  other  side. 

This  Treaty  provides,  inter  alia,  that  the»navigation  of  all  bound- 
ary waters  shall  forever  continue  free  and  open  for  the  commerce 
of  both  countries ;  also  that  all  obstructions  or  diversions  of  water 
on  either  side  shall  be  regulated  by  a  permanent  International 
Court  composed  of  six  commissioners,  three  named  by  each  coun- 
try, subject  to  certain  equitable  principles  detailed  in  the  Treaty. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  amount  of  water  to  be  drawn 
off  on  either  side  for  power  purposes  and  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  and  at 
Xiagara  F^lls,  while  fully  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  that 
great  wonder  of  nature,  the  common  heritage  of  our  two  countries. 
It  is  also  provided  that  any  other  difficulty  along  the  common 
frontier  shall  be  referred  to  this  Commission  whenever  the  govern- 
ment of  either  country  shall  so  request. 

With  regard  to  the  rider  added  in  the  Senate  respecting  the 
division  of  the  water  a":  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  instance  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I  wish  carefully  to  avoid  expressing  any 
opinion  or  entering  into  controversy  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposition,  but  the  mere  fact  itself  serves  to  call  attention 
prominently  to  the  unsatisfactory  provision  of  having  to  submit 
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an  arrangement*  settled  and  agreed  upon  between  the  two  gpvern- 
ments,  no  doubt  largely  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  to  the 
approval  of  an  elective  body,  where  there  is  such  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  attempt  to  gain  local  ^popularity  by  standing  out 
for  some  one-sided  advantage.  From  the  statement  made  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  last  Friday  by  the  Premier,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  appears  that  this  attempted  amendment  has 
actually  imperilled  and  may  yet  possibly  wreck  the  whole  scheme. 
It  has  often  been  to  me  a  cause  of  great  surprise  that  the  more 
civilized  nations  whose  subjects  or  citizens  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  settle  their  local  differences  through  the  Courts 
and  by  arbitration,  have  been  as  a  rule  so  tardy  in  learning  to 
apply  the  same  principle  in  the  settlement  of  their  international 
difficulties.  As  to  these  latter,  many  of  them  have  continued  to 
cling  to  the  code  of  ethics  attributed  by  Wordsworth  to  Rob  Roy: 

"For  why? — ^because  the  good  old  mlc 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

And  this  course  had  not  been  without  its  Christian  apologists. 
I  remember  less  than  twenty  years  ago  hearing  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  leading  religious  journals  on  this  continent  declare  with 
great  emphasis  in  an  international  gathering,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  no  application  to  national  or  inter- 
national affairs. 

Again,  let  us  take  another  illustration  from  a  narrower  field. 
How  often  do  we  find  officers  of  great  corporations  ready  to 
practice  and  justify  methods  of  business  and  policies  for  the  corpo- 
rate benefit  that  they  would  scorn  to  use  in  their  personal  affairs 
or  for  individual  profit — ^men  amiable  and  considerate  in  their 
private  relations  who  are  tyrants  and  pirates  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  We  all  know  that  the  Dr.  Jekylls  and  the  .Mr.  Hydes 
really  exist  outside  the  imagination  and  the  pages  of  Stevenson. 
So  'also  with  many  public  men  respecting  public  matters.  The 
fact  is  that  while  in  a  measure  we  have  as  individuals  become 
civilized  and  Christianized,  we  still  remain  as  nations  and  collec- 
tively largely  barbarian  and  heathen.  We  need  to  cultivate  not  only 
the  individual  conscience  but  also  the  corporate  and  the  national 
consciences  as  well. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  great  necessity  for  our  getting  back  to 
first  principles.  Nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  the  wise  man 
declared  that  "  Divers  weights  and  divers  measures  are  an  abomi- 
nation." Such  is  an  apt  description  of  the  divers  standards 
generally  applied  by  us  modems  in  national,  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual concerns.  We  have  been  gradually  adopting  the  Christian 
standard  for  the  latter  while  largely  retaining  the  pagan  standard 
for  the  two  former.    The  principles  advocated  at  these  Confer- 
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by  its  tribunals  are  based  upon  the  truth  of  the  other  statement 
also  enunciated  by  the  wise  man  that  "  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  ;  It  is  an  unusual  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present 
to  the  G>nference  the  highest  official  representative  in  this  country 
of  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world — His  Excellency,  Dr.  Wu  Ting- 
Fang,  the  Chinese  Minister. 

CHINA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    WU  TING-FANG 

A  proper  appreciation  of  China's  attitude  towards  arbitration 
should  be  preceded  by  a  little  study  of  her  attitude  towards  the 
old  and  barbarous  method  of  settling  international  disagreements, 
namely,  war.  There  is  no  existing  nation  in  the  world  that  has  a 
longer  history  than  China.  She  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  dynasties ;  the  expansion  of  the  Persian  Empire ; 
the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  Roman 
legions ;  the  deluge  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  from  the  north ;  the 
break  up  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the  birth  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  No  small  part  of  our  history  is  con- 
cerned, like  that  of  Western  States,  with  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
war, — ^wars  of  conquest,  and  of  aggression,  revolutionary  and 
rebellious,  wars  against  savages,  wars  very  fierce  and  bloody, 
when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  piled  up  mountain  high  and  their 
blood  flowed  like  rivers.  Our  history  before  the  Christian  era 
dealt  principally  with  the  conquest  of  our  national  home  by  force 
of  arms  by  invaders,  while  from  the  2nd  century  B.  C.  down  to 
the  14th  century  it  was  one  long  interminable  struggle  with  the 
hordes  of  Tartars  from  the  north.  Apart  from  these  great  and 
national  military  movements,  there  were  numerous  internecine 
wars.  The  feudal  period,  stretching  over  nine  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  especially  rich  in  deeds  of  military  prowess, 
and  ever  after  that  portion  of  our  annals  is  known  as  the  "  Warring 
States."  Our  history  bears  testimony  to  as  many  deeds  of  despe- 
rate valor  as  that  of  any  nation,  while  to  this  day  many  of  the 
eminent  generals  of  olden  times  enjoy  the  honor  and  worship  due 
to  them  as  demigods.  A  Chinese  scholar  will  tell  you  that  the 
most  renowned  Emperor  of  ancient  days,  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  was  the  Emperor  Wu  Wang,  the  Warlike  Prince. 
Not  a  few  of  our  national  odes  and  folk-songs  have  for  their 
favorite  subject  the  life  of  men  of  the  camp. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  people  make  good  soldiers.  We  need 
not  turn  to  the  pages  of  our  ancient  history  to  prove  this.  Under 
General  Gordon,  better  known  as  Chinese  Gordon,  who  served 
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under  our  Government  during  the  Taiping  rebellion,  the  Ever 
Victorious  Army  under  his  command  made  a  brilliant  record  in 
its  battles  against  the  "  long-haired  "  rebels  during  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century,  proving  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  our 
people  could  fight  with  proper  training  and  under  good  leadership. 
The  famous  campaign' waged  by  our  army  against  the  rebellious 
Mahomedans  of  Eastern  Turkestan  in  1876-7  was  directed  entirely 
by  Chinese  officers.  Some  of  you  have,  I  think,  read  the  reports 
of  military  experts  commissioned  by  Western  Powers  to  witness 
the  maneuvers  of  our  modern  army  in  the  past  few  years,  and  you 
will  remember  that  they,  one  and  all,  bestowed  flattering  praise 
on  our  officers  and  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  one  may  agree  with  such  eminent 
sinologues  as  Mr.  E.  P.  Parker  when  they  state  that  our  people 
have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  warlike  race,  and  that  our 
triumphs  over  less  cuhivated  people  who  lived  in  our  neighbor- 
hood have  been  gained  more  by  peaceful  means  than  by  force  of 
arms.  From  the  earliest  times  when  our  forefathers  dwelt  as  a 
body  of  settlers  in  the  fertile  regions  of  what  is  known  in  modem 
geography  as  Shensi  province,  till  the  present  day,  when  the 
Empire  covers  an  area  of  a  millioa  and  a  half  square  miles  in 
China  proper  alone,  our  method  of  acquiring  property  has  been  of 
an  assimilative  and  peaceful  nature.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  our  people  that  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  has  been  the  logical 
consequence  of  a  superior  civilization.  Time  and  again  China  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  foreign  invaders  from  the  north,  but  in 
every  case  the  conqueror  has  surrendered  to  the  laws,  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  conquered.  , 

How  do  we  account  for  this  absence  of  warlike  spirit  in  our 
people  ?  I  believe  it  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  teachings  of  our 
sages.  Whatever  might  be  the  shortcomings  of  our  old  system  of 
education,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  insisted  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ethics  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  with  the  result 
that  their  teachings  were  firmly  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  The  essence  of  the  Confucian  system  was  that  right  and 
not  might  is  king.  Not  the  strong,  the  powerful,  but  the  just  and 
the  virtuous  ruler  or  people  must  prevail.  The  spirit  of  this 
teaching  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  account  recorded 
in  the  works  of  Mencius.  The  people  of  Ts'e  attacked  Yen  and 
conquered  it.  The  King  Hsuan  of  Ts'e  asked  Mencius,  saying 
"  Some  tell  me  not  to  take  possession  of  it  for  myself,  and 
some  tell  me  to  take  possession  of  it.  For  a  kingdom  of 
ten  thousand  chariots  attacking  another  of  ten  thousand  char- 
iots, completing  its  conquest  in  fifty  days,  is  an  achievement 
beyond  mere  human  strength.  If  I  do  not  take  possession  of  it, 
calamities  from  Heaven  will  surely  come  upon  me.  What  do  you 
say  to  retaining  possession  of  it  ? "  .  Mencius  replied,  "  If  the 
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people  of  Yen  will  be  pleased  with  your  taking  possession  of  it, 
then  do  so.  Among  the  ancients  tliere  was  one  who  acted  on  this 
principle,  namely  King  Wu.  If  the  people  of  Yen  will  not  be 
pleased  with  your  retaining  it,  then  do  not  do  so.  Among  the 
ancients  there  was  one  who  acted  on  this  principle,  namely,  King 
Wen.  When  with  all  your  strength  of  your  country  of  ten  thou- 
sand chariots,  and  the  people  brought  baskets  of  rice  and  vessels 
of  gruel,  to  meet  your  Majesty's  host,  was  there  any  other  reason 
than  the  hope  to  escape  out  of  fire  and  water  (i.  e.,  oppression)  ? 
If  you  make  the  water  more  deep  and  the  fire  more  fierce,  they 
will  in  like  manner  make  another  revolution."  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  modem  statesman  would  venture  to  give  such  advice  to  a 
conqueror. 

The  doctrine  instilled  into  our  rulers  is  not  to  him  that  has, 
much  shall  be  given,  but  to  him  who  deserves  by  his  virtues  to 
have,  much  shall  be  given.  Every  question,  whether  relating  to 
the  nation,  the  family  or  the  individual  is  viewed  from  the  moral 
standpoint,  and  moral  issues  take  the  precedence  over  all  others. 
Moral  worth,  and  not  mere  strength  of  arms,  entitles  one  to  the 
respect  and  loyalty  of  one's  subjects. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  order  of  life  that  has  made  our  people 
lovers  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  As  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  has 
been  in  China  more  than  half  a  century,  has  aptly  expressed  it, 
"  They  (referring  to  my  people)  believe  in  right  so  firmly  that 
they  scorn  to  think  it  requires  to  be  defended  or  enforced 
by  might." 

And  what  is  arbitration?  Is  it  not  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  an  impartial  court  the  decision  of  the  "rights  and  wrongs  of  an 
international  disagreement  or  misunderstanding?  Is  it  not  to  do 
away  with  the  old  and  barbarous  way  of  settlino:  disputes  by 
bloodshed  and  murder?  In  short,  when  we  have  arbitration,  we 
drag  down  the  god  of  war  from  his  bloody  throne  and  install  in  its 
stead,  justice  and  law.  My  people  therefore  welcome  the  dawning 
of  this  new  day.  We  are  elated  at  the  triumph  of  law  and  reason 
over  brute  force.  Arbitration  is  in  accord  with  our  bej^t  senti- 
ments, and  we  only  regret  that  our  efforts  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 'have  not  met  with  that 
encouragement  which  they  deserve. 

Men  like  martial  honors  and  fame ;  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
these,  there  must  be  opportunities  for  them  to  distinguish  them-  - 
selves.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  attribute  to  them, — cither 
military  or  naval  men — such  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  as  to 
wish  for  war.  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  such  men,  generally 
speaking,  are  kind-hearted  and  humane,  and  would  not  shed  a  drop 
of  blood  needlessly.  But  when  a  general  of  an  army  or  an  admiral 
of  a  navy  who  has  won  a  battle  is  showered  with  honors  and 
made  a  great  hero  of  the  country,  or  when  a  statesman  who  has 
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carried  through  a  successful  war  for  his  country  is  praised  and 
lauded  to  the  sky  by  his  countrymen,  is  it  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature  that  men  do  not  sometimes  yearn  for  an  oppor- 
tunity,— ^a  justifiable  occasion — for  war,  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves?  To  avert  war  and  encourage  arbitration,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  public,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  world  should 
be  educated  to  look  upon  war  as  a  most  disastrous  and  accursed 
event,  and  those  engaged  in  the  struggle,  though  successfully, 
should  not  be  worshipped  as  they  have  been.  In  a  duel  the 
duelist  who  kills  his  opponent  is  not  made  a  hero,  although  he 
might  have  been  the  aggrieved  party.  When  two  men  are  engaged 
in  fighting,  in  which  one  is  wounded  or  killed,  the  survivor  is 
liable  to  be  taken  to  court  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  although 
he  might  have  done  it  in  self-defense.  In  any  case  he  would  not 
be  rewarded.  Why  should  the  participants  in  a  successful  but 
bloody  war  in  which  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  human  beings 
have  been  butchered  be  honored  and*  worshipped  while  persons 
who  have  conducted  successful  negotiations  in  averting  war,  or 
who  have  rendered  signal  service  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world,  have  in  many  instances  not  been  rewarded.  Is  not  this 
encouraging  people  to  fight  ?  In  all  international  disputes  if  they 
cannot  be  amicably  arranged  between  the  disputing  parties,  they 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  In  my  opinion  the  statesman  who, 
by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy,  has  averted  a  disastrous  war  should 
be  more  honored  than  a  great  general,  because  the  latter  by  his 
action  has  killed  many  innocent  lives  while  the  former  has 
saved  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  saying  this  I  do  not  depreciate  the 
great  service  rendered  by  the  generals,  the  men  of  the  army  and 
the  navy.  I  do  not  blame  them ;  they  are  doing  their  duty  for  their 
country,  they  are  ordered  to  do  so,  and  it  is  but  right  that  they 
should  do  their  duties  faithfully.  But  we  must  look  on  the  other 
side — ^the  result  of  their  action;  we  must  not  reward  persons 
simply  because  of  their  service,  but  we  also  should  take  into 
account  the  result  of  such  action,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
statesman  who  has  done  great  service  for  his  country  in  averting 
war  should  be  more  honored  than  a  great  general.    (Applause.) 

I  consider  that  those  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Mr.  Smiley  and  others  who  spend  their  time  and  money  in  preach- 
ing the  principle  of  settling  international  disputes  by  arbitration 
deserve  the  warm  approbation  and  praise  and  hearty  support  of 
all  peace-loving  people.  China  is  strongly  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
and  hopes  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  compulsory  arbitration 
will  be  made  the  law  of  nations. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  add  one  word  more.  I  was 
here  last  night  and  heard  very  good,  interesting  and  sound  lo^c 
from  the  people  who  spoke;  but  there  was  one  gentleman,   for 
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whom  1  Have  great  respect,  who  said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
arbitration  should  be  voluntary  and  not  compulsory.  Well,  in  the 
abstract  I  agree  with  him,  because  when  arbitration  is  resorted  to, 
it  should  in  a  sense  be  voluntary ;  but  we  must  look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  is  this:  The  world  is  becoming 
smaller.  All  the  nations,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  have  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  one  another.  They  trade  with  one 
another  and  if  any  calamity  should  befall  one  nation,  the  interests 
of  other  nations  will  be  more  or  less  affected.  So,  you  see  that 
if  any  nation  should  by  force  of  circumstances  or  by  its  action 
damage  or  injure  the  interests  of  other  nations,  are  the  other 
nations  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing?  If  two  nations  should  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  commerce  and  trade  interests  of  other  nations 
would  be  seriously  affected.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  other  nations,  of  peaceful  nations,  to  try  to  induce  these 
two  nations  not  to  go  to  war.  What  can  be  done  ?  If  we  have 
an  international  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  international 
disputes,  then  arbitration  would  not  be  so  essential.  But  before 
we  have  an  international  court  of  justice  to  decide  all  international 
questions,  to  which  all  international  questions  must  be  referred  for 
settlement, — I*say,  before  that  is  done,  I  think  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  necessary. 

As  I  have  been  saying  just  now,  if  two  private  individuals  were 
going  to  fight,  the  case  must  be  referred  to  the  court ;  they  won't 
be  allowed  to  fight,  and  why  should  two  nations  be  allowed  to 
fight,  to  injure  the  interests  of  other  nations?  Therefore  I  say 
that  compulsory  arbitration  is  essential  at  the  present  time  and 
until  an  international  arbitration  court  is  established,  compulsory 
arbitration  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  made  the  law  of  nations.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  an  execu- 
tive of  a  great  State,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Hon.  M.  F.  Ansel. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  NEEDED 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  M.  F.  ANSEL 

Mr.  President,  Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  desire  in 
-the  first  place  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Smiley  for  the  very 
kind  invitation  extended  to  me  to  attend  this  session  of  the  Con- 
ference and  to  express  my  interest  in  and  endorsement  of  the 
objects  of  its  meeting. 

The  subject  of  international  arbitration  is  one  that  has  appealed 
to  me  for  many  years  past,  and  I  wish  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  differences  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  shall  be  settled,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  some  court  of 
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arbitration  established  and  maintained  by  all  the  powers.  Much 
progress  has  already  been  made  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
two  meetings  of  the  Hague  Conference  already  held  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  held  about  191 5,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  much  of 
the  good  work  already  done  along  these  lines  can  be  attributed  to 
the  work  of  former  meetings  of  this  Conference  and  the  influences 
flowing  from  them. 

"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  "  is  a  lesson  that  was  taught 
us  by  the  sacred  writers  of  old,  and  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  stand  in  the  settlement  of  the  many 
questions  that  arise. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  progress  made,  in  the 
past  few  years,  along  the  line  of  international  arbitration,  and  the 
many  expressions  made  by  the  noted  thinkers  and  speakers  of  this 
and  other  countries  in  advocacy  of  the  same.  The  principle  of 
the  golden  rule  is  one  that  nations  as  well  as  people  should  work 
out  and  practice  in  all  matters  which  pertain  to  themselves  and 
others.  Right  and  not  might  should  prevail  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  should  be  recognized  and  practiced. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  questions  of  difference  and  the  causes 
thereof  between  nations  can  be  amicably  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  recognition  by  each  of  the  rights  of  each,  and  when  an 
amicable  settlement  cannot  be  brought  about  by  conference 
between  representatives  of  each,  then  resort  should  be  had  to  a 
court  of  arbitration  whose  action  should  be  final  and  binding. 

The  establishment  of  this  court,  of  course,  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  agreement  among  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  but  I  for 
one  believe  that  if  all  the  powers  will  not  agree  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  court,  that  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into 
between  as  many  as  will  agree,  and  others  seeing  the  good  accom- 
plished will  ultimately  come  in  and  join  hands  with  them  in 
working  for  the  good  of  all.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  Rev.  A. 
Eugene  Bartlett,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
.Chicago. 

POPULARIZING    THE     INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRA- 
TION  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  A.  EUGENE  BARTLETT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Standing  upon  the 
Mountain  of  Transfiguration  and  looking  down  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  they  struggle  for  supremacy,  we  have  the  vision 
of  peace.  Men  dreamed  yesterday  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  a 
result  to-day  we  have  republics.  To-day  the  prophets  dream  of 
peace  and  as  a  result  to-morrow  we  shall  have  the  federation  of 
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the  world.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  the  dreamers  are  not  permitted 
to  remain  continually  upon  the  Mountain,  but  are  bidden  to  go 
back  into  the  valley  and  to  toil  for  the  realization  of  the  vision 
they  have  seen  upon  the  height.  If  we  take  this  word  peace  from 
the  height  and  bring  it  into  the  valley,  it  becomes  arbitration, 
and  without  losing  the  inspiration  of  our  dream,  we  become  con- 
cerned with  present-day  difficulties  and  the  persuading  of  men 
and  women  to  adopt  this  new  and  better  way  of  -settling  their 
disputes. 

We  have  a  right  to  rejoice,  as  we  have  been  doing,  over  the 
great  victories  which  have  been  won  in  these  last  few  years  in  the 
interests  of  international  arbitration  and  permanent  and  world- 
wide peace  ,*  but  the  final  victory  is  yet  far  distant.  Reforms  are 
continually  halted  until  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  appreciate 
their  significance.  Great  men  alone  cannot  determine  the  ultimate 
result,  but  the  problem  will  of  necessity  be  brought  back  for  the 
decision  of  the  people.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  enrolled  in 
this  movement  many  of  the  world  leaders.  This  is  an  incalculable 
help  to  the  cause ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the 
world-leaders  who  have  spoken  upon  various  platforms  on  peace, 
are  not  yet  entirely  converted  to  the  cause.  If  you  read  over  upon 
publication  the  addresses  which  were  given  at  the  recent  National 
Peace  Congress  in  Chicago,  you  will  find  that  with  very  little 
changes,  certain  of  those  addresses  could  have  been  given  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  naval  military  leaders  and  they  would  have 
evoked  applause.  If  the  leaders  themselves  in  the  movements  of 
the  nations  are  not  thoroughly  converted,  most  assuredly  the  com- 
mon people  are  not  yet  entirely  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  principles  of  arbitration. 

The  Hon  Richard  Bartholdt,  our  doughty  champion  in  Con- 
jjress,  informs  me  that  whereas  last  year  sixty  of  his  colleagues 
voted  right,  this  year  eighty  have  lined  up  on  the  right  side.  He  will 
have  less  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Cong:ressmen  to  vote  right 
when  the  people  understand  the  issue.  When  the  people  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  this  new  and  better  way  of  settling  diffi- 
culties among  the  nations,  they  will  not  only  in  order  to  lift  their 
own  burdens,  but  in  the  interests  of  brotherhood  itself,  demand 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  that  they  shall  vote  and  work 
m  the  interests  of  arbitration.  To-day  many  of  the  Congressmen 
know  that  they  will  be  better  pleasing  to  many  of  their  constituents 
if  they  vote  in  favor  of  a  larger  navy.  Centuries  of  education  in 
slaughter  cannot  be  overcome  suddenly.  The  fierce  competitive 
struggles  of  the  ages  cannot  be  completely  stopped  as  the  result 
of  present  propaganda.  With  all  our  rejoicing,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  despite  the  gains,  we  have  to-day  the  most  colossal 
military  system  that  has  ever  existed.  The  call  is  for  a  continuous, 
systematic,  education  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  arbitration 
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which  have  been  so  eloquently  expounded  by  the  great  men  of 
our  time.  We  need  the  spasmodic  effort  of  .conventions  and  con- 
gresses, which  serve  in  the  formulation  and  development  of  public 
opinion,  but  we  need  as  well  the  slow,  systematic  teaching  of  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  field  work. 

1  he  resolutions  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  and  Canada 
passed  at  this  Conference  a  year  ago,  deserve  to  be  kept  before  us. 
They  said,  "•  The  men  representing  the  business  organizations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  recognize  the  fact  that  international 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war.  between  nations  is  a  practical 
proposition ;  that  practical  education  should  be  encouraged  as  the 
best  means  to  hasten  the  day  of  a  world's  court  of  justice."  The 
words  that  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  our  great  and  honored  peace  advo- 
cate, put  into  a  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Conference,  should  be  kept  constantly  in  our  thought.  He  wrote, 
'*  The  true  work  of  promoting  peace  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
diplomacy  as  it  is  a  matter  of  education.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  most  international  disputes,  is  to  be  found 
in  popular  intolerance  of  concession."  I  shall  now  confine  myself 
to  certain  definite,  and  I  think  practical  suggestions  for  reaching 
the  people  with  the  knowledge  of  the  international  arbitration 
movement. 

In  this  campaign  of  education  additional  literature  is  needed. 
The  present  literature  that  we  have  is  excellent,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain neglected  fields.  We  need  books  and  pamphlets  that  will  show 
the  connection  between  industrial  harmony  and  international 
peace.  The  problems  of  adjustment  within  the  nation  and  among 
the  nations  are  related  questions.  Every  advance  toward  indus- 
trial peace  within  the  nation  is  a  step  toward  the  federation  of  the 
world.  Within  and  without  the  nation  the  development  of  the 
newer  ideals  of  peace  must  go  forward.  A  volume  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  fairly  written,  will  bring  into  the  peace  movement  new 
friends  and  strong  ones  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

We  need  also  more  short  popular  tracts,  free  from  technical 
terms  and  illustrated  by  drawings  and  diagrams  which  will 
quickly  appeal  to  the  eye  and  show  to  even  the  casual  reader  the 
waste  and  absurdity  of  war.  Comparatively  few  of  the  working 
men  of  America  yet  know  that  we  are  spending  about  sixty-six 
cents  out  of  everv  dollar  of  our  national  revenue  for  past  and  pros- 
pective wars.  When  they  do  know  this,  and  understand  the  burden 
that  it  places  upon  their  shoulders,  they  will  have  an  emphatic  vote 
to  register  at  the  polls  which  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  future 
leirislation  of  Congress. 

The  postal  card  has  become  all  over  the  world  a  means  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  beneath  this  movement  to 
adopt  the  postal  card  as  a  means  of  spreading  its  great  gospel. 
Short,  sharp  sentences,  that  state  truths  of  war  and  peace,  should 


be  placed  upon  thetn,  and  they  should  be  furnished  at  as  low  ti 
figure  as  possible  and  placed  where  they  may  be  of  ready  access 
for  the  people.  Illustrated  postals  may  also  be  used  with  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  past 
and  a  sentence  or  two  concerning  their  life  and  service  to  the  cause. 
The  House  in  the  Woods  at  The  Hague  where  the  first  conference 
was  held  and  the  new  Palace  of  Peace  to  be  erected  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  should  be  given  publicity  in  this  way.  We  need  also 
Peace  calendars  and  Peace  year-books. 

Andrew  Fletcher's  suggestion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He 
told  us  that  he  cared  not  who  made  the  laws  of  a  people,  if  he 
could  make  their  songs.  We  have  already  some  excellent  peace 
hymns.  Others  should  be  obtained  and  a  Peace  Hymnal  pub- 
lished. Effort  should  also  be  made  to  introduce  the  Peace  songs 
into  the  old  hymnals  as  well  as  into  our  secular  song-books. 

The  work  among  the  colleges  has  been  well  begun.  The  idea 
of  contests  in  writing  and  speaking  should  now  be  carried  into  the 
secondary  schools. 

In  order  to  reach  and  interest  popular  audiences,  illustrated 
lectures  should  be  given  by  regular  lecturers,  and  slides  should 
be  loaned,  with  manuscripts,  for  the  use  of  clubs,  societies,  and  in- 
stitutions. We  ara  glad  that  the  coming  year  the  general  federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  is  to  add  the  subject  of  Peace  to  its  pro- 
gram. Additional  effort  is  required  to  see  that  this  suggestion 
from  the  General  Federation  is  carried  out  in  individual  clubs  all 
over  the  country.  The  problem  of  arbitration  and  peace  should  be 
introduced  into  the  programs  of  clubs  and  societies.  The  number 
of  Men's  Qubs  in  connection  with  churches  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  they  should  somehow  be  reached. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  movement  already 
inaugurated  for  the  increasing  of  international  hospitality.  There 
should  not  only  be  the  exchange  of  pulpits  on  the  part  of  great  de- 
nominational leaders,  but  as  well  the  exchange  of  pulpits  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  who  have  not  yet  won  a  national  reputation. 
Fraternal  visits  should  be  arranged  by  colleges  and  also  secondary 
schools.  In  this  way,  we  shall  weave  the  threads  of  love  around 
the  bioys  and  girls  so  that  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  they 
will  find  the  bonds  so  strong  they  cannot  break  them. 

^Ve  should  try  in  this  new  year  to  reach  new  groups  of  workers 
through  special  literature  and  addresses.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  social  service,  the  number  of  charity  workers  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  this  country.  We  should  reach  them  and  make  it  plain 
to  them  that  a  large  share  of  the  misery  they  seek  to  overcome  has 
been  produced  as  a  result  of  war.  Our  svmpathy  should  be  ex- 
pressed with  the  socialists  in  so  far  as  their  peace  plans  are  con- 
cerned. Scattered  as  they  are  over  the  world,  they  represent  a 
positive  force  in  favor  of  international  peace. 
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I'he  international  School  of  l-eace  that  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  is  a  great  plan,  because  it  aims  at  systematizing 
the  work  of  educating  the  people.  When  it  has  been  definitely 
started,  we  may  expect  many  offers  of  financial  help.  When  it 
has  been  actually  launched,  it  certainly  will  not  be  left  to  the 
munificence  of  one  man  to  provide  it  with  funds. 

The  plain  people  of  this  country  need  to  be  educated  in  giving 
to  this  cause,  for  this  great  campaign  of  instruction  cannot  be 
carried  forward  without  adequate  resources  and  we  know  because 
it  has  been  demonstrated  so  many  times  that  our  interest  increases 
even  as  we  give  to  any  righteous  cause.  The  one  hundred  thou- 
sand churches  of  America  are  ready,  if  asked  with  tact  and  en- 
thusiasm, to  give  annually  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  this 
cause.  A  hundred  thousand  laboring  men  are  ready  to  give,  even 
at  a  sacrifice,  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  this  same  movement.  The 
American  people  are  to  have  most  to  do  with  the  bringing  about 
of  the  federation  of  the  world  and  so  their  education  must  be 
most  thorough,  and  it  behooves  us  to  undertake  it  at  once  in  still 
more  systematic  fashion. 

Prof.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  un- 
earthed many  a  forgotten  incident  of  early  American  history  in  his 
state.  This  one  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  lovers  of  peace. 
Just  after  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  French  again  incited 
their  Indian  allies,  and  they  came  together  on  a  plateau  north 
of  Pittsburg,  at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Beaver.  Day  after  day 
the  Indians  were  drilled  by  the  French  officers,  and  news  of  the 
gathering  of  this  great  army  spread  terror  throughout  that  region 
of  Pennsylvania.  After  some  weeks  word  came  to  the  troubled 
settlers  of  the  region  that  the  Indians  had  disbanded  and  the 
French  officers  gone  back  to  Fort  St.  Clair,  at  Detroit.  The 
pioneers  called  it  an  act  of  God,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
through  the  work  of  investigation  carried  on  by  this  professor  the 
facts  in  the  case  have  become  known.  In  1745  a  Moravian 
minister  went  among  those  Indians  and  taught  them,  exemplify- 
ing by  his  acts  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  that  he  taught.  Then,  stricken 
with  a  dreadful  disease,  he  went  back  to  the  home  of  his  daughter 
to  die.  When  news  came  of  the  gathering  of  the  Indians,  refus- 
ing all  the  entreaties  of  his  loved  ones,  he  was  placed  upon  his 
horse  and  led  over  the  mountains  until  he  came  to  the  great  en- 
campment. There  day  after  day  he  labored  with  the  Indians  tell- 
ing them  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  it  was  not 
His  desire  that  they  should  slay  their  white  brothers,  but  that 
they  must  turn  their  arrows  against  the  wolves  and  the  buffaloes 
and  the  deer;  and  so  lovincrly  and  insistently  did  he  repeat  the 
forgotten  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  that  at  last  the 
Indians  listened  and  went  away  to  their  homes,  and  he  went 
back  to  Bethlehem  to  die.    You  can  do  more  than  one  sick 
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Moraviah  ininistef  for  the  cause  of  peace.  I  bid  you  go  l>ack, 
across  the  rivers,  over  the  hills,  and  beyond  the  plains,  to  con- 
vert the  common  people  of  America,  to  the  need  of  adopting  this 
new  and  better  way,  and  of  making  an  actual  fact  this  dream  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  present  to  the  Conference  a  gentleman 
who  is  always  at  the  service  of  the  cause  of  arbitration  and 
peace,  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational Church,  New  York  City. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  FREDERICK  LYNCH 

Why  is  it  that  after  2,000  years  of  Christianity  the  world  at 
large  still  loves  killing  so  much?  Perhaps  one  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  says,  It  is  because  the  Christian  Church  has 
never  really  been  much  ahead  of  the  world  in  this  regard.  Some 
years  ago  a  great  English  scientist  remarked  that  "  modern 
Christianity  was  a  half-civilized  paganism."  It  was  an  over- 
statement and  aroused  much  indignation  at  the  time.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  still  partly  true.  We  have  brought  over  into  our 
Christianity  a  lot  of  pagan  ethics,  and  often  the  pagan  over- 
shadows the  Christian.  The  pagan  ideal  is  force;  the  Christian 
ideal  is  love.  It  was  the  mind  of  Jesus  that  the  new  ideal  of  love 
should  utterly  displace  the  old  ideal  of  force.  In  some  of  the 
individual  relationships  of  life  it  has.  The  work  of  the  Church 
here  has  been  magnificent.  In  the  great  social  relationships  the 
ethics  of  the  Church  are  still  largely  the  pagan  ideals  of  force. 
We  are  considering  what  the  Church  can  do  to  educate  the  world 
in  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood.  It  can  do  nothing  until  it  first 
educates  itself  into  the  ethics  of  its  Master.  The  Church  still 
tolerates  man-killing  and  trusts  in  brute  force  to  win  moral  vic- 
tories almost  as  much  as  the  world.  It  is  not  so  open 
about  it  as  the  world.  The  world;  through  its  prophets, 
like  Nietzsche,  openly  declares  itself  as  followers  of  the  pagan 
ideal  and  ridicules  the  Christian  principle  of  love.  The 
Church  still  calls  itself  Christian,  and  yet  turns  its  back  on  the 
whole  Christ  teaching  at  this  point  and  continues  the  pagan  prac- 
tice of  considering  men  of  other  nations  foreigners,  and  of  de- 
struction, killing  and  relying  on  brute  power. 

Last  summer  I  was  visiting  some  beautiful  English  cathedrals. 
In  every  cathedral  there  are  ten  monuments  to  men  who  have 
killed  somebody  to  one  who  has  saved  human  life  or  contributed 
to  Its  joy  and  welfare.  These  churches  are  all  full  of  pagan 
symbols — swords  and  guns — instruments  of  hate  and  not  of  love ; 


of  revenge  ahd  not  of  forgiveness ;  of  destilldtioil  and  not  of  coil- 
struction.  I  saw  a  man  carving  a  long  list  of  names  in  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  They  were  the  names  of  forty  men  who  had  gone 
to  South  Africa  to  kill  their  brothers.  We  are  just  as  bad  in  the 
United  States.  All  the  churches  went  wild  at  the  return  of  a 
great  admiral  from  the  Philippines  who  had  killed  several  hundred 
miserable  Spaniards  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was 
all  about.  Whereas,  whoever  heard  of  anybody  welcoming  Mrs. 
Gulick  home  after  thirty  years  of  Christian  sacrifice  in  Spain  in 
saving  life.  England  could  not  collect  five  pounds  to  welcome 
Robert  Himie,  who  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  India  during  the 
famine.  But  if  war  breakes  out  in  India  and  a  British  general 
can  only  kill  a  few  thousand  Hindoos,  London  will  go  mad  and 
the  English  churches  will  sing  Te  Deums  for  a  week. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  world  now,  but  of  the  Church.  It 
is  the  Church  in  Russia  that  backed  the  Russian- Japanese  War 
and  blessed  the  bands  of  murderers  going  forth  to  Manchuria. 
There  never  was  such  a  travesty  of  Christianity  in  history  as  the 
present  savage  attitude  of  England  and  Germany  to  each  other ; 
daily  papers  doing  their  utmost  to  foment  strife,  and  printing 
lowest,  meanest,  foulest  innuendos  they  can  invent;  the 
leaders  of  each  nation  nourishing  basest  suspicions  of 
the  other  nation  among  the  people ;  England  forced  to  neglect  her 
home  problems,  and  let  her  London  thousands  starve,  while  she 
rushes  toward  bankruptcy  in  this  mad  piling  up  of  instruments 
of  international  mass-murder.  Mr.  Haldane  said  it  was  a  sight 
to  make  angels  weep.  A  great  and  intelligent  Englishman,  a 
very  prominent  minister  of  the  English  Church,  remarked  the 
other  day  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  Germany  was  de- 
liberately planning  to  invade  England.  All  this  is  terrible,  but 
here  is  the  sad  thing,  that  f^om  every  church  in  England  and 
Germany  a  holy  shout  has  not  gone  up,  This  thing  must  stop. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  Christianity  left 
in  either  nation,  except  as  here  and  there  a  solitary  brave  min- 
ister has  lifted  up  his  voice.  Yet,  if  the  state  churches  of 
Germany  and  England  had  enough  Christianity  in  them  to  say, 
"  This  is  all  utterly  foreign  to  our  religion.  Let  us  insist  that 
the  two  governments  get  together  at  once  in  friendly  conference 
and  sign  a  treaty,"  the  governments  would  do  it.  But  from  my 
experience  in  England  it  is  the  Church  people  who  are  maddest. 
What  can  a  church  do  for  the  world  when  she  deserts  Him  who 
knew  no  law  except  the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  the  love  of  all 
men  as  brothers  and  who  told  Peter  in  the  garden  to  put  up  his 
sword. 

It  is  the  shame  of  the  age  that  every  church  in  England, 
Germany  and  America  is  not  protesting  against  these  great, 
pagan,  overwhelming  armaments.     They  are  members    of   the 
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Church  and  call  themselves  Christians,  .who  in  my  own  country 
are  crying  for  vast  navies  and  doubling  the  army  and  making 
our  nation  a  great,  aggressive  military  power,  "  capable  of  strik- 
ing first,"  to  use  our  former  President's  words.  Meantime,  the 
labor  unions  and  Socialists  are  speaking.  They  may  outrun  the 
Church.  Why,  even  the  daily  papers  are  more  prophetical  than 
eight-tenths  of  churches — ^yea,  than  of  arbitration  conferences. 
"  The  Globe,"  one  of  the  largest  dailies  of  New  York,  has  seen 
the  whole  thing,  when  in  a  recent  editorial  on  "  Peace  on  a  War 
Footing,"  it  claims  that  such  peace  as  England  and  Germany  are 
now  getting  is  not  much  better  than  war :  "  Are  we  saying 
'peace,  peace,'  when  tliere  13  no  peace?  Is  a  peace  congress 
that  busies  itself  with  international  arbitration,  Hague  tribunals, 
and  the  like  instead  of  attacking  first  the  warlike  budgets  of 
those  days  of  peace  not  in  danger  of  starting  before  it  has  made 
a  beginning?  For  the  place  to  begin  is  of  course,  at  the  be- 
ginning—with the  actualities  which  lie  at  hand." 

Now  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  expecting  much  help  from 
the  Church  in  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  or  nations  till 
it  learns  the  mind  of  Christ  in  its  ethics,  and  with  clear,  uncom- 
promising Christian  certitude  says,  "  Man-killing  has  no  part  or 
place  in  Christianity  and  must  stop."  The  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  so  plain  on  this  point  that  every  child  knows  it,  and  it  is 
not  till  we  go  to  juggling  with  His  words  and  quibbling  over  plain 
meanings  and  twisting  sentences  that  are  straight,  that  we  by  any 
means  can  get  away  from  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
simplest,  plainest  sermon  ever  preached,  and  when  the  Church 
believes  and  practices  half  of  it  even,  she  will  have  no  more  part 
in  wars.  It  seems  to  even  forbid  self-defense  from  the  enemy. 
But  we  will  not  press  this  point,  we  will  grant  the  right  of  protect- 
ing one's  own  life  or  the  nation's  life — ^but  even  then  wars  would 
stop,  for  not  one  war  in  twenty  originates  in  mere  self-defense. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  whole  Christian  teaching  condemns 
the  killing  of  one's  brother.  It  forbids  the  exercise  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  the  destruction  of  sacred  things,  the  use  of  force 
in  extending  religion.  Its  Gospel  is  love,  and  forgiveness  of  the 
enemy,  the  recognition  of  the  Christ  life  and  Christ  light  in  every 
man,  tiie  persuasion  of  reason  and  mercy.  When  the  Christian 
Church  once  gets  Jesus'  conception  of  the  worth  and  sacredness 
of  a  human  soul  it  can  no  more  take  part  in  wars  than  it  can 
in  slave-holding  or  prostitution;  it  will  lift  its  hands  in  horror 
at  this  whole  business  of  man-killing  and  the  vast  preparations 
now  going  on  all  over  the  world  for  destroying  some  other  chil- 
dren of  (S>d, 

Again,  before  the  Church  can  lead  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
It  must  learn  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  double  standard 
of  ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God — an  ethic  for  individuals  and  an- 
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Other  for  groups.  The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  kingdom  is  that 
the  Church  is  beginning  to  learn  this  and  preach  it.  It  has  al- 
ready preached  it  with  considerable  force,  and  it  has  led  to  in- 
surance investigations  and  to  the  State  regulation  of  corporations 
and  to  a  general  awakening  of  the  political  conscience.  Governor 
Folk  calls  it  **  the  Era  of  Civic  Conscience."  This  is  good.  But 
as  yet  large  parts  of  the  Christian  body  lag  behind  in  this  em- 
phasis of  one  law  for  individuals  and  groups.  Thank  God  we 
have  gone  so  far  that  the  Church  can  no  longer  hold  individuals 
to  her  unless  at  the  same  time  she  holds  society.  She  will  be 
forced,  if  she  does  not  lead  in  it,  to  preach  a  universal  morality 
What  is  right  for  one  man  is  right  for  the  State.  What  is  wrong 
for  one  man  to  do  is  wrong  for  the  State  to  do,  and  for  the  cor- 
poration. Stealing  is  just  as  much  stealing  by  a  company  as  by 
a  man.  What  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  do  is  wrong  for  a  nation. 
If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  seek  revenge,  it  is  wrong  for  my  country 
to  seek  revenge  or  shout,  "  Remember  the  Maine !  '*  If  it  is  wrong 
for  me  to  settle  my  difficulties  on  the  street  with  my  fists,  it  is 
wrong  for  the  nation  to  settle  its  difficulties  on  the  seas  with  gun- 
boats ;  and  the  opposite  is  true,  if  it  is  right  for  nations  to  fight,  it 
is  right  for  individuals.  If  a  Christian  man  insists  on  taking  his 
case  to  the  bar  of  reason  and  using  all  mercy  compatible  with  jus- 
tice, the  Christian  nation  will  insist  as  earnestly  on  thus  arbitrating 
its  disputes.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  forgive  any  more  than  is  a 
nation.  If  the  Church  does  not  expect  nations  to  follow  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  it  can  never  expect  individuals  to  follow  it. 
If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  speak  evil  against  John  Smith,  it  is  wrong 
for  my  country  to  speak  evil  against  Japan.  The  law  for  my  coun- 
try's attitude  to  Japan  is  just  the  law  that  regulates  m*y  attitude 
toward  my  brother  in  New  York.  If  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  kill 
your  friend  on  Broadway,  it  is  just  as  wrong  for  your  nation  to 
destroy  a  nation  anywhere  in  this  beautiful  world.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  the  sermon  preached  before  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  London  last  year  was  just  here.  It  set  up  two 
standards  of  morality,  one  for  the  individual,  one  for  the  nation. 
It  said  to  the  individual,  Thou  must  not  kill  to  effect  thy  purposes 
— but  that  the  nation  might  kill  to  effect  its  purposes.  It  apolo- 
gized for  things  nations  do.  where  it  would  not  apologize  for  in- 
dividuals, but  condemn.  The  whole  Church  is  full  of  this 
specious  and  cpurious  morality.  It  will  have  little  influence  on 
the  great  ethical  and  social  movements  in  our  day  till  it  comes 
out  from  under  its  baleful  shadow.  The  thing  I  fear  is  that  other 
oriranizations  are  going  to  take  the  moral  leadership  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  while  it  lingers  talking  baby-talk  in  an  age 
that  is  seeing  great  visions.  Let  it  speak  now  with  tremendous 
voice  the  new  word,  "  There  is  only  one  standard  of  right  for 
men  and  nations." 
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Finally,  the  Church  must  learn  the  hew  neighborhood. 
It  is  the  old  neighborhood — for  it  is  as  old  as  the  good 
Samaritan.  But  the  Church  has  too  often  forgotten  it.  But  no 
one  can  read  the  Gospels  without  seeing  that  the  mind  of  Jesus' 
neighborhood  has  nothing  to  do  with  national  boundaries,  tempera- 
mental difference  or  race  distinctions.  There  are  no  boundaries 
in  the  Gospels.  All  men,  in  the  Christian  fellowship,  were 
brothers.  Whoever  needed  to  be  loved  was  a  brother.  The  only 
patriotism  the  New  Testament  knows  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A  Jewish  disciple  held  no  different  relation  to  a  Jew  than  to  a 
Greek.  The  intensest  Jew  of  all  soon  learned  this  hard  lesson  and 
said,  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men/*  The 
early  Church  practiced  this  fundamental  Christian  doctrine.  The 
Church  soon  lost  it.  She  is  slowly  coming  back  to  it.  But  she 
will  never  gain  her  true  moral  supremacy  until  she  speaks  as 
boldly  as  her  Master  taught  on  this  great  principle.  Carlyle  and 
Tolstoy  had  to  leave  the  Church  to  teach  it.  But  wars  and  all  this 
pagan  preparation  for  war  will  soon  cease  when  the  Church 
simply  utters  unequivocally  her  Master's  words.  She  must  say 
at  least  as  much  as  the  workingmen  of  Germany  and  France  said 
at  their  congress  in  Stuttgart,  when  they  declared  their  common 
cause  higher  than  national  distinctions  and  pledged  themselves  to 
refuse  to  bear  arms  one  against  the  other  except  to  defend  their 
homes.  She  must  tell  all  her  children  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
knows  no  race ;  that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  a  German  is  as  much 
neighbor  to  an  Englishman  as  his  next  door  friend;  that  a 
Japanese  is  as  much  neighbor  to  an  American  as  the  member  of 
his  own  Church;  that  one  has  no  more  moral  right  to  shoot  a 
Christian  in  South  Africa  than  one  has  to  shoot  one  in  London, 
and  ought  not  to  have  any  more  desire  to;  that  we  Americans 
must  learn  a  higher  patriotism  than  we  have  had,  a  Christian 
patriotism,  that  considers  all  the  world  its  country ;  and  thinks  of 
Its  own  country  simply  as  a  man  thinks  of  his  home,  a  beautiful 
place,  deeply  beloved  of  him,  where  he  may  make  himself  rich  and 
strong  to  serve  all  men ;  that  all  men  are  his  brothers — ^and  broth- 
erhood knows  men  only  as  children  of  God.  Will  the  Church  ever 
say  these  things?  I  think  she  is  beginning  to  say  them.  If  she 
does  not  soon,  others  will,  for  this  new  world-coilsciousness,  this 
new  sense  of  the  community  of  effort,  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  of 
common  aspiration  and  common  cause  and  burden,  is  rising  very 
rapidly  in  the  great  bosom  of  humanity.  I  think  the  Church  is 
zoing  to  say  it.  I  hear  voices  here  and  there.  But  the  day 
the  Christian  Church  becomes  Christian  wars  are  done. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  present  the 
next  speaker.    A  member  of  the  mother  of  parliaments,  he  has 
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been  and  is  a  consistent,  unselfish  and  devoted  wurKcr  in  pro- 
moting good  feeling  throughout  the  world.  It  is  largely  owing 
to  his  initiative  that  the  great  international  visit  of  clergymen  took 
place  more  than  a  year  ago  between  England  and  Germany  and 
that  a  similar  visit  is  to  occur  within  a  few  months.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  other  individuals  and  movements,  of  public  opinion 
and  of  newspapers,  this  particular  friend  of  mankind  is  always  on 
Ihe  right  side.  I  may  say  also  that  he  stood  at  Lord  Weardale's 
side  on  the  occasion  of  the  little  incident  which  I  ventured  to  de- 
scribe yesterday,  in  the  gardens  of  the  German  Chancellor.  I  now 
present  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker,  of  London,  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.     (Applause.) 

THE  TRUE  FEELING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND 
THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

ADDRESS  OF  J.  ALLEN  BAKER,  M.  P. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  just  arrived  at 
this  notable  and  historic  place  and  for  the  first  time  have  had  the 
delightful  pleasure  of  entering  into  this  Garden  of  Eden!  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  may  have  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment 
to  hear  some  home  truths  about  the  clergy  of  our  own  little 
Island,  (laughter)  and  of  Germany,  but  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  outspoken  words  of  the  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  on 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  church,  because  if  the  Christian  church 
is  not  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  question  of  interna- 
tional peace,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  look  to  other  organizations 
outside  the  Christian  church, — for  example,  to  the  socialist  move- 
ment, which  is  attended  with  many  dangers.  It  would  be  some- 
what strange  if  they  led  in  this  movement,  and  the  Christian 
church  lagged  behind. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  enter  more 
into  the.  spirit  of  this  great  conference  and  to  have  heard  the 
speeches  of  yesterday,  and  also  a  speech  which  I  understand  was 
delivered  this  morning  by  a  fellow-countr)rman  of  my  own,  Mr. 
Justice  Maclaren  of  Ontario.  I  happen  to  be  a  Canadian,  and  al- 
though resident  for  over  thirty  years  in  the  old  country  and  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  I  am  proud  of  my 
nationality  of  that  country  north  of  the  border.  (Applause.) 
Because  I  believe  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  together 
are  showing  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  how  Christian  na- 
tions should  dwell  together  in  amity  and  unity  and  one  that  might 
well  be  copied  by  other  countries  of  the  world.  That  treaty  of 
1817,  when  President  Madison  was  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
this  country,  is  a  great  example  of  what  getting  rid  of  armaments 
on  international  borders  will  do  for  the  countries  concerned.  Be- 
fore 1812,  our  Canadian  histories  told  us,  and  we  are  all  familiar 
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with  it,  no  doubt,  diefe  were  frequent  outbreaks  and  difficulties 
but  Willi  the  abolition  of  the  means  by  whidi  conflict  usually 
comes,  peace  and  good-will,  and  amity  reigns.  And  this  example 
still  stands,  after  nearly  a  century  of  trial. 

I  am  also  extremely  sorry  not  to  have  heard  that  notable 
address  which  I  hope  will  be  repeated  in  the  press  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  delivered  yesterday  by  your  President.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  glancing  over  and  noting  a  few  of  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  between  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  very  largely  I  endorse  all  he  has  said  in  that  address. 
(Applause.)  I  thirfc  we  are  probably  the  chief  of  sinners  in  regard 
to  having  started  this  mad  race  of  building  dreadnoughts.  It  is 
a  political  sin  that  lies  at  the  door  of  the  British  Hpuse  of  Com- 
mons that  they  sanctioned  the  commencement  of  the  race  of 
building  those  g^eat  engines  of  destruction. 

But  I  believe  that  in  this  country  you  are  getting  reports  about 
the  relationship  of  these  two  countries  that  do  not  fully  reflect  the 
true  condition  of  aflFairs  between  the  two  peoples.  We  have  a 
press  that  is  what  we  term  in  England  the  "  yellow  "  press,  very, 
powerfully  backed  by  great  interests ;  they  are  working  for  naval 
and  military  ends  and  with  a  political  aim  and  object  in  view. 
The  true  expression  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  between  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  Germany  and  England,  is  one  of  friendship  and  one 
of  desire  to  live  in  friendship  and  amity,  one  country  with  the 
other!  (Applause.)  Of  course,  there  is  a  military  and  naval 
clique  in  both  countries,  whose  interests  lie  along  the  line  of 
having  these  great  armies  and  navies  and  increasing  the  naval 
armaments.  They  are  always  pushing  their  view,  and  it  is  very 
largely  through  those  gentlemen  and  through  the  press  that  have 
cooperated  with  them,  that  this  naval  scare  and  the  exhibition  of 
what  you  have  heard  reported  has  emanated ;  on  them  very  largely 
the  responsibility  lies. 

Now  I  have  just  received  from  England,  I  think  it  was  yester- 
day or  the  day  before,  the  report  of  a  speech  of  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  one  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  as  to  his 
wisdom  and  judgment  as  a  statesman.  I  refer  to  Rt.  Hon. 
John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  great 
labor  leader.  (Applause.)  He  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
wisest  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Mr.  John  Bums  was  welcom- 
ing to  England  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
Germany,  He  was  speaking  at  a  banquet  at  which  Lord  Wear- 
dale,  referred  to  by  your  Chairman,  was  presiding.  Mr.  Burns 
used  these  words,  and  I  refer  to  these  because  they  come  from  one 
in  such  a  responsible.position — 2l  member  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

"  Your  visit,"  continued  the  right  honorable  member,  "  is  timely.  It 
coincides  with  the  collapse  of  an  attempt  to  foment  mischief  between 
the  two  great  branched  of  the  same  race.    I  have  seen  a  few  scares  in 
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this  country  come  and  go,  but  I  never  saw  one  more  hollow,  and  less 
decent  than  the  last.  It  has  hardly  lasted  the  traditional  nine  days.  It 
was  confined  to  a  small  section  of  people,  and  I  may  say  with  few 
exceptions  to  the  least  reputable  of  our  journals,  to  the  most  unreliable 
of  our  precocious  politicians,  and  to  a  few  Socialists  who  ouj^ht  to 
have  known  better."  *  ♦  *  Proceeding,  he  said  that  during  the  last 
KTty  years  he  could  remember  there  had  always  been  a  few  people  for 
I  u  tful  reasons  stimulating  a  war.  They  need  not  be  alarmed.  There 
>•  ere  many  shouts  and  much  sound  in  these  days  of  syndicated  newa- 
p::p'.rs, 

I  wish  you  would  take  note  of  those  words, 

1  ut  the  voices  were  few,  and  the  English  people,  having  heard  "wolf" 
c  ..vl  f.)  oitcn,  were  now  learning  to  detect  the  artificial  from  the  real, 
t!.e  inlw rested  from  the  national  voices.  He  thought  that  as  certain 
scares  in  the  Press  declined  and  deteriorated  as  they  were  doing,  that 
the  fear  of  war  was  receding.  His  view  was  that  they  would  never 
sje  a  great  international  war  in  which  France,  Germany,  Russia,  or 
England  would  be  involved.  Such  a  terrible  conflict  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  commercial  destinies  of  the  people  would  make  them 
hesitate.  The  people  were  becoming  much  saner  than  their  Press,  their 
leaders  and  patriots.  They  in  this  courtry  who  were  now  fomenting 
war  were  the  people  who  cried  loudest  for  a  large  Navy  for  Britain, 
and  denied  the  same  advantage  to  other  people.  Arrogance  in  a 
nation  was  the  cuse  of  aggression  in  others,  and  if  our  pugnacious 
patriots  who  sublet  th?ir  soldiering  and  sub-contract  their  sacrifice  and 
dying  would  cease  to  fill  the  air  with  their  noisy  threats,  then  the  world 
v/ould  gain  by  th:it  practice.  Those  gentlemen  corresponded  to  the  type 
of  people  that  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  said 
patriotism  was  too  often  the  la«t  refuge  of  scoundrels. 

On  the  ground  of  race,  religion,  ideals,  and  aims,  Europe  and  the 
v.-orld  would  1  :e  the  piorcr  if  Germany  and  Britain  were  involved  in  a 
war.  Germany  was  Ri^iHand's  best  customer,  and  he  was  not  a  wise 
shopkeeper  who  advocated  the  blacking  of  the  eyes  of  his  best  customer  as  a 
means  of  advert  "sing  his  business.  England  sent  Germany  over 
£41.000,000  of  goods  and  Germany  sent  England  £57,000,000  a  year, 
i  12,000,000  of  which  was  in  food,  whilst  the  British  Empire  sent  to 
Germany  goods  to  the  value  of  £90,000,000, 

multiplied,  of  course,  by  five,  and  you  have  your  familiar  dollars. 

England  and  Germany,,  he  continued,  were  near  enough  to  be  neigh- 
bors, and  should  be  decent  enough  to  be  friends.  He  asked  the  delegates 
to  take  back  to  Germany  a  message  of  amity,  peace,  good-will,  and  good 
wishes  from  the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  and  assure  their  compatriots 
that  the  noble  appeal  on  behalf  of  peace  made  by  the  German  people  was 
heartily  and  sincerely  reciprocated  by  the  English  people.  » 

That,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  believe  fully  illustrates,  fully 
demonstrates  the  feeling  that  exists  at  this  present  moment  be- 
tween the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries. 

Dr.  Butler,  in  kindly  introducing  me  to  you  this  morning  re- 
ferred to  an  incident  that  happened  during  the  "  Interparliamen- 
tary Congress  "  in  the  City  of  Berlin.  There  were  sixty-seven 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  (I  had  the  honor  to 
be  one  of  them)  who,  with  four  or  five  hundred  other  members 
of  Parliament  from  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  being  enter- 
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tained  in  the  Palace  Gardens  of  Prince  von  Buelow.  Our  little 
group  of  British  Parliamentarians  gathered  round  Prince  von 
Buelow,  and  Lord  Weardalc  assured  His  Highness  that  he  could 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  every  hundred  were  in  favor  of  peace,  amity,  and 
friendship  between  the  two  great  peoples.  And  later  on  I  had  a 
very  similar  expression  communicated  to  me  by  His  Excellency, 
Dr.  Dryander,  the  Court  preacher  of  His  Majesty,  Emperor  Wil- 
liam. He  said  that  of  all  the  people  in  a  position  to  think,  those 
who  represent  the  German  nation,  he  did  not  believe  there  were  two 
out  of  a  hundred  who  had  any  enmity  whatever  against  Great 
Britain  and  the  others  would  look  upon  any  conflict  with  that 
country  as  a  great  calamity,  if  not  a  crime.  That  was  the  ex- 
pression given  from  the  German  side,  and  I  believe  to  a  very  large 
extent  those  facts  represent  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Now  I  take  a  good  deal  of  what  the  reverend  gentleman  who 
read  the  previous  paper  says  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  some 
of  our  churches  and  what  appears  in  those  churches,  to  be  actually 
the  case ;  that  we  glorify  war,  while  the  more  heroic  deeds  of  those 
who  try  to  save  life  and  who  expend  their  wealth  and  their  lives 
in  the  betterment  of  mankind  often  go  unrewarded.  But  I  do 
believe  that  in  the  international  visit  that  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the 
church  is  taking  a  step  forward  and  is  giving  expression  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  duty  at  the  present  moment.  That  visit  of 
the  German  pastors  to  England  in  May  and  June  of  last  year  has 
become  an  historic  event.  Over  one  hundred  and  thirty,  repre- 
senting all  sections  of  the  Christian  church,  Lutheran,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Non-Conformists,  came  to  England  expressly  to 
promote  peace  and  good-will  between  the  two  peoples,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  they  unite<l  in  any  movement  of  any 
kind,  whatever.  It  was  also  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  churches  of  one  coun- 
try united  with  their  confreres  in  another  country  to  promote 
international  peace.  They  were  welcomed  by  representatives  of 
every  section  of  the  Christian  church,  in  London,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Cambridge,  in  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  and  were  received 
by  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  cordiality  with  which  they 
were  received,  the  expressions  of  good-will,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  I  think  gave  strong  proof  as 
far  as  the  Christian  churches  of  the  two  countries  were  concerned, 
that  they  felt  the  time  had  come  for  uniting  in  peace  and  good- 
will between  our  two  peoples,  and  that  wc  had  a  great  duty  to 
perfomi  in  promoting  peace  and  good-will  among  other  peoples 
as  well. 

My  being  here  to-day  I  think  is  more  or  less  an  accident  of 
ill  health.     I  was  advised  that  I  must  take  a  short  visit  to  this 
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side  of  the  watef.  t  am  afraid  I  cannot  iippeal  to  yon  from  my 
looks  as  being  much  of  an  invalid  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
have  improved  gfeatly  since  I  came  over  and  am  hastening  back 
next  week  to  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  return  visit  to 
Germany.  Our  party  will  comprise  the  leading  representatives 
of  every  section  of  our  churches  in  England,  niunerous  Bishops, 
Deans,  archdeacons,  canons  and  others  representing  the  State 
church,  leading  Non-Conformists,  leading  Catholics  and  many 
laymen,  among  the  laymen  being  a  dozen  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  think  a  few  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  well. 
We  will  go^for  two  weeks  and  be  the  guests  of  the  German 
people.  (Applause.)  They  have  arranged  to  send  for  us  to 
Dover,  a  steam  pleasure  yacht  of  4,000  tons,  sometimes  used  by 
His  Majesty,  I  believe ;  they  will  take  us  to  Hamburg  where  we 
will  be  entertained  by  the  municipality,  four  or  five  days  in  Ber- 
lin and  one  day  at  Pottsdam,  where  His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor  will  be  at  that  time.  What  may  happen  then  I  do  not 
know  I  (Laughter.)  Possibly  we  may  have  the  opportunity- of 
receiving  an  Imperial  welcome  and  expressing  our  views  in  re- 
gard to  peace  and  good  relations.  This  is  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  the  representatives  of  every  section  of  the  German 
church  and  also  has  the  approval  of  those  highest  in  authority, 
from  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  von  Buelow  to  every  member,  1 
believe,  of  the  Reichstag  and  Bundesrath.  I  think  that  shows 
at  all  events  we  are  hardly  in  the  position,  as  some  would  like  to 
make  out,  of  commencing  a  war  with  our  cousins,  the  Germans, 
across  the  North  Sea. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  I  am 
afraid  the  hour  is  late  and  that  you  want  to  disperse,  but  one 
thing  I  have  on  my  heart  and  one  thing  that  I  feel  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  perform.  I  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
practically  dependent  upon  three  g^eat  peoples — ^the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  And  when  I  speak  of  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  I  remember,  of  course,  that  Austria  acts 
with  and  is  extremely  friendly  to  Germany,  and  France  and 
England  have  that  splendid  entente  cordialc  that  makes  them 
very  friendly  with  each  other.  But  between  these  great  coun- 
tries I  believe  the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  I  have  mentioned 
them  in  the  order  of  their  population.  The  United  States  has 
the  greatest  population,  Germany  next  and  Great  Britain  last 
But  if  we  take  the  British  Empire  I  think  perhaps  it  might  come 
first,  and  perhaps  you  might  just  permit  me  to  put  Great  Britain 
first  just  for  the  moment  (applause)  with  the  United  States 
next  and  Germany  next.  You  see  I  want  for  the  moment  that 
the  United  States  be  in  the  middle.  But  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this — I  believe  it  absolutely  lies  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States  at  this  moment  to  say  to  Germany  on  the  one 
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hand  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  "  We  ask  you  to  grasp  our 
hand  and  walk  along  together  in  this  great  cause  of  international 
peace."  (Applause.)  We  look  to  you  to  lead,  and  if  your 
President  at  Washington,  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  say  to  His  Majesty  of  Germany  and  His 
Majesty  of  England,  "  Take  my  hand  and  let  me  lead  you  into 
that  brotherhood  and  into  that  condition  that  you  ought  to  be 
in  as  Christian  nations,"  I  think  they  would  gladly  accept  that 
proffered  hand  and  would  be  delighted  to  let  the  United  States 
take  the  lead  and  their  President  be  the  g^eat  leader  in  this 
movement.  (Applause.)  I  believe  there  was  nothing  in  the 
whole  career  of  your  late  President  that  will  be  remembered  with 
greater  satisfaction,  or  further  commend  his  name  to  posterity, 
than  that  act  in  which  he  took  the  initiative  during  the  bloody 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  had  gone  on  far  too 
long,  and  said  to  those  two  nations,  "  Now  it  is  time  for  you — ^after 
you  have  had  all  this  loss  and  struggle, — it  is  time  for  you  to  come 
and  arbitrate  on  this  question  of  the  settlement  of  your  difficul- 
ties," and  we  know  what  happy  results  followed.  They  accepted 
the  invitation.  I  hope  that  President  Taft  before  the  struggle 
b^ns  between  Germany  and  England — ^and  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  that  struggle — ^but  I  hope  he  may  be  en- 
couraged by  this  Conference  to  take  the  lead  and  say  to  them, 
**  Gentlemen,  you  are  having  a  war  of  armaments ;  neither  of 
you  is  getting  any  the  stronger;  so  many  Dreadnoughts  built 
here  and  so  many  there — why  not  end  this  mad  race  that  is 
carrying  on  your  peoples  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  and  settle  this 
matter  and  come  to  an  amicable  understanding!"  (Applause.) 
I  hope  your  President  may  be  induced  by  his  people  to  take  that 
lead. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  very  great  delight  to 
me  to  have  had  the  opportunity,  even  in  this  informal  way  of 
taking  any  part  in  this  Conference.  I  shall  go  back  inspired 
from  what  I  have  read  of  the  speeches  of  yesterday  and  from 
what  will  follow  to  work  in  that  cause  of  peace,  which  surely 
ought  to  be  the  highest  and  the  noblest,  either  for  statesmen  or 
professing  Christians  of  any  nation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley  :  I  want  just  to  say  that  I  hope  our  good  friend 
from  England  will  come  next  year,  and  not  be  compelled  to  come 
on  account  of  ill  health,  but  I  would  like  him  to  have  a  little  ill 
health  to  bring  him,  if  nothing  else  will 


The  Chairman  :  The  regular  program  of  the  morning  being 
completed  there  is  now  opportunity  for  discussion  under  the  five 
minute  rule. 


iy. 


.J 
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THE  ABSURDITY  OF  WAR 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OF  YORK^  PA. 

In  Opening  the  recent  Peace  Congress  in  Chicago,  the  hope 
was  expressed  by  one  enthusiastic  speaker  that  this  meeting  might 
prove,  in  the  history  of  the  Peace  Movement,  "  epoch-making." 
That  assemblage,  however,  was  something  better  than  a  sensa- 
tion,— it  was  a  quiet,  firm  step  forward.  It  may  not  have  marked 
an  epoch,  but  it  undoubtedly  marked  an  advance.  The  weighty 
encouragement  given  it  by  Governor  Deneen,  Secretary  Ballinger, 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  and  the 
rest,  was  a  distinct  indication  and  an  emphatic  acknowledgment 
that  the  movement  for  International  Peace  had  by  that  time 
passed  from  the  region  of  dreams  to  that  of  soberest  statesman- 
ship. Those  practical  men  of  affairs,  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
pjolitics  of  yesterday,  could  readily  see  that  the  call  for  interna- 
tional arbitral  courts  and  disarmament  was  as  strictly  practical 
as  anything  in  the  schemes  and  statecraft  they  had  so  carefully 
learned. 

To  have  won  such  a  position,  in  the  time  since  our  movement 
first  entered  the  National  field,  is  no  slight  achievement ;  but  we 
must  not  be  content  with  it.  We  cannot  rest  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  policy  we  advocate  is  merely  something  suit- 
able for  serious  consideration.  Our  policy  must  tolerate  no 
rival;  it  must  be  accepted  as  alone  wise,  alone  Christian,  alone 
worthy  of  following  by  enlightened  States.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  distinctively  and  eminently  the  rational  way. 

War  has  been  extolled  as  practical,  as  having  an  unrivaled 
power  of  settling  questions.  But  in  sober  truth,  what  questions 
has  war  ever  settled?  The  relative  destructiveness  of  various 
contrivances  for  butchery,  doubtless — the  relative  effectiveness 
of  various  disciplines.  But  the  questions  for  which  a  war  was 
avowedly  fought  have  always  to  be  decided  after  the  fighting  is 
finished — ^both  sides  crippled  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  hope 
lessly  exhausted, — when  comes  an  arbitration  or  conference  that 
might  better,  in  every  way,  have  preceded  than  followed  the 
bloodshed.  That  arbitration  or  conference  it  is,  and  that  only, 
that  settles;  and  does  not  the  rationality  that  ought  to  distinguish 
thinking  beings  demand  that  it  be  applied  at  the  right  time,  and 
not  many  frightful  months  or  years  too  late?  Arbitration  really 
settles.  Of  the  more  than  a  hundred  cases  decided  by  this  method 
within  the  last  century,  in  not  one  has  an  appeal  to  the  god 
of  battles  followed,  or  even  been  threatened. 

The  case  for  reduction  of  armaments  rests  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  is  equally  clear.  If  the  only  palpable  result  of  the 
monstrous  accumulation  of  war  arrays,  were  the  huge  cost  im- 
posed, it  would  be  none  the  less  a  serious  evil ;  for  the  weight  of 
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all  such  burdens  must  finally  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  Labor, 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  But  it  does  more,  and  worse.  Such 
expense  might  be  pardonable  if  it  helped  to  establish  concord 
and  good  feeling;  but  when  every  dollar  of  it  goes  to  excite 
enmity  and  distrust,  what  shall  we  say?  The  apology  for  it, 
everybody  knows,  is  that  it  is  needed  to  defend  us  against  pos- 
sible attacks,  that  we  are  driven  to  increase  our  war  preparations, 
to  maintain  the  "  balance."  This  preservation  of  a  "  balance  " 
is  a  very  plausible  phrase,  or  people  would  not  use  it, — ^but  why 
do  they  not  remember  that  balances  are  equally  balanced  when 
ounce  is  weighed  against  ounce,  as  ton  against  ton?  An  inter- 
national agreement  reducing  armaments,  subscribed  to  by  all  the 
great  powers  and  confirmed  by  such  provisions  for  inspection 
as  would  insure  its  faithful  observance,  would  reduce  expenses 
and  advance  the  welfare  of  the  toiling  millions ;  and  would  re- 
move distrusts  and  advance  worldwide  good-feeling  in  the  same 
act.    Which  side  is  more  reasonable?     (Applause.) 

NEW  FORMS  OF  PROPAGANDA  NEEDED 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD  OF  BOSTON 

In  191 3  is  coming  the  decision  as  to  the  subjects  which  will 
be  presented  in  191 5  at  the  Third  Hague  Conference.  Upon 
that  decision  will  probably  depend  the  expenditure  or  non-expen- 
diture not  only  of  hundreds  of  millions,  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years,  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  hard- 
earned  taxes  of  the  world.  We  are  coming  to  learn  that  the 
consideration  of  money  is  now  even  more  important  than  that 
concerning  the  immediate  loss  of  life  in  war.  All  the  deaths 
which  all  the  outside  world  has  inflicted  upon  our  republic  is 
not  over  twelve  thousand,  probably  less ;  that  is  only  about  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  number  which  are  being  murdered  each  year 
in  this  country,  and  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  number  being 
slain  annually  by  preventable  tuberculosis.  In  the  Philippine 
War  we  lost,  all  told,  less  than  five  thousand  men ;  but  we  spent 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  colossal  sum,  if  put  into 
saving  lives  lost  by  tuberculosis,  in  the  last  ten  years  could  have 
prevented  one  million  deaths. 

We  need  to  carry  on  a  great  campaign  of  education  between 
now  and  1913,  in  which  the  great  body  of  hitherto  silent  women 
throughout  the  country  should  do  valiant  work.  They  have  great 
responsibility  in  creating  a  right  public  opinion.  We  have  got 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  numbering  eight  hundred 
thousand  members,  to  promise  that  at  their  biennial  meeting  next 
year  they  will  consider  international  peace.  At  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  of  the  largest  women's  club  in  this  country,  composed 
of  a  thousand  brainy  women^  there  was  passed  this  month  a  reso- 
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lutiQn  to  have  a  standing  committee  on  peace,  which  will  arrange 
one  large  meeting  and  will  prepare  for  regular  study  of  this 
question  by  an  interested  group.  I  have  just  been  talking  with 
our  friend,  Dr.  Francis  Clark,  who  is  going  out  to  St.  Paul  to 
his  great  body  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  which  has  already  done 
splendid  service  for  our  cause;  and  he  has  promised  to  present 
there  this  pressing  need  in  order  that  this  army  of  young  people, 
at  least  some  groups  of  them,  shall  take  up  a  systematic  study 
of  substitutes  for  war. 

In  addition  to  the  many  specific  methods  of  reaching  the  pub- 
lic which  Mr.  Bartlett  suggested,  I  would  name  one  other.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin  using  the  street  cars.  It  costs 
but  two  cents  a  day  to  put  up  a  placard,  perhaps  two  feet  long, 
on  the  advertising  space.  A  good  many  sententious  sentences 
might  be  put  upon  each  such  placard.  If  I  had  five  thousand 
dollars  to  spare  for  propaganda,  I  should  buy  up  a  good  deal  of 
space  in  the  street  cars  in  Washington  which  lead  up  to  the 
Capitol,  and  I  should  put  on  the  placards  such  sentences  as  this,  ^ 
"  In  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  only  twelve  thousand  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  by  foreign  bullets;  our  enemies  are  all 
within  our  country — ^not  in  Europe  nor  in  Asia ;  yet  we  are  spen J- 
ing  six  hundred  per  cent,  more  for  our  navy  than  we  were  spend- 
ing sixteen  years  ago!"  Pungent  truths,  statistics  in  graphic 
form,  read  every  day  for  four  months  of  the  year,  might  per- 
haps make  some  impression  upon  the  Congressmen  who  clamor 
for  four  battleships.  At  all  events,  they  would  impress  news- 
papers and  constituents. 

A  SOLDIER'S  VIEW 

REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  HORATIO  C.  KING  OF  BROOKLYN 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mrs.  Mead  because  of  her  con- 
sistency and  her  persistency — and  for  one  other  reason, — that  she 
always  inspires  me  to  say  something. 

I  have  heard  some  things  spoken  since  I  have  been  here  that 
lead  me  to  say  this.  There  are  a  few  old  soldiers  and  sailors 
here  and  if  we  are  to  accept  at  their  face  value  some  of  the  ex- 
travagant statements  made  about  war  and  about  soldiers,  we 
ought  to  apologize  for  our  presence  and  take  the  first  train  for 
home !  But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  sentiments  are  generally 
accepted.  Some  things  are  said  intemperately,  I  think,  on  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  on  both  sides  perhaps,  which  inspire  the 
newspapers  to  give  a  very  false  impression  of  these  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  conventions. 

Now  no  soldier  is  ever  an  advocate  of  war — certainly  not  those 
soldiers  who  have  been  through  it,  for  war  is  even  more  than 
General  Sherman  has  so  graphically  described  it  to  be.     Indeed 
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I  have  even  lost  much  of  my  old  enjoyment  of  military  show. 
There  is  here  no  more  earnest  advocate  for  arbitration  ind  uni- 
versal peace,  than  I,  but,  I  differ  with  some  of  my  friends  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  preserving  pea(%.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  country  has  reached  the  stage  yet  when  we  can  say  to  all 
the  world,  "  We  defy  you  to  interfere  with  our  peace."  We  still 
need  a  large  navy;  we  need  a  much  larger  army.  There  are 
fewer  soldiers  now  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population  that  there  were  when  George  Washington  was  Pres- 
ident. 

The  world  has  not  yet  reached  the  millennium.  It  is  still  a 
great  way  off.  I  think  therefore  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  lie 
down,  as  some  speakers  would  have  us,  and  take  what  comes, 
rather  than  be  able  to  repel  unjust  aggression  by  force.  There 
are  no  angels  yet  on  earth.  At  least,  I  run  against  none  in  my 
business.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  find  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
Old  Adam  left  in  human  nature. 

CANADIAN  INTEREST  IN  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  JOHN   MURRAY  CLARK  OF  TORONTO 

I  would  not  trouble  you  but  for  the  fact  I  have  a  message 
from  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Mulock  which  he  desired  me 
to  deliver.  He  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  and 
made  every  effort  to  arrange  to  do  so  but  unfortunately  official 
duties  at  the  last  moment  prevented  his  coming.  He  desired  me 
to  say  that  he  sympathizes  most  heartily  with  the  object  of  the 
Conference  and  made  every  effort  to  be  present.  I  may  say  he 
has  done  a  great  work  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Cana- 
dian statesmen  and  is  now  presiding  over  one  of  the  Courts  in 
Toronto.  He  initiated  the  great  work  of  conciliation  in  Canada, 
a  work  which  I  agree  with  one  of  the  speakers  should  be  called 
to  the  atteittion  of  the  Conference.  That  work  is  now  in  charge 
of  a  brilliant  young  protege  of  President  Eliot  and  the  Concilia- 
tion Act  drafted  by  Mr.  McKenzie  King  has  been  commended 
to  your  consideration  in  a  very  able  and  powerful  argument  by 
President  Eliot  himself.  There  was  some  objection  I  may  say 
to  his  becoming  Minister  of  Labor  to  succeed  Sir  William  Mu- 
lock, on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  at  Harvard,  which  was 
thought  by  some — not  the  majority — ^to  make  him  altogether  too 
aristocratic  for  a  democratic  country  like  Canada;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie King  who  was  initiated  into  the  work  by  Sir  William 
Mulock  and  trained  by  President  Eliot  for  it,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  beneficent  work  of  conciliation  in  Canada.  The  work  al- 
ready accomplished  in  that  direction  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  speaker  who  said  that  is  along  the  line 
of  work  of  this  Conference  because  if  labor  disputes  are  settled 
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by  such  peaceful  methods  disputes  between  nations  will  be  set- 
tled more  and  more  by  reason  and  justice,  not  by  violence  and 
force.     (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  TO  LEAD 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  A.  MAHONY  OF  COLUMBUS 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  a  moment  to  offer  a  cordial  second 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  our  distinguished  guest  from  England, 
Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  Member  of  Parliament 

It  seems  to  me,  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  suggestion  to  this 
Conference,  to  the  United  States,  to  Germany  and  to  Great 
Britain.  • 

Mr.  Baker  suggests  that  the  United  States,  through  its  Pres- 
ident, extend  an  invitation  to  both  Emperor  William  and  King 
Edward  to  join  the  United  States  in  talking  over  the  possibility 
of  a  better  way  than  war  of  settling  iiiternational  difficulties. 

The  United  States  is  fitted  by  its  isolation,  by  its  intelligence, 
by  its  wealth  and  influence,  to  take  the  initiative  in  leading  the 
nations  of  the  world  out  of  the  morass  of  excessive  armament. 

Who  of  all  our  presidents  is  better  fitted  to  lead  the  United 
States,  than  the  honored  man  who  now  occupies  our  presidential 
chair? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Conference  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tilnity  of  sending  a  committee  to  Washington  to  cordially  seconfl 
the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished  friend  and  also  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  President  Taft  the  opportunity  of  his  life  to  lead 
the  nations  to  the  better  way  than  war  of  settling  international 
differences.     ( Applause. ) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8.00  p.  m. 


yputtb  Se90fon 

Thurtday  Evening,  May  20,  1909 

The  Chairman:  The  first  part  of  this  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  business  men  and  business  organizations, 
and  will  open  by  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  Organ- 
izations, presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson  of  Philadelphia, 
its  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS  MEN  AND 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH 

ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK   CONFERENCE 

ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

PRESENTED  BY   MR.   CHARLES  RICHARDSON,   CHAIRMAN 

During  the  past  year  the  course  pursued  by  our  National 
Government  and  in  general  its  attitude  toward  the  promotion 
of  International  Peace  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  your  Com- 
mittee on  Business  Men  and  Business  Organizations  have  had 
no  occasion  to  ask  for  any  special  appeal  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  The  work  of  the  committee  has  therefore  been 
mostly  along  educational  and  missionary  lines. 

Two  Bulletins  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  a  large  number 
of  organizations  and  individuals. 

Bulletin  No.  i  issued  in  September,  1908,  contained  a  brief 
account  of  the  wonderful  progress  and  present  status  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  and  an  appeal  for  further  efforts  to  pro- 
mote it.     A  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  i  is  attached  to  this  report. 

Bulletin  No.  2  issued  in  January,  1909,  was  an  abstract  of  the 
admirable  and  encouraging  address  delivered  by  Hon.  James 
Brown  Scott  at  our  Conference  last  year. 

Plans  for  additional  bulletins  were  considered  but  not  fully 
matured. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee  there 
were  also  sent  to  our  correspondents  about  450  copies  of  an 
appeal  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Conference,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  similar  conferences  for  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  in  each  of  the  other  States. 

All  together  in  this  connection  more  than  6,000  printed  papers 
have  been  distributed  from  these  headquarters  since  May,  1908. 
This  is  without  counting  the  large  amount  of  correspondence 
incident  to  the  work.  The  bulletins  sent  to  organizations  were 
accompanied  by  personal  letters  suggesting  that  they  should  be 
published  in  the  official  organs  or  in  the  newspapers,  or  dis- 
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tributed  to  the  members.  Full  reports  have  not  been  received, 
but  it  is  believed  that  half  of  the  169  organizations  in  sympathy 
and  correspondence  with  this  Conference  have  taken  action  in 
one  or  more  of  the  ways  suggested 

The  burden  of  the  work  and  correspondence  has  been  borne 
by  your  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  who  has  attended  to  it 
with  his  usual  diligence,  ability  and  tact.  His  conclusion  is  that 
as  an  initial  experiment  the  issuing  of  bulletins  has  justified  itself, 
and  that  the  facts  contained  in  tfiem  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  members  of  the  associations,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  others  of  the  reading  public. 

The  number  of  business  organizations  appointing  delegates  to 
the  Conference  this  year  is  58.  Delegates  from  43  organizations 
are  present. 

We  can  hardly  emphasize  too  strongly  the  special  advantages 
of  the  business  men  for  creating  and  stimulating,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  public  sentiment  which  is  essential  for  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  principles  for  which  this  Conference  stands.  Acting 
sometimes  as  organized  bodies,  and  constantly  in  private  con- 
versations or  correspondence,  they  can  exert  an  enormous  in- 
fluence, and  the  exertion  of  this  influence  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  is  just  as  natural  and  just  as  legitimate,  as 
it  would  be  for  any  residents  of  a  crowded  city  to  try  to  per- 
suade a  near  neighbor  to  refrain  from  filling  his  house  with  tons 
of  dynamite.  No  nation  can  permit  its  rulers  to  convert  it  into 
an  armed  camp  or  arsenal,  without  adding  to  the  expenses  and 
endangering  the  interests  of  the  people  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  its  own. 

In  nations  like  ours  where  many  of  the  ofiicials  and  lawmakers 
are  opposed  to  war,  a  strong  public  sentiment  is  necessary  for 
their  support  and  encouragement.  In  countries  not  so  favorably 
situated  it  is  even  more  important  for  the  restraint  of  those  whose 
theories  would  almost  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cadi 
nation  the  only  final  limit  to  its  armament  must  be  the  last  dollar 
of  its  financial  resources.  But  public  sentiment  is  only  another 
term  for  the  aggregate  of  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens,  and  it  is  in  reaching,  convincing  and 
organizing  the  citizens  that  the  business  men  have  such  special 
facilities  and  such  unlimited  opportunities.  It  is  within  their 
power  to  do  more  than  any  other  class  to  create  in  our  own  and 
other  great  nations  a  public  sentiment  which  no  modem  govern- 
ment could  afford  to  ignore.  It  should  be  said  moreover  that  the 
present  is  a  most  propitious  time  for  efforts  of  this  kind.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  towards  that  mental  attitude  which  led 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  to  write  to  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  that  if  their  military 
friends  could  have  their  way  they  would  want  to  garrison  the 
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moon  in  order  to  prevent  an  invasion  from  Mars.  The  enormous 
recent  and  prospective  increase  in  national  armaments,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  of  all  possible  agencies,  for  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  *'  plain  people,"  and  forcing  them  to  realize  that 
ruinous  outlays,  and  rates  of  taxation  that  will  paralyze  the  in- 
dustries of  the  world,  will  be  the  inevitable  results,  if  they  fail 
to  demand  and  insist  that  their  governments  shall  unite  in  estab- 
lishing, and  forever  maintaining,  better  methods  than  those  of 
war  for  securing  justice  and  fairness  in  the  settlement  of  all 
international  differences. 
May  20,  1909. 

Charles  Richardson,  Chairman, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 

Joel  Cook, 

Mahlon  N.  Kline, 

W.  A.  Mahony, 

George  Foster  Peabody, 

Elwyn  G.  Preston, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Committee. 

DELEGATES   OF  BUSINESS    ORGANIZATIONS    PRESENT   AT 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1909 

national 

The  National  A««ociftrion  of  Manufacttuvn,  St.  Louis.  .A.  B.  Parquhar 

The  Nataonal  Board  of  Trade.  Washington Frank  D.  LaLanne.  President 

7*he  National  Business  League  of  America,  Chicago.  . .  .La Verne  W.  Noyes,  President. 
The  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants.  Boston.  A.  Warren  Patcii,  Vice-President. 

COLORADO 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Denver Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

The  Real  Estate  Bxcfaange.  Denver Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Business  Men's  Association,  New  Haven John  B.  Kennedy,  Vice-President. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Haven Simeon  B.  Baldwia.. 

DELAWARE 
The  Board  of  Trade,  WiixmDgUm WilUam  P.  Bancroft. 

FLORIDA 
The  Board  of  Trade,  Jackaoovilla W.  A.  Bours,  President. 

ILLINOIS 
Illinois  Manufacturen'  Association,  Chicago LaVeme  W.  Noyes.  President. 

MARYLAND 

The  Board  of  Tnde,  Baltimore C.  C.  Macgill.  President. 

The  Chamber  of  Commexoe,  Baltimore D.  M.  Wyiie.  President. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade.  Boston H.  M.  Batchelder.  Vice-President* 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Limn R.  S.  Bauer.  President. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield GeoTge  H.  Sutton. 

The  Business  Men's  Association,  Waltham James  S.  Kennedy. 

The  Board  of  Trade.  Worcester Charles  T.  Tatman,  President. 

MICHIGAN 
The  Business  Men's  Association,  Battle  Creek I.  L.  Stone. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Camden Alexander  C.  Wood. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Elizabeth Elias  D.  Smith. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Hoboken Edward  H.  Horwood,  Preaideat. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Newark Peter  Campbell,   Bx-Pz«sident. 

NEW  YORK 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany W.  B.   Tones,  Secretary. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Amsterdam Luther  L.  Dean,  Ex-President. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York,  Brooklyn..  Andrew  P.  Wilson,  Presidezit. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elmira S.  E.  Eastman. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Tzansp6rtation,  New  York. . .  .William  McCarroll,  President. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Poughkeepsie Edmund  Piatt. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester Daniel  B.  Murphy. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Watertown A.  M.  Brodie. 

OHIO 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cincinnati Charles  B.  Murray,  Supt. 

The  Board  of  Trade.  Columbus W.  A.  Mahony. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie Clark  Olds,  Ex-President. 

'lT\.  Hoard  of  Trade,  Philadelphia W.  R.  Tucker.  Secretory. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia Mahlon  N.  Kline,  Ex-President. 

The  Commercial  Mxiseum,  Philadelphia William  S.  Harvey,  President. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Scrariton A.  .W.  Dickson,  Ex-President. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
The  Bbard  of  Trade,  Providence P.  H.  Jackson. 


WASHINGTON 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle Joseph  H.  Shii^>en. 


The  Commercial  Club,  Seattle Joseph  H.  Shippen. 

--     -       -         '"  "       '  .Joseph  H.  r- 


WISCONSIN 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oshkosh George  M.  Paine,  President. 

CANADA 
The  Board  of  Trade,  Winnipeg A.  L.  Johnson,  Ex-President. 

COOPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING  BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Cooperating  and  Corresponding: 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  Organizations  marked  with  a  *  have  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  international  arbitration,  or  assumed  other  active  cooperation ; 
those  marked  with  a  t  have  standing  committees  on  international  arbi- 
tration; and  those  marked  with  a  °  have  appointed  delegates  to  one  or 
more  meetings  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

NATIONAL  ARKANSAS. 

The  National  Association  of  Clothiers®  The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade*t** 

New  York.  Little  Rock. 

The      National      Association      of      Manu-  The  Board  of  Trade**t Little  Rock. 

facturers***  St.  Louis 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  ♦^  CALIFORNIA. 

The   National   Business   League   of  Amer-       Th«  Fresno  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ica*** Chicago        n^.     ^      ,        ^  r*  *o     r       /«^o- 

''^*''**     ^""^^^  The  Merchants'  Exchange* Oakland. 

.  T  A  T,  A  %r  A  T^e  Chamber  of  Commcrce*®.SacTamento. 

ALABAMA  The  California  State  Board  of  Trade® 

The  Comniercial  Qub® Birmingham  San  Francisco. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Mobile.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. San  Francisco. 

The  Commercial  Club Montgomery.  The  Merchants  Exchange*.  San  Francisco. . 
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COLORADO. 

The  Chamber  of  Commeroe*^ 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Merchants'  Association*^ 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Real  Estote  Exchange^ 

Colorado  Springs. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Denver. 

The  Colorado  State  Commercial   Associa* 

tion*° Denver. 

The  Real  Estate  Exchange*^ Denver. 

The  Citizens  Mining  &  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation   Leadville. 

The  Business  Men's  Association^. .  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Board  of  Trade '.  .Bridgeport. 

The  Board  of  Trade Menden. 

The  Business  Men's  Ass(jRciation*^ 

New  Haven. 
The  Chamber  of  Conuncroe*'r  .New  Haven. 
The  Business  Men's  Association 

New  London. 

DELAWARE. 
The  Board  of  Trade** ..Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Board  of  Trade*** Jacksonvifle. 

The  Board  of  Trade Tampa. 

GEORGIA. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce. . . . .  .Augusta. 

The  Cotton  Exchange* Savannah. 

HAWAH. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce***. . .  .HonolultL 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Chicago. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association** 
TV    «  *  Chicago. 

The  Business  Men's  Association.  .Freeport. 
The  Business  Men's  Association.  . .  .Moline. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*** Q^incy. 

The  Business  Men's  As8ociation*t 

Springfield. 

INDIANA. 

The  Business  Association >Evansvine. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 

Evansville. 

The  Commercial  Club Port  Wayne. 

The  Board  of  Trade Indianapolis. 

The  Commercial  Club° Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 
The  Merchants'  Association.  .Cedar  Rapids. 

The  Commercial  Club Council  Bluffs. 

The  Commercial  Club*t Des  Moines. 

KANSAS. 

The  Commercial   Club Leavenworth. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Topeka*.Topeka. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Louisville. 

The  Merchants  &   Manufacturers  Associa> 

tion Louisville. 

The  Commercial  Club Newport. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  Ltd.*®. New  Orleans. 
The   Progressive    Union*. . .  .New  Orieans. 
The  Progressive  League Shreveport. 


MAINE. 
The  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade**.  BangO. 
The  Merchants'   Exchange  and  Board  ot 
Trade*** Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade*** Baltimore. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce***.  .Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade*f* 

Boston. 
The  Merchants'  Association*®. .,  .Boston.. 
The  Brockton  Board  of  Trade.  .Brockton. 

The  Board  of  Trade Lawrence. 

The  Board  of  Trade*** Lynn. 

The  Board  of  Trade*f* Springfield. 

The  Business  Men's  Association**!® 

«    .  «  Waltham. 

The  Board  of  Trade** Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 
The  Business  Men's  Association*** 

Battle  Creek. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  Commercial  Club Minneapolis. 

The  Northwestern  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion*  St.  Paul. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Board  of  Trade*® Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial   Club St.   Joseph. 

The  Business  Men's  League St.  Louis. 

The    Latin-American    and    Foreign   Trade 

Association*® St.  Louis. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange*® St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Commercial  Qub* Lincoln 

The  Commercial  Club*t® Omaha- 

The  Real  Estate  Exchange* Omaha- 

NEVADA. 
The  Nevada  Commercial  League. ..  .Reno. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t® Camden. 

The  Board  of  Trade*!® Elizabeth 

The  Hoboken  Board  of  Trade*®.  .Hoboken. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t° Newark. 

The  Taxpayers  Association Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
The  Commercial  Club® Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!®.  . .  .Albany. 

The  Board  of  Trade®* Amsterdam, 

The  Business  Men's  Association*®!  .Auburn. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce°!*.Binghamton. 
The    Manvifacturers'    Association    of    New 

York*!® Brookl>-n. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*® Buffalo. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*® Elmira. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce® Geneva. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association. Jamestown 

The  Board  of  Trade*® Lockport. 

The  Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation*!® 

New  York. 
The  Merchants'  Association*!®.  .New  York. 
The  North  Side  Board  of  Trade. New  York. 
The  Produce  Exchange New  York. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce^. Poufhkeepsie. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce^. .  .Rochester. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*^. . .  .Syracuse. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce Troy. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Utica. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce®. .  .Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Board  of  Trade Asheville. 

The  Commercial  Club Chariotte. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*.  .Greensboxx). 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Industry 

Raleigh. 
The  Retail  Grocers'  Association.  .Raleigh. 

OHIO 

The  Business  Men's  Club*^ Cincinnati. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*1^.  .Cincinnati. 
The  Chamber  of  Corameroe*1*.  .Cleveland. 
The  Board  of  Tradc**!^. ..._...  .Columbus. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce® Davtoo. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Elyria. 

OKLAHOMA 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce. Oldahoma  City. 

OREGON 

The  Board  of  Trade® Portland. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce**. . .  .Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Board  of  Trade Chester. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Eric. 

The  Business  Men's  Exchange* Erie. 

The  Chamber  of  Commcrce*t* Erie. 

The  Bocu-d  of  Trade®* Harrisburg. 

The  Board  of  Trade Lancaster. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .McKeesport. 

The  Board  of  Trade*t®7: PhiUdelphia. 

The  Chamber  of  Commeroe*^® .  Philadelphia 
The  Commercial  Museum®.  .. Philadelphia. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*®. .  .Pittsburg. 

The  Board  of  Trade Reading. 

The  Board  of  Tratie*t® Scranton. 

The  Board  of  Trade Wilkesbarre. 

The  Board  of  Trade® Williamsport. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Merchants'  Association Pawtuckct. 

The  Board  of  Trade®* Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce®. .  .Chaitoston. 


TENNESSEE 

The  Cotton  Exchange* Memphis. 

The  Mefchants'  Exchange* Memphis. 

The  Board  of  Trade*® Nashville 

TEXAS 
The  Chamber  of  Conuneroe®. . .  .Beaumont. 

The  Commercial  Qub Dallas. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce. ..  .Galveston. 

UTAH 
The  Commercial  Qub® Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 
Tha  CommiBrcial  Club Buriingtoo. 

VIRGINIA 
The   Board  of  Tmde  ft   Business   Men's 

Assodatkm Norfolk. 

The  Stock  Exchange Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce®* Seattle. 

The  CoDunercial  Club® Seattle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce. . .  .Spokane. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce* Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Boaid  of  Trade®* Wheeling. 

The  West  Vixginia  Board  of  TradeP 

Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 

The  Commercial  Qub Menomonle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*^ .  Milwaukee. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce Oahkosh. 

WYOMING 

The  Industrial  Club  of  Gheyenne*^ 

Chey«nne. 

canXda 

The  Board  of  Trade Hamilton. 

The  Board  of  Trade* Montreal. 

The  Board  of  Trade®* Toronto. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association* 

Toronto. 
The     Retail     Merchants'     Association     of 

Canada* Toronto. 

The  Board  of  Tnde*^.,... Wtmdpeg. 
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BULLETIN  NO.  I  TO  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS,  ISSUED  BY  THE 

LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

MoHONK  Lake,  Ulster  County,  New  York 
Progress  of  International  Arbitration 

International  arbitration  is  neither  novel  nor  impractical.  In  a  narrow 
sense,  it  means  the  submission  by  two  or  more  nations  of  a  difference 
to  be  determined  by  a  disinterested  party,  usually  a  prominent  individual, 
sometimes  a  ntunber  of  individuals.  In  this  simple  form,  arbitration 
settled  no  less  than  19^  international  disputes  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  number  now  mcreased  to  more  than  240.  The  average  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  has  been  about  six  cases  a  year.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  party  to  more  than  sixty  cases,  Great  Britain  to  more 
than  seventy,  and  thirty-five  other  nations  have  been  parties  to  arbitra- 
tions. The  Alabama  Claims  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  a  well-known  example  of  the  class  of  cases  so  disposed  of. 

Since  the  first  Hague  Conference,  in  1899,  the  term  international 
arbitration  has  been  more  broadly  construed  to  include  the  work  of 
'"mixed  commissions"  and  "commissions  of  inquiry"  as  well  as  the 
development  of  international  law  expressed  in  international  tribunals 
and  courts.  Notable  achievements  under  these  heads  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  by  a  mixed  commission,  and 
of  the  North  Sea  (Dogger  Bank)  incident  l^  a  commission  of  inquiry. 

The  first  Hague  C^ference  framed  the  great  Convention  for  the 
Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences  and  created  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  a  panel  from  which  arbitrators  may  be  drawn  for  par- 
ticular cases.  This  Tribunal  has  determined  four  international  con- 
troversies, and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  about  to  refer 
to  it  the  long-standing  Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute. 

The  second  Hague  Conference,  in  1907,  despite  current  impressions  to 
the  contrary,  measured  a  great  advance.  It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  representatives  of  practically  all  nations  had  met  to  consider  the 
maintenance  of  peace — ^for  only  twenty-six  naticMis  had  participated  in  the 
first  Conference.  It  unanimously  declared  that  henceforth  no  nation 
may  use  force  to  collect  contract  debts  from  another  nation  without 
first  offering  to  arbitrate.  It  provided,  also  unanimously,  for  an  inter- 
national court  of  prize,  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  from  decisions  of 
national  courts.  It  revised  and  improved  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1899,  gave  greater  power  to  commissions  of  inquiry  and  provided  that 
either  of  two  differing  nations  may  publicly  ask  that  the  difference  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  practically  made  itself  a  periodic 
body  by  resolving  that  a  third  conference  should  be  held  at  or  about 
191 5.  And  as,  perhaps,  its  greatest  service,  it  prepared  and  adopted  a 
complete  plan  for  the  organization  and  procedure  of  a  real  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  supplement  the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  did  not  determine 
a  method  of  apportioning  the  judges  in  the  court  but  left  the  matter 
in  such  form  that  two  or  more  nations  (no  number  being  specified) 
may  on  their  own  initiative  set  the  court  in  operation  by  simply  appoint- 
ing judges,  other  nations  beinjf  free  to  join  m  the  same  way  whenever 
so  disposed.  Secretary  Root  is  quoted  as  being  confident  that  through 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  the  international  court,  the  dream  of  mnn- 
Idnd  for  ages,  will  be  a  reality  before  the  third  Hague  Conference. 
While  the  Hague  Conference  did  not  adopt  a  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion, it  unanimously  endorsed  the  principle,  and  thirty-five  of  forty-four 
nations  were  ready  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty. 
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It  is  significant  that  prior  to  the  close  of  the  second  Hague  Conference 
treaties  of  arbitration  between  different  nations  had  been  negotiated  to 
the  number  of  fifty-four,  and  that  since  the  Conference  the  United 
States  has  negotiated,  and  the  Senate  has  ratified,  similar  treaties  with 
twelve  leading  powers,  to  which  it  is  reported  treaties  with  Germany  and 
with  China  will  soon  be  added.  While  most  of  these  treaties  exclude 
questions  affecting  "  national  honor,"  they  nevertheless  cover  a  broad 
field.  This  exception  of  "national  honor  will  probably  not  be  entirely 
eliminated  until  a  public  sentiment,  based  on  the  actual  achievements  of 
arbitration  shall  have  been  created  strong  enough  to  assure  just  treat- 
ment of  such  questions  by  an  international  court.  , 

The  creation  of  such  a  public  sentiment  is  a  task  before  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  and  the  primary  purpose  of  many  gatherings,  particularly 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Abitration  which  has  met 
annually  since  1895  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  K  Smiley,  the 
owner  of  a  great  resort  estate  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N,  Y.  That  con- 
ference has  enlisted  the  aid  of  various  classes,  but  none  more  influential 
than  the  business  men.  Leading  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  like  bodies  to  the  number  of  more  than  165,  representing  every  large 
city  and  every  part  of  this  country  and  Canada,  are  cooperating  with  the 
Conference,  and  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1908,  delegates  present  from 
forty-seven  of  these  organizations  united  in  the  following  expression: 

"The  men  representing  business  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  recognize  the  fact  that  international  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  war  between  nations  is  a  practical  proposition; 
that  practical  education  should  be  encouraged  as  the  best  means 
to  hasten  the  dav  of  a  World's  Court  of  Justice ;  that  the  business 
men,  being  vitally  interested  in  this,  the  greatest  cause  of  human- 
ity, feel  it  their  duty  to  assume  a  large  share  of  the  financial 
burden  of  this  educational  campai^.  They  appreciate,  further, 
that  they  should  give  time  and  serious  thought  to  the  problems 
confronting  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  international  arbi- 
tration movement." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sentiment  of  the  business  men  is 
shared  in  official  circles. 

The  United  States  Government  is  entitled  to  the  most  cordial  com- 
mendation for  the  earnestness,  wisdom  and  tact  which  it  has  shown 
in  connection  with  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  in  its  subsequent  efforts 
to  carry  out  their  recommendations,  and  to  negotiate  new  treaties^ 
But  the  government  needs  something  more  than  commendation  in  this 
purelv  non-partisan  and  non-political  work.  It  needs  to  know  that  in 
this  highest  field  of  statesmanship  it  has  behind  it  an  active  public  senti- 
ment so  strong  and  so  well-informed  that  there  can  never  be  any  lack 
of  adequate  support  against  unwise  criticism  or  adverse  interests.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference  the 
Honorable  Elihu  Root,  "the  great  Peace  Secretary  of  State,"  said: 

"  The  true  work  of  promoting  peace  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  diplomacy  as  it  is  a  matter  of  education.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  most  international  disputes  is  to  be 
found  in  popular  intolerance  of  concession.  *  *  *  When  the 
people  of  the  civilized  countries  have  been  educated  up  to  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  just  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others, 
*    *    ♦    the  danger  of  war  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ended." 

It  is  in  this  educational  work,  and  in  the  promotion  and  increase 
of  the  needful  public  sentiment  that  every  right-minded  person  can  find 
opportunities    for   effective    efforts   in     private    conversations    or    oorres- 
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pondejice  or  in  public  addresses  or  by  means  of  letters  or  articles  in 
current  publications,  business  or  special  circulars.  No  suitable  oppor- 
tunities should  be  neglected  by  those  who  can  make  it  clear  that  an 
avoidance  of  the  losses  and  calamities,  inseparable  from  war,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  importance  for  the  personal  and  business  interests  of  each 
individual,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
September  20,  190& 

Charles   Richardson,   Chairman, 
John  Ckosav  Brown, 
Joel  Cook, 
Marlon  N.  Kune, 
W.  A.  Mahony, 
George  Foster  Peabody, 
Elwyn  G.  Preston, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Committee  on  Business  Organisations. 

NoTEr-For  further  information  or  printed  data  concerning  any  points 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  or  for  additional  copies,  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  Chairman:  The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  Secretary:  The  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened 
was  prepared,  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  told  you,  by  the  Committee 
on  Business  Organizations,  of  which  Committee  Mr.  Richard- 
son has  been  Chairman  from  the  beginning.  The  Committee 
was^  appointed  on  his  motion  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  from 
purely  personal  wishes,  and  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Committee, 
that  he  wishes  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  Chairman,  al- 
though he  has  consented  to  retain  a  place  on  the  Committee, 
which  is  constituted  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 

James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Charles  Richard- 
son, Philadelphia;  Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia;  Mahlon  N.  Kline, 
Philadelphia;  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago;  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia ;  Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston ;  W. 
A.  Mahony,  Columbus;  George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York; 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York;  William  McCarroll,  New  York. 

The  Chairman:  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Business 
Organizations  without  objection  will  be  received,  as  will  the 
announcement  of  the  new  Committee.  We  are  now  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  address  by  an  eminent  business  man,  Pres- 
ident of  the  great  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  this 
State,  Hon.  William  McCarroll. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  McCARROLL 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  to  offer  you  an  apology  in- 
stead of  an  address;  but  I  find  myself  suffering  from  an  aattc 
affection  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  has  deprived  me  of  the  use 
of  my  voice  and  knowing  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  listen  to  any  one 
speaking  under  such  circumstances,  I  will  not  impose  myself 
upon  you  to  make  any 'address.  I  am  very  sorry  tluit  my  voice 
fails  me  at  a  time  when  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  international  arbitration. 

We  business  men  are  so  accustomed  to  look  with  pride  at  the 
progress  of  our  commercial  enterprises  that  I  sometimes  think 
we  fail  to  take  note  of  the  great  progress  of  the  world  in  those 
things  which  are,  after  all,  the  true  things  of  life — ^the  humani- 
ties, which  are  the  best  and  the  highest  I  will  only  take  time 
to  make  the  remark  now  that  I  think  this  Conference  can  express 
the  felicitations  which  should  be  felt  throughout  the  world  on  the 
recent  progress  of  the  work  in  behalf  of  peace,  and  I  think  we 
can  take  great  courage  from  what  has  been  achieved  in  recent 
years,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  feeling  that  the  cause  which  is 
so  dear  to  us  and  to  lovers  of  humanity  throughout  the  world 
is  making  such  magnificent  progress,  and  that  to  it  success  must 
shortly  come.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  delegates  present  at  the  Conference 
from  business  organizations  have  held  one  or  two  special  meet- 
ings since  reaching  here,  and  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  Mahlon  N.  Kline  of  Philadelphia,  wilh  now 
present  the  resolution  they  have  adc^ed. 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DELEGATES  PRES- 
ENT FROM  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

PRESENTED  BY  MR.  MAHLON  N.  KUNE,  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Kline:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  business  men 
present  at  this  Conference,  I  present  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  the  representatives  of  the  organized  business  interests 
of  the  country,  assembled  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  desire  to  again  express 
their  hearty  endorsement  of  the  broad  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
conference,  as  expressed  in  its  many  utterances  favoring  international 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  to  the  end 
that  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  may  be  avoided,  and  trade  and  commerce 
may  be  protected  from  its  blighting  effect. 

The  rivalry  among  civilized  nations  for  increased  armaments  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  in  which  nations  should  depend  upon 
justice. 

Therefore,  we  advise  that  nations  trust  to  arbitration  rather  than 
force,  to  courts  rather  than  arms,  for  the  adjustment  of  intemati<Mial 
disputes^ 
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We  urge  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  taking  the  initiative 
in  leading  the  nations  to  a  concurrent,  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
annies  and  navies  of  the  world.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  just  read  will  be  received 
and  entered  on  the  records. 

We  are  now  to  have  an  address  by  a  representative  of  a  great 
and  friendly  people,  the  Japanese  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
Hon.  KL  MmzuNo. 

TRADE  AND  PEACE,  FROM  THE  JAPANESE  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  K.   MIDZUNO 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  extensive  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  actually  transacted  in  New  York.  Being 
the  official  representative  of  Japan  in  that  Empire  City,  my  ad- 
dress will  naturally  touch  of  trade. 

Japan  is  an  old  country,  but  very  young  as  a  member  of  the 
comity  of  nations.  It  was  in  1850  that  the  American  fleet  under 
the  command  of  your  gallant  sailor  diplomat  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Island  Empire  of  the  East  which  was  then  still  a  terra 
incognito  to  most  of  the  Western  nations,  and  invited  its  secluded 
people  to  enter  into  the  comity  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
is  from  that  time  that  Japan  has  taken  her  position  abreast  with 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  in  what  we  call  the  Western 
civilization.  It  is  from  that  time  that  the  most  cordial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  existed  and,  in  spite 
of  the  incidental  troubles  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  jingois- 
tic papers  and  professional  alarmists,  such  cordial  friendship  is 
bound  to  be  an  everlasting  one. 

We  are  so  confident  of  the  sincerity  of  American  friendship, 
that  during  the  past  few  years  when  so  many  bitter  voices  against 
Japan  were  heard  in  a  certain  section  of  this  great  republic  the 
whole  Japanese  people  remained  quiet  and  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  those  anti- Japanese  movements  did  not  represent 
true  sentiment  of  the  American  people  at  large. 

Figures  and  statistics  are  a  little  too  heavy  an  entertainment 
for  an  after  dinner  address,  but  just  to  give  you  a  rough  idea 
of  what  Japan  has  accomplished  in  the  past  forty  years,  I  will 
give  you  some  brief  data. 

The  total  population  which  was  thirty-three  millions  in  1872 
was  no  less  than  fifty  millions  in  1907  an  increase  of  about  half 
a  million  every  year.  And  our  foreign  trade  which  was  only 
thirteen  millions  in  1881  has  increased  fourteen  times  in  the  past 
quarter-century. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  important  item,  is  that  of  education. 
In  1879,  ^he  rate  of  school  attendance  was  only  41  per  cent,  of  the 
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children  of  school  age.  In  1906,  the  percentage  was  95  1-6 
per  cent.  This  wonderful  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  compul- 
sory national  education,  which  by  the  way,  was  extended  to  six 
years  a  few  years  ago.  Foreign  languages — especially  English- 
are  generally  taught  for  at  least  an  hour  a  day;  in  most  cases 
more  than  that. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  we  express  satisfaction  on 
reviewing  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past  forty  years, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  interests  accruing  from  our  seclusion 
of  several  centuries. 

We  would  not  have  been  able  to  adopt  and  digest  the  Western 
civilization  if  our  forefathers  had  not  been  fostered  in  the  school 
of  Oriental  civilization. 

Fortunately,  built  upon"  the  foundation  of  the  singular  refine- 
ment of  the  East  and  inspired  with  the  wonders  of  the  modern 
sciences  of  the  West,  the  new  Japan  is  making  most  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  struggle  of  the  worldly  competition  toward  the 
goal  of  refinement  And  in  this  struggle  the  Japanese  people 
have  looked  and  will  continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
brotherly  guidance  and  friendly  assistance,  which  I  beUeve  you 
will  generously  continue  to  give. 

In  this  international  race  toward  the  goal  of  refinement,  Japan 
is,  of  course,  handicapped  by  her  late  start,  and  has  to  make  up 
the  gaps  by  leaps  and  bounds  lest  she  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  European  and  American  people. 

It  is  the  national  aim  and  ideal  of  the  Japanese  nation  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  the  mission  Providence  has  allotted  to 
Japan  to  assimilate  and  unite  two  vast  streams  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  civilizations,  thus  contributing  our  share  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  human  race  at  large,  and  what  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  past  half  century  I  hope  will  prove  that 
V.  e  are  worthy  of  that  high  mission  and  lofty  ideal. 

How  can  such  be  accomplished  ?  In  peace  and  by  peace.  Mil- 
ton said,  "  Peace  hath  victories  no  less  renowned  than  wars." 
Japan  must  and  shall  gain  no  less  renown  in  the  works  of  peace 
than  she  has  gained  in  wars. 

Now  let  me  speak  a  few  words  regarding  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Pacific  ocean  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  Pacific  is  a  lake  common  to  our  two 
countries.  The  same  water  that  divides  us  makes  us  neighbors. 
You  all  know  that  your  Atlantic  fleet  visited  Japan  on  its  cruise 
around  the  world.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  some  people  in 
this  country  still  believe  that  the  battleship  fleet  was  sent  to  Japan 
to  intimidate  Japan  and  to  put  pressure  on  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment so  to  have  it  concede  on  the  immigration  question.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this.  The  so-called  "  gentle- 
men's agreement "  between  the  two  governments  in  regard  to 


immigration  was  fixed  early  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  it  was 
Baron  Takahira,  our  Ambassador,  who  started  the  idea  and  ten- 
dered the  invitation  on  behalf  of  his  government. 

Speaking  about  the  visit  of  the  fleet,  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
member one  story  which  was  told  me  of  something  which  hap- 
pened during  their  stay  in  Japan.  One  day  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo 
gave  a  big  garden  party  to  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the 
American  fleet.  The  "  blue  jackets  of  Uncle  Sam  "  had  such  a 
nice  time  all  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  in  lighter  vein  coming 
back  to  their  respective  ships.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  came  to  Yokohama  Station  to  go  on  board 
their  respective  ships.  They  had  to  pass  under  a  big  evergreen 
arch,  which  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the 
fleet  and  "  Welcome "  was  in  big  letters  in  both  Japanese  and 
English  and  the  American  and  Japanese  flags  were  intertwined 
about  the  arch.  But  it  caught  fire  from  an  imperfect  electric  wire 
and  was  half  burning  as  the  blue  jackets  approached.  Some  five 
or  six  of  these  American  blue  jackets  had  passed,  when  one  of 
the  smartest  fellows  saw  these  two  flags — the  American  and  the 
Japanese — in  danger  of  being  burned.  He  climbed  up  that  burn- 
ing arch  and  saved  those  two  flags  from  being  burned !  What 
do  you  think  the  name  of  this  blue  jacket  was?  It  was  Hobson! 
(Laughter.) 

My  senior.  Baron  Takahira,  the  Ambassador,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  Conference  last  year,  and  shortly  after  that 
speech  he,  in  cooperation  with  Senator  EHhu  Root,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  succeded  ifi  adding  one  more  tie  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  I  mean  the  great  diplomatic  exchange  of 
notes  on  our  common  policy  in  the  Pacific  and  China. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  diplomatic  declarations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  so  heartily  welcomed,  by  not  only 
the  people  of  both  countries,  but  of  the  whole  world,  as  tht  guar- 
antee of  peace. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  present  day  of  the  twentieth 
century  commerce  and  trade  play  a  more  important  part  than  the 
honeyed  phraseology  of  diplomacy  in  bringing  together  the  people 
of  different  countries.  The  international  relations  of  today  no 
longer  consist  merely  in  the  exchange  of  envoys  and  despatches, 
but  they  are  and  must  be  based  on  the  sound  basis  of  good  mutual 
understanding  and  intercourse  between  the  peoples  and  upon  the 
commercial  and  industrial  interdependence  between  the  countries. 

I  might  say  with  safety,  that  the  benefit  accruing  from  such 
expression  of  the  friendly  sentiment  between  our  two  peoples  as 
has  lately  taken  place,  will  be  greatly  discounted  if  they  are  not 
supported  and  followed  by  increasing  trade  and  commercial 
relations. 

There*  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  very 
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few  centuries  ago,  when  the  relation  between  a  good  gentleman 
and  his  neighbor,  who  was  the  same  kind  of  a  good  gentleman, 
consisted  of  either  open  war  or  guarded  and  suspicious  truce. 
When  we  read  of  the  times  of  King  Arthur  or  of  the  Barons 
of  King  John's  reign  in  England,  we  are  forced  to  remark  that 
the  animosity  and  misunderstanding  between  them  was  due  en- 
tirely to  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  motives,  true  thoughts  and 
character. 

They  gradually  learned  that  the  hearts  of  all  their  countrymen 
were  much  the  same,  and  that  they  could  trust  and  love  their 
neighbors,  as  their  own  family.  And  so  to-day,  you,  their  descend- 
ants, no  longer  send  heralds  with  ultimatums  to  the  next  county, 
but  instead  send  your  girls  there  to  school  and  your  eggs  there 
to  market,  with  never  a  thought  of  trouble.  You  trust  your 
neighbor  because  you  know  him. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  human  affairs  and  relations.  It 
is  as  true  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  it  is  in  the  intercourse 
of  individuals.  And  so  it  is  with  this  country  and  Japan.  I 
tell  you,  that  those  in  America  (I  think  there  are  few)  who  have 
ill-feeling  or  doubt  or  misunderstanding  about  my  people,  are 
ignorant — ignorant  of  the  character  and  thoughts  and  motives  of 
the  Japanese.  For  if  we  only  knew,  and  the  veil  of  false  report 
and  prejudice  were  lifted,  we  should  find  that  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  of  every  country  and  every  shore,  are  much  the  same. 

And  this  complete  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Japan  which  it  is  our  duty  to  foster,  will  lead  inevitably  to  the  up- 
building of  much  greater  prosperity  and  well-being  in  both 
countries.  It  was  my  constant  experience  since  my  arrival  to  be 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  Japan  and  her  people 
among  the  Americans. 

You  laugh  at  our  costumes  as  very  unpractical,  but  we  pity  the 
American  husband  who  has  to  fix  fifty  or  a  hundred  buttons 
and  hooks  of  the  dress  of  his  wife.  You  charge  Japanese  dis- 
honesty in  commercial  transactions,  but  when  I  was  wondering 
which  railroad  was  best  to  reach  here,  I  looked  at  the  maps  of 
railroad  lines  and  I  found  each  line  was  the  shortest  route — 
according  to  its  own  map.  You  are  surprised  at  something  new, 
but  accept  as  inevitable  those  things  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 

Of  course  intelligent  people  of  this  country  who  have  read 
something  about  Japan  know  how  beautiful  our  landscapes  are 
and  how  picturesque  our  costumes  are.  But  I  wonder  if  the 
preat  mass  of  the  American  people  know  an3rthing  definite  and 
concrete  about  our  modem  progress. 

If  I  were  to  go  home  after  a  few  years'  stay  in  this  country  and 
tell  my  countrymen  that  America  is  only  a  country  of  skyscrapers, 
ice  water  and  huge  bonnets,  merry  widows  or  inverted  peach 
baskets,  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  the  people  of  this  great 
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kepublic.  £qual  injustice  will  be  done  to  Japan  and  her  people 
if  you  think  it  is  the  land  of  '*  Madame  Butterfly,''  paper  fans, 
and  incense  sticks  to  destroy  mosquitoes.  There's  the  sting,  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

It  is  but  human  nature  to  study  more  closely  anything  in  which 
one's  interests  are  involved  or  with  which  one's  interests  may 
come  in  contact. 

Commerce  necessitates  more  knowledge  of  other  people's  af- 
fairs. Better  knowledge  stimulates  more  trade.  Prosperous  trade 
brings  about  closer  friendship.  Now,  how  is  the  trade  between 
our  two  countries?  Japan's  trade  with  the  United  States  which 
amounted  to  only  6^  millions  in  1881,  was  about  106  million 
dollars  in  1907 — an  increase  of  16  times  in  a  quarter  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  trade  return  for  1908  just  published,  the'  United 
States  comes  ahead  of  all  other  foreign  countries  in  trade  with 
Japan. 

The  most  important  item  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  siUc,  raw  silk,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say 
that  61%  (in  1907)  of  the  silk  worn  by  you  ladies,  came  from 
Japan  and  was  woven  and  dyed  here.  You  may  say  you  are  cus- 
tomers of  Parisian  dressmaJcers,  but  France  also  imports  large 
quantities  of  our  raw  silks.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  thin  and 
fine  as  they  are,  the  threads  of  silk  are  the  most  important  factors 
that  bind  us  and  strengthen  and  promote  the  friendly  ties  between 
our  two  countries.  In  this  respect  the  silks  are  much  more 
powerful  than  the  anchor  cables  of  the  battleships. 

Reviewing  from  the  United  States'  side  of  the  trade,  Japan  is 
ninth  in  the  list  of  Uncle  Sam's  customers.  The  Japanese  buy 
more  of  your  product  and  merchandise  than  do  the  Russians,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Danes,  the  Austro-Hungarians,  the  Swiss,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Portuguese,  the  Turks  or  the  Greeks.  But  at 
present  the  trade  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
is  rather  unbalanced.  You  buy  more  from  us  than  we  buy  from 
you.  In  other  words,  you  import  more  raw  materials  from  Japan 
than  you  export  your  manufactured  goods  to  Japan.  This  l^al- 
ance  amounted  to  25  million  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  trade  with  European  countries 
shows  a  balance  unfavorable  to  us  to  the  amount  of  42  million 
dollars.  We  buy  more  manufactured  goods  from  European 
countries  than  we  sell  our  goods  to  them. 

Let  us  stop  here  and  consider.  What  kind  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  are  imported  to  Japan  to  such  enormous  amounts? 
Are  they  not  manufactured  in  this  country?  Yes,  you  make  them 
here  in  this  country. 

There  are  eagerness  and  readiness  in  Japan  to  immediately 
adopt  ?ind  use  the  American  products.    It  is  astonishing  to  me 
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how  comparatively  little  the  enterprising  American  has  "de- 
veloped "  this  new  and  fertile  market  of  5ie  East. 

The  only  adjustment  of  the  present  uneven  trade  relations  could 
be  found  in  cultivating  better  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  market 
among  the  American  merchants  on  one  side  and  the  closer  study 
of  American  goods  by  the  Japanese  people  on  the  other. 

Depend  upon  my  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  American 
people  understand  Japan  and  her  people  half  as  well  as  you  do 
your  British  cousins,  then  your  trade  with  Japan  will  be  increased 
by  ten  times,  which  will  prove  a  more  effective  guarantee  of  peace 
than  dreadnoughts. 

With  this  view,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
in  your  different  spheres  of  activity  you  will  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting and  cementing  the  good  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  I  further  hope  that  the  international  horizon,  which 
certain  people  alleged  to  be  cloudy  sometime  ago,  will  be  clear, 
so  clear  that  even  the  yellowest  journals  of  this  and  our  country 
can  no  longer  find  any  meteorological  item  for  a  pessimistic 
weather  forecast. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker,  while  not  from  Japan,  is 
about  as  near  there  as  he  can  be  and  remain  on  this  continent, 
Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  of  Seattle. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

address  of  MR.  JOSEPH  SHIPPEN 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  business  men  of  Seattle 
who  are  organized  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  body  that 
has  existed  for  thirty  years  and  has  been  very  efficient  in  building 
up  that  city.  It  recently  showed  its  interest  in  the  cause  of 
arbitration  and  peace,  which  we  represent  here  in  some  measure, 
by  sending  an  invitation  to  the  National  Peace  Congress  as- 
sembled in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  to  hold  two  years  hence,  its 
next  and  third  meeting  in  the  city  of  Seattle. 

I  also  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Seattle,  gorti'posed  of  about  one  thousand  active  men,  with 
high  civic  ideals.  I  have  the  pleasure  too  of  representing  what 
interests  Us  all,  and  that  is  a  society  of  those  connected  with  the 
University  of  Washington.  It  is  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the 
University  of  Washington  at  the  city  of  Seattle,  an  organization 
of  students  and  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  having  for  its 
declared  object,  "  to  bring  closer  together  men  from  different  coun- 
tries to  learn  the  customs,  the  view  points  and  characteristics 
of  their  nationalities,  to  remove  national  prejudice  and  establish 
international  friendship,"  and  having  for  its  motto,  "Above  all 
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tions  of  influence  and  power  and  succeed  us,  as  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  may  well  trust  that 
these  good  tendencies  so  established  will  go  on  and  on,  and  aid 
and  assist  the  uplift  of  humanity  according  to  our  highest  ideals. 
Special  opportunity  is  given,  in  connection  with  our  Exposition 
for  the  work  of  propagating  the  doctrine  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  principles  of  peace. 

Do  you  ask  me,  "  What  is  the  general  sentiment  in  Seattle  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  regard  to  this  matter?"  Well,  friends, 
I  must  say  frankly  it  is  somewhat  divided.  There  is  a  com- 
mercialism naturally  arising  from  the  large  profits  made  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  cities  through  the  recent  war  in  the  Philippines. 
Then  again,  it  is  naturally  desired  that  Federal  money  shall  be 
freely  spent  in  the  larger  navy  yards,  and  dock  yards,  and  that 
the  forts  shall  be  enlarged.  Seattle  is  ambitious  to  have  a  regi- 
mental port  with  a  permanent  brass  band.  So  that  is  one  phase 
of  public  thought.  Another  phase  is  the  undeveloped  thought, 
uix)n  which  we  cannot  place  a  great  deal  of  reliance,  of  those 
who  freely  declare  "  Oh,  yes,  we  are  in  favor  of  peace — ^but — " 
such  are  not  the  men  to  organize  and  maintain  a  genuine,  efficient 
peace  society.  Beyond  these  two  classes  influenced  by  commer- 
cialism and  unsettled  convictions  there  are  those  who  have  de- 
cided sentiments  and  convictions  on  this  subject,  and  there  are 
many  such  to  be  found  on  our  Coast.  An  efficient  society  has 
been  formed  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Coast,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  from  which  I  hope  we  shall  hear  some  report  throiipfh 
a  gentleman — its  active  prime  mover — who  is  in  attendance  here. 
I  am  speaking,  however,  more  especially  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  Coast,  and  would  assure  you  that  there  are  those  who  will 
stand  by  these  organizations,  and  not  only  use  every  opportunity 
so  far  as  we  may  be  able  in  connection  with  the  present  Exposi- 
tion, but  we  will  try  to  join  hands  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  having  and  promoting  to  success  and  efficiency  a  grand  Peace 
Congress  two  years  hence  in  our  city  of  Seattle.  I  will  not 
occupy  your  attention,  friends,  further  by  an  account  of  the  work 
on  the  distant  Coast,  but  I  would  assure  you  of  the  great  op- 
portunity that  exists  there  and  of  the  importance  of  availing  our- 
selves of  it  in  this  work  of  propaganda  as  clearly  presentol  this 
morning,  in  public  schools  and  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
land,  and  in  various  ways.  I  would  like  to  carry  back,  as  I  feel 
confident  I  may  do  from  this  presence,  the  assurance  of  your 
sympathy  and  cooperation  in  anjrthing  that  we  may  earnestly  and 
faithfully  do  to  advance  this  great  cause.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  A.  L. 
Johnson  of  Winnipeg,  who  has  come  a  great  distance  to  repre- 
sent the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  in  this  conference. 
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"A  VOICE  FROM  CANADA  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION  " 

REMARKS  OF   MR.  A.   L.   JOHNSON 

On  behalf  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  I  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  being  extended  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  notable  gathering,  and  also  to  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smiley  for  his  very  kind  and  generous  hospitality 
on  this  occasion. 

Canadians  are  largely  interested  with  yourselves  in  international 
arbitration,  it  being  a  subject  in  which  the  two  peoples  have  much 
in  common,  and  in  which  both  are  vitally  concerned.  Canada 
internationally  considered,  is  in  a  unique  position  on  this  question, 
in  l)ang  alongside  a  powerful  and  yet  peaceful  neighbor.  We 
recognize  in  that  neighbor  a  friend  whose  aims  and  aspirations  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  are  mutual  with  our  own. 

The  greatest  international  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  Canada, 
would  be  international  arbitration  and  limitation  of  armaments, — 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Canada  is  engaged  in  building  up  a 
nation ;  it  is  a  country  of  vast  undeveloped  resources  with  room 
for  millions  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  although  we  are  prepared  to 
contribute,  as  we  should,  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  I 
think  that  instead  of  spending  more  money  in  this  direction,  than 
is  necessary  for  what  is  termed  police  protection,  we  can  to 
better  advantage  devote  it  to  the  development  of  our  country. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  agitation  in  the  British  Empire 
for  more  armaments,  and  while  we  may  properly  deprecate  the 
large  expenditures  that  nations  are  now  making  in  this  direction, 
we  must  remember  that  Great  Britain  is  not  alone  in  this  regard, 
and  although  she  may  be  called  a  sinner,  we  must  not  overlook 
that  she  has,  more  than  any  other  power,  widely  scattered  interests 
to  protect  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  peaceful  nation;  has  no  desire  for 
war ;  and  in  common  with  all  right  thinking  nations  wants  peace. 

The  nightmare  that  nations  are  suffering  from  is  a  serious 
malady,  it  has  spread,  has  become  epidemic;  it  is,  however,  not 
incurable.  Where  is  the  earthly  doctor  that  is  able  and  in  a 
position  to  prescribe  the  remedy  and  what  will  be  the  treatment  ? 
There  will  be  no  medicine  required,  and  it  will  be  common  sense 
treatment.  You  have  the  doctor  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  person  of  your  worthy  President,  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Taft. 

I  think.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  suggestion  so  ably  given 
this  morning  by  the  Hon.  J.  Allen  Baker,  is  a  good  one  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  acted  upon;  and  while  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  American  Nation  perform  this  good  office,  I  do  not  altogether 
view  it  in  the  light  of  pulling  other  peoples'  chestnuts  out  of  the 
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fire,  as  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  if  the 
United  States  will  make  the  move,  through  your  President,  who 
has  been  referred  to  in  this  Conference,  he  will  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  conference  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion under  the  five  minute  rule. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Charles  B.  Murray,  Superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  C.  B.  MURRAY 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  meeting  to-day  of  the  representatives 
of  business  organizations,  after  the  action  of  that  meeting  already 
reported,  there  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  some  words 
ivhich  I  have  been  delegated  to  bring  to  you  with  the  greetings 
of  that  branch  of  this  Conference  and  with  the  belief  that  the 
sentiments  and  thoughts  embodied  in  the  words  that  I  shall  read 
to  you  will  find  a  response  in  every  heart  in  this  room. 

The  Conferences  on  International  Arbitration,  instituted  and  made 
possible  by  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  maintained  by  annual  sessions  for 
fifteen  years,  securing  the  assembling  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
eminent  in  affairs  and  interests  which  concern  humanity  and  progress 
of  civilization,  have  been  so  widened  in  the  scope  of  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  such  efforts  as  to  give  distinct  recognition'  of  the  business 
organizations  of  the  country  and  of  their  power  for  promoting  the 
great  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  world's  peace  through  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  for  adjustment  of  international  contentions.  The 
representatives  of  the  business  organizations  now  assembled  at  this 
Conference  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  belief  that  the  forces 
thus  brought  into  the  humanitarian  work  by  Mr.  Smiley  strengthen  and 
will  make  stronger  the  movement  which  these  Conferences  represent, 
for  the  business  organizations  are  based  on  the  operations  and  necessi- 
ties of  industry  and  commerce,  and  this  element  in  the  affairs  of  men 
calls  for  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  international  relations.  In 
offering  this  expression  it  is  deemed  proper  to  recognize  in  words  the 
appreciation  of  the  organizations  here  represented  for  the  privilege  and 
enjoyment  of  the  opportunities  of  cooperating  in  the  cause  which  has 
been  so  effectively  promoted  by  Mr.  Smiley,  and  to  put  on  record  our 
profound  sense  of  gratification  m  knowledge  that  our  country  has  a  man 
with  such  power  for  the  common  good  as  he  has  with  distinguished 
unselfishness  introduced  to  his  fellowmen  throughout  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chaiiiman  :  Mr.  W.  A.  Bours,  President  of  the  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  Board  of  Trade. 
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THE  NEED  OF  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  or  MR.   W.  A.   HOURS 

Mr.  Smiley,  Mr,  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish 
first  to  thank  Mr.  Smiley  for  the  generous  hospitality  he  has 
accorded  me  and  which  I  came  over  one  thousand  miles  to  accept. 
Governor  Ansel  of  South  Carolina  brought  greetings  from  Dixie. 
I  bring  you  greeting  from  the  southernmost  state  in  Dixie,  the 
land  of  flowers,  where  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  fountain  of 
youth.  I  come  as  a  business  man  representing  the  Jacksonville 
Board  of  Trade  comprising  over  600  members,  and  as  I  am  not 
an  orator,  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments.  I 
did  not  come  to  talk,  but  to  listen  and  I  have  been  treated  to  an 
intellectual  and  educational  feast  which  has  to  me  been  very  in- 
structive. I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the 
objects  and  principles  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  that  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  international  arbitration,  and  trust  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  an  arbitration  tribunal  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  I  think,  however,  our  people,  and  especially  the  coming 
generation,  should  be  educated  along  these  lines. 

I  shall  recommend  to  our  Board  of  Trade  the  yearly  appropria- 
tion of  a  cash  prize  to  be  given  to  our  High  School  for  the  best 
essay  on  international  arbitration,  and  if  our  commercial  bodies 
throughout  the  country  will  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  in  this 
way,  I  believe  we  can  keep  the  matter  before  our  people  and  that  it 
will  result  in  manufacturing  public  sentiment,  which  will  greatly 
aid  our  movement.  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  and  honor  that 
I  have  been  able  to  take  part  in  your  deliberations  and  most 
heartily  thank  you.       (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  recognizes  a  distinguished  guest 
from  England,  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson,  Canon  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  ^    .  ,. 

PEACE  AND  PATRIOTISM 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON 

Mr,  Chairman:  1  should  not  have  intruded  myself  even  for  a 
few  moments  on  this  assembly,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  as  a  recipient  of  Mr.  Smiley's  most  kindly  hospitality,  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  English  race,  just  to  say  one  or  two 
words. 

I  have  listened  to  the  very  interesting  debates  in  which  again 
and  again  reference  has  been  made  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  my 
country,  and  I  have  observed  with  some  regret,  the  disposition  to 
assume  th'at  my  fellbV  countrymen  are  in-a  bellicose  and  irrational 
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temper,  endangering  the  peace  of  mankind.  I  do  not  believe 
that  to  be  the  case*  Undoubtedly  there  is  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
moment  a  widely  extended  and  profound  sense  of  anxiety.  But 
that  anxiety,  be  it  well  grounded  or  be  it  not,  is  not  the  creation 
t)f  II  yellow  journalism,  it  is  the  result  of  most  remarkable  cir- 
tumstances.  A  fow  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  minister  responsible 
for  the  navy,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  almost  every  responsible 
rtatesman  there  delivered  himself  in  terms  of  the  utmost  gravity 
as  to  the  derious  position  in  which  Great  Britain  at  this  moment 
had  been  brought  by  the  action  of  a  neighboring  power.  I  pass 
no  judgment  on  that,  but  I  entreat  you  to  remember  that  there  is 
ho  warlike  feeling  in  any  serious  quarter  in  Great  Britain; 
nothing  beyond  a  profound,  and,  in  circumstances  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assume,  a  reasonable  anxiety  lest  our  country  shall  be,  by 
any  neglect  of  ours,  left  in  a  position  which  no  patriot  could  con- 
template with  equanimity. 

1  say  that,  and  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say.  I 
listened,  with  a  certain  admiration,  but  with  very  profound  dis- 
agreement, to  the  speech  which  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch, 
in  which  he  criticized  very  severely  the  attitude  of  the  established 
Church  and  of  the  free  churches  in  Great  Britain  on  this  subject 
of  war.  I  do  not  think  he  read  rightly  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  desired 
to  commit  His  disciples  to  the  impossible  ethics  which  he  described 
this  morning.  I  believe  on  the  contrary  that  patriotism^  carry- 
ing with  it  till  high  obligation  of  sacrifice,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  is  part  and  parcel  of  His  claim  upon  His  disciples,  and  I  hold 
this,  not  because  I  believe  that  patriotism,  like  a  keen  sense  of 
duty,  affection  for  one's'  own  family,  is  a  force  inimical  to  the 
harmony  of  neighbors  or  the  peace  of  man,  but  because  it  is  the 
divinely  appointed  instrument  by  which  men  are  interpreted  to 
one  another,  I  for  one  do  earnestly  and  deeply  regret  that  the 
advocates  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  commit  them- 
selves to  such — I  must  use  the  word — ^impossible,  such  wild  in- 
terpretations of  Christian  ethics  as  was  suggested  this  morning. 

My  last  word  is  this.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  handicap- 
ping and  injuring  in  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain, — I  say 
tiothing  of  any  other  country, — ^the  cause  of  those  who  advocate 
international  arbitration  and  peace,  it  is  the  association  of  these 
sacred  causes  with  irrational  and  irresponsible  pronouncements. 
Do  let  us  endeavor  to  separate  this  sacred  cause  from  anything 
that  is  really  irrational  and  indefensible.  I  do  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  securely  to  appeal  to  the  sanity,  to  the  common  judgment, 
to  the  cool  reason,  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  nations,  and 
we  should  not  then  be  in  danger  of  setting  in  opposition  to  our 
cAuse,  the  common  sense  of  honest  men.    Science,  literature. 


commefce,  Christianity— these  all  are  great  bonds  binding  the 
nations  together.  The  one  thing  that  we  have  to  fight  against  is 
that  these  great  and  sacred  forces  making  for  peace  should  any 
one  of  them  be  twisted  and  bent  into  the  service  of  some  shadowy 
counterfeit.  That  patriotism,  to  take  but  a  single  example, 
should  be  debased  into  selfish  imperialism,  (we  call  it  in  England 
"  jingoism,"  I  think  here  it  is  called  "  spread  eagleism,"  it  has 
some  name  in  Germany)  is  indeed  deplorable.  It  is  that  kind  of 
imperialism  we  have  to  direct  our  efforts  against,  not  the  kind  of 
patriotism  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  human  duty  as  private  virtue 
Itself.  I  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Cadets . 
at  West  Point  next  Sunday.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  them  that  they  ; 
ought  to  take  off  their  coats  and  regard  themselves  as  public 
murderers  when  they  go*  to  their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
?oing  to  tell  them  that  they  have  behind  them  not  only  the  good 
feeling  and  pride  of  their  fellow  countrymen  when  they  go  to 
work,  but  they  have  the  sanction,  the  highest  of  all  sanction,  the 
sanction  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  nature  and  who  gave  them  a 
country  to  love  and  serve.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  H.  Sutton,  of  Springfield,  Mass. :  Reference  has 
been  made  to  prize  essays  in  the  schools.  For  four  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  city  of  Springfield  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  offer  a  prize  to  its  public  schools,  and  this  year  we  had  thirty-- 
five  essays,  most  of  them  on  subjects  pertaining  to  international 
arbibtration.  .We  have  a  member  present  here  from  the  Spring-' 
field  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  a  versatile  speaker  and  we  always 
like  to  hear  from  him.     Dr.  Moxom,  I  wish  you  would  speak. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  Dr.  Moxom  respond  ? 
WHAT  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  CAN  DO  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  REV.    P.   S.    MOXOM,  D.  D. 

Naturally,  from  Mr.  Sutton's  suggestion  I  should  speak  at  once 
upon  what  the  people  of  Springfield  are  doing  to  develop  the 
sentiment  of  peace.  But  an  overmastering  impulse  has  seized  me 
and  I  must  first  say  something  else. 

No  one  deprecates  more  than  I  do  extreme  statements  on  any 
important  question.  And  I  deprecate  harsh  and  extreme  judg- 
ments on  soldiers  and  sailors.  I  am  proud  to  wear  the  button  of 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  have  cer- 
tain memories  which  are  very  sacred,  and  I  hear  things  some 
times  which  stir  up  pretty  near  all  the  old  Adam  there  is  in  me — 
and  that  is  a  good  deal.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about 
that.  Let  us  clearly  realize  this — ^that  the  irrational  thing  of 
twenty  years  ago  is  profoundly  rational  to-day.  The  world  ha^^ 
been  moving  fast.    Fourteen  years  ago  when  some  of  us  first  came 
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io  this  Conifeience,  we  were  a  set  of  enthusiastic  idealists,  dream^ 
ing  dreams,  and  men  laughed  ait  us.  The  common  talk  of  tha 
street  was,  *'  Men  have  always  fought  and  they  always  will  fight." 
The  man  who  says  that  to-day  is  like  the  man  of  whom  two  men 
were  speaking.  One  said,  "  He  is  not  the  man  he  used  to  be." 
"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  and  he  never  was !  " 

We  have  had  experience  in  the  past  to  know  that  there  are 
certain  psychological  impulses  which  move  a  community.  We 
have  seen  it  in  our  own  country  and  we  have  seen  it  in  other 
countries.  There  are  certain  psychological  impulses  that  move 
nations.  Then  come  moments  of  supreme  peril.  It  has  seemed 
to  many  of  us  as  ii  the  home  children  of  our  beloved  Mother 
Country  and  our  honored  and  esteemed  kindred  in  Germany,  some 
of  them,  at  least,  were  suffering  now  from  such  a  psychological 
impulse.  If  certain  sentiments  of  fear,  anxiety  and  trepidation 
should  prevail  they  might  very  easily  flame  into  the  beginnings 
of  a  conflict,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  predict.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  come.  I  believe  in  the  sanity  and  righteousness 
of  the  English  people;  I  believe  in  the  sanity  and  righteousness 
of  the  German  people.  But  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
none  of  us  are  yet  entirely  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  great  peril, 
and  the  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  keep  on  steadily  at  this  work  of  in- 
doctrinating the  people  with  the  principles  of  good  sense,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  good-will.  Such  work  continued,  in  the  schools,  in 
the  churches,  in  societies,  and  in  Boards  of  Trade  will  make  popu- 
lar hysteria  impossible  and  momentary  nervous  impulses  harm- 
less.    (Applause.) 

Now  in  Springfield  we  are  prosecuting  this  work  steadily  year 
after  year,  in  our  schools,  in  our  local  societies  and  clubs,  in  our 
Board  of  Trade  with  its  five  hundred  members,  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  and  we  are  making  such  progress  that 
to-day  if  a  vote  were  taken  on  the  question  of  arbitration  in  that 
city  it  would  give  an  overwhelming  majority,  where  twenty  years 
ago  the  issue  would  have  been  doubtful.  That  change  can  be 
brought  about  in  every  city  and  town  in  our  land.  It  can  be 
brought  about  in  every  city  and  town  in  Europe,  and  when  that 
is  brought  about  the  bogy  of  war  will  have  disappeared  save  as 
it  may  appear  in  the  form  of  police  duty  on  the  continually  re- 
ceding fringes  of  barbarism.  When  we  have  seen  what  has 
taken  place  in  Turkey,  despite  all  the  horrors  of  massacre,  we  can 
have  hope  for  the  future  and  look  forward  with  more  confidence 
than  ever  to  the  time  when  the  fruitage  of  this  movement  and 
kindred  movements  in  England  and  Germany  and  France  and 
other  European  nations,  as  well  as  America,  will  be  gathered  fu!1 
and  ripe  from  the  trees  whose  leaves  shall  be  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Rev.  S.  E.  Eastman,  of  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  PATRIOTISl^ 

REMAHKS  OF  REV.  S.  £.  EASTMAN 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  lower  our  ideals  here  on  this  floor? 
We  are  lowering  our  ideals  if  we  think  patriotism  requires  us  to 
turn  down  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  arc  lowering  our 
ideals  if  we  think  patriotism  requires  us  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  for  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
had  no  dealings  with  each  other ;  the  Jew  called  the  Samaritan  a 
dog  and  Jesus  told  us,  "  The  dog  Samaritan  is  your  neighbor." 
Shall  we  think  for  a  moment  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  are  lower 
than  the  ethics  of  Socrates?  Socrates  when  they  talked  to  him 
about  patriotism  and  his  home  city,  Athens,  said,  "  Athens  ?  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  world."  Now,  patriotism  is  a  waning  virtue 
in  the  light  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Patriotism  is  a  waning 
virtue  in  the  light  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  waning  virtue  in  the  light  of  the  sage  of  Athens. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Hon.  Hiram  R.  Steele^  of  New  York. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION   NOT  DEPENDENT 
ON  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

REMARKS  OF   HON.    HIRAM    R.   STEELE 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  and  I  could 
not  sit  still  without  saying  a  word. 

Fifteen  years  ago  when  the  first  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on 
International  Arbitration  met  in  these  parlors  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  the  suggestion  that  it  was  possible  to  change  the  habits 
of  nations,  so  as  to  avoid  war,  was  considered  by  the  general 
public,  aside  from  a  very  few,  a  wild  dream  and  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  This  feeling  was  not  due  to  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  result,  but  because  it 
was  considered  wholly  impracticable  and  contrary  to  the  settled 
conviction  based  upon  history,  that  man  is  a  fighting  animal  and 
that  wars  are  foreordained  and  bound  to  recur  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  about  so  often,  and  that  no  human  agency  could 
prevent  it. 

I  presume  that  many  of  you  who  attended  these  earlier  con- 
ferences came  here  as  I  did  myself,  more  because  we  found  it 
delightful  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Smiley  and  to  meet  the 
charming  people  he  brings  together,  than  because  we  really  ex- 
pected any  great  results  to  be  accomplished.  To-day  the  situation 
is  very  different,  so  that  every  civilized  nation  is  now  seriously 
considering  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  international  con- 
troversies may  be  settled  without  war ;  a  permanent  court  has  been 
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organized  and  a  palace  of  justice  is  being  erected  at  The  ttagUe 
in  wiiich  this  court  will  sit  to  hear  and  determine  causes  between 
nations. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  our  own  Government,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  nations,  is  making  larger  appropriations  for 
military  purposes  than  ever  before,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
popular  notion  that  this  indicates  we  are  not  working  in  the  di- 
rection of  universal  peace.  The  question  is  not  whether  nations 
are  prepared  for  war  if  it  should  come,  but  it  is  rather,  do  the 
nations  which  control  these  great  armaments  stand  for  peace  and 
can  they  be  induced  in  good  faith  to  join  in  treaties  which  will  ' 
remove  the  necessity  or  excuse  for  war.  I  believe  the  demand 
for  disarmament  at  this  time  is  unwise  and  only  tends  to  retard 
the  cause  we  wish  to  advance.  Wars  will  never  cease  simply  be- 
cause nations  are  powerless  to  resist  or  without  the  means  to  fight 
and  such  a  demand  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Partial 
disarmament  may  come  as  the  result  of  peace,  but  never  as  a  pre- 
lude to  peace.  It  will  come  just  in  the  proportion  that  the  fear 
of  war  is  removed.  The  nation  which  stands  for  peace  and  for- 
bids war,  but  is  known  to  have  a  powerful  army  and  navy  which 
could  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  will  command  greater  re- 
spect and  influence  in  the  council  of  nations  than  one  known  to  be 
powerless.  We  must  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  exists  and  not 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it.  The  important  work  which  these 
conferences  have  accomplished  and  which  I  trust  they  will  con- 
tinue, has  been  in  educating  public  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad 
to  understand  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  way  to  settle 
international  controversies  than  by  going  to  war. 

The  prudent  advocate  always  considers  the  temper  of  the  jur)' 
he  wishes  to  convince  and  also  remembers  that  the  effect  of  a 
good  argument  is  frequently  destroyed  by  coupling  with  it  a 
proposition  which  is  considered  untenable.  Our  jury  in  this  case 
which  we  wish  to  convince  is  not  only  our  own  government  and 
the  American  people,  but  the  sovereigns  and  thinking  people  of 
the  civilized  world.  No  one  can  be  more  impressed  with  the 
horrors  of  war  than  I  am,  both  from  personal  experience  and 
knowledge  of  history,  or  more  firmly  convinced  that  universal 
peace  is  entirely  possible  and  can  be  secured  by  proper  treaties  and 
concert  of  action  among  the  great  powers;  still  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  complete  disarmament  is  even  desirable.  The  time  will 
never  come  short  of  the  millennium  when  any  hamlet  in  tiiis  land 
can  safely  dispense  with  some  kind  of  force  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  prevent  crime.  We  maintain  in  New  York  City  a  fighting 
force  of  over  six  thousand  men  called  the  Metropolitan  police,  not 
for  war,  but  for  peace  and  for  the  same  reason  I  believe  it  will 
always  be  found  expedient  and  in  the  interests  of  peace  for  na- 
tions to  maintain  a  milits^ry  force.    I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  ques* 
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tion  upon  which  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  whether 
you  agree  with  me  or  not  as  to  the  desirability  of  disarmament  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  confuse  the  main  question  of  International  Arbitration 
by  urging  disarmament  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  much  more 
important  to  direct  our  efforts  to  securing  proper  treaties. 

While  the  arbitration  treaties  recently  concluded  in  which  our 
government  has  taken  such  an  important  part  are  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  expected  at  the 
time,  still  I  don't  like  the  provisions  •excepting  from  arbitration 
questions  involving  national  honor.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
war  in  which  both  sides  would  not  claim  that  they  were  fighting 
for  national  honor,  and  I  fear  this  exception  may  prove  a  loophole 
or  excuse  which  in  time  of  great  public  excitement  might  de- 
stroy the  main  purpose  of  the  treaty.  The  Danish-NetiEerland 
Treaty  which  provides  for  reference  to  The  Hague  Court  of  all 
differences  of  whatever  character  not  settled  otherwise  by  peace- 
ful means  should  be  the  model  endorsed  and  urged  by  this  con- 
ference. I  would  like  to  see  this  conference  confine  its  efforts  to 
this  line  of  work,  bringing  every  possible  influence  to  the  support  ^ 
of  international  arbitration  and  leave  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment and  all  other  side  issues  for  consideration  later.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Dexter  Hunter,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

AN  INSTRUCTIVE  INCIDENT 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DEXTER  HUNTER 

Mr,  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  make  good  use  of  an  arbitration  court  right  here 
and  now. 

This  suggestion  has  reference  to  the  apparent  conflict  of  senti- 
ment between  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  addressed  us, 
the  one  this  morning,  the  other  this  evening,  and  each  of  whom 
dwelt  at  some  length,  upon  the  general  subject  of  hero-worship. 

I  am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  and  in  a  large  measure  sympathized 
with  Dr.  Lynch 's  eloquent  plea  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  for 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  but  it  must  have  occurred  to  others,  as 
it  did  to  me,  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  prompted  him 
to  allude  to  the  memorials  erected  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  England  to  the  memory  of  their  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  in  a  way 
that,  though  T  am  only  a  sort  of  second  cousin  to  all  Englishmen, 
caused  the  blood  to  tingle  in  my  veins  and  that  was  almost  sure 
to  call  forth  a  spirited  response  from  some  one  of  England's  loyal 
subjects. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  evening  we  have  all  heard  that 
response  and  we  now  know  better  than  ever  before,  the  priceless 
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love  with  which  England  cherishes  the  memory  of  her  departed 
heroes  who  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  have  listened  to  Canon  Hensley's  stirring  appeal  in  behalf 
of  patriotism  without  regard  to  country,  and  for  the  time  being 
have  been  all  but  carried  oflf  our  feet  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
earnestness.  It  may  be  that  Canon  Hensley's  remarks  were,  in 
some  measure,  inspired  by  the  state  of  feeling  existing  at  the 
present  time  between  his  own  country  and  Germany  and  which 
according  to  the  Canon  is  far  more  acute  than  any  intelligent 
American  has  heretofore  believed  to  be  the  case.  Imagine  Canon 
Hensley  making  this  same  appeal  to  an  assemblage  of  his  own 
people  under  such  conditions  as  he  tells  us  prevail  throughout 
England  at  the  present  time  and  tell  me  if  you  can,  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  efforts  of  a  peace  commission  under  such  conditions. 

Not  even  a  company  of  railroad  magnates,  assembled  to  divide 
the  country's  traffic,  and  indulging  in  sentiments  as  extreme  as 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded  would  ever  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
"  gentlemen's  agreement "  in  the  world. 

Seriously,  my  friends,  does  not  this  incident,  trifling  as  it  is, 
indicate  in  a  peculiar  way,  what  fallible  creatures  we  all  are,  how 
even  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  at  times  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
their  emotions  and  how  far  we  have  yet  to  travel  before  "  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men  "  shall  rule  the  world.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston. 
ARMAMENTS  NOT  A  MODERN  MORAL  FORCE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

i  should  like  to  say,  with  reference  to  a  statement  of  fact  just 
made  here,  that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  impression 
given  by  that  statement  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  minds 
of  any  present  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  The 
Hague  Conferences.  It  was  said  that  the  nations  at  those  Con- 
ferences carried  their  points  or  exerted  influence  in  proportion  to 
the  physical  force  which  it  was  known  they  had  behind  them. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  proceedings  and  results  of  The 
Hague  Conferences  know  that  that  is  conspicuously  untrue.  Emi- 
nent delegates  from  Holland — from  Belgium — Switzerland — 
Argentina — even  little  Luxemburg — in  one  very  important  matter, 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Portugal— carried  vastly  greater  weight 
than  many  representatives  of  great  military  powers.  The  names 
of  Beernaert  and  Descamps,  of  Asser,  Eyschen,  Drago  and  De- 
Soveral  are  illustrious  names  in  The  Hague  history.  There  was 
perhaps  no  single  delegate  in  the  second  Conference  who  exercised 
greater  influence  than  Barbosa  of  Brazil,  who  represented  a  na- 
tion practically  without  a  navy.    Let  us  never  A)fgtt,  especially 
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here  at  Mohonk,  that  when  we  have  come  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  Hague  Conferences  represent,  a  nation  carries  in- 
fluence there  according  to  its  moral  power  and  the  intellectual 
ability  and  real  statesmanship  of  its  delegates,  and  not  according 
to  the  census  of  its  guns.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr*  William  S*  Harvey^  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum« 

THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL  GREATNESS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  S.  HARVEY 

I  very  distinctly  remember  that  when  the  United  States  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  that  it  has  ever  exercised  throughout  the 
world,  acting  as  a  mediator  between  other  countries,  helping  to 
adjust  the  differences  as  we  have  heard  stated  here,  was  when  the 
United  States  only  ranked  fourth  as  a  naval  power.  I  contend  that 
when  the  United  States  has  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun  and  ship 
for  ship  with  other  great  powers  we  will  then  have  ceased  to  be 
the  great  moral  force  and  power  that  the  United  States  has  been 
in  the  past.  Mr.  Mead  has  truly  said  that  moral  force  is  greater 
than  physical  force  and  I  think  the  results  of  the  work  that  was 
started  by  this  noble  man  here,  Mr.  Smiley,  whom  it  is  our  privilege 
to  honor,  has  been  manifested  to  the  entire  world.  I  believe  I  am 
stating  to  you  what  is  known  to  you  as  a  fact,-  that  the  result 
of  these  meetings  was  the  origin  of  the  preparation  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  world  that  has  given  us  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  I  believe.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  that 
further  results  are  yet  to  come  and  that  we  are  to  have  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  that  will  adjust  all  of  these  differences. 

I  think  almost  all  of  you  are  agreed  with  me  when  I  contend  that 
war  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  What  does  our  civilization  amount 
to  if  we  cannot  rise  superior  to  punching  each  other's  heads? 
Speaking  as  one  lepresenting  great  commercial  interests,  I  know 
that  in  all  great  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  world,  there 
are  Boards  of  Arbitration  and  Committees  of  Appeal  and  we  adjust 
our  differences  by  those  committees  in  place  of  taking  l^;al  ac- 
tion against  each  other.  This  commercial  spirit  that  we  are 
condemned  for  having  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  the 
spirit  that  will  bring  about  peace  in  the  world.  Trade  and  com- 
merce are  interrupted  by  war  and  trade  and  commerce  cannot  be 
developed  and  extended  except  on  the  basis  of  confidence  and 
respect.  We  listened  last  night  to  a  representative  of  Germany, 
who  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Germany  was  increasing 
her  armaments  is  because  her  foreign  trade  and  colonial  interests 
have  increased  so  rapidly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
German  government  appeals  to  the  Reichstag  for  a  large  ap- 
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propriation  for  the  navy  becatise  they  need  a  great  navy  to  pro- 
tect their  merchant  marine  throughout  the  world.  Great  Britain 
pleads  the  same  excuse.  The  merchant  marine  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  enable  them  to  control  international  trans- 
portation, and  by  controlling  international  transportation,  they 
control  trade.  Their  merclmnt  marine  also  supplements  and 
multiplies  the  efficiency  of  their  navy.  The  United  States  has  no 
merchant  marine.  For  years  some  of  us  have  earnestly  and  vainly 
.  advocated  in  Washington  that  appropriations  should  be  made  for 
such  a  merchant  marine.  The  sentiment  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  is  the  keynote,  for  we  are  contending  that  what  we 
need  in  the  United  States  is  a  business  administration,  that  busi- 
ness customs,  business  practices  and  business  methods  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  great  country  and  in 
our  relation  to  other  countries.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  of  New  York,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  The  Independent. 

PRACTICAL  NEXT  STEPS  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OP  MR.  HAMILTON  HOLT 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  are  three  kinds  of  peace  societies.  They 
all  agree  on  the  program  of  the  development  of  international  law, 
arbitration  and  mediation.  They  differ  on  the  question  of  arma- 
ments. One  type,  such  as  the  American  Peace  Society,  believes 
in  the  limitation  of  armaments;  another  such  as  this  Conference 
does  not  ordinarily  even  discuss  the  question  of  armaments;  and 
the  third  such  as  The  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  one  of  whose 
distinguished  vice-presidents  is  here  to-night,  argues  that  peace  is 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  armaments. 

Now  the  society  that  wants  to  increase  armaments  is  very  much 
like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  said,  "  Nothing  is  ever  done  in  this 
world  until  men  are  prepared  to  Wll  each  other  if  it  is  not  done/* 
And  the  society  that  wants  to  decrease  armaments,  is  very  much 
like  the  man  who  was  such  a  great  general  that  he  was  called 
just  plain  Napoleon  and  not  "  Hell-roaring  Jack  "  or  "  Fighting 
Bob,"  and  who  said,  "  The  more  I  study  history  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  tihe  inability  of  force  to  create  anything  durable." 
It  seems  to  me  from  the  debates  here  to-night  that  our  Napoleons 
and  Shaws,  if  they  don't  become  calmer,  will  soon  bring  about 
"  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding/' 

There  are  one  or  two  practical  "  next  steps  "  to  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  disarmament.  First,  we  can  adopt  the 
suggestion  made  by  Professor  Kirchwey,  in  his  splendid  address 
the  first  morning  we  were  here ;  namely,  that  the  President  of  the 
.United  States  1^  requested  to  call  together  the  other  Powers  to 
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disaxss  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Second,  we 
can  endorse  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Conference 
which  called  upon  President  Taft  to  appoint  a  commission  of  emi-- 
nent  men  who  should  study  the  whole  question,  whose  report 
should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  action  of  our  delegation  at  the  third 
Hague  Conference.  You  all  remember  that  the  delegates  at  the 
first  Hague  Conference  could  do  nothing  with  the  question  of  dis- 
amiament ;  they  referred  it  back  to  the  nations.  But  the  nations 
did  nothing.  When  the  secgnd  Hague  Conference  convened  they 
brought  up  the  question  again,  but  again  it  was  referred  back  to 
the  governments,  and  again  the  governments  have  done  nothing. 
It  is  the  clear  request,  therefore,  of  both  Hague  Conferences  that 
the  governments  should  take  up  the  question  of  disarmament,  and 
if  President  Taft  should  appoint  such  a  commission  it  is  very 
possible  that  at  the  third  Hague  Conference  something  practical 
could  be  accomplished.  If  our  government,  however,  as  Prof. 
Kirchwey  suggests,  calls  the  other  governments  together,  or  a 
few  of  them,  and  they  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment without  previously  having  given  it  profound  study,  they 
will  be  in  just  the  same  position  as  they  were  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences, and  before  they  can  do  anything  they  will  have  to  refer 
the  question  back  to  a  commission  for  further  study.  So  it  seems 
advisable  first  to  appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  question  and 
then  we  will  be  able  to  call  the  nations  together  to  do  something 
practical,  and  I  hope  in  the  final  resolutions  of  this  Conference 
there  will  be  a  clause  to  this  effect     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  President  of 
Dickinson  College* 

THE  CHURCHES  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

remarks  of  dr.  GEORGE  EDWARD  REED 

In  the  very  remarkable  address  given  by  the  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States  this  morning,  he  used  the  expression  quite 
a  number  of  times,  in  discussing  propositions,  "  There  is  another 
side,"  and  he  was  quite  sure  to  present  the  other  side.  I  thought 
in  one  of  the  other  addresses,  a  very  interesting  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress, too,  to  which  we  listened  with  pleasure,  there  was  a  chance 
for  misapprehension  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  this  country  with  respect  to  the  peace  movement.  With  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  the  attitude  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  church  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  an  intimation  that  the  Christian  churches  of  this  country 
were  lagfging  behind  in  this  great  movement,  and  that  unless  they 
be  stirred,  other  organizations  would  come  to  the  front. 
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The  other  side,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  just  a  word  or  two 
IS  this ;  I  happened  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  great  Council  of  the 
Christian  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
cently met  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  delegated  body  which 
represented  not  less  than  twelve  millions  of  communicants,  prob- 
ably twenty  million  communicants  and  adherents.  And  the  paper 
which  had  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  was  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  International  Arbitration 
read  by  the  distinguished  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law  of  Yale  University,  which  was  received  with  tremendous 
applause  and  in  which  he  advocated  sentiments  as  pronounced  for 
International  Arbitration  as  have  been  heard  here  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk.  And,  furthermore,  that  paper  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  that  great  Conference,  representing  thirty  millions  of  the 
Christian  population  of  this  country.  In  the  second  place  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  inform  him  of  the  sentiments  of  that  great  federated 
body.  I  think  this  is  "  another  side  '*  to  that  question  which  ought 
to  have  consideration  here.     (Applause.) 

•The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


fittb  Session 

Friday  Morning,  May  2K  1309 

The  Chairman  :  The  first  business  of  the  morning  session  is 
the  presentation  to  the  Conference  of  the  Platform  or  declaration 
of  principles  drawn  up  by  the  Business  Committee.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Professor  Kirchwey,  Chairman  of  tliat  Committee. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PLATFORM 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  W.   KIRCHWEY 

I  will  not  say  that  this  is  the  moment  of  the  Conference  for 
which  the  nations  have  been  waiting — ^but  it  is  certainly  the 
moment  for  which  the  active  members  of  the  Conference  have 
been  waiting!  While  President  Butler's  performance  has  been 
going  on  here  for  your  entertainment,  and  while  even  the  clergy 
have  slain  one  another  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  for  you,  the 
Committee  on  Declaration  of  Principles  and  the  Business  Com- 
mittee have  been  engaged  in  preparing  for  this  momentous  oc- 
casion! The  shallows  murmur,  but  the  deeps  are  dumb! 
(Laughter.)  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  the 
fruit  of  the  reflections  of  these  committees  on  the  international  situ- 
ation and  on  the  duty  of  this  Conference  with  respect  thereto. 

In  so  doing,  may  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  facts 
which  may  in  a  way  prepare  your  minds  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee.  No  report  could  be  submitted  by  the  most  omni- 
scient of  committees  which  would  meet  all  the  views,  unless  the 
minds  of  all  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  May  I,  then,  remind 
you  of  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  is  a  progres- 
sive body  dealing  with  the  problems  which  may  at  any  time  prop- 
erly come  before  it  at  those  times  when  those  problems  become 
urgent  and  pressing  or  when  they  require  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Conference.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  plan  the  course  of 
international  events  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  fear  to  give  expression  to  an  aspiration,  to  a  hope  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  formulating  our  views  we  seek  from  year  to  year 
to  conform  them  to  the  actual  international  situation.  So  if  we 
appear  to  some  of  you  to  lag  behind  on  some  occasions  and  to 
display  a  certain  degree  of  inconsistency  because  we  assume  a 
more  advanced  attitude  on  other  occasions,  turn  your  eyes  on  the 
international  situation  and  see  if  you  do  not  there  find  a  justifica- 
tion for  that  apparent  change  of  position.  It  indicates  not  a 
change  of  position,  not  an  altered  attitude,  but  it  indicates  that  the 
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eyes  of  the  Conference  are  open  and  that  we  conform  our  decla- 
ration of  principles  to  the  new  situation  of  aflfairs. 

The  Platform  submitted  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Chairman  :  Professor  Kifchwey,  on  behalf  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee,  submits  the  declaration  which  has  been  read  and 
moves  its  adoption  as  the  official  utterance  of  this  Conference. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan  to  speak  to 
that  motion. 

•      SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  I.  BUCHANAN 

On  Tuesday  evening  I  ventured  with  considerable  hesitancy  to 
suggest  the  advantages  I  believed  would  be  secured  for  the  cause 
of  arbitration  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes if  all  of  us  would  adjust  our  individual  attitude  toward 
such  questions  to  a  calm,  dispassionate  and  conservative  tempera- 
ture where  our  interests  as  a  government  were  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  cordially  second  Prof.  Kirch- 
wey's  motion  to  ratify  the  declarations  presented  to  the  Cwi- 
ference,  since  it  seems  to  me  they  represent  exactly  the  attitude 
I  ventured  to  suggest  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  have  had  a  modest  and  small  part  in  a  practical  way  in 
connection  with  the  actual  applicatipn  of  arbitration,  and  I  may 
say  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  know  of  no  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration, nor  of  any  protocol  providing  for  arbitration  that  was 
ever  signed  between  any  two  nations  as  a  result  of  intemperate 
speech  or  invective  or  of  anything  other  than  the  courteous  and 
kindly  comity  and  friendship  that  one  would  expect  to  find  be- 
tween two  neighbors,  or  between  two  sensible  persons  attempting 
to  adjust  some  difference  that  had  arisen  between  them ;  hence  I 
feel  that  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  on  every  occasion  the  necessity 
of  approaching  the  subject  of  arbitration  with  composure  and 
without  passion,  and  with  a  willingness  to  admit  the  bare  possi- 
bility that  wisdom  may  not  die  with  us  and  that  we  may  not  have 
all  the  right  on  our  side. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  some  way  must  be  found  by 
which  those  who  are  peaceably  inclined  can  impose  peace  upon 
others.  Well,  there  art  two  ways  through  which  it  caa  be  done- 
one  way  probably  occurs  to  all  of  you  at  once  and  that  is  by  the 
imposition  of  force  of  some  sort ;  the  other  way  is  by  the  exercise 
of  that  same  great  patience  which  our  individual  shortcomings 
frequently  impose  on  our  families  in  order  that  we  may  all  live  in 
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some  semblance  of  courteous  dealing  and  association  with  those 
about  us. 

1  believe  that  at  times  the  use  of  a  word  in  connection  with 
such  a  subject  as  arbitration  is  liable  to  mislead  those  not  familiar 
with  the  matter.  For  that  reason  I  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
compulsory  in  connection  with  the  word  arbitration.  All  arbi- 
tration agreements,  no  matter  what  their  scope,  their  purpose,  the 
extent  to  which  they  go,  or  the  subject  they  cover,  must  be  and 
are  in  their  essence  volimtary  acts  requiring  the  voluntary  action 
of  a  country  in  tiheir  ratification  or  else  you  can  have  no  such 
treaty  or  agreement  unless  it  is  made  as  the  result  of  the  use  of 
physical  force. 

The  term  obligatory  as  applied  to  arbitration  grew  out  of  the 
broad  arbitration  treaties  signed  between  Latin  American  coun- 
tries*in  which  there  was  a  much  more  extended  scope  than  had 
ever  before  taken  place  in  such  agreements,  hence  the  term 
obligatory  came  to  be  applied  because  the  contract  obliged  the 
parties  to  submit  certain  specific  things  to  arbitration  without 
reservations. 

You  will  all  remember  that  within  a  very  short  time  back  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  arbitration  suggested  the 
possibility  that  the  time  may  have  been  reached  when  it  was  not 
only  desirable  but  almost  necessary  to  consider  whether  or  not 
nations  should  not  join  in  a  peace  league  and  impose  peace  upon 
other  nations.  To  my  mind  the  difference  between  that  and  a 
declaration  of  war  would  be  largely  a  matter  of  nomenclature.  If 
I  understand  it,  the  position  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  arbitration  is  that  we  seek  in  no  way  nor  in 
any  manner  whatever  to  impose  arbitration  upon  any  other  gov- 
ernment. If  we  can  induce  another  nation  with  which  we  have 
a  dispute  to  agree  with  us  that  arbitration  is  the  wise,  the  most 
temperate  and  the  most  satisfactory  course  to  take  we  certainly 
try  to  do  so,  .  May  I  illustrate  this  with  one  case  that  I  have  re- 
cently had  to, deal  with,  as  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  I 
have  in  mind. 

For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  the  United  States  has  had 
a  more  or  less  extended  and  at  times  rather  acrimonious  cor- 
respondence with  the  Government  at  whose  head  General  Castro 
stood.  I  am  quite  sure  that  numbers  of  people  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  all  of  Venezuela  and  all  Venezuelans  were  personi- 
fied by  the  head  of  that  State.  Ill  health  caused  General  Castro 
to  take  a  journey  and  to  leave  others  in  authority.  Those  who 
were  left  in  authority  immediately  proposed  to  the  United  States 
and  to  other  countries  wi*h  which  differences  had  existed  that 
they  would  be  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  in 
what  manner  these  differences  might  be  adjusted.  In  respor<^e  I 
was  sent  to  Caracas  as  a  Commissioner  representing  the  President 
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putes we  had  had  with  General  Castro.  I  met  with  the  most 
delightful  courtesy  with  a  warm  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  no  obstacles  whatever  were  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
friendly  settlement  and  although  the  distinguished  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  myself  occupied  twenty-seven  days  with  some- 
times two  conferences  a  day,  before  we  reached  the  detailed 
protocol  we  afterwards  signed,  there  was  never  during  any  of 
those  conferences  a  moment  in  which  there  was  anything  other 
than  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful  relations. 

I  have  made  use  of  this  illustration  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  subject  for  which  this  Conference  stands,  that  of 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration, 
can  never  be  advantageously  furthered  by  anything  in  the  shape  of 
intemperate,  unfair  or  unpleasant  suggestions  on  the  part\)f  a 
country  concerned. 

There  are  international  questions  for  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to-day  to  devise  a  solution  that  would  be  accepted 
by  both  parties.  I  have  in  mind  one  such  case,  one  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  eighteen  years,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  man  who  could  to-day  suggest  a  plan  of  settlement  that 
would  meet  the  acceptance  of  the  two  sides.  The  thing  that  helps 
all  of  us  through  our  troubles  will  in  the  end  adjust  this  one, 
and  that  is,  time  and  the  exercise  of  patience  and  the  avoidance 
of  intemperate  sp)eech.  So  that  I  come  back  to  the  foundation  of 
my  argument,  that  international  arbitration  can  be  best  brought 
about  and  aided  by  an  increasingly  educated  public  opinion  and 
through  the  application  of  the  most  commonsense  sort  of  patience 
and  fairness  that  we  can  devise,  or  implant  within  ourselves  re- 
specting our  attitude  toward  this  great  subject  as  it  comes  into 
our  spheres  of  life. 

It  is  for  the  reason  that  this  Platform  represents.  I  believe, 
this  attitude  toward  the  matters  that  have  been  discussed  here 
that  I  endorse  it  heartily  and  second  the  motion  that  it  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  is  recognized. 

REMARKS   OF   HON.   SIMEON    E.    BALDWIN 
Only  a  word,  and  it  is  this,  to  say  that  this  platform  is  to  be 
especially  recommended  for  two  things— for  what  it  says  and  for 
what  it  does  not  sav. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  this 
is  a  body  composed  of  men  and  women  of  very  different  views  on 
some  subjects.  There  are  many  here  who  believe  that  war  is 
always  a  crime;  there  are  others  here  who  beljeve  that  war  is 
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often  justified  by  its  causes  and  justified  by  its  results.  Those  of 
both  views  can  heartily  accept  this  platform.  There  is  an  old 
maxim,  Mr.  President,  once  familiar  to  everybody  inter  arma  leges 
silent—^^mxA  arms,  laws  are  silent.  This  decade  of  years  whose 
close  we  celebrate  is  endeavoring  to  substitute  for  that  maxim, 
inter  leges  arma  silent — where  laws  prevail  arms  are  silent! 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  platform? 
If  not,  the  question  before  the  Conference  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee 
that  the  platform  be  adopted  by  the  Conference  as  its  own  declara- 
tion. Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  So  many  as  favor  its 
adoption  will  say  aye.  Contrary  minded.  It  is  a  unanimous  vote 
and  the  platform  is  adopted. 

The  Chair  now  has  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
Conference  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  the  dean  of  American  diplomats  and  the  senior  sav- 
ant of  American  scholarship.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White. 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATIOH 

address   of   HON.   ANDREW  D.    WHITE 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  duty  intrusted  to  me  this  morning  is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  read  the  brief  report  of  the  committee  which  has 
just  been  mentioned. 

But  before  that  is  done,  it  would  seem  but  just  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  the  man  who,  humanly  speaking,  ought  to  be 
presenting  this  report  this  morning,  but  who  is  no  longer  with 
us; — ^the  man  who  first  moved  the  creation  of  the  committee 
which  has  drawn  the  report ;  the  man  who,  from  his  college  days, 
as  I  can  well  remember,  fifty-five  years  ago,  has  been  a  center  of 
every  sort  of  good  effort  in  the  United  States,  president  of  two 
universities,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  president  and 
chairman  of  no  end  of  societies  having  as  their  purpose  the  good 
of  his  fellowmen ;  always  effective  in  every  philanthropic  work, 
always  a  blessing  in  whatever  community  he  happened  to  live — 
whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast— the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman.     (Applause. ) 

Meeting  him  as  I  did  in  our  college  days,  thrown  much  into  the 
same  pursuits  afterwards,  going  abroad  together,  first  as  Legation 
attaches  to  Russia,  later  as  fellow  students  at  Berlin,  meeting  at 
various  times  in  work,  he  at  Johns  Hopkins,  I  at  Cornell,  con- 
j>tantly  taking  counsel  with  each  other,  and  at  last  sitting  together, 
thanks  to  President  Cleveland,  in  the  Venezuelan  commission  of 
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1895,  ^is  work  was  well  known  to  me  and  it  was  especially  v<iid' 
able.  In  this  latter  duty  it  was  preemin^tly  so,  for  to  him  was 
very  largely  due  that  collection  of  geographical  material  which 
was  afterward  of  so  much  use  to  tlie  Arbitration  Commission  at 
Paris  in  making  their  final  decision  between  Venezuela  and  Great 
l>ritain.  I  might  allude  to  many  other  features  in  his  life,  but 
this  last-named  work  is  most  closely  connected  with  th?^t  which 
he  had  most  deeply  at  heart — ^the  success  of  arbitration  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  among  men.  I  do  not  think  that  he  favored 
compulsory  arbitration — he  probably  thought  that  this  would 
arouse  international  enmities  more  bitter  and  necessitate  armies 
more  oppressive  than  any  the  world  suffers  from  at  present.  He 
clearly  supported  arbitration  in  obedience  to  a  public  opinion  more 
earnestly  held  and  to  right  reason  more  widely  diffused. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.    - 

The  Committee  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  of  international 
arbitration  to  the  attention  of  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  informing  their  students  con- 
cerning the  principal  facts  of  the  international  arbitration  and 
peace  movement  has  carried  on  its  work  during  the  past  year, 
as  in  former  years,  through  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  who  has  conducted  the  corres- 
pondence. Personal  letters  have  been  sent  by  him  to  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  followed  by  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  over  two  hundred  institutions  which 
have  responded.  During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
institutions  have  taken  some  definite  action^  thirty-three  have 
pledged  themselves  to  action  next  year,  and  about  thirty-five  have 
expressed  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  movement  and  disposed 
to  consider  future  action. 

The  principal  form  of  activity  may  for  convenience  be  termed 
the  "  special  occasion  *' ;  that  is,  some  time  set  apart  once  or  more 
during  the  year  for  an  address  or  addresses  by  speakers  froin 
without  the  institution,  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  students. 
The  majority  of  these  have  been  in  the  form  of  mass  meetings  and 
most  of  the  remainder  lectures  at  regular  convocation  periods  or 
addresses  at  chapel  exercises.  In  this  year  alone,  ninety-one  in- 
stitutions have  held  or  are  planning  to  hold  such  occasions. 
Thirty-three  have  made  use  of  public  debates,  oratorical  contests 
or  literary  society  programs,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  eight  have 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  or  orations  on  the  subject  of 
international  arbitration. 
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Since  the  inception  of  tjiis  movement  in  the  year  1905-6,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  institutions  have  held  one  or  more  of  these 
special  occasions.  Sixty  have  held  debates  or  oratorical  contests 
and  eleven  have  made  use  of  special  prizes.  In  all,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  institutions,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  have  been  heard  from.  Only  sixteen  have  declined  to  act, 
and  these  not  on  account  of  the  principle  involved  but  because  of 
local  conditions  making  action  either  unnecessary  or  impracticable. 

The  methods  named  are  but  a  few  of  many  excellent  ones. 
Among  the  others  are  the  establishment  of  a  special  calendar  day 
known  in  some  colleges  as  "  Peace  Day  "*  and  in  others  "  Arbi- 
tration Day."*  A  number  of  colleges  have  established  local  peace 
societies  under  student  control,  and  at  least  one  institutionf  has 
completed  plans  and  is  expecting  soon  to  establish  a  Qiair  of 
Peace  and  Public  Service. 

It  is  significant  that  the  active  institutions  include  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  great  universities  and  that  in  many  of  these  one 
or  more  special  occasions  have  been  held  each  year  since  1905. 
A  list  of  institutions  with  notes  concerning  the  action  of  each  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  foregoing  statistics  do  not  include  unless  by  accident  the 
participation  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  and  inter- 
state contests  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  So- 
ciety which  during  the  past  year  has  stimulated  activity  in  thirty- 
seven  institutions  within  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  distributing  about  $600  in  prizes. 

The  prize  of  $50  given  last  year  by  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugs- 
ley,  a  Harvard  student,  and  offered  by  the  Mohonk  Conference 
for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate 
student  of  any  American  college  or  university  has  been  awardeid 
by  the  judges  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Bobbitt  of  Baltimore,  a  student  in  the 
sophomore  class  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  presentation 
of  the  prize  to  Mr.  Bobbitt  will  take  place  at  this  meeting.  Fifty 
essays  were  submitted  by  students  representing  thirty-nine  col- 
leg^es,  and  most  of  these  were  able  presentations  of  the  subject. 
The  contest  excited  much  interest  and  led  to  numerous  expres- 
sions of  hope  that  a  similar  prize  or  prizes  might  be  offered  yearly. 
In  fulfillment  of  this  hope,  Mr.  Pugsley  has  offered  a  similar  prize 
of  $100  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Another  suggestion  very  generally  made  by  the  colleges  is  that 
the  Conference  provide  a  lecturer  available  during  some  part  of 
the  academic  year  for  addresses  at  different  institutions.  Many 
colleges  of  limited  resources  and  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of 
bringing  a  speaker  from  a  distance  have  indicated. a  decided  will- 
ingness to  provide  occasions  for  addresses  by  such  a  lecturer. 

C*'*Peace  Day"  wan  firrt  estabHshed  bv  Lombard  College,  and  "Arbitration  Day"  hj 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.— Ed. 
tDickinaon  College. 
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In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  active  colleges  and 
universities  and  of  the  general  interest  manifested  by  them,  the 
Committee  feel  assured  that  these  institutions  will  play  an  in- 
creasing part  in  the  international  arbitration  movement  and  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
to  that  end. 

,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Chairman, 

E.  A.  Alderman, 
James  B.  Angell, 
Seth  Low, 
'  L.  Clark  Seelye,  '        \ 

Andrew  D.  White,  .^ 

Committee. 


LIST  OF  COLLEGES  AKD  UNIVERSITIES  CO-OPERATING 
WITH  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

The  follov/ing  list  purports  to  show  roughly  the  activity  of  the  institu- 
tions named  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1905-6  and  ending  with 
the  academic  year  1908-9.  The  ♦  indicates  a  "  special  occasion "  as 
defined  in  the  foregoing  report;  the  t  a  debate;  the  "  the  offering  of  a 
prize ;  and  the  t  ai  pledge  of  action  in  the  year  1909-10.  Reference  marks 
repeated  after  a  college  indicate  the  number  of  such  occasions  held  during 
the  four  years.  Institutions  not  specially  marked  have  declared  their 
approval  of  the  movement  and  their  intention  of  taking  some  action  as 
early  as  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  many  active  institutions  are  omitted  from  the  list 
for  lack  of  definite  information,  and  it  is  especially  requested  that  any 
college  or  university  not  receiving  full  credit  will  notify  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah**t 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon* 

Albright  College,  Myerstown.  Pa.* 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.* 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.*t 

American  University,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
0000 

Amity   College,    College   Springs, 

la.tt 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 

Atlanta   University,    Atlanta,   Ga. 


Auburn     Theological      Seminary, 

Auburn,  N.  Y.* 
AuKustana   College.  Rock  Island, 

III. 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kan.* 


Bates  College,  Lcwiston,  Me.***"" 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.** 
Belle vue  College,  Bellevue,  Neb. 
Benedict  College.  Columbia,  S.  Ct 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kv.* 
Bethel  College,  Russcllville,  Ky. 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.* 
Bowdoin  College^  Brunswick,  Me. 

Brigham  Young  College,  Logan, 

Utah** 
Brooklyn     Polytechnic     Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.t 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R. 

T  4iOoeo 

Buchtel  College,  Akron.  O.** 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.tt 
Carson  &  Newman  College,  Jef- 
ferson Citv.  Tenn.t 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Ill.t 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Cleveland,  O.* 
Central  College.  Fayette,  Mo. 
Central  University  of  KentuckyI 
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Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.* 
Clark  University,  S.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Clarkson    School   of   Technology, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y.*» 
Clemson  College,  Clemson  College. 

S.  C 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Ia.t 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N. 

College  of  City  of  New  York** 
College  of  Holy  Cross,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Colorado        College,        Colorado 

Springs,  Col.*** 
Columbia  University,  New  York** 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.** 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.t 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mit- 
chell, S.  Dak* 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N. 

H.* 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Denison  University,  Granville,  O.t 
DePauw   University,   Greencastle, 

Ind.***t 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.* 
Drake    University,    Des    Moines, 

la.**  • 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Mad- 
ison, N.  J. 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.t 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

***ttt 
Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory. 

Va.* 
Emporia  College,  Emporia,  Kan.t 
Erskine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C. 
Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Ill.**t 
Ewing  College,  Ewing,  Ill.t 
Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.t 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn  ♦ 
Fordham   University,    New   York 

Cityt 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.t 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.* 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  S. 

General     Theological     Seminary. 

New  York  City* 
Georgetown  Universitv,  Washinir- 

ton,  D.  C 
George     Washington     University, 

Washington,  D.  C  ♦t 
Greensboro        Female        College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C* 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College, 

N,  C* 


Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  Va.t 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.*t 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
Hartford,  Conn.* 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Heidelburg  University,  Tiffin,  O.t 
Henry    Kendall    College,    Tulsa, 

Okla. 
Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

*t 
Hiram  College,  Hiram,  O.t 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Holy    Cross    College,    Worcester, 

Mass.t 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.t 
Howard   University,   Washington, 

D.  C.** 
Illinois  Colleget 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Indian  University,  Bacone,  Okla, 
Indiana  University! 
Iowa  Christian  College.^ 
Iowa  College* 
Iowa  State  Colleget 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University^ 
Jacob  Tome  Institute.  Baltimore, 

Md. 
James  Mil  liken  University,  Deca- 
tur, Ill.t 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  De- 
Land,  Fla. 
Johns  Hopkins  University*! 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

**t 
Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.t 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill.t 
Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa.**t 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  O.t 
Lake  Forest  College,  I^ke  Forest, 

III* 
Lawrence     University,     Appleton, 

Wis.* 
Leander    Clark    College,    Toledo, 

Iowa* 
Lebanon  University,  Lebanon,  O.* 
Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem, 

Pa.* 
Leland  University,  New  Orleans, 

La.t 
Leland    Stanford    Jr.    Universitv. 

Cal.** 
Lenox  College.  Hopkinton.  Iowa* 
Lincoln      Memorial      Universitv, 

Cumberland  Gap.  Tenn.t 
Lombard   College,   Galesburg.   Ill 
♦*tt 
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Macalester  G>Uege,  St  Paul, 
Minn,* 

McG)rmick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111. 

McKendrce  College,  Lebanon,  Ill.t 

McMinnville  College,  McMinn- 
ville,  Ore.* 

Manhattan  College,  New  York 
City 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.tt 

Maryville  College,  Maryville, 
Tenn.t 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass.*** 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Mass.t 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury, 
Vt.* 

Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kan.tt 

Milligan  College,  Milligan,  Tenn  * 

Mills  College,  Seminary  Park,  Cal. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.* 

Moores  Hill  College,  Moores  Hill, 
Ind.* 

Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  S.  Had- 
ley,  Mass.*** 

Mount  Morris  College,  Mount 
Morris,  Ill.t 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown, 
Pa.*t 

Muskingum  College,  New  Con- 
cord, O.t 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S. 
C* 

Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.* 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of 
New  Yorkt 

Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111.** 

Norwich  University,  Northfield, 
Vt**** 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.* 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angdos, 
Cal,*** 

Ohio  State  University*** 

Ohio  University* 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Universityt** 

Olivet  College.  Olivet,  Mich.*t 

Oregon  Aericultural  College 

Oriental  University,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.t 


Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove, 

Ore.t 
Park  College,  Parkville,  O.* 
Parker  College,  Winnebago,  Minn. 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa* 
Pennsylvania  College 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women* 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 
Pennsylvania  State  College*! 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.* 
Potomac  University,  Washington, 

DC. 
Purdue      University,      Lafayette, 

Ind.*t 
Radcliffe      College,      Cambridge, 

Mass.** 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.*t 
Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.t 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.t 
Rochester   Theological   Seminary, 

Rochester,  N   Y.** 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  III* 
Rock  Hill  College,  ElUcott  City, 

Md. 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md, 
St      Olaf     College,      Northficld, 

Minn.t 
St   Louis  University,   St  Louis, 

Mo.tt 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.** 
Shurtleff    College,    Upper   Alton, 

IlL*t 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 
Smith       College,       Northampton, 

Mass.**** 
Southern  University,  Greensboro, 

Ala.t 
State  College  of  Washington* 
State  University  of  Iowa**** 
State  University  of  Kentucky*** 
State  University  of  N.  Dakota**t 
Susquehanna    University,    Sclins- 

grove.  Pa. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmorc, 

Pa.*** 
Svracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N, 

'Y.** 
Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa* 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Tarkio  College,^  Tarkio.  Mo.* 
Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind, 
Teachers'     College,     New     York 

City** 
Temple   University,   Philadelphia, 

Pa.*t 
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Texas  Christian  University^t 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pas- 
adena, Cal.* 

Transylvania  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.* 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachie, 
Tex.* 

Tuskegcc  College,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Union  College,  College  View,  Neb.t 

Union  College,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.t 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City 

Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn.* 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona^ 

University  of  Calif ornia**** 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.t 

University  of  Chicago*** 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, O  .** 

University  of  Colorado* 

University  of  Georgia* 

University  of  Idaho** 

University  of  Illinois*** 

University  of  Kansas** 

University  of  Maine* 

University  of  Michigan* 

University  of  Minnesota**t 

University  of  Missouri** 

University  of  Montana* 

University  of  Nebraska** 

University  of  Nevada*** 

University  of  North  Carolina*t 

University  of  Oklahomat 

University  of  Notre.  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.*tt 

University  of  Oregon**ttt 

University  of  Pennsylvania* 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.**** 

University  of  Rochester,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.*t 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 

Tenn.tf 
University   of    Southern    Califor- 

nia*t 
University  of  Utah*** 
University  of  Vermont*****'** 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Washington*** 


University  of  Wisconsin* 
University  of  Wooster,  Woostei'^ 

O.** 
University  of  Wyoming* 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso, 

Ind. 
Vanderbilt  University,   Nashville, 

Tenn.ttt 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Virginia  Christian  College* 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  For- 
est, N.  Ct 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.* 

Washington  College,  Chestertown, 
Md.*t 

Washington  College,  Washington, 
Tcnn. 

Washington  &  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass.*** 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.** 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.* 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ox- 
ford, O. 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  0.*t 

West  Lafayette  College,  West  La- 
fayette, O.** 

Westminster  College.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.* 

West  Virginia  University* 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Ill.**t 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.* 

Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Wilberforce  University,  Wilber- 
force,  O.** 

Wiley  University^  Marshall,  Tex.* 

Willamette  University,  Salem, 
Ore.t 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty, 
Mo.t 

Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.* 

Wofford  College.  Spartanburg,  S. 
Ctt 

Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.* 

York  College,  York,  Neb.* 


Having  read  the  report  Mr.  White  spoke  as  follows: 
I  may  supplement  this  report  by  adding  that  there  has  also 
been  made  by  Mr.  John  R.  Lindgren,  Swedish  Consul  at  Qiicago, 
a  gift  of  $25,000  to  Northwestern  University,  to  be  spent  in  the 
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college  and  university  field  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
international  peace.  It  is  hoped  this  will  inspire  similar  dona- 
tions elsewhere. 

Though  the  report  ends  here,  I  cannot  submit  it  without  men- 
tioning Sie  fact  that  to  the  available  literature  on  the  subject  there 
has  been  pledged  during  the  present  year  a  most  interesting,  and, 
as  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Research  at  Washington.  It  has 
decided  to  publish  a  series  of  the  great  classics  of  International 
Law,  books  like  those  of  Ayala,  Gentilis,  Grotius,  Vatel  and 
others,  many  of  which  are  now  very  difficult  to  find,  some  of  which 
are  so  rare  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  have  them  carefully  translated,  well  printed  and  a 
copy  of  the  whole  set  put  into  the  library  of  each  important  col- 
lege and  university  of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  placed  in  charge  of  this  publica- 
tion our  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  of  Wash- 
ington.    (Applause.) 

I  will  only  add  that  I  hope  it  will  strike  many  here  as  it  strikes 
me  that  the  American  colleges  and  universities  furnish  to  us  the 
most  promising  field  this  Conference  has  to  cultivate  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  When  you  consider*  the  amazing  growth  of  the 
American  colleges  and  universities,  and  couple  with  this  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  more  than  ever  taking  hold  of  current  questions 
and  subjects  which  lead  directly  up  to  current  questions,  you  will 
see  that  never  was  there  so  good  a  time  as  this  for  investing  any 
spare  money  that  any  of  you  may  have  in  the  aid  of  the  nearest 
college  or  university  endeavoring  to  till  this  field. 

I  remember  well  that  when  my  dear  friend,  Oilman,  and  myself 
entered  for  the  first  time  the  Yale  College  chapel,  we  were  both 
of  us  somewhat  overcome  by  the  vast  number  of  students  there 
brought  together — ^five  hundred  young  men.  But  at  the  present 
time,  in  each  of  the  principal  state  universities  of  the  West,  and 
at  Harvard,  at  Yale,  at  Princeton,  at  Cornell,  and  at  a  number  of 
other  American  institutions  of  learning  the  numbers  of  students 
range  from  two  or  three  thousand  to  six  thousand,  in  regular 
attendance,  most  of  them  devoted  to  good  and  earnest  work.  They 
are  the  men  who  are  to  make  largely  the  future  of  this  country  as 
regards  public  opinion.  They  are  the  men,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
women,  who  are  to  go  into  all  the  communities  of  the  United 
States  and  settle  what  public  opinion  is  to  be.  And  public  opinion, 
more  than  armies  or  navies,  is  to  control  this  question. 

And  one  thing  more.  I  beg  of  you  to  heed  the  counsels  given 
us  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Smiley.  Some  of  the  early  speakers 
in  their  enthusiam  almost  carried  us  away ;  they  seemed  to  think 
that  the  question  of  arbitration  had  now  become  a  question  of  the 
past — that  it  is  settled — that  we  must  now  leave  it  and  move  on  to 
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other  questions.  I  should  say/keep  the  other  questions  before  you 
as  ideals,  but  stand  fast  at  every  meeting  for  arbitration.  It  is  not 
so  easily  obtained.  There  are  many  of  the  same  men  and  the 
same  women  who  applaud  most  heartily  eloquent  speeches  in  be- 
half of  arbitration  to-day  who  would  applaud  an  eloquent  speech 
for  a  war  to-morrow !  We  want  to  work  this  idea  of  arbitration 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  American  thought  and  we  want 
to  keep  on  doing  i;  and  there  is  no  better  way  than  through  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  of  this  land. 

In  the  century  before  the  last,  probably  the  best,  the  most  be- 
loved, the  noblest  of  men,  was  Emperor  Joseph  II  of  Germany. 
Never  was  there  a  man  with  higher  ideals,  never  a  monarch  who 
tried  more  earnestly  to  do  good  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  theo- 
retically, unlimited  power  throughout  his  vast  empire  and  he  en- 
deavored to  use  it  largely  for  the  betterment  of  his  people  and  of 
the  world.  He  failed  utterly.  Everybody  resisted  him — even  the 
men  whom  he  was  most  clearly  benefiting  thwarted  him  and  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  That  cool,  cynical  contemporary  of  his, 
Frederick  the  Great,  said,  "  Joseph  is  a  good  man,  but  he  always 
takes  the  second  step  before  he  takes  the  first."  It  was  quite 
likely  this  judgment  that  led  Bismarck  to  say  again  and  again  in 
regard  to  his  own  career  from  first  to  last  (which,  by  the  way,  I 
do  not  hold  up  to  you  as  a  model  in  a  Peace  Conference),  that  he 
always  looked  around  in  the  slump  and  morass  of  human  aifairs 
to  find  some  one  stone  on  which  he  could  put  one  foot  and  that  then 
he  stood  and  looked  around  again  to  find  another  stone  on  which 
he  could  put  his  other  foot.  That  is  the  spirit  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  actuate  us  here.  Let  us  plant  both  feet  firmly  on 
arbitration  and  later,  when  this  is  fully  and  finally  established  and 
guarded,  move  on  to  other  conquests.  I  think  that  this  report 
gives  you  a  clue  to  one  of  the  most  important  means,  if  not  the 
most  important,  of  advancing  this  great  cause  which  we  all  have 
so  deeply  and  so  dearly  at  heart — ^namely,  steady  work  in  our 
universities,  colleges  and  schools.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  the  President  of  Brown 
University,  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 

HOW  WE  MAY  EDUCATE  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    W.    H.   P.   FAUNCE 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  report  just  presented,  so  luminous,  so 
cogent,  and  followed  by  such  a  helpful  statement,  out  of  large  ex- 
perience, seems  to  render  comment  needless.  The  business  men 
in  this  Conference  have  spoken,  and  spoken  so  that  we  shall  not 
forget ;  this  morning  the  schoolmaster  has  his  innings.  Tennyson 
tells  us  that  "  the  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky,  first  learns  the  use 
of  /  and  m^," — "so  rounds  he. to  a  separate  soul."    But  if  the 
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child  is  to  be  educated  at  all  he  must  pass  beyond  the  use  of  "  I " 
and  "  me  "  into  the  use  of  **  we  "  and  "  us/'  and  must  realize  that 
he  is  not  only  a  separate  soul  but  is  a  member  of  a  genuine  social 
organization. 

So  with  the  nation.  First  it  must  realize  its  own  entity,  its  own 
independence ;  then  it  must  pass  on,  if  it  is  worthy  the  name  of 
civilized,  to  realize  its  interdependence,  to  recognize  itself  one  of 
Ihe  family  of  nations.  The  New  Testament  bids  us  "  when  ye 
pray,  say  Our."  A  very  large  part  of  modern  progress  consists 
in  that  learning  to  say  Our,  and  we  are  learning  it  as  the  last 
generation  never  did  learn  it.  We  are  learning  it  in  education,— 
and  the  little  red  schoolhouse  isolated  among  the  hills  is  part  of 
our  system  of  education.  We  are  learning  to  say  it  in  charity; 
and  the  street  urchin,  homeless  and  nameless,  is  after  all  our  boy. 
We  are  learning  to  say  it  in  manufacture ;  the  single  firm  that  puts 
up  impure  food  is  providing  our  food,  which  feeds  our  family, 
and  our  little  children.  We  are  learning  to  say  our  in  times  of 
national  calamity;  when  San  Francisco  suffers  from  unprece- 
dented earthquake  and  conflagration,  it  is  our  earthquake  and  our 
burden  to  bear.  And  when  a  little  later  California  threatens  a 
sensitive  and  honorable  and  powerful  nation  with  war,  it  is  our 
threat  and  our  responsibility,  which  we  all  have  to  bear.  As  the 
nation  thinks  in  its  heart  so  is  the  nation,  and  it  is  the  province  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  of  all  who  believe  in  schools  and  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  schools  to  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  cer- 
tain leading  ideas.  For  the  object  of  education  is  surely  not  to 
give  skill  in  some  trade  or  vocation,  however,  useful  it  may  be ;  it 
is  not  to  impart  a  superficial  veneer  of  culture,  however  that 
thought  may  have  prevailed  in  the  past ;  it  is  to  lodge  in  the  mind 
of  the  rising  generation  certain  leading  ideas  and  ideals,  from 
which  that  generation  subsequently  will  not  be  able  to  get  away. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  lodge  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  people  ©f  our  time,  from  the  kindergarten  up 
to  the  graduate  school  or  university  ?  Ideas  quite  familiar  to  us 
it  may  be,  but  yet  unrecognized,  or  at  least  inoperative,  in  large 
sections  of  the  life  of  the  world.  We  are  surely  to  teach  the 
young  people  the  futility  and  stupidity  of  draining  away  the  best 
brain  and  blood  of  the  nation  into  war,  when  that  brain  and  that 
blood  are  so  vitally  needed  for  the  constructive  tasks  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  all  believe  that  some  wars  are  necessary ;  we  all  believe 
that  some  are  justified.  We  have  said  it  every  year  in  this  Con- 
ference. We  also  know  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  wars  of  the 
past  and  present  have  sprung  from  the  irascibility  and  childish 
petulance  of  nations,  still  in  intellectual  and  moral  infancy.  Elihu 
Root  has  spoken  many  golden  words  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  no 
mind  has  been  more  influential  in  the  guidaxice  of  our  thoughtful 
people.     But  one  of  his  most  memorable  utterances  has  been  made 
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tice; it  is  insult,  contemptuous  conduct,  bad  manners,  the  arro- 
gant and  provincial  assumption  of  superiority — these  are  the 
causes  of  war  in  our  time."  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York 
recently,  who  had  been  brought  up  elsewhere.  He  said  he  could 
not  tmderstand  why  the  people  in  New  York  and  New  England 
when  injured  call  in  the  policeman,  if  a  burglar  breaks  into  the 
house;  or  why  when  a  man  ruins  us  in  business  we  call  on  the 
courts  to  defend  us.  He  said  no  brave  man  would  appeal  to  the 
police  and  the  courts,  when  he  was  able  to  strike  a  blow  and 
avenge  an  insult.  That  is  simply  bravado  masquerading  as  the 
highest  type  of  civilization — caprice  pretending  to  be  the  incar- 
nation of  justice.  When  a  man  sets  himself  up  as  judge  and 
jury,  jailor  and  executioner,  on  his  own  behalf,  we  know  it  is 
because  he  dare  not  submit  this  quarrel  to  his  peers.  When  a 
nation  sets  out  to  administer  justice  on  its  own  behalf,  regardless 
of  the  judgment  of  civilization,  it  knows  at  heart  it  has  not  its 
quarrel  just.  Hazing  has  been  laughed  out  of  our  best  American 
colleges,  not  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the  authorities — ^prohibi- 
tion didn't  seem  to  do  any  good — not  because  the  preacher  said  it 
was  wrong,  but  because  the  students  themselves  have  come  to  see 
how  senseless  and  brutal  it  is  for  a  dozen  strong  upper  classmen 
to  try  to  torment  a  single  freshman.  Duelling  has  been  laughed 
out  of  English-speaking  nations,  not  because  of  statute  law,  or 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  be- 
cause men  have  seen  how  stupid  and  senseless  it  is  to  say  that 
justice  is  achieved  by  discharge  of  pistols  or  the  lunge  of  swords. 
We  used  to  have  at  Brown  University  a  bust  of  Francis  Wayland, 
carved  by  Thomas  Ball;  around  the  base  of  the  bust  is  the  in- 
scription,' "  F.  Wayland— executed  by  T.  Ball."  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  men  who  are  trying  to  dignify  and  exalt  the 
prestige  of  modem  nations  through  warfare  are  maiming,  if  not 
"  executing,"  those  they  would  exalt  and  advance. 

Another  idea  that  we  can  inculcate  in  all  the  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  is  that  the  "  ferocious  interpretation  of 
nature,"  on  which  a  false  ethical  code  has  been  based,  was  due  to 
a  partial  reading  of  nature,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
warrant  or  excuse.  I  was  taught  in  childhood  that  the  law  of 
struggle  was  the  highest  law  that  creation  knows;  that  every 
wayside  pool  was  the  scene  of  battle;  that  the  ocean  was  the 
scene  of  a  struggle,  which  might  the  "multitudinous  seas  in- 
carnadine," and  the  law  of  life  everywhere  a  battle  in  which  no 
quarter  was  given.  Of  course  there  is  truth  in  that,  but  now 
We  are  coming  to  see  it  is  only  one  side  of  the  process,  only  a 
phase  of  the  law,  and  that  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than 
any  competition  is  the  law  of  cooperation  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  world.    Any  species  of  birds  that  will  not  fly  together  as 
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they  fly  South,  shall  all  lose  their  way;  any  flock  of  sheep  that 
cannot  stand  together  in  a  winter's  storm,  all  perish.  Any 
utterly  selfish  species  must  die  out  as  the  world  unfolds  and  de- 
velops ;  and  deeper  than  any  possible  battle  of  group  with  group 
is  the  law  that  the  group  that  will  not  stand  together  and  stand 
with  other  groups  shall  ultimately  lose  its  chance  in  the  unfold- 
ing, cosmic  order.  I  believe  we  must  teach  that  the  laws  of 
ethics  are  of  universal,  and  not  of  local  and  provincial  applica- 
tion ;  that  the  law  which  binds  man  to  man  is  in  the  last  analysis 
identical  with  that  which  binds  kingdom  to  kingdom,  state  to 
state,  race  to  race.  The  law  which  prevails  in  a  little  province 
only  is  no  law  whatever.  The  law  which  seems  to  prevail  in  a 
drop  of  water  and  not  in  the  solar  system  is  a  law  which  is  not 
understood ;  but  when  we  do  understand  it,  we  find  it  absolutely 
without  exception  and  universal.  Chesterton,  in  one  of  those 
paradoxes  which  have  set  our  generation  thinkmg,  has  said: 
"  When  you  break  the  great  laws,  you  do  not  get  freedom,  you 
do  not  even  get  anarchy,  you  simply  get  the  small  laws."  I  be- 
lieve that  is  profoundly  true  in  international  relations.  When  a 
nation  breaks  the  great  law  of  international  concord,  of  human 
brotherhood,  of  racial  amity,  it  simply  comes  under  the  dominipn 
of  the  small  laws  of  shot  and  shell,  of  increase  of  armor,  of  in- 
creased burden  of  taxation.  Having  appealed  away  from  brother- 
hood unto  Caesar,  unto  Caesar  it  shall  go;  having  resolved  to 
rely  on  the  defence  of  Napoleon,  to  Napoleon  it  shall  go,  and  with 
Napoleon  it  shall  end.  Ws  have  our 'choice  between  adhering 
to  the  great  laws  which  antedate  and  surpass  all  individual  and 
local  need,  and  simply  appealing  to  the  smaller  laws  which  in 
turn  will  impose  the  heaviest  possible  burden.  In  view  of  the 
disturbance  among  some  foreign  nations  I  would  suggest  that 
what  we  need  is  a  little  mental  healing,  psychotherapy  on  an  in- 
ternational scale.  A  parade  of  the  engines  of  war  by  land  or  sea 
is  the  most  effective  form  of  suggestion — ^the  ostentatious  pa- 
geantry of  war  simply  suggests  to  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration an  imagery  which  must  develop  into  action  by  and  by. 
But  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  with  images  of  the 
plow,  the  loom,  the  printing  press,  the  school  and  the  home,  is 
to  do  something  to  ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old  and  ring 
in  the  thousand  years  of  peace! 

I  hope  then,  in  conclusion,  that  you  will  not  think  that  the 
"  educators  "  are  only  those  that  speak  here  this  morning,  or 
those  who  may  have  superfluous  initials  after  their  names,  or  be 
entitled  to  an  immense  amount  of  millinery  on  Commencement 
Day.  Every  one  of  you  is  an  educator  somewhere,  in  some  busi- 
ness men's  leag^ue,  in  some  school,  some  church  and  congrega- 
tion, in  some  village  community. 

A  medieval  monk  was  laughed  al  because  he  persisted  in  walk- 
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ing  in  his  little  garden  whetl  it  was  so  narrow.  And  they  said, 
*  How  can  you  find  satisfaction  there  ?"  He  replied,  "  It  is  true, 
it  is  not  so  very  long,  and  not  so  very  wide — ^but  it  is 
wondrous  high,  and  I  enjoy  it."  May  everyone  of  you  be  able 
to  see  that  although  your  sphere  may  not  be  very  broad,  it  may 
be  wondrous  high,  and  help  to  lift  some  portion  of  the  world  to 
new  heights  of  sanity  and  enduring  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  President  of 
the  great  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  THE  DISTURBANCES 
CAUSED  BY  WAR 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    HARRY  PRATT   JUDSON 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  international  wars  will  cease 
very  soon,  or  that  they  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  any  single 
process.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  providing  means  for  settling  international 
differences  without  resort  to  physical  force.  Accompanying  this 
has  been  another  tendency  toward  lessening,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  sufferings  which  are  caused  by  wars  when  they  come,  and 
toward  preventing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  spread  of  disturb- 
ances beyond  the  belligerent  nations.  This  last  of  course  is  im- 
possible to  be  accomplished  absolutely,  because  every  war  must 
cause  disturbance  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
same  time  the  situation  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  two  or 
th/ee  centuries  since.  It  is  no  longer  lawful  for  a  neutral  nation 
to  loan  its  troops  or  its  warships  to  a  belligerent,  without  thereby 
becoming  embroiled  with  the  other  belligerent.  It  is  no  longer 
lawful  for  a  neutral  government  to  loan  money  in  aid  of  a  bel- 
ligerent. It  still  remains  possible  for  individuals  to  sell  contra- 
band of  war  to  any  belligerent.  The  strict  rigor  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
Santissima  Trinidad  has  been  materially  modified  by  the  Geneva 
Award  of  1871.  While  theoretically  it  is  possible  still  for  an  in- 
dividual to  build  and  equip  a  warship  and  offer  it  for  sale  in  a 
belligerent  market,  practically  such  a  transaction  is  impossible 
under  modern  conditions.  No  one  would  build  a  warship  with- 
out a  pre-contract,  and  such  contract  of  sale  is  now  forbidden. 

A  century  ago  the  United  States  was  greatly  interested  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  its  efforts  in  the  long  run 
met  with  success.  The  principles  which  led  this  country  into 
its  second  war  with  Great  Britain  have  been  finally  either  avowedly 
or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  civilized  world.  It  is  therefore  no  longer 
legal  for  belligerents  to  exercise  such  tyranny  over  neutrals  as 
was  the  case  duriner  the  quarter-century  of  the  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
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In  the  direction  now  of  localizing  the  disturbances  of  war  it 
would  seem  wise  for  international  agreement  to  take  the  direction 
of  extending  neutral  obligations.  These  obligations  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  the  progress  already  made,  should  be  developed  in 
the  light  of  making  wars  more  difficult  to  undertake.  It  is  true 
that  the  enormous  cost  of  modem  warfare  in  itself  to  a  certain 
extent  is  a  deterrent  from  hostilities.  It  is  not,  however,  adequate 
to  prevent  war  altogether,  as  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  suf- 
ficiently shows.  Any  policy  generally  adopted  which  will  increase 
thos*  difficulties  will  thereby  tend  toward  the  desired  eflFect  of 
minimizing  the  ease  with  which  nations  drift  into  hostile  relations. 

It  might  be  suggested  in  this  line,  in  the  first  place,  that  contra- 
band of  war — certainly  contraband  of  war  of  the  first  class— ought 
no  longer  to  be  matter  of  legal  commerce  with  the  belligerent 
nation.  It  is  now  forbidden  by  well-understood  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  for  a  neutral  government  to  sell  these  articles  to  a 
belligerent  government.  It  is  common  practice  for  municipal  law 
to  forbid  individuals  within  the  local  jurisdiction  to  enter  on  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  for  a  belligerent  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a 
friendly  power.  It  is  also  forbidden  by  municipal  law  for  indi- 
viduals within  the  local  jurisdiction  to  traffic  in  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion with  insurgents  within  a  friendly  jurisdiction  whose  belliger- 
ency has  not  been  recognized.  Why  would  not  the  natural  step 
in  this  line  be  for  municipal  law  throughout  the  civilized  world  to 
forbid  individuals  to  do  what  governments  already  may  not  do, 
that  is,  to  sell  contraband  of  war  to  a  belligerent  state,  or  to  indi- 
viduals of  belligerent  national  character?  This,  if  enforced,  and 
it  could  be  enforced  reasonably  well,  would  oblige  belligerents  to 
obtain  the  material  to  carry  on  warfare  entirely  within  their  respec- 
tive territories,  and  thereby  would  make  warfare  more  difficult.  • 

War  is  enormously  expensive,  and  is  financed  very  largely  by 
loans.  While  these  loans  are  in  part  placed  within  the  nationsd 
limits,  at  the  same  time  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  negotiated 
abroad.  Indeed,  without  the  sale  of  bonds  in  neutral  financial 
markets  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  modem  war- 
fare at  all.  Neutral  governments  may  not  make  loans  to  a  bel- 
ligerent without  thereby  committing  an  unfriendly  act  toward  the 
other  belligerent.  Cannot  the  law  go  a  step  farther,  and  make 
transactions  in  the  bonds  of  a  belligerent  illegal  in  neutral  nations  ? 
Then  if  a  nation  undertakes  war  it  will  be  obligfed  to  finance  it 
wholly  from  the  intra-national  resources.  I  admit  of  course  tlie 
difficulty  of  applying  such  legal  limitations  as  this.  The  fact  that 
a  thing  is  difficult,  however,  should  not  be  a  serious  objection  to 
undertaking  it,  if  on  the  whole  it  seems  desirable,  and  it  would 
seem  also  that  a  general  agreement  to  this  end  would  result  at 
least  in  greatly  hampering  belligerency. 
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It  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  regulations,  if  adopted,  would 
tend  to  strengthen  strong  nations  and  weaken  weak  nations;  in 
short,  that  it  would  make  it  easier  for  a  strong  nation  to  coerce  a 
weak  one,  because  thereby  the  weak  nation  would  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  help  from  outside.  This  objection  hardly  seems  to 
me  to  have  much  weight  Strong  nations  are  curbed,  and  will  be 
curbed,  in  their  dealings  with  weak  ones,  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  last  resort  by  the  danger  of  interference 
from  other  great  powers.  This  is  the  case  now ;  it  will  remain  the 
case ;  and  the  more  obvious  it  is  that  a  weak  nation  has  no  recourse 
but  in  the  ovei  t  intervention  of  great  powers,  the  more  likely  it 
will  be  that  the*e  great  powers  will  intervene  to  see  justice  done. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  by 
tlie  successive  Hague  Conferences  whether  these  measures  may  not 
be  adopted, — whereby  as  soon  as  a  nation  engages  in  public  war  it 
is  thrown  wholly  on  its  own  resources,  and  must  expect  to  find  as 
little  help  as  possible  among  neutral  powers.  This  will  not  end 
wars ;  it  would  be,  however,  a  powerful  agency  in  the  direction  of 
minimizing  their  liability  and  localizing  their  disturbances. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  Dr.  L.  L. 
HoBBS,  President  of  Guilford  College  in  North  Carolina. 

COLLEGES  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF   DR.    L.    L.    HOBBS 

It  is  often  assumed  that  a  school  teacher  has  theories  in  his 
head,  but  doubted  whether  he  knows  anything  about  their  practical 
application.  Be  this  assumption  as  it  may,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  objective  reality  can  be  brought  to  pass  which  has  not  first 
been  in  somebody's  mind.  The  theory  in  the  mind  must  precede 
the  object  out  of  the  mind.  For  this  reason  holding  theories  is 
a  good  thing.  If  the  theories  are  founded  in  fact,  they  can  be 
put  into  practice  sooner  or  later. 

The  proclamation  of  purely  abstract  truth  is  like  a  declaration 
of  faith :  it  advertises  itself  as  among  the  possible  objective  reali- 
ties and  waits  on  the  ages. 

Many  of  us  have  long  held — in  fact  all  our  lives — ^that  justice 
in  international  contentions  can  more  nearly  be  reached  by  an  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration  than  by  any  other  means  known 
to  us  at  this  time,  and  that  this  method  will  ultimately  be  estab- 
lished on  the  earth.  To  hasten  this  day  some  of  us  doubtless  would 
be  willing  to  give  our  lives.  Yea,  some  here  are  doing  that  thing : 
and  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women  thus  devoting  their  bes^ 
thought^  rare  talents  and  large  fortunes  is  one  glorious  to  behold. 

I  suppose  if  a  conviction  on  this  great  subject  once  finds  lodg' 
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ment  ra  one's  mind,  it  will  be  impossible  for  its  contradictory  to 
find  entrance  at  all.  That  would  be  a  noble  piece  of  work  to  be 
engaged  in,  working  for  the  introduction  into  all  the  young  minds 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  of  the  conception  of  an  international 
court  sitting  to  adjust  difficulties  that  arise  among  nations.  The 
colleges  and  universities  ought  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  in- 
culcation of  such  a  conception  and  such  a  faith. 

Theoretically  my  own  faith  in  the  principle  of  arbitration  as 
against  war  is  absolutely  unshakable.  Any  other  view  would  find 
it  as  impossible  to  obtain  possession  as  contradictions  in  the 
natural  world  to  the  laws  that  obtain  in  the  realm  of  physics. 

Some  might  say,  "  O,  that  is  just  the  religious  prejudice 
grounded  on  the  non-resistance  theory  that  would  lead  to  passivity 
in  all  the  affairs  that  pertain  to  social  and  political  life."  Hardly 
that  bad.  Especially  is  this  charge  of  narrowness  seen  to  be  ill- 
founded  when  as  now,  religion  is  concerning  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively with  social  questions.  Men  the  most  deeply  religious  are 
interested  more  in  the  condition  of  their  brethren  in  the  slums  of 
the  cities  and  in  heathen  lands  than  in  anything  else  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next.*  The  missionary  spirit  is  in  the  air.  This  trend  of 
religion  towards  sociological  questions  and  towards  foreign  mis- 
sions is  flatly  opposed  to  killing  people  either  in  murder  or  in 
war,  which  is  worse  than  murder.  The  two  things  are  as  far  apart 
•as  the  poles.  They  cannot  go  together,  and  the  sociological  spirit 
and  the  missionary  spirit  are  in  the  saddle ;  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the  world  to-day  long  to  sec 
the  time  when  disputes  between  nations  will  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

I  take  the  following  sentence  from  a  college  paper,  written 
twenty  years  ago :  "  It  was  somewhat  scandalously  reported  one 
lime  of  a  student  that  having  glanced  carelessly  at  the  title  of 
Horace's  Ode  to  Mount  Soracte,  he  made  his  translation  under  the 
impression  that  the  verses  were  addressed  to  Socrates  with  so  great 
consistency  and  appropriateness  that  the  commentators  doubted 
for  a  time  whether  they  had  not  themselves  been  in  error."  The 
very  assumption  and  declaration  that  Soracte  is  Socrates  goes  a 
long  way  towards  taking  the  mind  for  Socrates ;  and  if  the  error 
or  the  wrong  once  gets  possession  of  the  mind,  it  will  entrench 
itself ;  and  it  will  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  eradicate  it  entirely, 
and  cause  the  mind  to  be  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  truth  had 
gotten  possession  in  the  first  place. 

The  function  of  colleges  is  to  teach  truth,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
vent deception.  One  might,  by  restricting  attention  to  certain 
conditions  visible  in  history  and  in  the  present  time,  easily  lead 
one's  self  to  believe  that  error  more  abounds  than  truth ;  for  it 
requires  energetic  and  continuous  struggle  to  maintain  the  right 
.in  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  things  frbm'goin^  to  piieces. 
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We  are  told  on  very  high  authority  in  psychological  science  that 
even  in  literature,  the  beauty  and  elegance  and  grace  must  be 
pointed  out  to  us,  or  we  shall  pass  many  gems  by  and  leave  many 
a  "  rose  "  to  "  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

In  natural  history  did  not  Agassiz  hand  you  a  fish  and  you  made 
not  much  more  out  of  it  than  a  stone  ?  And  he  returned  to  you 
the  specimen  for  re-examination.  Even  then  much  was  unseen 
until  attention  was  called  by  the  master  to  the  things  to  be  seen. 

It  appears  that  people  in  the  main  have  to  be  told  what  to  see 
and  what  to  hear  and  what  to  believe.  The  distinctive  place  of 
the  college  is  to  do  that  thing ;  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is  and 
to  proclaim  it.  It  is  a  great  mission  to  our  countrymen,  to  be 
all  the  time  standing  to  prevent  deception ;  and  this  in  the  various 
departments  of  national  smd  of  individual  life,  in  science,  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics,  in  philosophy.  The  educational  institutions, 
therefore,  are  vitally  connected  with  the  serious  and  most  helpful 
work  of  these  annual  conferences;  and  the  proclamations  which 
have  gone  forth  from  these  conferences  have  been  of  tremendous 
weight  on  account  of  the  intelligent  and  authoritative  source  from 
which  they  emanated.  The  fact  that  the  university  and  college 
have  within  their  walls  the  young  people  who  are  to  control  this 
country's  policies  makes  their  power  and  responsibility  as  great 
and  significant  as  they  can  be  made ;  and  the  whole  force  of  this 
almost  infinite  sway  of  the  young  men  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
enlisted,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  a  college  does,  can 
be  enlisted  in  the  better  way  of  settling  difficulties  between  nations, 
viz.,  by  judges  sitting  in  court  whose  very  function  is  to  get  at 
the  facts  and  reach  conclusions  warranted  by  the  facts. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  securing  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  merits  of  such  a  system  to  student  bodies,  perhaps  no  one  could 
improve  upon  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  for  a  year  or  more. 
Whether  or  not  a  lectureship  established  by  this  Conference  might 
promote  the  cause  among  college  communities,  I  leave  for  others 
to  say.  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  whether  young  men  in  col- 
lege, who  are  generally  thoughtful  and  open  to  conviction,  will 
accept  definite  instruction  on  any  subject  will  depend  not  only 
upon  the  manner  of  presentation  and  the  weight  of  reasons  ad- 
duced, but  upon  the  authority  of  the  person  making  the  presenta- 
tion. Debating  the  question  by  students  does  about  as  much  harm 
as  good,  if  not  more.  Prizes  for  the  best  essays  by  students  on 
the  subject  of  arbitration,  I  consider  very  helpful.  In  this  method 
the  writer  must  investigate.  He  must  get  material ;  he  often,  to 
my  knowledge,  gets  the  published  addresses  of  this  Conference. 
The  writers  of  essays  in  this  way  see  the  situation  with  unpre- 
judiced eye.  That  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  do,  viz..  to  present 
the  truth  to  young  minds  and  rest  secure  that  the  truth  will  make 
thiem  free. 
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In  this  function,  then,  standing  as  sentinels  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  tell  people  what  to  see  and  what  to  believe, — the  college 
owes  a  great  debt  to  our  nation  to  make  no  false  note,  but  to  keep 
on  standing  and  proclaiming  the  better  way,  giving  reasons  for 
such  way  and  helping  in  a  very  large  degree  to  give  politicians  to 
understand  that  we  do  not  propose  to  be  involved  in  war,  with  its 
waste  and  pain  aad  greed,  and  sin,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

It  will  be  better — infinitely  belter — for  the  people  to  be  told  what 
to  see,  what  to  hear  and  what  to  believe  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Smiley,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  Dr.  Trueblood,  Presidents 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  David  Starr 
Jordan,  than  to  be  told  by  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson! 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  S.  P.  Brooks,  Pres- 
ident of  Baylor  University  in  Texas,  and  the  leader  of  fhe  peace 
movement  in  that  state. 

A  CONVERT  TO  THE  PEACE  PROPAGANDA 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    S.    P.    BROOKS 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  honor 
is  mine  that  I  should  speak  here  to-day.  The  honor  of  my  state 
were  better  served  if  one  of  many  others  had  been  selected.  I  am 
to  speak  as  a  recent  convert  to  the  peace  cause  as  represented  by 
this  Conference. 

It  is  observable  that  those  converted  to  any  dogma  are  as  anxious 
for  a  conversion  of  others  to  the  same  belief  in  proportion  as  their 
own  conversion  is  real  and  genuine.  This  paper  is  entirely  too 
personal  to  be  tolerated  on  this  occasion  except  that  I  represent  a 
class,  and  by  recitation  of  the  facts  herein  may  teach  a  lesson. 

I  was  born  in  central  Georgia  just  a  few  months  before  Gen. 
Sherman  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  that  state  and  for  the  last 
forty  years  have  been  a  citizen  of  Texas.  I  have  not  always  been 
an  advocate  of  peace,  and  it  is  not  doubted  by  me  that  most  of  you 
regard  forty  years  in  Texas  suitable  ground  for  a  new  faith  or 
cause  for  rest  under  the  sod.  My  life  has  been  spent  on  the  fron- 
tier in  constant  and  strenuous  exertion  incident  to  the  post  bellum 
days  and  a  hard  contest  with  nature  and  competition  found  among 
every  people  on  a  border  land  of  old  and  new  conditions. 

Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  among  a  common  people,  a  class 
that  furnishes  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  labor  and  of  war.  Such 
people  are  almost  immobile  in  their  thinking  as  to  any  religious, 
political,  social  or  other  public  problem.  Once  convert  them  and 
you  have  a  mighty  factor  in  any  propaganda,  but  their  conversion 
is  after  the  travail  of  time. 

When  the  Spanish -American  W^r  rame  on,  T  was  a  colleec 
professor,  unseasoned,  slack-twisted,  easily  movtd  by  the  oratory 
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of  the  jingo,  yet  honestly  desirous  of  serving  my  country.  I  made 
speech  after  speech  in  a  college  chapel,  which  helped  to  send  sev- 
eral boys  to  join  the  army.  In  the  light  of  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed, I  came  to  see  the  needlessness  of  their  quitting  college,  in 
fact  of  the  war  itself.  Of  it  all  I  am  now  heartily  ashamed.  I 
have  been  born  again. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  opened  my  eyes.  Some  animals 
get  their  eyes  open  in  nine  days.  For  me  it  took  longer.  I  was 
thrilled  and  stirred,  and,  with  characteristic  southern  enthusiasm, 
was  swept  off  into  a  current  of  new  and  helpful  thinking.  The 
subjects  of  my  chapel  speeches  were  changed.  I  grew  very  happy 
in  a  better  day,  then  my  own. 

The  New  York  National  Peace  Congress  came  on  in  April,  1907. 
I  was  there  every  day  and  night.  Its  spirit  gripped  me.  I 
scorned  with  dignified  reserve  the  surprise  with  which  every 
honest  Eastern  man  greeted  me  that  I  should  be  so  far  away  from 
home,  just  as  I  had  been  forced  to  do  my  own  friends  in  Texas 
who  were  amazed  at  the  folly  of  my  going. 

In  my  heart  I  knew  if  that  Congress  were  good  for  New  York 
and  the  world,  a  smaller  one  was  good  for  Texas. 

Immediately  on  returning  home  I  did  not  wait  for  tardy  inter- 
views of  newspaper  men,  but  promptly  wrote  up  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  meeting  over  my  own  signature. 

In  the  process  of  my  duties  as  president  of  a  large  coeducational 
institution  whose  chief  assets  are  honest  work  over  a  thousand 
students,  little  money  and  a  hard  time,  I  go  here  and  there  over  the 
whole  of  my  state  speaking  to  all  sorts  of  conventions,  associations 
and  conferences,  whether  religious,  political,  fraternal  or  what 
not.  At  many  of  these  meetings,  I,  the  new  convert,  spoke  long 
and  zealously  of  the  propaganda  in  which  so  many  of  you  are  ripe 
in  knov  ledge  and  experience.  So  bold  was  I  at  last  that  whether 
to  a  Sunday  School,  to  the  picnics  with  their  merry-go-rounds  and 
red  lemonade  or  to  an  editorial  convention,  never  a  speech  was 
made  by  me  without  every  peroration  rounding  out  with  a  crack 
at  creation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  said  I  will  have  a  peace  gathering  for  Texas,  not  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  continental  or  other  Congress  but  by  the  authority  of 
a  citizen  whose  chief  asset  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  daring  nerve. 

Forthwith  the  Waco  Business  Club  of  which  I  was  a  member 
was  committed  to  the  project.  'Tis  true  I  noticed  that  the  vote 
was  taken  in  delicate  but  poorly  hidden  disgust  at  the  dream  of  a 
pedagogue.  The  college  printing  press  was  set  in  motion.  My 
stenographer  began  to  sit  up  nights  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
dictations  to  prospective  dignitaries  whom  I  desired  present.  Of 
course  there  was  no  money,  yet  there  was  no  law  of  the  Trustees 
that  forbade' the  President  writing  letters. 
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I  put  my  call  for  a  Congress  on  the  lofty  plane  of  patriotic  serV 
Ice  to  the  state  and  the  nation  and  the  world.  I  asked  each  man 
to  come,  even  the  speakers,  and  to  pay  his  own  way,  railroads, 
hotels  and  all.  I  dictated  such  a  letter  to  Dr.  Trueblood.  Even 
from  my  office,  I  could  see  in  advance  that  so  great  and  good  a 
man  could  not  risk  himself  at  first  thought  so  far  from  Boston  in 
Texas.  Meantime  I  sent  him  another  invitation  with  revised  pro- 
visional program.  The  subjects  were  assigned  to  all  the  speakers. 
This  time  I  told  the  good  doctor  to  trust  us  for  his  expenses.  Not 
having  lost  his  misionary  zeal  and  bravery,  he  came  and  by  his 
kindly  wise  instruction  won  the  heart  of  Texas.  Where  I  live  he 
has  but  to  command  to  get  what  he  wants.  When  the  program 
was  finally  all  complete  and  speakers  had  promised  to  come,  the 
railroads  gave  reduced  rates.  Every  legitimate  effort  was  made 
to  advertise  what  we  called  the  **  Texas  State  Peace  Congress." 

The  speakers  were  in  very  fact  worthy  of  any  cause  or  place. 
Among  them  were  prominent  ministers  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  Churches.  There  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman, a  Republican  United  States  District  Attorney,  a  pres- 
ident of  a  Commercial  Club  of  a  leading  city,  a  Jewish  business 
man,  an  editor  of  a  city  paper,  the  Grand  Master  of  Grand  Lodge 
of  Texas  Masons  and  a  woman,  one  of  the  most  attractive  speakers 
of  the  Texas  Federation  Women's  Clubs.  Dr.  Trueblood  repre- 
sented the  whole  world.  In  my  judgment  the  Congress  was  a 
success.    The  people  said  so. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  Dr.  Trueblood  in  an  address  an- 
nounced that  that  was  the  first  State  Congress  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  any  commonwealth  of  the  Union.  The  date  was  Novem- 
ber 19-21,  1907. 

There  followed  the  organization  of  the  Texas ^  State  Peace  So- 
ciety whose  life  is  rather  feeble  at  present  but  it  hopes  to  be  bigger 
when  it  is  older. 

Since  that  time  I  happen  to  know  of  several  men  who  have  made 
speeches  on  the  peace  movement.  College  oratory  has  given  full 
swing  to  the  imagination.  Some  of  the  local  women's  clubs  have 
adopted  it  for  a  course  of  study.  From  my  desk  has  gone  in  every 
letter  this  spring  a  card  with  suggested  subjects  for  essays  and 
speeches  for  the  students  of  the  State  High  Schools.  Several  of 
our  Texas  dailies  have  had  articles  contributed  to  supplement  the 
excellent  editorials.  Tis  true  some  continue  to  make  sport  of  the 
plan  and  often  think  of  me  as  a  sort  of  Sancho  Panza  following 
after  some  far  away  Don  Quixote  of  Massachusetts. 

There  went  with  me  two  students  to  the  Chicago  Peace  Congress 
two  weeks  ago,  one  of  them  a  young  preacher  who  actually  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  is  at  this  moment  paying  8%  interest  on 
the  amount.    The  college  paper  in  a  sort  of  complimentary  sar- 
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casm  announced  our  departure  for  Chicago  as  the  "  Peac6 
Pilgrimage." 

What  has  been  done  in  Texas  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  every 
state.  There  should  be  in  every  commonwealth  a  Peace  Society 
holding  periodic  sessions  of  its  Congresses.  There  should  be  also 
a  paid  secretary  for  each  State  whose  time  could  be  given  to 
making  addresses,  giving  instruction  and  creating  a  local  literature. 

There  should  be  organized  in  every  High  School  and  college 
of  the  land  Peace  Leagues  following  the  suggestions  laid  down  by 
the  American  School  Peace  League  whose  efficient  secretary,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  is  doing  so  much. 

There  should  be  created  lectureships  on  this  movement  in  every 
Theological  School,  College  or  University.  Why  not  courses  of 
study  on  this  subject? 

This  subject  ought  to  be  so  manifest  that  no  student  in  any 
department  of  any  reputable  institution  of  the  land  could  graduate 
without  having  heard  this  gospel,  so  new  to  the  great  unwashed 
and  unterrified  masses  of  our  country. 

Let  us  substitute  the  motto  Si  vis  pacetn,  para  pacem,  for  the 
following,  "  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  "  and  drive  the  truth  home 
that  the  evolution  of  society  was  not  in  a  day. 

Let  business  men  see  taxation  in  great  and  unnecessary  arma- 
ments, let  teachers  yoke  their  students  to  thinking  world  thoughts, 
let  preachers  see  that  parallel  with  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
goes  the  international  peace  of  the  world. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  men  and  women,  not  brutes,  that 
grey  matter  and  a  liberal  use  of  it  is  better  than  physical  force, 
that  barter  beats  theft,  that  courts  are  safer  than  duels,  that  di- 
plomacy surpasses  war,  that  settlements  made  at  banquet  tables 
are  quite  as  enduring  as  any  ever  made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  every  war  of  the  world's  history  has  at  last  had  to  be  fought 
by  the  defense  with  citizen  soldiers,  that  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  great  standing  forces  should  be  taught  that  this  gospel  will 
release  them  from  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  sins  of  the  barracks, 
the  restraints  of  martial  life  and  make  possible  homes  and  families 
and  culture  and  fewer  hours  of  labor  for  all. 

There  is  no  field  of  training  where  so  much  of  it  is  lost  as  in 
the  field  of  warfare.  The  inventor  in  quick  and  ever-recurring 
ways  smashes  the  work  of  the  tactician. 

Distrust  is  not  the  natural  relation  between  men  or  nations.  It 
is,  however,  the  historic  and  the  barbaric  relation.  Confidence  is 
at  the  base  of  civilization.  Advocates  of  war  act  as  if  combatants 
were  the  only  nations  whose  rights  must  be  preserved. 

No  man  is  ever  a  real  convert  to  the  peace  policy  unless  he 
recognizes  the  universality  of  the  race  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men.    To  say  this  I  suppress  much  feeling  and  more  prejudice. 
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He  must  know  that  God  made  the  world  for  all  men  and  all  men 
for  the  whole  world. 

American  citizens  from  their  youth  up  are  taught  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  individual  forgetful  often  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  above  him,  which  in  some  measure  must  curtail  his 
rights.  Likewise  nations  must  learn  that  though  sovereign  they 
are  of  necessity  subject  in  much  to  the  international  law  above 
them.  Fear  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  war  and  sense  always  over- 
comes fear.  International  sanction  is  possible  through  public 
opinion,  supplemented  by  international  police.  Nothing  exalts  a 
man  or  a  nation  like  righteousness  and  justice  and  nothing  so 
sustains  them  like  an  enlightened  public  conscience.  A  convert 
to  Christianity  is  supposed  to  adopt  the  law  of  love.  The  same 
law  applied  to  national  life  is  above  the  understanding  of  the 
average  man  but  not  above  the  truth. 

There  is  work  for  us  to  do.  Marvel  not  that  men  must  be  bora 
again  to  a  world  of  new  thinking  before  they  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  policy  of  peace  among  all  nations. 

The  man  of  the  world  thinks  us  mad.  We  are  not  mad.  We 
merely  speak  a  language  that  he  does  not  understand.  Nor  will 
he  understand  it  until  he  has  been  bom  again.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  George  W.  Nasmyth  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  President  of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Qubs, 
will  speak  on  the  relation  of  the  CosmopoL'tan  movement  in  our 
colleges  to  international  arbitration. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MOVEMENT  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  NASMYTH 

The  relation  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Movement  to  International 
Arbitration  is  one  of  cause  and  effect,  of  root  and  blossom.  Each 
is  part  of  that  larger  movement  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
whose  ideals  are  the  most  splendid  of  our  age, — universal  peace^ 
the  union  of  the  continents,  and  the  world-wide  brotherhood  of 
man.  International  arbitration  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  great 
movement.  Cosmopolitanism  is  one  of  its  roots.  "  The  first  great 
problem  of  the  peace  movement  is  that  of  securing  a  right  spirit 
among  nations  and  races, — ^a  spirit  of  justice,  of  mutual  respect, 
of  fairness,  of  friendship,  of  brotherliness.''  It  is  on  this  funda- 
mental problem,  lying  at  the  root  of  the  great  tree  which  we  hope 
to  see  live  and  grow  and  wax  strong  and  burst  into  a  wealth  of 
blossom  and  flower  and  fruit,  that  the  Association  of  Cosmo- 
politan Clubs  is  at  work. 

The  Cosmopolitan  movement  derives  its  importance  from  the 
great  number  of  foreign  students  in  American  universities.    In 
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Cornell  University,  with  whose  statistics  I  am  best  acquainted, 
there  are  i8o  foreign  students,  representing  32  nationalities  and 
races  of  the  world,  and  including  32  students  from  China,  19  from 
Cuba,  12  from  the  Philippines,  12  from  Argentina,  and  10  from 
Japan.  These  students  are  picked  men,  sent  here  by  their  govern- 
ments, the  majority  of  them,  and  many  of  them  will  rise  to  high 
positions  of  power  and  influence  among  their  countrymen  when 
they  return  home.  Can  you  imagine  more  favorable  conditions 
for  growing  ideals  of  universal  peace  and  international  arbitration 
between  the  nations ;  for  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
against  race,  religion  and  nationality;  for  bpnging  about  a  better 
understanding  and  mutual  sympathy  between  man  and  man  ?  As 
a  matter  of  experience,  we  have  found  that  these  prejudices  are 
based  chiefly  upon  ignorance,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish our  object  is  to  bring  these  men  together.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  American  members  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  is  typi- 
cal. We  find  first  that  the  foreign  students  are  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  us,  we  learn  to  understand  them,  to  admire  and  trust 
them,  to  love  them.  I  know  of  no  other  influence  so  effective,  so 
pregnant  with  possibilities  for  the  cause  of  "  Peace  on  earth  "  as 
these  deep  friendships  which  are  formed  between  the  young  men 
from  many  nations  and  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  who  are 
gathered  together  under  the  roofs  of  American  universities. 

The  spontaneous  origin  and  marvelous  growth  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan movement  are  eloquent  tributes  to  the  vital  underlying 
force.  Internationalism  seems  to  be  in  the  air  which  we  breathe. 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs  were  formed  independently  and  without 
knowledge  of  each  other  at  hall  a  dozen  universities  before  1907, 
beginning  with  Wisconsin  in  1903  and  Cornell  in  1904.  At  the 
time  of  Sit  first  convention  in  1907  eight  universities  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Association.  At  the  second  convention,  held  last 
December,  the  mmiber  had  increased  to  sixteen,  and  at  the  present 
time  twenty  universities  are  represented  in  the  movement.  Cos- 
mopolitanism has  a  virile  missionary  spirit,  and  its  propaganda  is 
carried  on  vigorously,  not  only  among  the  members  of  the  club, 
deepening  the  spirit  and  strengthening  their  ideals,  but  also 
throughout  every  university  in  which  a  club  exists,  and  into  uni- 
versities where  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  have  not  yet  been  formed. 
Our  rapid  growth  to  this  roll  of  twenty  chapters  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  representing  a  total  of  more  than 
1400  individual  members,  is  due  to  the  combination  of  this  mis- 
sionarv  spirit  with  that  greater  vital  force,  that  unconscious  striv- 
ing towards  a  world  unity  which  prepares  the  soil  and  makes 
possible  the  growth  after  the  seed  is  planted. 

The  Cosmopolitan  movement  is  a  vital,  integral  part  of  the 
peace  movement. 
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This  is  the  indirect  relacion  of  the  Cosmopolitan  movement  to 
international  arbitration^  a  relation  of  source  and  river,  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree  to  the  fruit  which  it  bears.  The  direct  relations  are 
many  and  important.  All  our  members  are  urged  to  enroll  as 
correspondents  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  Our  v/ork  is  your  v/ork,  and  your  aims  and  ideals  are 
ours.  One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  Cornell  Club 
this  year  centered  around  a  discussion  on  "  The  International  Boy- 
cott as  a  Substitute  for  War  "  while  lectures  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
on  "  International  Arbitration  "  and  by  Mrs.  Mead  on  the  progress 
of  the  peace  movement  have  aroused  intense  interest.  Most  sig- 
nificant of  all  for  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  are  the  steps 
which  are  being  taken  to  unite  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs  with  the  International  Federatioh  of  Students,  better  known 
in  Europe  as  the  "Corda  Fratres."  This  organization  numbers  65 
chapters  and  15,000  members  among  the  European  universities,  its 
constitution  in  all  essential  features  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  constitution,  and  objects  of  both  movements  are  the 
same,  peace  and  service  to  humanity.  If  this  union  is  consum- 
mated at  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions next  August,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  it  will  be, 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  will  possess  an  instrument 
whose  potency  none  of  us  can  estimate. 

The  Cosmopolitan  movement  is  a  vital  part  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. Increasingly  with  the  years  will  it  become  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  movement  for  international  arbitration.  The 
great  work  of  Cosmopolitanism  will  be  done  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence,  when  many  of  these  young  men  who  are  now 
going  back  to  their  homes  and  their  life  work,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  Cosmopolitanism,  will  have  become  leaders  of  public  opinion 
and  even  of  the  political  spirit  and  policies  of  their  nation.  Cosmo- 
politanism has  been  defined  as  **  Democracy  Writ  Large.*'  But 
is  is  more  than  that.  To  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality  and  fra- 
ternity for  which  democracy  stands  must  be  added  the  spirit 
of  that  song  which  the  angels  sang  so  many  centuries  ago,  and 
the  realization  of  which  seems  so  bright  before  us  now,  "  Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men."  And  in  this  great  cause  for  which 
the  men  of  the  Cosmopolitan  movement  are  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  men  of  this  Conference,  no  watchword  can  ser\^e 
which  is  less  broad  or  deep  than  those  prophetic  words  of  the  seer, 
Goldwin  Smith,  "Above  all  Nations  is  Humanity."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Chester  Dewitt  Rugsley,  a  student 
of  Harvard  University  and  donor  of  the  Pugsley  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a  student  of  an  American 
college,  will  now  present  the  prize  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Bobbitt.  a  student 
in  the  Sophomore  class  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  who  won  it. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  POGSLEY  PRIZE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   CHESTER  D.   PUGSLEY 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  Con- 
ference, three  years  ago,  added  to  its  objects  the  interesting  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country  in  the  arbitration  movement.  The  work 
among  the  colleges  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  important  influ- 
ences of  this  Conference,  for  it  is  the  students  in  our  colleges  to- 
day who  as  the  moulders  of  the  public  sentiment  of  this  nation  a 
generation  hence  will  have  a  large  part  in  achieving  the  ideal  for 
which  this  Conference  stands. 

It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  that  so  many  college  students 
should  have  written  for  the  prize  of  this  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration.  This  shows  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject 
by  each  one  of  the  contestants,  who  thereby  become  familiar  with 
the  progress  and  status  of  the  arbitration  movement,  and  will  be 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  subject  in  after  life. 

Your  committee,  consisting  of  President  Butler,  ex-Secretary 
Foster  and  Judge  Gray  have  made  the  award,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Conference  I  am  asked  to  present  the  prize  of  $50  offered  by 
it  for  the  best  essay  on  International  Arbitration  by  a  student  of 
any  American  college  or  university  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Bobbitt,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  George  H.  Hinckley,  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  Mr.  Paul  L.  Kirby,  of  Amherst,  who  I 
am  glad  to  say  are  both  present  at  the  Conference,  and  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Timpson,  of  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Madison  Rich- 
ardson, of  Wofford  College;  and  Mr.  George  E.  Dewey,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bobbitt,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
I  present  you  the  prize.     (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  BY  MR.  L.  B.  BOBBITT 

Afr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
honor  of  standing  before  so  eminent  a  gathering  as  this,  and  I  feel 
great  hesitancy  in  speaking  after  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
listened  for  the  past  two  days.  But  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  re- 
turn thanks  and  siKh  a  duty  is  ample  excuse  for  my  addressing 
you. 

The  prize  given  by  Mr.*  Pugsley,  aside  from  its  material  value, 
has  conferred  upon  .me  two  other  benefits,  for  which  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude. 

In  the  first  place  it  introduced  me  to  the  study  of  international 
arbitration,  a  subject  of  which  I  knew  practically  nothing  before ; 
so  that  in  my  case,  at  least,  Mr.  Pugsley's  desire  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  arbitration  among  college  students  has  been  gratified. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  the  cause  of  my  being  invited  to  this 
ideal  mountain  retreat  to  attend  this  Conference.     I  do  not  wish 
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to  t>e  profiise  in  expf essitig  my  thanks ;  like  Cordelia,  I  shall  \>^ 
brief  and  sincere.  Suffice  it  to  say  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  my  life.  It  has  been  made  so  by  the  generosity 
of.  Mr.  Pugsley  arid  by  the  hospitality  of  our  host.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY*  OF  MR.  L.  B.  BOBBlTT 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  propose  any  original  methods  of 
securing  compulsory  arbitration,  nor  to  present  any  exhaustive 
analysis  of  those  that  have  been  proposed.  It  aims  merely  to  give 
an  outline  of  what  the  two  Hague  Conferences,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  have  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  making  arbitra- 
tion obligatory,  and  to  indicate  briefly  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  attained  during  the  coming  generation. 

The  first  Hague  Conference,  convoked  by  the  Czar  of  Russia 
in  the  spring  of  1899,  far  surpassed  all  previous  assemblies  of  its 
kind.  One  hundred  distinguished  diplomatists  and  jurists,  repre- 
senting twenty-six  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  gathered 
at  The  Hague  to  discuss  measures  for  mitigating  the  brutality  of 
war  and  furthering  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This  second  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  soon  proved 
the  more  important;  and  the  question  of  arbitration,  which  had 
not  been  especially  emphasized  in  the  program  mapped  out  for  the 
Conference  by  the  Russian  government,  came  into  prominence  as 
the  object  whose  attainment  would  be  of  most  far-reaching  benefit 
to  the  human  race.  The  "Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Differences,"  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
was  the  result  of  the  earnest  deliberation  of  many  eminent  men 
endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  war. 

This  Convention,  though  it  embodied  high  ideals  and  evidenced 
the  growth  of  peace  sentiment  among  the  nations,  provided  only 
for  voluntary  arbitration.  Obligatory  arbitration  was  not  even 
mentioned.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  delegates  were 
ardent  advocates  of  world-wide  arbitration,  others,  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  their  governments,  took  a  distinctly  conserva- 
tive position.  Germany  objected  even  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  and  her  consent  to  this  was  pro- 
cured only  on  condition  that  no  obligation  to  make  use  of  the 
court  should  be  imposed  upon  the  nations. 

But  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  make  arbitration  in  any 
way  compulsory  is  no  reason  for  heaping  blame  upon  its  members. 
A  great  conference  simply  registers  the  opinions  and  the  degree 
of  enlightenment  of  the  people  whom  it  represents.     The  delegates 

♦Mr.  Bobbitt's  essay,  though  not  read  at  this  session,  is  printed  here  for 
convenient  reference. — Ed. 
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to  The  Hague  soon  saw  that  unanimity  on  the  subject  was  impos- 
sible, and  even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  arbitration  realized 
that  without  unanimity  any  act  of  the  Conference  would  prove 
futile.  G>nsidering  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  delegates, 
what  the  Conference  really  did  with  reference  to  arbitration  was 
remarkable.  The  Convention  just  referred  to  is  significant  as  a 
statement  of  principles  to  which  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
subscribed,  and  although  obligatory  arbitration  was  not  attained, 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal  marked  a 
long  step  forward. 

One  article  of  the  Convention  in  time  led  to  practical  progress 
toward  compulsory  arbitration.  By  Article  19,  the  Signatory 
Powers,  "  independently  of  general  or  private  treaties  expressly 
stipulating  recourse  to  arbitration  as  obligatory  "  upon  them,  re- 
served to  themselves  the  "  right  of  concluding,  either  before  the 
ratification  of  the  Present  Act,  or  later,  new  Agreements,  general 
or  private,  with  a  view  to  extending  obligatory  arbitration  to  all 
cases  which  they  may  consider  possible  to  submit  to  it."  Acting 
upon  this  declaration,  many  nations,  between  the  two  Hague  Con- 
ferences, bound  themselves  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague  certain  classes  of  questions,  and  in  sev- 
eral treaties  the  Contracting  Parties  referred  to  arbitration  all 
questions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  between  them. 

By  treaty  of  October  14, 1903,  Great  Britain  and  France  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  Hague  Court  "  differences  of  a  judicial  order,  or 
relative  to  the  interpretation  of  existing  treaties  between  the  two 
Contracting  Parties,  which  may  arise,  and  which  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  on  condition,  however,  that 
neither  vital  interests,  nor  the  independence  or  honor  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  nor  the  interests  of  any  State  other  than  the 
two  Contracting  States,  are  involved."  This  type  of  treaty  was 
followed  in  those  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Italy  and  Spain.  France  and  Italy,  and  France  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  the  usual  form  adopted  by  the  great  powers.  Some  smaller 
nations  have  gone  farther.  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  by  a 
treaty  signed  February  12,  1904,  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  "  all 
mutual  differences  and  disputes  that  cannot  be  solved  by  means  of 
a  diplomatic  channel."  As  a  last  example,  Chili  and  Argentina, 
May  28,  1902,  referred  all  their  difficulties  to  arbitration  by  the 
British  government,  or,  in  its  default,  by  the  Swiss  government. 

At  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  held  during  the  summer  of 
1907,  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration  gave  rise  to  prolonged 
debate.  Since  the  Conference  of  1899.  public  opinion  had  so  far 
developed  that  the  idea  of  a  universal  arbitration  treaty  making 
arbitration  obligatory  for  certain  classes  of  cases  was  now  regarded 
as  at  least  possible.  The  successful  working  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  the  four  cases  that  had  been  submitted  to 
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it  and  the  large  number  of  private  treaties  that  had  been  concluded 
stipulating  recourse  to  the  Court  seemed  to  point  to  such  a  treaty. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  realized.  The  American  proposal  for 
a  treaty  covering  judicial  cases  and  cases  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties,  with  the  exception  of  those  involving  vital  in- 
terests, independence,  and  honor,  and  the  interests  of  third  parties, 
received  a  vote  of  35  out  of  44;  other  proposals  received  even 
fewer  votes.  As  the  first  aim  of  the  Conference  was  unanimity, 
it  therefore  adopted  no  proposal  for  obligatory  arbitration.  In- 
stead it  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  admitting  the  principle 
of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  declaring  that  certain  differences, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  in- 
ternational treaties,  are  capable  of  being  submitted  to  arbitration 
without  any  restriction  whatever. 

Besides  making  this  declaration,  the  Conference  virtually  estab- 
lished obligatory  arbitration  in  one  class  of  cases,  namely,  those 
relating  to  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  By  Convention  II,  the 
powers  agreed  not  to  resort  to  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
debts  unless  *'  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an 
offer  of  arbitration,  or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  prevents  any 
agreement  of  reference  from  being  agreed  on,  or,  after  the  arbitra- 
tion, fails  to  submit  to  the  award."  In  addition  to  the  salutary 
influence  that  this  agreement  will  exert  in  securing  to  weak  nations 
against  strong  creditors  the  advantages  of  arbitration,  it  will  per- 
form still  greater  service  in  furnishing  an  example  of  the  operation 
of  general  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  single  class  of  cases ;  and 
as  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  progress  in  obligatory 
arbitration  must  be  a  gradual  development  and  not  an  impulsive 
decision  by  any  conference,  this  Convention  acquires  remarkable 
significance  as  an  entering  wedge.  Altogether,  the  work  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  the  direction  of  C(impulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  of  more  consequence  than  the  pcoole  of  the  world  have  gen- 
erally admitted. 

Since  the  Conference  of  1907,  many  more  private  arbitration 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  of  which  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan,  con- 
cluded in  the  spring  of  1908,  are  probably  the  most  important. 
These  treaties  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  Anglo-French  treaty 
of  1903 ;  questions  affecting  the  "  vital  interest,  independence,  or 
the  honor  of  the  contracting  states  "  are  still  excluded  from  arbi- 
tration ;  but  the  mere  multiplication  of  arbitration  treaties  of  what- 
ever kind  is  a  good  sign. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  two  Hague  Confer- 
ences concerning  compulsory  arbitration  (and,  directly  or  in- 
directly, all  that  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  them),  let  inc 
indicate  the  objects  that  seem  reasonably  sure  of  attainment  in  the 
near  future.     The  Third  Hague  Conference,  which  wWl  meet  prob- 
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ably  in  1915,  will  begin  its  work  where  the  Second  stopped.  Pro- 
posals that  in  1907  were  not  adopted  because  premature  may  by 
that  time  be  ripe  for  world-wide  acceptance.  The  long,  earnest 
debate  over  a  general  arbitration  treaty  was  not  fruitless,  even 
though  no  practical  result  followed.  It  served  to  reveal  that, 
though  unanimity  was  impossible,  the  majority  of  the  nations  were 
in  favor  of  general  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  restricted  form. 
What  the  champions  of  peace*  should  strive  for,  and,  I  think,  look 
forward  to  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  is  the  breaking  down 
of  the  opposition  of  the  minority  of  nations  before  1915.  To  judge 
by  the  two  Conferences  already  held,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
third  will  witness  the  adoption  by  all  the  powers  of  a  world-wide 
arbitration  treaty  on  at  least  a  small  number  of  subjects. 

But  how  is  the  opposition  to  be  overcome?  Primarily,  by  the 
education  of  public  opinion  to  a  belief  in  the  effectiveness  and  the 
practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  conservative  action 
of  the  German  representatives  at  The  Hague  in  1907  was  only 
the  reflection  of  the  conservatism  of  the  German  people.  It  is 
only  by  appealing  to  the  mass  of  mankind  and  convincing  them 
that  compulsory  arbitration  will  not  only  work  well  but  result  in 
untold  benefit  to  humanity,  that  we  can  win  the  approval  of  govern- 
ments. The  value  of  Peace  Societies,  of  Arbitration  Conventions, 
of  bodies  like  the  "  Association  for  International  Conciliation,"  as 
instruments  for  moulding  public  thought,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
If  Germany  had  as  many  such  organizations  as  the  United  States 
and  France,  her  chilly  conservatism  would  soon  thaw  under  the 
sunshine  of  enlightened  peace  sentiment. 

Then,  too,  this  opposition  will  be  overcome,  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
the  observation  of  the  successful  working  of  arbitration  under  ex- 
isting treaties.  The  large  number  of  these  treaties  will  surely 
cause  many  disputes  to  be  brought  before  the  Hague  Court..  The 
few  cases  that  have  already  been  decided  by  that  Court  promise 
equitable  decisions  of  many  more ;  and  each  new  case  settled  amic- 
ably and  equitably  will  strengthen  the  confidence  with  which 
coantries  resort  to  arbitration.  The  large  number  of  private 
treaties  by  which  individual  nations  have  obliged  themselves  to 
submit  some  of  their  differences  to  the  Hague  Court  ought  to 
demonstrate  the  advisability  of  a  general  treaty  of  this  kind.  Ger- 
many's reluctance  to  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  with  the  South 
American  republics  is  based  I  believe,  on  a  groundless  fear.  When 
so  many  nations  are  willing  to  trust  each  other  sufficiently  to 
negotiate  separate  arbitration  treaties,  is  it  likely  that  friction 
would  result  if  these  various  agreements  were  condensed  into  one  ? 
But  Germany,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  resist  much  longer.  Let  her 
once  see  clearly  the  trend  of  events,  the  successful  operation  of 
obligatory  arbitration  as  it  exists,  and  she  will  support  the  broader 
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form  with  all  her  Teutonic  sturdiness  and  with  the  greater  earnest- 
ness because  she  took  a  long  time  to  make  up  her  mind. 

The  first  universal  arbitration  treaty  for  which  we  can  hope 
will  necessarily  be  strictly  limited.  It  will  provide  compulsory 
arbitration  in  only  a  few  classes  of  cases.  What  the  United  States 
proposed  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  is  all  that  can  be  hoped 
for  at  any  early  date.  Though  questions  involving  vital  interests 
and  honor  are  the  very  disputes  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
see  submitted  to  arbitration,  still  obligatory  arbitration  of  such 
matters  by  the  Hague  Tribunal  seems  a  long  way  off. 

A  special  device  by  which  the  number  of  questions  excepted 
from  the  working  of  arbitration  can  be  limited  is  that  embodied  in 
the  Mexico-Spain  Treaty  of  1902  and  incorporated  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  its  model  arbitration  treaty.  The  Mexico- 
Spain  Treaty,  after  referring  to  arbitration  "  all  controversies  that 
may  arise  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  and  not  affecting 
national  independence  or  honor,"  sets  forth  a  long  list  of  questions 
concerning  which  national  independence  or  honor  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  compromised.  This  plan,  although  it  has  been 
followed  in  private  treaties  only  occasionally,  the  next  Hague 
Conference  would  do  well  to  consider.  If  it  can  possibly  be  made 
a  feature  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty,  a  great  stride  will  have 
been  taken  in  compulsory  arbitration. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  forward,  also,  if  in  the  universal  arbi- 
tration treaty  nations  could  be  brought  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
to  let  the  Hague  Court,  and  not  the  interested  parties,  decide 
whether  any  given  cause  of  dispute  really  affects  the  vital  interests 
or  national  honor  of  the  parties  in  conflict.  In  times  of  national 
excitement  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  no  nation  is  competent  ia 
decide  fairly  so  delicate  a  question.  The  obvious  fairness  of  re- 
ferring this  preliminary  question  to  a  disinterested  tribunal  ought 
to  render  it  possible  to  include  such  a  stipulation  in  the  general 
treaty. 

The  establishment,  then,  of  a  general  treaty  making  arbitration 
compulsory  for  judicial  questions  and  questions  not  involving  vital 
interests,  independence,  and  honor,  or  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
and  leaving  to  arbitration  to  decide  whether  any  dispute  is  such 
an  exception,  seems  to  me  the  next  step  to  be  attained  in  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  My  hopes,  of  course,  are  not  limited  to  this. 
Universal  peace  secured  by  universal  arbitration  is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  strive.  We  want  peace,  not  from  cowardice,  nor  from 
policy,  but  from  conviction ;  peace  not  merely  generally,  but  peace 
universally.  This,  however,  will  not  come  in  a  year,  nor  in  a 
generation,  nor  even,  it  may  be,  in  a  century.  The  institutions  of 
man  grow  and  develop ;  time  alone  brings  mighty  changes.  The 
broadminded  men  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences  knew  well  that 
they  could  not  reform  the  world  in  a  day.    But,  in  the  words  of 
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Secretary  Root,  "  The  achievements  of  the  two  conferences  justify 
the  belief  that  the  world  has  entered  upon  an  orderly  process 
through  which,  step  by  step,  in  successive  conferences,  each  taking 
the  work  of  its  predecessor  as  its  point  of  departure,  there  may 
be  continual  progress  toward  making  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations  conform  to  their  peaceful  professions." 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Sixtb  Session 

Friday  Evening,  May  H,  1909 

The  Chairman:  When  an  American  has  an  opportunity  to 
present  to  an  audience  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  is 
likely  to  content  himself  with  the  simple  words :  **  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, the  President."  I  feel,  in  like  manner,  like  introducing 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  by  saying  simply :  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, The  Ambassador.     (Applause.) 

ALLEGIANCE  TO  HUMANITY 

ADDRESS    OF    RIGHT    HONORABLE    JAMES    BRYCB 

British  Ambassador  to  'the  United  States 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  my  great  regret,  I 
have  been  detained  elsewhere  during  the  previous  sessions  of  this 
Conference,  and  so  have  lost  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  has 
passed  at  any  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  out  of  my  power  to  refer 
to  the  views  advanced  by  previous  speakers,  and  I  must  ask 
your  pardon  if  I  inadvertently  repeat  what  some  of  them  may  have 
said. 

About  the  blessings  of  peace,  about  the  horrors  of  war,  about 
the  value  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  war  surely 
everything  that  can  be  said,  has  been  said.  You  who  meet  here 
to  promote  arbitration  and  peace  have  no  enemy  in  the  field.  If 
there  are  those  who  advocate  war  and  disparage  arbitration  they 
do  not  come  to  listen  to  you,  they  do  not  give  you  the  chance  of 
convincing  them.  Hawks  there  may  be,  but  they  do  not  attend 
this  congress  of  doves.  Those  who  speak  to  you  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  preaching  to  the  converted.  It  is  an  easy  proc- 
ess; but  it  is  not  stimulating  to  us,  the  con  verted,,  and  not  profit- 
able to  the  unconverted  who  keep  out  of  range.  Our  discussions 
at  all  peace  gatherings  are  really  discussions  in  the  abstract  and 
we  shall  not  know  that  we  are  making  real  progress  until  we 
translate  good  abstract  resolutions  into  concrete  practice.  No 
doubt  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  work  of  the  Hague 
Conference  has  been  extremely  valuable.  The  creation  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  the  reference  to  it  of  such  controversies  as 
that  which  the  United  States  had  with  Mexico  and  that  relating 
to  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  mark  a  very  great  advance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  risks  of  war  have  not  disappeared  and 
the  proof  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  all  the  great  countries 
continue  to  go  on  increasing  their  military  and  naval  armaments. 
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There  is  no  certainty  that  if  some  dispute  suddenly  arose  inflam- 
ing the  passions  of  two  nations  they  would  refer  it  to  arbitration. 
Some  disputes  are,  indeed,  expressly  excluded  by  the  recent  Arbi- 
tration Treaties  from  their  scope.  We  may  regret  this,  but  such 
is  the  fact  and  it  shows  that  governments  have  not  that  full  con- 
fidence in  the  application  of  the  principle  which  many  of  you  may 
desire.  Even  where  the  case  is^one  that  does  fall  within  the  treaty 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  two  nations  each  perhaps  irritated  and 
excited  may  not  prefer  to  resort  to  arms  rather  than  use  the 
machinery  for  securing  peace  which  they  have  themselves  in  their 
more  tranquil  moments  provided.  All  the  virtuous  sentiments, 
all  the  good  resolutions  may  be  forgotten  when  anger  and  suspi- 
cion suspend  the  reign  of  reason.  There  is  indeed  no  sign  that 
this  is  going  to  happen  at  present,  nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  ground 
of  difference  between  any  two  nations  now  which  would  for. a 
moment  justify  hostilities.  All  the  nations  both  of  this  hemisphere 
and  of  the  other  have  every  possible  reason  for  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  peace.  Interest,  as  well  as  conscience  and  duty  pre- 
scribe that  course.  It  is  also  a  most  encouraging  sign  that 
troubles  in  Eastern  Europe  which  would  probably  thirty  years 
ago  have  caused  a  European  war  have  been  within  the  last  few 
months  peaceably  adjusted.  In  particular,  we  have  all  reason  to 
rejoice  that  a  regime  of  tyranny  in  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been 
brought  to  an  end,  that  the  principles  of  liberty  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  that  country,  and  that  we  may  expect  the  shocking 
massacres  that  have  recently  been  perpetrated  in  Asia  Minor, 
probably  a  last  effort  of  expiring  tyranny,  to  be  severely  punished, 
and  that  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  they  have  a  common  interest  in  good  government  and 
must  work  together  in  harmonious  co-operation  and  friendship. 
These  things  may  well  be  welcomed  as  a  great  step  onward  and 
a  good  augury  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  when  we  remember 
how  often  before  governments  and  nations  that  had  every  interest 
to  keep  the  peace  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  war,  and 
how  disproportionate  the  alleged  causes  of  strife  were  to  the  real 
interests  involved  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  thing  may  not 
occur  again  and  we  must  ask  once  more,  why  is  it  that  good  reso- 
lutions are  so  often  forgotten?  Why  is  the  practice  of  nations 
so  much  worse  than  the  theory?  One  of  the  answers  most  often 
given  is  that  ill-feeling  between  nations  leading  up  to  war  is  due 
to  the  newspapers,  which  when  a  dispute  arises  between  two  peo- 
ples, are  accused  of  misrepresenting  the  purposes  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  other  people,  of  suppressing  the  case  for  the  other 
country  and  overstating  the  case  for  their  own,  of  twisting  fact, 
of  appealing  to  national  vanity  and  inflaming  national  oassion, 
so  that  at  last  they  lead  each  people  to  believe  itself  wholly  in  the 
right  and  the  other  wholly  in  the  wrong.     How  far  these  charges 
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are  justified  your  recollections  of  how  the  press  has  behaved  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  various  wars  in  which  great  nations  have 
been  involved  jince  1870  will  enable  you  to  judge.  I  am  not  here 
either  to  censure  or  to  defend  the  newspapers.  They  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice  it  must  be  asked  whether  it  is  really  they  that  are  most  to 
blame.  They  don't  write  to  please  themselves  but  to  please  and 
interest  their  readers.  If  foreign  countries  are  attacked,  it  is  be- 
cause they  think  the  public  like  it  and  expect  it.  In  every  country 
the  newspapers  try  to  meet  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
their  faidts  quite  as  much  as  their  virtues,  and  are  what  the  people 
make  them.  So  if  the  people  wish  that  the  newspapers  should 
show  a  truly  pacific  spirit,  friendly  to  other  nations,  anxious  to 
know  in  case  of  an  international  dispute  what  the  case  of  the 
other  nation  is,  they  will  intimate  their  wish  by  ceasing  to  buy 
and  withdrawing  their  advertising  from  the  newspapers  which 
try  to  provoke  strife,  and  then  the  newspapers  will  in  their  desire 
to  please  their  public  change  their  own  attitude,  will  cease  to  be 
reckless  and  inflammatory  and  will  supply  to  their  readers  facts 
and  opinions  which  will  at  any  rate  not  hinder  peace  and  not 
kindle  passion. 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  people,  that  is  to  ourselves,  the  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  are  the  ultimate  masters  both  of  the  government 
and  of  the  press.  Why  do  we  encourage  the  newspapers  to  do  the 
very  things  which  you,  the  friends  of  peace,  blame  the  newspapers 
for  doing?  Why  do  w-e  like  to  have  other  nations  placed  in  the 
worst  light  and  their  defects  exaggerated?  Why  is  it  thought 
patriotic  to  defy  other  nations  and  unpatriotic  to  indicate  any 
faults  in  ourselves,  any  weak  points  in  our  own  case?  Why  does 
each  behave  as  if  it  only  were  virtuous  and  deserved  the  special 
favor  of  Providence  ?  It  knows  that  every  other  nation  thinks  the 
same  thing  and  has  about  as  much  ground  for  so  thinking.  Yet 
it  continues  to  glorify  itself  and  enjoys  hearing  the  other  de- 
nounced and  vilified,  just  as  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins  who  once 
roVed  these  woods  used  to  hurl  opprobrious  epithets  at  one  another 
before  they  rushed  forward  with  the  tomahawk. 
•  At  this  moment  all  the  governments  in  all  the  great  military 
and  naval  States  are  (I  venture  to  believe)  honestly  desirous  of 
peace.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  cause  for  war.  Not  one  of 
them  but  would  lose  by  war  far  more  than  it  could  gain.  Yet  it 
is  apparently  possible  for  those  who  desire,  from  whatever  motives, 
to  stir  up  suspicion  and  enmity  to  succeed  in  convincing  each 
nation  that  the  other  has  designs  upon  it.  Not  long  ago  this 
happened.  Much  suspicion,  much  alarm  was  aroused,  without 
any  jystification.  between  you  and  another  power,  thoui»:h  both 
your  government  and  its  government  were  perfectly  friendly, 
each  desiring  to  behave  well  by  the  other. 


Every  nation  is  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude  of  purpose  and 
believes  that  its  armaments  are  for  its  own  safety  and  will  not  be 
used  unjustly  or  aggressively.  But  each  one  is  told  that  it  must 
not  credit  with  similar  good  intentions  the  other  nation  which  is 
for  the  moment  the  object  of  its  jealousy.  The  ordinary  man  is 
apparently  more  prone  to  believe  evil  than  good ;  and  hardly  any- 
body takes  up  the  cause  of  the  other  nation.  That  would  be 
called  unpatriotic. 

Is  not  the  fault  then  not  so  much  in  the  press  which  ministers 
to  our  foibles  as  in  ourselves  that  we  are  too  ignorant,  perhaps 
wilfully  ignorant,  about  other  nations,  too  neglectful  in  not  trying 
to  understand  them  and  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place?  Is  not 
this  one  chief  cause  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  pervades 
the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  leads  them  to  go  on  cre- 
ating the  enormous  armaments  and  levying  the  enormous  taxes 
under  which  their  people  stagger?  Would  not  a  better  knowledge 
by  each  nation  of  the  other  nations  do  something  to  dispel  these 
suspicions?  Every  nation  must  of  course  be  prepared  to  repel 
all  dangers  at  all  likely  to  threaten  it.  But  it  should  also  try  to 
ascertain  whether  the  dangers  it  is  told  to  provide  against  are 
real  or  illusory,  and  it  should  try  to  enter  into  the  position  of  other 
nations  and  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  exciting  in  their  minds  a 
mistaken  impression  of  its  purposes.  Suspicion  breeds  suspicion ; 
and  nations  have  sometimes  come  to  fear  and  dislike  one  another 
only  because  each  was  incessantly  told  that  it  was  disliked  by  the 
other,  and  that  the  other  was  planning  to  attack  it. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this  suspicion 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Better  knowledge  by 
each  nation  of  the  other  has  extinguished  that  feeling  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  genuine  friendship  which  will,  we  may  feel  sure, 
at  once  recur  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  any  question  that 
may  arise.  Why  should  this  not  be  done  as  regards  the  other 
powers  also?  Why  when  a  controversy  arises  with  any  other 
country  should  we  not,  before  sharpening  our  tempers  and  our 
swords,  try  to  believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  controversy 
and  keep  cool  till  we  have  considered  the  other  side  and  made  tht 
other  people  feel  that  we  mean  to  be  reasonable  ? 

Our  country  is  not  the  only  thing  to  which  we  owe  our  allegi- 
ance. It  is  owed  also  to  justice  and  to  humanity.  Patriotism 
consists  not  in  waving  a  flag  but  in  striving  that  our  country  shall 
be  righteous  as  well  as  strong.  A  State  is  not  less  strong  for 
being  resolved  to  use  its  strength  in  a  temperate  and  pacific  spirit. 

It  was  well  said  recently  by  Mr.  Root  that  there  ought  to  be, 
and  there  was  gradually  coming  to  be,  a  public  opinion  of  nations 
which  favored  arbitration  and  would  condemn  any  government 
which  plunged  into  war  when  amicable  means  of  settlement  were 
available.     Mav  we  not  s:o  even  further  and  desire  and  work  for 
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the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  of  the  world  which  has  regard  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  world,  rj.ising  its  view  above  the  special 
interests  of  each  people?  Are  we  not  carrying  our  national  feel- 
ing to  excess  when  we  think  only  of  the  welfare,  only  of  the  glory, 
of  our  own  nation  ?  Is  it  not  the  mark  of  a  truly  philosophic  as 
well  as  of  a  truly  religious  mind  to  extend  its  sympathy  and  its 
hopes  to  all  mankind  ?  Would  not  the  diffusion  of  such  a  feeling 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  every  nation  gains  by  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  other  peoples  be  a  force  working  for 
peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations  more  powerfully  and  more 
steadily  than  all  our  arbitration  treaties?     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  a  speaker  who  has 
traveled  the  longest  distance  of  any  of  us  to  get  here — for  several 
weeks  past  he  has  been  traversing  the  expanse  of  land  and  sea 
between  Johannesburg  and  Lake  Mohonk  in  order  to  be  present 
at  this  Conference — 2l  man  who  has  devoted  skill,  organizing 
capacity  and  general  assistance  to  the  task  of  making  nations 
understand  one  another  better,  and  who  is  particularly  well  known 
to  teachers  and  educators  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
because  of  his  service  in  the  interchange  of  international  visits 
which  he  has  organized  and  which  through  his  generous  co-q)era- 
tion  have  been  made  possible  for  some  years  past.  I  have  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely^  of  London. 

AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
ARMAMENTS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   ALFRED    MOSELY 

I  need  hardly  say  how  great  a  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  Conference,  believing  implicitly,  as  I  do,  in  the  virtues 
of  arbitration.  But  arbitration  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  hurried, 
that  must  not  be  pushed  too  far  and  too  fast ;  in  other  words,  if 
there  is  to  be  an  effective  result  you  must  hasten  slowly.  In  by- 
.gone  days  we  knew  but  one  law,  that  of  force,  force  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  events,  and  now  through  the  action  of  Conferences  such  as 
this  it  is  giving  place  to  reason.  And  I  think  you  all  rejoice  that  we 
are  marching,  even  though  slowly,  towards  a  better  understanding 
between  nations.  Many  of  our  troubles  arise,  as  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain  has  pointed  out  to  you,  through  prejudice, 
through  ignorance,  through  our  failing  to  understand  one  another 
and  see  one  another's  weak  points  and  see  one  another's  good 
points  and  faults  from  the  other  man's  standpoint.  And  the  work 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  for  some  years  past,  namely  the  inter- 
change of  trade  universities,  workingmen,  teachers,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I  venture  to  think  may  contain 
the  seeds  of  much  good  and  may  help  to  break  down  those  pre- 
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judices  that  we  all  so  deplore,  and  especially,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
within  the  power  of  the  teachers  who  have  carried  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  through  their  hands,  when  they 
travel  backward  and  forward  and  see  each  other's  good  points,  pick 
the  brains  of  each  other,  I  may  say,  for  the  good  of  each  other's 
nations,  and  generally  learn  to  appreciate  all  the  best  points  that 
they  can  find  in  each  other's  countries.  I  am  never  tired  of  dis- 
cussing this  point  with  regard  to  education.  It  means  so  much  for 
the  future  generation.  Your  nation  of  the  future  is  now  in  the 
embryo  of  the  children  that  are  growing  up  and  the  grave  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  this,  no  less  than  upon  any  other  to  see  that  its 
children  get  the  best  of  education.  Now  the  United  States  has, 
I  think  I  may  say,  almost  led  the  way  in  giving  free  education, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  to  the  whole  of  its  citi- 
zens, but  universities,  buildings,  equipments,  are  all  worthless  un- 
less they  are  to  be  manned  by  the  very  best  brains  that  you  can 
command  in  the  shape  of  your  teachers,  and  there — if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word — is  your  weakness.  You  spend  money  ad 
libitum  on  your  equipments  and  schools,  but  what  is  the  position 
of  your  teacher  ?  Are  you  likely  to  attract  the  best  brains  of  the 
country,  perhaps  among  the  men,  when  you  offer  the  pittances  of 
salaries  that  you  are  now  paying?  I  have,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  in  my  visits  here,  called  attention  to  that  point,  and  I  may 
be  excused,  perhaps,  if  I  repeat  myself  in  again  speaking  of  it 
to-night. 

No  man  who  has  any  feeling  of  responsibility  cart  view  the 
possibilities  of  war  without  a  shudder.  I  perhaps  feel  it  more 
keenly  than  many  of  you  because  I  went  through  the  South  Afri- 
can campaign  and  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  horrors  of 
war.  And  one  regrets  even  that  in  the  delicate  state  of  public 
opinion,  both  in  Germany  and  England,  the  very  talk  of  the  sign 
of  trouble  between  them  should  be  regretted  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  throw,  into  the  melting  pot,  when  the  air 
is  charged  highly  with  electricity,  any  comment  upon  the  delicate 
situation, — ^but  it  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  this  Con- 
ference and  I  therefore  desire  to  say  a  word  upon  that  point. 

The  position  of  England  is  hardly  appreciated,  I  think,  by  the 
bulk  of  American  citizens  with  its  battle  fleets  and  with  its  armies 
ever  on  the  march  within  sound  of  its  neighbors,  with  the  battle- 
ships coasting  up  and  down  the  channel  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  this  in  itself  becomes  a  danger. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  very  delicately  adjusted  and 
we  have  had  signs  of  late  that  that  balance  of  power  may  be  upset. 
We  see  the  naval  program  ever  increasing — ^it  is  a  serious  posi- 
tion, one  that  I  think  we  all  strongly  feel  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  we  in  England 
are  agreed,  and  agreed  from  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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— and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  England — as  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  navy  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency  and  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  that  one  has  been  able  to  discern  in  the 
debates  of  the  last  few  months  is  that  one  side  says  let  us  build 
a  certain  number  of  powerful  warships  at  once  and  the  other  side 
says  let  us  build  part  of  them  now  and  put  off  the  balance  for  a 
few  months  because  we  may  get  some  advantage  by  later  develop- 
ments. There  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  program  of  those 
two  great  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  why  ?  Is  it  that 
both  sides  feel  the  pinch,  "and  feel  the  necessity  to  be  on  the  qui 
live,  to  guard  what  they  consider  their  hearth  and  home  and 
rights  ?  These  ai  e  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in  rapid  suc- 
cession during  the  last  few  months.  It  commenced  by  that  fam- 
ous interview  of  the  German  Emperor.  What  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  that  message,  or  that  interview?  It  referred  to  the 
time  when  England  was  at  war  in  South  Africa  and  it  was  said 
in  that  interview  when  other  nations  approached  each  other  with 
a  view  of  offering  some  resistance  at  that  time  that  Germany  was 
approached  and  she  gave  the  answer :  "  I  would  do  nothing  that 
would  bring  me  in  contact  with  a  naval  power  like  Great  Britain." 
Now  we  don't  know  what  answer  would  have  been  given  had 
Great  Britain  not  been  a  great  naval  power.  An  utterance  such 
as  this  is  very  well  meant  and  I  believe  the  German  Emperor  does 
mean  well  to  his  own  country  and  the  world  at  large,  and  the  fact 
that  Germany  has  been  at  peace  for  so  many  years  is  in  itself  an 
eloquent  testimony.  But  these  utterances  cause  suspicion,  the 
very  suspicion  that  our  Ambassador  has  spoken  of,  and  have  given 
rise  to  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  resulting  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy. 

We  have  had  another  example  in  the  late  trouble  in  the  near 
East,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovenia.  There  a  good  many  years  ago 
a  treaty  was  formed  defining  what  should  be  the  status  of  those 
countries  and  other  parts  of  the  near  East.  The  treaty,  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  signed,  but  suddenly,  without  warning, 
that  treaty  was  torn  into  shreds  and  those  provinces  were  an- 
nexed to  Austria.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  under  these  con- 
ditions England  and  Europe  is  sensitive?  I  don't  see  how  any 
other  state  of  mind  is  possible.  But  whilst  we  may  all  be  sensi- 
tive, I  don't  think  it  has  gone  beyond  that  phase  of  mind.  No 
country  would  undertake  lightly  a  war  which  might  end  in  its 
own  downfall  and  would  unquestionably  bring  great  suffering  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  there  I  venture  to  think  lies  the  great  pos- 
sibility of  hope  and  peace.  In  these  days  when  the  gunpowder  is 
ready  to  explode,  we  think  of  the  past  with  misery.  No  nation 
dares  to  undertake  it,  no  statesman  dares  to  advise  it.  You  have 
had  your  own  little  experiences  in  the  Spanish- American  war 
where  public  opinion  was  fired,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
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to  the  part  that  England  played  at  that  time,  it  was  our  strong 
navy  that  possibly  confined  the  war  to  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

All  these  matters  give  us  food  for  reflection,  serious  reflection, 
and  at  Conferences  like  this  where  there  is  no  passion  aroused, 
one  can  look  calmly  at  the  awful  calamity  that  might  occur  if  an 
explosion  were  to  take  place.  I  venture  to  think  that  Conferences 
such  as  this  pave  the  way  for  inculcating  good,  providing  you 
don't  hurry  it  too  much ;  as  1  have  said  before,  you  must  hasten 
slowly. 

A  delegate  from  Winnipeg  who  spoke  yesterday  referred  to  the 
enormous  progress  that  Canada  is  making,  a  progress  we  all  re- 
joice in,  a  prosperity,  I  am  sure,  that  the  United  States  rejoices 
in  as  much  as  we.  He  pointed  out  that  our  resources  in  Canada 
were  being  poured  in  for  the  development  of  the  country  instead 
of  that  of  armaments,  but  he  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  Canada  to  provide  arma- 
ments because  England  has  undertaken  that  function  herself  in 
protecting  Canada  against  any  possible  trouble.  England's  arma- 
ments are  only  those  of  defence.  Mr.  Bryce— -our  Ambasador — 
has  told  us  that  we  all  think  we  are  only  defending  our  homes, 
but  the  condition  of  a  large  increase  of  other  powers  has  compelled 
us  to  take  this  step.  It  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  nation  itself, 
a  very  great  burden  upon  the  people,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

Xow  Mr.  Taft,  I  believe,  has  been  proposed  as  one  who  should 
take  the  initiative  in  saying  something  to  England  and  Ger- 
many. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Taft  will  care  to  undertake 
the  task,  but  if  he  does,  m^y  I  be  allowed  to  make  one  suggestion, 
and  that  is,  he  should  turn  his  attention  towards  Germany. 
(Laughtej-.)  Yes,  I  was  quite  aware  it  would  raise  a  laugh,  I  fully 
expected  it  would,  and  you  will  ask  me  why  I  am  so  anxious  that 
Mr.  Taft  should  approach  Germany.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Eng- 
land has  proposed  to  Germany  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  regard  to  armaments,  but  no  response  has  been  given.  Eng- 
land is  willing,  she  has  shown  her  willingness,  to  reduce  her  arma- 
ments, or  at  all  events  to  call  a  halt,  providing  other  nations — and 
Germany  especially — will  do  the  same,  and  if  Mr.  Taft  will  bring 
about  that  happy  state  of  things  I  am  sure  England — ^the  tax- 
payers— would  feel  intensely  grateful. 

i  fear  I  have  detained  you  rather  too  long.  I  had  intended  only 
to  speak  upon  the  good  I  thought  might  occur  from  this  inter- 
change of  teachers  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
I  hope  as  time  goes  on  that  those  delegates  will  continue  to  come 
and  that  instead  of  the  hundreds  who  come  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Great  Britain  we  shall  have  thousands  in  their  places.  The 
more  we  can  point  out  this  scheme  of  knowing  each  other,  the  less 
likely  is  any  future  cause  for  friction  and  misunderstanding.    And 
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President  Butler,  who  was  kind  enough  to  say  flattering  things  in 
regard  to  my  own  small  efforts,  is  the  one  who  is  more  responsible 
than  myself  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  interchange.  It  was 
his  efforts  with  the  steamship  companies  that  gave  these  teachers 
their  free  transportation  and  made  it  possible,  and  my  own  small 
work  has  been  merely  that  of  organization  and  trying  to  make  the 
wheels  run  smoothly.  Dr.  Butler  has  really  been  the  one  who 
made  this  scheme  possible  by  his  efforts  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies and  to  him  I  feel  that  thanks  are  due  more  infinitely  than 
to  any  one  else. 

I  thank  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  to 
this  Conference.  He  is  too  well-known  as  a  Member  of  the 
American  Congress  and  the  head  of  the  American  Delegation  to 
the  several  meetings  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, — Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri. 

LET  US  ORGANIZE  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.    RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 

Mr,  Smiley,  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Perniit  me 
first  to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Smiley  for 
his  generous  hospitality  and  for  the  great  service  he  is  rendering 
by  these  conferences  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  to  my  mind  pre- 
sents the  greatest  material  and  moral  issue  now  confronting  the 
civilized  world. 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  message  I  have  to  deliver  to  you 
to-night  is  neither  new  nor  original,  but  the  message  itself  is  both, 
and  I  should  like,  after  you  have  listened  to  it,  to  take  it  back  to 
Washington  with  your  approval.  It  is  an  appeal  to  President 
Taft  in  behalf  of  what  I  should  term  a  shortcut  to  permanent 
peace.  What  I  have  to  say  will  have  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
strained  relations  which  may  now  exist  between  any  European 
countries.  We  peace  men — and  I  say  it  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  speaker  who  has  preceded  me,  our  distinguished  guest — we 
peace  men  are  in  the  habit  of  emphasizing  what  unites  nations 
and  belittling  what  divides  them,  "  As  to  the  Boer  war,  we  all 
deeply  regret  that  it  had  to  take  place.  As  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Balkans,  we  point  to  them  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  growth 
of  our  idea,  because  ten  years  ago  you  could  not  have  struck  a 
match  in  the  Balkans  without  causing  an  explosion.  To-day  a 
great  revolution  has  taken  place  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  shed 
as  between  the  fighting  men  of  different  countries.  We  ascribe 
that,  Mr.  President,  to  the  resistless  force  of  our  cause.  It  pre- 
vents the  rulers  of  the  world  from  drawing  their  swords.  But  let 
me  proceed  to  what  I  really  wanted  to  say. 
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If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  to  say  to  King 
Edward  and  Emperor  William,  *'  Let  us  keep  the  peace,  and  in 
case  of  any  trouble  between  either  two  of  our  three  countries  kt 
us  not  draw  the  sword  until  we  have  had  an  investigation  by  an 
impartial  third  party,  be  it  power,  commission,  or  court " — if,  I 
say,  President  Taft  were  to  make  a  formal  proposal  of  this  na- 
ture and  those  two  great  monarchs  were  to  grasp  the  outstretched 
hand,  what  would  be  the  result?     It  would  signify  the  end  of  war. 

If  this  utterance  should  be  published,  I  want  it  understood  that 
it  was  made,  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  unsophisticated  by  a  **  dema- 
gogue of  peace,"  but  at  a  conference  of  experts  by  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  distinguished  members  of  this  as- 
semDlage  know  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  take  this  course,  the  other  two  nations  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  join  hands  with  us,  and  they  also  know  that  all  other 
powers  would  readily  follow  suit. 

While  we  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  nations  should  first 
establish  a  system  of  international  justice  and  then  proceed  to  dis- 
armament, or  whether  we  should  first  reduce  armaments  and  then 
establish  law  and  order  in  place  of  the  present  state  of  anarchy  in 
international  relations,  or  strive  for  both  reforms  simultaneously, 
we  are  all  headed  for  the  same  goal  and  we  are  all  agreed  that 
peace  should  be  maintained  and  its  permanency  guaranteed  by  law 
rather  than  by  force,  and  its  breach  guarded  against  by  binding 
international  agreements.  In  other  words,  both  the  advocates  of 
disarmament  and  the  friends  of  arbitration  are  after  identically 
the  same  result,  and  will  not  fall  out  over  the  means  to  bring  it 
about. 

I  shall  not  now  speculate  as  to  what  the  effect  of  President 
Taft's  redeeming  act  would  be.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  compared 
with  its  beneficent  consequences,  every  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  would  fade  into  insignificance.  It  would  jnean  the 
emancipation  of  mankind  from  one  of  its  greatest  scourges  and 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  histor>'  of  civilization,  and  poster- 
ity would,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  human  family,  adorn 
the  brow  of  our  President  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why,  if  it  is  so  easy,  no  President  has  yet 
undertaken  to  thus  substitute  peace  by  lawful  agreement  for  peace 
by  force?  A  book  could  be  written  to  answer  this  question.  In 
a  word,  conditions  were  not  ripe.  The  burden  of  militarism, 
though  oppressively  great,  had  not  become  unbearable  in  either 
England'  or  Germany,  and  we  ourselves  had  not  been  spending  60 
per  cent,  of  our  total  revenue  for  war,  as  vce  do  now.  But  there 
is  another  even  more  potent  reason.  Water  does  not  rise  above 
its  source.  Governments  cannot  take  the  risk  of  marching  too 
far  ahead  of  the  procession  of  the  governed,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  here  and  elsewhere  lacked  enlightenment.     Their  justifiable 
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prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  order  of  things  would  not  allow  their 
eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  revelations  of  the  new,  revelations  which, 
after  all,  emanated  only  from  the  inspiration  of  the  few.  Yet  we 
know  that  great  reforms  must  always  come  from  the  source  of 
power,  the  people ;  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  handed  down  by  those 
in  authority,  but  must  be  handed  up  to  the  rulers  by  the  people. 
While  this  is  much  easier  in  a  democracy  than  in  monarchies,  and 
while,  therefore,  the  initiative  in  this  gre^t  movement  should  be 
taken  by  the  United  States,  yet  up  to  this  time  the  voice  of  the 
people  lacked  that  force  and  unanimity  which  alone  can  prompt 
governments  to  act. 

Hence  our  duty  is  clear.  We  must  give  organized  expression 
to  the  popular  will.  We  must  satisfy  President  Taft  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  applaud  and  the  great  heart 
of  the  nation  will  beat  for  his  new  policy  of  emancipation.  Tliere- 
fore  we  should  organize  for  peace  in  every  congressional  district 
and  every  State  of  the  Union  after  the  fashion  of  the  so-called 
Navy  League  in  Germany  with  this  difference:  While  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Navy  League  are  pledged  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  policy  to  steadily  increase  the  navy,  the  members 
of  the  American  Peace  League  must  pledge  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  its  policy  to  establish  a  lawful  peace,  such 
as  will  be  inviolate  and  secure  as  well  from  the  transgressions  of 
arbitrary  power  as  from  the  passions  of  the  people.  Goethe  said 
man  is  but  an  animal  with  a  soul.  While  the  Navy  League  ap- 
peals to  the  animal,  let  our  Peace  League  appeal  to  the  soul  in 
man.  As  I  said  before,  there  should  be  a  peace  organization  in 
every  congressional  district  to  make  its  influence  felt  with  all  the 
candidates  for  the  National  Legislature.  These  district  organiza- 
tions should  then  merge  into  State  organizations,  and  finally  into 
a  great  national  body,  whose  power  and  influence  will  tend  to 
shape  legislation  along  peace  lines  and  make  Representatives, 
Senators,  and  even  Presidents,  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Business 
is  with  us  because  it  cannot  prosper  except  in  times  of  peace :  labor 
is  with  us. because  it  bears  the  burden  and  foots  the  bill  of  war: 
the  farmer  is  with  us  because  war  decimates  his  customers  and 
devastates  the  fruit  of  his  labor ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  only 
material  considerations.  The  great  and  overshadowing  moral 
reason  why  every  well-meaning  man  and  woman  is  with  us  is 
that,  in  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  Peace  is  the  virtue  and 
war  the  crime  of  civilization."  So  it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  con- 
vince the  President  and  his  counselors  that  "  we  are  comings 
Father  William,  many  millions  strong." 

To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  cause 
of  international  justice  and  peace  the  evidence  already  at  hand  as 
to  the  world's  sentiment  regarding  it  seems  even  now  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  bold  dash,  by  any  democratic  government,  for  final  re- 
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years,  and  a  third  one  has  been  agreed  upon.  Through  these 
international  councils  all  the  governments  of  the  world  have  been 
committed  to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  aye,  even  obligatory 
arbitration,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitral  justice,  a  world  Supreme  Court.  It  is  absolutely  safe  to 
construe  this  action  of  the  allied  nations  as  a  mandate  for  further 
practical  steps  in  the  new  arena  of  world  politics.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  world  have  combined 
and  formed  an  Interparliamentary  Union  to  strive  for  permanent 
peace  by  arbitration,  and  already  more  than  2,000  members  of  the 
parliaments,  in  the  American  Congress  more  than  one-half  the 
total  membership,  belong  to  that  great  organization  which,  since 
its  birth  twenty  years  ago,  has  already  held  fifteen  international 
conferences.  Of  the  seven  meetings  of  this  union  of  lawmakers 
held  during  the  last  ten  years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  attend  six 
as  an  American  delegate,  namely,  those  of  Christiania,  1899; 
Vienna,  1903 ;  St.  Louis,  1904;  Brussels,  1905 ;  London,  1906,  and 
Berlin,  1908,  and  I  speak  from  personal  observation  when  I  say 
that  enlightened  Europe  expects  the  United  States  to  speak  the 
redeeming  word.  The  statesmen  of  that  continent  are  convinced 
of  our  disinterestedness  and  righteousness,  and  are,  therefore, 
willing  to  confide  in  and  trust  us.  Held  by  monarchs  in  thi  iron 
grasp  of  militarism,  they  cannot  free  tliemselves  and  look  to  de- 
mocracy for  salvation.  They  are  fully  conscious  of  the  power, 
wealth,  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  our  su- 
perior ability  to  compete  in  armaments  with  any  other  country; 
hence  the  olive  branch  held  out  by  an  American  President  would 
not  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  fear  or  weakness,  but  rather  as 
an  evidence  of  both  our  superior  greatness  and  our  genuine  love 
of  justice  and  peace.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  as  far  as  I  know 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  larger  countries  of  Europe 
from  personal  contact  with  their  representative  men,  no  monarch 
could  or  would  reject  an  American  offer  of  any  practical  peace 
agreement. 

Assured,  then,  of  a  cordial  reception  by  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many of  our  peace-offering,  and  of  its  enthusiastic  approval  by 
an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  and  con- 
scious of  its  inestimable  benefits  to  the  whole  human  family,  the 
United  States  has  a  mission  to  perform,  as  well  defiped  as  it  is 
sublime.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  a  President  who  is  in 
himself  the  embodiment  of  the  majesty  of  law,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  well  equipped  to  give  to  the  reign  of  law  that  wider 
scope  which  would  include  the  relations  between  governments  and 
peoples.  To  him  it  will  plainly  appear  as  the  manifest  destiny  of 
law-  The  gradual  extension  of  its  rule  from  families  to  com- 
munities,  from   communities   to   provinces,    from   provinces   to 
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States,  and  from  States  to  interstate  and  world-wide  relations,  so 
that  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other  may  be  regulated 
the  same  as  the  conduct  of  individuals,  is  an  evolution  as  inevitable 
as  is  the  progress  of  civilization  itself.  The  task,  we  are  confident, 
will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  eminent  jurist  who  is  now  Chief 
Magistrate  of  tlie  American  nation.  And  if  he  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  repeat  the  immortal  words  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 
"  Let  us  have  peace,"  adding  a  new  and  world-wide  significance 
to  them,  the  lustre  of  his  name  would  be  reflected  to  all  the  ages 
to  come  and  his  immortal  fame  would  be  more  securely  assured 
than  if  he  were  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battlefields. 

A  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  nations,  in  wild  alarm,  are  taking 
counsel  of  fear,  and  a  suicidal  rivalry  in  armaments  is  equally 
exhausting  the  resources  of  all  without  changing  their  relative 
strength  in  the  least.  The  people  are  groaning  both  under  the  in- 
sufferable burden  and  the  growing  danger  of  war,  and,  realizing 
that  there  can  neither  be  genuine  liberty  nor  real  happiness  as 
long  as  this  condition  lasts,  their  eyes  are  turned  hopefully  to 
Washington,  where  once  an  emancipator,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
struck  the  shackles  from  four  million  slaves.  The  hour  of  a  new 
emancipation  has  struck.  Will  another  President  immortalize 
himself  by  emancipating  all  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  war? 
May  an  affirmative  answer  be  recorded  at  the  next  Conference  at 
beautiful  Mohonk  Lake.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  editors,  and 
will  be  addressed  first  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  editor  of 
Current  Literature. 

WAR  AND  THE  YELLOW   NEWSPAPER 

ADDRESS   OF   MR.    EDWARD   J.    WHEELER 

The  last  enemy  to  be  conquered  by  the  Mohonk  Conference  and 
by  the  various  peace  conferences  throughout  the  country  will  be 
the  yellow  journal.  The  last  engine  of  war  to  be  converted 
wholly  to  the  purposes  of  peace  will  be  the  Webb  press.  The 
last  citadel  where  Bellona  and  Mars  will  make  their  final  stand 
will  be  in  the  editorial  sanctums  of  the  country,  and  the  last 
warrior  who  will  be  induced  to  forego  his  bloodthirstiness  will  be 
the  warrior  who  sheds  the  gore  of  his  fellow-beings  by  means  of 
a  fountain  t)en  and  a  blue  lead  pencil. 

I  think  that  it  is  apparent  to  all  students  of  national  interests 
that  the  yellow  press  of  our  countries  is  one  of  the  worst  menaces 
that  exists  to  the  peace  of  the  nations.  We  know  that  this  coun- 
try was  to  a  very  large  extent  forced  into  the  war  against  Spain 
by  the  yellow  press  of  the  country.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
reading  the  British  journals  of  the  last  six  or  eight  years  know 
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that  the  present  tension  between  that  nation  and  Germany  has 
been  brought  about  to  a  very  great  extent  by  those  journals  over 
in  London  that  have  made  it  their  mission  in  life  during  the  last 
few  years  to  teach  distrust  and  suspicion  of  everything  that  Ger- 
many does.  Now  this  is  so  not  because  the  editors  and  the  re- 
porters are  naturally  any  more  bloodthirsty  than  other  people. 
It  is  due  rather  to  facts  of  human  nature — not  merely  editorial 
nature,  but  human  nature  at  large.  For  it  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
there  is  a  special  news  interest  about  all  forms  of  sirife.  That  is 
why  even  the  conservative  press  of  the  country  devotes  every  day 
one  or  two  pages  to  athletic  contests.  It  is  strife  and  it  has  a 
news  interest  and  a  dramatic  value.  That  is  why  the  muck-raker 
receives  so  much  attention  in  season  and  out  of  season.  That  is 
why  so  large  a  space  in  the  papers  as  well  as  in  the  magazines  is 
devoted  to  politics,  and  that  is  why  so  much  is  devoted  to  crime. 
These  things  represent  strife  and  strife  has  a  news  value,  a  dra- 
matic interest,  that  the  editors  and  reporters  are  not  responsible 
for.  You  see  the  same  thing  on  the  stage.  Every  real  drama  of 
any  power  presents  in  every  act  and  in  every  scene  of  every  act  a 
development  of  strife,  of  some  sort  of  a  contest.  It  has  a  dramatic 
value  that  nothing  else  has  at  the  present  stage  of  evolution.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  give  any  real 
news  value  to  an  ordinary  session  of  a  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  Convention !  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  spiritual  inspiration  and  exaltation  in  a  Quaker  meeting; 
but  it  has  very  little  news  value  until  some  one  from  the  outside 
wanders  in  and  kicks  up  a  row.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  could  obtain  wide-spread  recognition 
from  the  daily  press,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  how.  If  my  friend, 
Richard  ,Watson  Gilder,  in  his  speech  to-night,  could  possibly 
forget  himself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassador from  China  a  "  heathen  Chinee  "  and  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang 
could  possibly  forget  his  urbanity  and  courtesy  and  respond,  call- 
ing Mr.  Gilder  "  an  Occidental  barbarian,"  and  then  the  Occident 
and  Orient  should  ei^age  in  a  personal  encounter,  you  would  have 
reporters  coming  here  from  all  directions  on  express  trains,  in 
automobiles,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Smiley's  injunction,  in  aeroplanes  and 
dirigible  balloons  in  order  to  get  all  the  details. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  English  language, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  has  described,  in  one  of  the  choruses 
in  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  the  birth  of  Aphrodite,  The  chorus  speaks 
about  Aphrodite  by  her  usual  title  of  Mother  of  Love,  and  also 
refers  to  her  as  the  Mother  of  Strife  and  demands  to  know  what 
business  she  had  being  born  in  the  midst  of  a  placid  sea,  with  the 
gentle  zephyrs  kirsing  the  surface  of  the  waters,  when  she  ought 
ot  have  been  born  amid  the  tumult  of  wind  and  wave,  with 
thunders  rolling  in  the  heavens,  inasmuch  as  when  she  came  into 
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the  world  she  brought  strife  and  tumult,  the  sacking  of  cities  and 
the  tread  of  armed  troops.  That  poem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  true 
to  life.  We  cannot  have  peace,  universal  peace,  until  all  the  pas- 
sions of  men  and  of  women  have  been  destroyed.  We  cannot 
have  universal  peace  as  long  as  we  have  love  or  jealousy  of  hatred 
or  avarice  or  any  of  the  other  passions  or  prejudices  that  are  in 
frail  human  nature. 

Well,  what  then  ?  Is  the  Mohonk  Conference  looking  forward 
to  some  impractical  Utopia?  Or  are  we  after  something  we  are 
unable  to  realize  until  human  nature  has  been  changed  and  the 
world  made  over  again?  Not  at  all,  for  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  conference  of  universal  peace;  this  is 
a  conference  of  international  arbitration.  Now  universal  peace 
and  international  arbitration  are  two  very  different  things.  It  is 
true  that  peace  is  the  dream  and  the  hope  that  probably  animates 
all  of  us  here  and  gives  us  an  impetus  to  the  work  being  done  at 
this  place ;  but  because  the  mariner  steers  his  course  by  the  North 
Star,  that  does  not  mean  that  he  expects  to  throw  his  cable  around 
one  of  the  stellar  protuberances  a  little  later  on  and  moor  his  ship 
up  against  the  star!  While  we  have  a  dream  and  hope  of  ulti- 
mate peace,  yet  we  are  striving  for  something  that  is  practical 
and  possible  of  realization  and  at  a  not  very  great  distance  of 
time.  The  wise  and  practical  mind  that  set  these  conferences  on 
foot  years  ago  saw  that,  and  has  not  steered  us  into  pursuit  of 
something  that  is  a  mere  dream  of  idealism!     (Applause.) 

Thk  Chairman:  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Mr. 
Frank  Chapin  Bray,  editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Publications. 

HOME   EDUCATION   REGARDING  THE   FRIENDSHIP 
OF  NATIONS 

ADDRESS   OF    MR.    FRANK    CHAPIN    BRAY 

In  the  course  of  a  number  of  personal  interviews  with  leadinc^ 
Progressives  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  last  spring,  two 
phases  of  opinion  regarding  peace  propaganda  came  out.  Both 
were  interesting  because  they  made  the  same  point,  namely,  that 
the  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in  securing  world  organiza- 
tion for  peace,  if  that  is  ever  to  come,  and  that  to  take  such  leader- 
ship the  United  States  should  by  every  possible  means  educate 
itself.  They  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  expected  Uncle  Sam 
to  try  to  lead  Emperor  William  and  King  Edward  up  to  the  peace 
trough  and  make  them  drink,  nor  that  they  considered  us  pre- 
pared to  lead  as  yet.  They  did  mean  to  suggest  that  to  us  was 
the  opportunity  given  and  upon  us  was  the  duty  imposed  to  fi-. 
ourselves  to  lead  the  world  toward  peace.     The  two  phases  of 
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opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  were  expressed  by  the  We-Can't- 
Do-Its  and  the  You-Must-Do-Its. 

The  We-Can't-Do-Its  said:  You  Americans  may  not  easily 
understand  why  no  European  power  can  really  assume  the  lead  or 
allow  any  other  European  power  to  assume  the  lead,  but  such  is 
the  fact.  A  congeries  of  jealousies,  race  antagonisms,  legacies 
of  wars,  caste,  environment,  traditions,  history,  complicate  the 
problem  to  distraction.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there 
might  be  a  danger  in  extending  peace  propaganda  too  openlv 
throughout  Europe,  so  many  European  ruling  families  are  inter- 
related by  marriage  and  mutually  vested  as  monarchs.  Suppose 
they  should  compact  for  peace  as  a  kind  of  popular  concession  to 
their  subjects  merely  to  intrench  themselves  more  strongly  than 
ever  against  encroachments  of  democratic  institutions  on  their 
prerogatives?  No,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  Euro- 
pean conditions,  the  growth  of  centuries,  off  hand,  and  demand 
of  us  what  we  cannot  do. 

The  You-Must-Do-Its  said:  With  the  United  States  it's  dif- 
ferent. You  are  free  to  take  a  comparatively  disinterested  initia- 
tive among  nations  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  on  the  principle  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  cause 
of  peace  itself.  You  are  equally  free  to  educate  your  sovereign  peo- 
ple to  the  point  of  taking  such  leadership  intelligently  and  main- 
taining it.  We  look  to  you  for  that  education  and  leadership  as  a 
democratic  people  which  will  in  time  react  upon  and  help  to 
educate  our  European  populace  toward  peace  along  with  social 
progress.  I  wondered  whether  the  European  mind  understood  us 
better  than  we  did  ourselves  or  was  merely  idealizing  us. 

I  have  paraphrased  the  substance  of  a  half-dozen  interviews 
with  editors,  public  and  professional  men  in  order  to  present  a 
foreign  point  of  view  that  was  at  least  interesting.  They  were 
extraordinarily  interested  to  know  about  every  counteracting  in- 
fluence to  unthinking,  misinformed  and  prejudiced  opinion  which 
has  been  organized  among  us.  Education  on  both  sides  is  obvi- 
ously the  constant  need. 

Toward  the  education  of  our  own  people,  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion, a  system  of  popular  education,  has  accomplished  something 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  in  brief  to  this  Conference. 

The  home  reading  branch  of  the  Institution  enrolls  readers  each 
year  for  a  course  consisting  of  four  books  and  a  monthly  magazine 
of  special  character.  These  readers  become  members  of  classes 
in  a  four-years'  course  of  reading,  the  larger  proportion  as  indi- 
vidual readers,  others  grouping  themselves  in  local  circles,  of 
which  there  are  some  1,500  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in 
several  foreign  lands.  Approximately  10,000  readers  are  en- 
rolled each  year.  Statistics  have  been  compiled  which  show  that 
a  class  of  25,000  readers  will  contain  7,250  men  and   17,750 
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women.  The  ages  will  range  from  15  to  80  years, — 15,000  of 
them  between  20  and  40.  Almost  every  occupation  will  be  repre- 
sented, home-makers  predominating,  professional  persons  and 
salaried  employees  being  represented  in  almost  equal  numbers. 
Chautauqua  readers  are  thus  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizenship, 
persons  who  are  willing  to  take  some  pains  to  become  intelligent— 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  thought  on  both 
sides  of  great  questions  of  their  time  as  far  as  educators  and  spe- 
cialists can  translate  their  professional  lingo  into  plain  English. 
In  a  word  this  is  University  Extension  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Many  clubs  and  other  organizations  besides  those  which  call  them- 
selves Chautauqua  Circles  use  parts  or  all  of  the  reading  material 
in  a  given  year;  the  magazine  also  circulates  extensively  in  the 
popular  magazine  field  emphasizing  the  Chautauqua  Idea  of  Sys- 
tematic Reading  for  Genuine  Home  Culture.  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion publishes  and  conducts  the  entire  reading  course  on  an  edu- 
cational budget  not  for  private  profit. 

In  1905  we  added  an  International  Peace  Day,  May  i8th.  the 
Hague  anniversary,  to  the  list  of  Memorial  Days  recommended  to 
classes  for  celebration  during  the  year.  The  first  request  for  a 
detailed  program  for  an  appropriate  celebration  came  from  the 
C.  L.  S.  C.  Department  of  a  Woman's  Club  at  Marshalltown, 
Iowa ;  the  Circle  at  Belfast,  Maine,  sent  in  the  first  report  of  a 
celebration,  and  the  Circle  at  East  Corinth,  Maine,  was  the  first 
to  arrange  for  a  special  Peace  Sunday  in  December  in  addition  to 
the  May  Peace  Day. 

A  detailed  program  of  exercises  for  the  day  was  published  for 
the  use  of  Circles  that  year  and  new  suggestive  programs  have 
been  added  each  year  since.  A  circular  was  also  sent  to  circles 
asking  them  to  discuss  at  their  meetings  and  report  answers  to  this 
question : 

"  If  you  had  the  responsibility  of  spending  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  the  price  of  one  battleship,  how.  could  you  use  it  so  as  to 
express  most  widely  the  spirit  of  *  human  brotherhood '  put  inio 
practice  ?" 

(This  was  the  year  in  which  we  presented  a  study  of  European 
conditions  under  the  title,  "  Social  Progress  in  Europe  "  in  which, 
of  course,  the  burdens  of  armament  necessarily  were  brought 
out.) 

The  variety  of  schemes  reported  indicated  wide  discussion  and 
plenty  of  better  things  to  spend  the  seven  millions  of  dollars  on. 
An  Oklahoma  set  of  suggestions  was  grouped  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  "  raising  the  standard  of  life."  It  was  interesting  to  note 
several  suggestions  of  endowment  for  amusements  or  recreation. 
The  Circle  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  invited  ministers,  business  men, 
editors,  college  professors,  and  high  school  teachers  to  discuss  the 
question  and  voted  to  devote  the  seven  millions  to  (i)  special 
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ministers  of  arbitration,  (2)  preservation  and  planting  of  forests, 
(3)  industrial  schools  with  scholarships,  (4)  good  homes  at  fair 
prices  for  factory  towns. 

In  the  reading  course  for  1907  and  1908,  our  American  Year 
of  topics,  we  published  John  Graham  Brooks's  studies  called  "  As 
Others  See  Us,"  a  study  of  foreign  criticism  of  American  life 
and  institutions, — ^a  wholesome  shower  bath  for  overheated  jingos ; 
John  R.  Commons's  "  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,"  a  sane, 
broad  expert  study  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  American 
people,  also  originally  written  for  us ;  and  an  edition  of  "  Newer 
Ideals  of  Peace  "  by  Jane  Addams,  one  of  our  General  Educational 
Council,  in  which  as  you  know,  from  her  experience,  she  points 
out  that  we  can  learn  from  foreigners  who  are  our  fellow  citizens 
if  we  only  have  the  will  to  try,  and  points  out  the  passing  of  the 
war  virtues  in  an  industrial  civilization  like  our  era.  The  char- 
acter of  these  studies  has  subsequently  become  widely  known  in 
the  general  book  field.  They  were  first  of  all  Chautauqua  Course 
material  calculated  to  educate  readers  toward  that  breadth  of  view 
and  understanding  among  peoples  and  nations  which  is,  if  not 
a  sixth  sense,  somewhat  of  a  new  sense,  an  International  Sense, 
Twentieth  Century  Common  Sense,  let  us  say. 

As  prescribed  readings  thousands  of  persons  who  might  not 
have  chosen  them  from  out  the  mass  of  publishers'  products,  actu- 
ally did  read  them  carefully  and  have  them  to-day  in  their  home 
Ubraries.  One  who  can  read  these  three  topics  in  succession  as 
handled  by  Brooke,  Commons,  and  Miss  Addams  without  getting 
new  visions  of  international  possibilities  of  peaceful  achievements 
for  human  kind  must  be  exceedingly  sodden. 

Some  curious  reports  were  received.  From  Alabama  came  a 
letter,  for  example,  saying:  "I  have  tried  an  experiment  as  the 
result  of  my  interest  in  '  Races  and  Immigrants.'  I  wrote  a  little 
play  bringing  in  the  various  immigrants  to  be  welcomed  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  Miss  Columbia  with  provision  for  introducing  patriotic 
songs  and  it  is  to  be  presented  by  the  High  School  students  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  the  young  people 
establish  firmly  a  friendly  attitude  toward  foreigners.  We  have 
many  Italians  here  who  work  in  the  mining  plants.  There  are  four 
of  these  plants  which  mine  iron  ore  on  the  surface,  so  we  already 
have  the  immigrant  problem  with  us,  and  this  old  town  has  seen 
a  gnood  deal  of  American  history.  If  only  a  little  of  Miss  Addams' 
'  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace '  could  have  been  put  into  public  senti- 
ment before  our  civil  war,  how  much  our  country  might  have 
gained  from  the  absence  of  that  tragedy."  We  questioned 
whether  our  southern  friend  was  not  indulging  in  a  WCe  bit  of 
exaggeration.  Oddly  enough  another  Circle  reporter  bom  in  re- 
construction days,  wrote  almost  identically  the  same  sentiment: 
"  That  Civil  War  ought  never  to  have  been  and  if  only  a  little  of 
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Miss  Addams*  *  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace '  could  have  been  put  into 
public  sentiment  at  that  time  it  would  not  have  been. 

Three  circles  in  an  Iowa  town  mct'together  to  share  in  a  Peace 
Day  program  and  a  banquet.  Roll-call  was  responded  to  by 
recitations  of  an  appropriate  character.  One  member  presented 
a  review  of  Miss  Addams'  book, — ^the  company  san^  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes'  "  Hymn  of  Peace/'  and  in  their  new  born  enthusiasm 
for  peace  of  all  kinds  the  list  of  toasts  at  the  banquet  included: 
Peace  in  the  Home,  Peace  in  Women's  Clubs,  The  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  The  Chile-Argentine  Treaty,  As  Others  See  Us,  and  Peace 
Among  Neighbors. 

This  year  we  felt  that  Chautauqua  readers  had  been  more  or 
less  educated  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
world  movement  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
difficulties.  The  subject  was  emphasized  by  lectures  on 
the  Summer  Assembly  program  at  Chautauqua  last  season.  The 
first  session  of  the  Esperanto  Association  of  North  America  was 
held  at  Chautauqua  during  that  season  and  a  second  session  will  be 
held  there  this  year.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  have  about  the 
chances  of  Esperanto  becoming  a  universal  language,  it  is  certain 
that  Esperanto  propagandists  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
propagandists  for  international  unity  and  brotherhood  whom  one 
can  meet. 

In  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Course  for  this  year  an  edition  of 
Reich's  "  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe  "  gave  our  readers,  in 
historical  perspective,  striking  analyses  of  unvarnished  causes  of 
wars  as  well  as  emphatic  statements  of  that  prevalent  opinion 
which  declares  the  impossibility  of  a  "  United  States  of  Europe." 
At  the  same  time  we  projected  as  the  leading  magazine  series  of 
the  home  reading  year  a  symposium  of  articles  under  the  title 
"The  Friendship  of  Nations:  International  Peace  or  War?" 
The  list  of  titles  and  authors  will  best  indicate  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  this  material : 

The  European  Equilibrium  and  the  Peace  of  the  World,  and 
Danger  Points  Around  the  Globe  by  Victor  S.  Yarros,  foreign 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald;  The  Story  of  the  Peace 
Movement  by  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society ;  Armies  the  Real  Promoters  of  Peace  by  Col.  W. 
C.  Church  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal;  The  Human  Harvest 
by  President  David  Starr  Jordan ;  International  Aspects  of  Social- 
ism by  A.  N.  Simons,  editor  International  Socialist  Review;  WTiat 
is  International  Law  ?  by  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  dean  of  the  Yale 
Law  School ;  The  Sanction  of  International  Law  by  Elihu  Root ; 
Mqdem  Economic  Forces  Against  War  by  Charles  A.  Conant,  the 
financial  expert;  The  Family  of  Nations  in  Conference  at  the 
Hague  by  William  I.  Hull  of  Swarthmore;  Internationalism  as 
an  Ideal  for  the  Youth  of  America  bv  W.  T.  Stead ;  The  Litera- 
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ture  of  the  Peace  Movement  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  A  Peace 
Perspective  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

As  supplementary  reading  we  had  a  Library  Shelf  Department 
of  quotations  from  Andrew  D.  White  on  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
Founder  of  International  Law ;  Baroness  von  Suttner's  "  Lay 
Down  Your  Arms,"  etc.,  reviews  of  books  like  Bloch's  **  Future 
of  War,"  a  description  of  the  War  and  Peace  Museum  at  Lucerne, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles  and  study  suggestions  grouped 
about  the  main  topic. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  questionaire  was  sent  out : 

To  the  President  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle: 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  this  month  is  centering  about  the 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  and  the  Second 
National  Peace  Congress,  the  editor  of  The  Chautauquan  asks 
for  prompt  reply  on  the  accompanying  return  postcard,  to  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Does  your  Circle  intend  to  observe  International  Peace  Dav, 
May  i8th? 

2.  If  so  what,  in  general,  are  your  plans? 

3.  Have  any  of  your  members  been  able  to  attend  the  National 
Peace  Congress  in  Chicago,  May  3-5  ? 

4.  Have  you  held  special  Peace  exercises  at  any  time  in  past 
years?    If  so,  when? 

5  Have  you  arranged  to  publish  in  local  papers  any  peace 
material  such  as  that  contained  in  The  Chautauquan  or  in  the 
pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion, already  referred  to  in  the  Round  Table,  or  have  you  in  any 
way  helped  to  give  the  Peace  Movement  publicity? 

You  will  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  very  admirable 
article  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
March,  which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation,  501  West  ii6th  street,  New  York  City.  You 
can  secure  copies  of  this  article  without  charge  upon  request. 

A  few  typical  replies  only  can  be  quoted. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y..  "We  have  carefully  considered  the  articles 
and  have  read  supplementary  articles  on 
the  subjects.  However,  we  have  done 
nothing  further  considering  that  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  says  '  the  way  to  keep 
peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war*  and 
every  nation  is  building  *  Dreadnaughts ' 
to  the  impoverishment  of  some,  Peace 
Conferences  are  not  very  practical." 

Buckingham,  Pa.     "We  shall  have  the  Peace  Day  exercises. 

Have  observed  the  day  every  year." 

Creston.  I  a.  "  Our  circle  had  a  Peace  Day  program  at 

the  home  of  Mrs. and  invited  the 

other  Circles  of  the  city  to  attend." 
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Moosic,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Colfax,  III. 
Steelton,  Pa. 

Peru,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ala. 

COUDERSPORT,   Pa. 


"  We  follow  the  programs  but  have  no  pub- 
lic meetings." 

"  A  sermon  on  the  subject  will  be  preached 
in  our  church  on  the  preceding  Sunday." 

'*  We  shall  send  for  copies  of  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son's article  and  distribute  them  among 
our  friends." 

"  Have  used  material  for  oration  in  high 
school  contest." 

"  Expect  to  secure  local  publication  of 
articles  and  notice  Peace  Day  in  my 
church  (Presbyterian). 

"  Our  Circle  will  observe  Peace  Day,  using 
articles  from  The  Friendship  of  Nations' 
series.  Our  program  is  posted  in  the 
City  Library." 

"  I  will  have  an  article  in  the  Standard 
(local  paper)." 

"  Have  arranged  to  furnish  three  local 
papers  with  peace  material  for  publica- 
tion." 


To  further  stimulate  interest  we  made  this  suggestion  for  the 
closing  program  of  the  reading  year  in  June :  "  Let  every  member 
try  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  a  *  United  States  of  the  World,' 
showing  as  many  interesting  possibilities  which  would  result  from 
such  a  Federation  as  his  imagination  can  conjure  up.  The  best 
one  of  the  circle  papers  could  be  read  and  one  or  more  published 
in  the  local  paper."  A  premium  reading  course  has  been  offered 
for  the  best  paper  (limited  to  2,000  words)  sent  to  us  by  any 
member. 

Altogether  it  is  safe  to  say  that  after  this  year  of  Chautauqua 
reading  those  of  both  sexes  whom  we  call  Chautauquans,  could 
qualify  as  delegates  to  any  war  or  peace  conference  which  should 
insist  on  an  educational  qualification  for  voting. 

We  like  to  think  that  they  have  been  getting  the  right  kind  of 
"  preparation  for  war."  Other  kinds  were  described  in  "  The 
Letters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy,"  you  know,  as  follows :  "  When 
a  gentleman  are  looking  for  Peace  he  buy  a  dash-hound,  which  are 
a  sweet,  low-down  dog  with  a  tame  appetite.  When  a  gentleman 
are  looking  for  War  he  buy  a  bull-dog,  which  are  a  earnest  mam- 
mal with  a  Roosevelt  temperature.  A  nation  hunting  for  Peace 
with  a  Navy  are  like  a  gentleman  with  a  bull-dog  trying  to  make 
friends.     He  might,  but  will  he?"     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  formal  discussion  of  the  evening  will 
be  closed  by  Dr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editof  of  the  Century, 
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THE  PASSING  OF  WAR 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

One  must  think  ill  indeed  of  mankind  who  holds  that  the  heroes 
of  war  are  praised  merely  because  they  kill.  Ah  no!  Read  the 
brief  annals  of  Robert  Shaw,  how  loath  he  was  to  go  forth  to  battle 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  colored  men;  how  solemn  his  self- 
surrender  ;  with  what  heavy  heart  he  turned  his  back  on  all  that 
makes  life  dearest;  how  sacrificial  his  death,  after  a  night  of 
lonely  musings — a  true  patriot's  Gethsemane.  Read  his  brief 
annals  and  say  whether  you  think  the  noble  monument  of  Saint 
Gaudens  on  Boston  Common  too  magnificent  a  memorial  of  a 
beautiful  soul  enraptured  of  the  Eternal. 

It  was  not  because  he  killed  that  we  hold  dear  Washington  the 
soldier,  or  Lee  the  great  general, — never  greater  than  in  defeat, — 
or  Lincoln  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  remember  that  the 
fighter  of  land  or  sea — that  the  true-hearted  sailor,  private,  or 
captain — dedicates  his  life  to  an  idea,  the  idea  of  a  cause,  of  a 
country,  which  is  itself  a  cause.  His  blood  is  poured  a  willing 
sacrifice.  He  risks  all  for  honor,  for  duty,  for  the  idea.  He  is 
ready  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

We  honor  him  in  death ;  and  if  he  lives  we  reward  him  with  a 
nation's  gratitude.  We  remember  with  praise  not  only  the  swift 
decision,  the  stern  resolution,  the  fierce  energy  of  battle,  but  the 
more  trying  heroism  of  a  Valley  Forge.  We  remember  the 
soldierly  generosity  of  the  conqueror  at  Appomatox,  and  no  less 
the  dignity  of  the  conquered.  We  remember  the  long  years  of 
agony  of  him,  the  tenderest  heart  that  ever  sent  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  fellow  countrymen  to  bloody  graves,  and  who  did  it  for 
the  sacred  purpose  of  preserving  for  the  New  World  and  for 
humanity  the  everlasting  boon  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

Some  of  us  in  this  roorri  remember  too  well  the  days  of  heroic 
self-dedication  in  the  time  and  circumstance  of  war  to  believe 
that  war  is  always  and  altogether  ignoble.  Christ  did  indeed  com- 
mand that  the  sword  should  be  put  up,  yet  he  himself  it  was  that 
scourged  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple,  and  at  his  sup- 
posed tomb  to-day  Turkish  soldiers  are  required  to  keep  Chris- 
tians from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  War  has  two  faces.  One  of  them  angelic  ;  the  other  satanic. 
War  may  nourish  virtues ;  but  also  it  is  the  parent  of  every  vice 
and  cruelty  imder  the  sun. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  preach  the  vir- 
tues of  courage  to  the  descendants  of  warriors — ^and  such  descen- 
dants we  all  are.  The  praise  of  battle  heroes  is  in  danger  of  being 
overdone.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  recognized  at  Washington, 
in  the  newly  unveiled  monument  to  Longfellow,  that  America  has 
had  at  least  one  world-author.     Perhaps  in  time  it  will  be  a  matter 
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there  of  public  record  that  America  has  had  more  than  one  such 
author.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  not  only  our  poets  but  our 
philosophers,  jurists,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  all  who  have  served 
greatly  their  fellow-men  in  the  ways  of  peace  are  honored  there 
in  the:  same  proportion  as  are  already  our  great  men  of  war. 

Brave  and  well  trained  soldiers  and  sailors  we  will  alwaprs  need 
as  a  foreign  and  home  police ;  but  as  the  duel  between  individuals 
in  civilized  countries  is  gradually  falling  into  disrepute,  so  in  the 
evolution  of  humanity  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  cease 
to  exist  between  nations  that  call  themselves  civilized. 

War,  in  our  day,  represents  very  largely  two  things — swinish, 
national  selfishness  and  inordinate  national  self-conceit.  That  is, 
it  represents  the  insistence,  at  all  hazards,  upon  some  selfish  na- 
tional advantage,  and  it  stands  for  the  conviction  that  one's  own 
view  of  a  subject  is  the  only  view  admissible.  In  the  present  state 
of  science  and  public  education  as  well  as  of  intercommunication, 
such  insistence  and  such  conceit,  while  deeply  human,  are  known 
to  be  unsocial,  uncivilized  and  untenable.  ,War,  in  our  day,  repre- 
sents something  else — ^namely,  a  disgraceful  failure  of  statesman- 
ship. 

With  the  increasing  cost  of  war,  and  of  suspended  war  which 
we  call  an  armed  peace,  and  which  some  countries  are  carrying 
to-day  to  the  point  of  international  hari-kari;  with  the  increase 
of  trade  in  merchandise  and  in  thought  among  the  nations;  and 
with  the  growth  in  its  destructiveness,  war  becomes  a  most  fearful 
and  incongruous  menace.  In  a  word,  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  is  becoming  more  and  more  inconsistent 
with  the  economic  conditions  of  our  times,  and  with  the  growing 
solidarity  of  men  and  of  peoples.  Wars  even  among  the  most 
civilized  nations  are  not  likely  soon  to  cease  altogether;  but  as 
sure  as  time  moves,  war  is  doomed. 

The  various  steps  which  are  steadily  leading  to  the  extinction 
of  war  have  been  most  interestingly  recorded  in  this  Conference, 
by  the  highest  experts.  There  is  just  a  single  device  looking 
toward  such  extinction  which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned :  namely, 
international  copyright.  This  act  of  justice  between  the  nations 
is  not  a  slight  factor  in  the  making  of  international  good-wilL 
America  was  late  in  doing  justly  by  the  authors  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  some  years  ago,  the  authors  of  America,  uniting  with 
the  publishers,  prevailed  upon  the  Congress  to  establish  in  law 
the  moral  principle  involved  in  international  copyright ;  and  while 
America's  method  is  not  as  liberal  as  that  of  some  other  nations, 
the  Congress  that  lately  adjourned  greatly  increased  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  foreign  writers  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  it 
is  contemplated  in  the  tariflF  bill  before  the  present  Congress  to 
largely  revise  the  tariff  on  Art.     I  wish  the  tariff  might  at  once 
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be  entirely  reixiovecl,  on  all  objects  of  .genuine  art,  and  it  is  td 
be  hoped  that  with  the  advance  of  intelligence  among  our  constitu- 
encies and  our  Congressmen  this  may  yet  be  accomplished,  but 
the  removal  which  is  proposed,  with  a  limit  of  twenty  years,  is  a 
great  and  notable  advance.  It  tends  definitely  to  international 
good  feeling,  and  so  to  the  peace  of  nations. 

And  may  we  not  hope  as,  under  such  growingly  favorable  regu- 
lations, the  various  countries  of  the  world  not  only  do  business 
together  to  a  greater  extent,  but  come  to  know  better  the  mind 
and  art  and  soul  of  each  and  all^  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  fools  and  demogogues  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  us  went  to  see  a  Spaniard's 
pictures  in  their  recent  New  York  exhibition,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  saw  them  in  other  American  cities. 
I  do  not  think  the  sight  of  these  gay  and  splendid  canvases  has 
stirred  in  our  hearts  a  desire  to  do  injury  to  tiie  land  of  Cervantes 
and  Sorolla.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  art 
and  literature  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Italy  and  France,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Germans,  and  our  brethren  the  British,  the  less  we  will 
feel  like  dropping  dynamite  bombs  from  aerial  cruisers  into  the 
peopled  streets  and  the  precious  galleries  and  libraries  of  their 
capital  cities;  the  more  we  will  desire  to  substitute  the  methods 
of  arbitration  for  the  means  of  destruction. 

Is  established  peace  to  be  dull,  tiresome,  unheroic !  Certainly  not 
a  reasonably,  not  insanely  armed  peace,  wherein  a  League  of  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  nations  shall  compel  the  recalci- 
trants to  "  keep  the  peace  of  the  world."  Such  a  peace  might  even 
aflford  amusement  for  a  nature  as  fiery  as  that  of  our  recent  Pres- 
ident, for  there  might  be  some  of  the  fun  of  fight  in  it — strictly  in 
the  interest  of  permanent  tranquility.  Not  dull  should  be  a  peace 
with  a  Supreme  Court  whose  decrees  would  be  enforced  by  the 
navies  of  the  world.  It  will  indeed  be  a  long  time  before  the 
habit  of  peaceful  arbitration  or  the  custom  of  adjudication  by  a 
world  tribunal  will  be  able  to  eliminate  all  opportunity  for  human 
heroism,  and  the  sturdy  virtues  of  every  day  life.  Too  easily  the 
quick  blow  is  praised,  rather  than  the  noble  repression.  There  is 
much  good  and  dangerous  work  to  be  done  in  this  world  without 
the  waste  and  wounding  of  war.  It  will  be  a  long  day  before  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revive  abolished  war  in  order  to  restore  man- 
kind to  a  normal  condition  of  bravery  and  endurance.  And  when 
it  comes  to  that  there  are  tribes  of  earth  which  have  been  fighting 
furiously  for  all  the  centuries  and  which  do  not  seem  to  grow 
wiser  or  nobler  by  the  process.  If  fighting  alone  were  a  means 
of  grace  the  inhabitants  of  certain  mountain  districts  of  these 
United  States  should  be  among  our  most  desirable  citizens,  and 
the  population  of  the  lowlands  should  be  flocking  there  to  learn 
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civilization  from  the  feudists  who  prefer  assassination  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  a  somewhat  obscure  poet  put  this  idea  of  the 
heroism  of  peace  briefly  into  rhyme  and  with  your  indulgence  I 
will  close  these  remarks  by  reading: 

IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE 

Twas  said :    **  When  roll  of  drum  and  battle's  roar 

Shall  cease  upon  the  earth,  O,  then  no  more 

The   deed,  the   race,   of  heroes   in   the  land." 

But  scarce  that  word  was  breathed  when  one  small  hand 

Lifted  victorious  o'er  a  giant  wrong 

That  had  its  victims  crushed  through  ages  long; 

Some  woman  set  her  pale  and  quivering  face, 

Firm  as  a  rock,  against  a  man's  disgrace; 

A  little  child  suffered  in  silence  lest 

His  savage  pain  should  wound  a  mother's  breast; 

Some  quiet  scholar  dung  his  gauntlet  down 

And   risked,   in   Truth's  great   name,   the   synod's    frown; 

A  civic  hero,  in  the  calm  realm  of  laws. 

Did  that  which  suddenly  drew  a  world's  applause; 

And  one  to  the  pest  his  lithe  young  body  gave 

That  he  a  thousand  thousand  lives  might  save. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  recognizes  His  Excellency,  the 
Chinese  Minister. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

REMARKS   OF   DR.    WU    TING    FANG 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  to  apologize  for  speaking  the 
second  time  here,  but  after  the  statement  I  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  address  the  other  day  and  some  remarks,  or  rather  opin- 
ions expressed  by  subsequent  speakers,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  make  a  short  explanation. 

In  the  closing  sentences  of  my  address  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
compulsory  arbitration  would  soon  become  the  law  of  nations. 
One  or  two  subsequent  speakers  said  that  arbitration  must  be 
voluntary  and  cannot  be  compulsory.  I  find  now  that  the  proposi- 
tion I  made  is  ahead  of  the  time.  When  Wilberforce  proposed 
the  opposition  of  slavery  was  it  received  with  approbation?  It 
was  pooh-poohed,  ridiculed  as  the  dream  of  a  dreamer:  but  it 
was  carried  out  afterward.  When  the  great  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  proposed  to  give  freedom  to  the  negro  race  how  w^as  it 
received  ?  It  was  said  to  be  impractical,  but  it  was  done  after- 
wards. So,  therefore,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  say  that  my 
proposition  as  to  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  little  ahead  of  the 
tirhe ;  but  let  me  say  this,  before  a  child  can  run,  he  must  learn  to 
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walk.  It  is  natural  that  arbitration  must  be  voluntary,  at  first, 
that  it  must  be  submitted  by  nations.  But  you  know  there  are 
means  of  compelling  them.  It  is  now  a  law  of  natioiis  not  to 
supply  coal  to  nations  at  war  or  allow  them  the  ports  as  a  basis  of 
operations.  One  gentleman  to-day  advocated  the  international 
boycotting  of  nations  engaged  in  war.  These  and  similar  means 
have  the  effect  of  compelling  people  to  hesitate  a  little  before  they 
engage  in  war,  and  not  to  rush  heedlessly  into  war  without  first 
thinking  about  arbitration. 

You  are  a  great  nation.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
in  entering  into  arbitration  treaties  with  different  nations,  and 
since  I  came  here,  last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  concluding  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  your  nation  and  it  is  now  in  operation.  So, 
we  are  in  a  sense  bound,  in  case  of  dispute  between  your  nation 
and  ours,  to  that  arbitration  treaty.  It  is  hoped  the  time  will  soon 
come — and  I  hope  you  and  I  will  see  it, — when  not  only  voluntary 
arbitration  will  be  resorted  to,  but  also  compulsory  arbitration 
will  be  the  rule.  Then  there  will  be  universal  peace  prevailing  in 
the  world,  and  all  people  living  in  brotherhood  verified  by  our 
maxim  in  which  Confucius  said,  "  We  are  all  brothers  within  the 
four  seas!"     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  the  final  report  by  the 
Business  Committee  of  the  Conference  by  its  Chairman,  Prof. 

KiRCHWEY. 

Prof.  Kirchwey  :  The  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  exceed- 
ingly brief  in  deference  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Two  matters 
have  been  brought  forward,  which  I  am  requested  to  announce, — 
.one  of  them  merely  a  matter  of  news,  and  the  other  calling  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Conference. 

The  item  of  news  is  that  the  International  and  Universal  Peace 
Congress  this  year  will  meet  in  Stockholm,  the  end  of  August 
and  the  first  week  in  September;  it  is  highly  desirable  that  as 
many  of  the  friends  of  arbitration  as  find  themselves  in  Europe 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm  at  that  time  shall  present  them- 
selves and  participate  in  its  proceedings. 

The  Conference  will  recall  that  at  its  first  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, Prof.  Samuel  T.  Button  of  Columbia  University,  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  National  Council  of  Peace  and  Arbitration. 
The  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  and  the 
Business  Committee  referred  it  for  consideration  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee, to  confer  with  Prof.  Button.  After  careful  consi(Jeration 
of  tfie  matter  I  am  asked  to  report  the  following  resolution  and 
to  move  its  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  be  authorized  to  appoint 
in  the  near  future  a  Committee  of  Ten.  of  which  he  shall  be  one,  to  con- 
sider the  advi«5nh'litv  of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace;  the 
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determination  of  the  number,  constitution,  and  work  of  the  Council  being 
subject  to  the  dilscretion  of  the  Committee. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  Chairman:    Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  attending  these  conferences  for  many  years  cannot  but  to- 
night remember  one  who  will  never  meet  with  us  again  in  the 
body, — Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows, — whose  consecration  to  his  serv- 
ice, whose  spirit  of  humanity,  whose  broad  experience  and  whose 
common  sense  made  him  always  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  trusted 
leader.  It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  at  least  this  brief  recog- 
nition of  his  memory  and  his  name  was  fitting  before  we  separate. 

But  I  have  arisen  for  another  purpose  also,  to  perform  a  difficult 
and  yet  a  glad  duty ;  to  speak  not  to  you  but  for  you,  and  in  my 
own  name  and  in  yours  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Smiley  and 
his  brother  and  their  wives  for  that  which  has  been  rendered  to  us. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  I  shall  not  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  the  house,  or  of  the  comfort  that  comes  perilously 
near  being  dangerous  luxury,  nor  of  the  joy  of  our  temporary 
companionships  here,  nor  of  the  rest  that  we  get.  If  you  wish  to 
know,  Mr.  Smiley,  what  I  think  of  these  things,  look  back  at  past 
reports  and  read  what  other  men  have  said  and  believe  that  we  say 
those  things  over  again. 

My  own  gratitude  is  for  another  cause.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  hardly  realize  how  great  and  fundamental  a  task  we  are  en-^ 
gaged  in :  we  say  it  is  tfie  substitution  of  law  for  war ;  but  it  is* 
much  more  than  that.  War  never  settled  a  question  of  justice  in 
all  human  history.  It  has  settled  some  questions  justly,  but  never 
a  question  of  justice.  All  that  war  can  ever  do  or  ever  has  done 
is  to  settle  which  of  two  powers  is  the  more  powerful.  The  sur- 
render of  Lord  Comwalhs  did  not  prove  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  tax  America :  it  simply  proved  Great  Britain  was  not 
strong  enough  to  tax  America.  The  surrender  of  General  Lee  at 
Apjwmatox  Court  House  did  not  prove  that  a  state  had  no  right 
to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  it  proved  no  state  had  the 
power  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  merely  to  change* the  method 
by  which  questions  between  nations  shall  be  settled:  what  we  arc 
trying  to  do  is  to  change  the  questions  themselves,  to  substitute 
for  the  old  question,  What  is  the  greater  power?  the  new  ques- 
tion. Which  has  justice  on  its  side? 

What  is  this  controversy  that  we  hear  about  between  Germany 
and  England?     Is  it  a  question  which  of  these  powers  is  right? 
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Why,  there  is  no  question  of  righteousness  between  them  at  all ; 
no  question  has  arisen.  Germany  is  afraid  England  will  be  more 
powerful  than  Germany ;  England  is  afraid  Germany  will  be  more 
powerful  than  England!  Each  country  fears  the  other  and  each 
is  adding  to  its  armaments:  what  for?  That  it  may  maintain  its 
justice?    No,  that  it  may  maintain  its  strength. 

What  we  are  trying  here  to  do  is  to  substitute  for  the  old  ques- 
tion. What  is  power?  the  new  question.  Where  is  justice?  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  we  cannot  change  human  nature.  That  is 
what  we  here  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  change  human 
nature;  to  change  the  point  of  view;  to  make  our  children 
see,  to  make  our  fellow-countrymen  see,  and  what  is  most 
difficult  of  all,  to  make  ourselves  see  that  the  question 
of  justice  is  always  more  important  than  the  qut^stion 
of  power.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  erase  from  the  world 
the  motto,  Might  makes  right,  and  write  in  its  place  that,  through 
God,  Right  makes  might!     (Applause.) 

Now  I  thank  Mr.  Smiley  that  he  has  called  me  here  to  take  part 
in  so  great  a  service  as  this.  I  thank  Mr.  Smiley  because  he  has 
pointed  to  me  the  door  of  so  great  an  opportunity ;  because  by 
bringing  us  together  and  creating  our  own  opinion,  and  then  by 
reflection  and  echo  creating  the  opinion  of  others  he  has  made 
possible  this  world  change  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish. For  I  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Lynch  with  all  his  invective 
against  the  apathy  of  a  sleeping  church  could  not  awaken  the 
church  by  his  own  eloquence ;  and  Dr.  Brooks,  with  all  the  power 
of  his  oratory  could  not  alone  awaken  his  state  to  the  patriotism 
of  peace ;  and  our  honored  Chairman,  born  diplomat  and  cultivat- 
ing the  gift  that  is  within  him,  could  not  have  accomplished  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  peace  if  he  had  not  had  a 
public  sentiment  behind  him.  And  Mr.  Smiley,  by  the  creation 
of  this  Mohonk  Conference,  is  opening  to*  men  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity, into  which  sijigle-handed  they  could  not  have  entered. 
One  man,  says  the  sacred  writer,  shall  chase  a  thousand ;  two  men 
shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  There  are  three  hundred  here — 
I  wonder  hov/  many  we  can  put  to  flight? 

I  thank  Mr.  Smiley  for  the  companionship  he  gives  me,  and 
when  next  time  I  sit  down  to  write  a  peace  editorial — and  once  in 
a  while  I  do,  notwithstanding  what  my  friendly  critics  say — I 
shall  feel  stronger  because  I  know  of  kinsfolk  beyond  the  sea,  not 
only  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  but  those  remoter  kinsfolk  from 
China  and  Japan,  all  working  for  the  same  end,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  seeking  the  same  great  results — Peace  on  earth,  good- 
wlB  toward  men,— and  for  myself  and  in  your  name  I  thank  liim 
for  the  new  inspiration  and  new  courage  which  you  and  I  will 
take  away  from  this  Conference,  to  go  back  to  our  work,  each  one 
of  us  in  his  place,  to  hasten  that  glad  day. 


So,  Sir,  in  their  name  and  in  my  own  I  thank  you,  not  only  iot 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  beautiful  home  and  the  warm  wel- 
come and  the  glad  hours, — but  for  the  great  door  of  opportunity 
which  you  have  opened  before  us,  the  great  service  to  which  you 
have  called  us,  the  great  companionship  to  which  you  have  in- 
troduced us,  and  the  great  heart  of  courage  with  which  you  endow 
us.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Laverne  W.  Noyes  of  Chicago,  being  recognized  by  the 
Chairman,  read  an  original  poem  prepared  by  her  during  the  Con- 
ference and  expressing  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Conference.  The  poem,  which  was  excellently  written  and 
finely  rendered,  was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Smiley  then  responded  to  Dr,  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Noyes. 

RESPONSE  BY  MR.  SMILEY 

These  very  kind  expressions  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Noyes 
touch  me  deeply.  Somebody  said  in  my  hearing,  two  days  ago, 
"  At  the  end  of  this  Conference,  Mr.  Smiley  will  say  that  it  is  the 
best  Conference  we  have  ever  had!"  That  man  knew  what  we 
were  going  to  have.  It  is  the  best  Conference.  I  know  most  of 
you  feel  so ;  I  have  heard  many  say  so. 

I  have  never  felt  so  strongly  as  I  have  to-day  the  satisfaction 
which  I  have  had  from  calling  this  Conference  for  fifteen  succes- 
sive years.  It  has  proven  much  better  than  I  anticipated.  When 
we  began  this  Conference  we  were  called  blind  enthusiasts  and 
the  papers  took  but  little  notice  of  us,  except  in  ridicule.  To-day 
we  receive  press  notices  all  over  the  country  of  the  splendid 
speeches  which  are  made  here.  That  is  a  great  gain,  and  it  gives 
me  intense  satisfaction  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  subfect  which  has  claimed  our  attention. 

We  have  had  here  some  very  able  men,  men  who  command 
confidence  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  and  Asia  as 
well.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  our  friends  from 
other  nations.  I  think  it  highly  important  that  we  should  have 
at  this  and  future  Conferences  many  representatives  from  across 
the  sea,  and  I  most  devoutly  hope  that  next  year  we  may  have 
more  of  just  such  men  as  we  have  here  to-night,  from  England, 
Germany,  China,  Japan,  South  America  ,and  other  countries.  I 
wis}i  any  of  you  who  know  of  prominent  men  in  any  other  nations 
would  >yrite  to  us,  sending  us  their  names,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  get  them  here  to  our  next  meeting. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  go  away  from  this  Conference  as  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will,  with  a  spirit  of  work ;  do  something  during 
the  year  in  the  line  of  international  arbitration,  and  together  we  can 
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exert  a  tremendous  influence  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other.    Good  night.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  W.  F.  Slocum,  President  of  Colorado  College,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Business  Committee, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Conference  who  had  assisted  in  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  the  program.  The  motion  was 
received  with  applause  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  responded  as  follows: 

CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

On  behalf  of  those  who  have  really  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  of  those  who  may  have  appeared  to  do  so, 
I  offer  you  an  expression  of  grateful  thanks  for  the  resolution 
which  has  been  adopted.  A  very  significant  remark  was  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  this 
morning,  when  he  remarked  that  in  the  business  of  this  Confer- 
ence, "  the  shallows  murmur,  while  the  deeps  are  dumb!"  There 
are  a  good  many  of  us  in  evidence  here  who  are  much  less  to  be 
credited  with  what  has  happened  than  some  very  quiet  and  modest 
men  who  have  been  entirely  in  the  background.  I  am  sure  without 
going  so  far  as  to  mention  names,  you  will  appreciate  what  we  all 
owe  to  those  who  are  permanently  in  the  service  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  to  those  who,  on  the  Business  Committee,  have  given 
hours  to  careful  deliberation  and  planning  in  order  to  make  this 
Conference  the  success  it  has  been. 

I  cannot  close  this  Conference  without  an  expression  of  deep 
personal  gratification  at  the  long  step  forward  in  the  education  of 
public  opinion  that  this  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference  marks.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  proceedings  of  previous  conferences,  no  one 
who  has  watched  the  development  of  difficult  questions  and  the 
education  of  opinion  concerning  them,  will  fail  to  see  that  this 
year  by  unanimous  consent  we  have  come  on  to  new  and  higher 
and  clearer  ground.  In  the  clear,  succinct  and  precise  declaration 
adopted  this  morning,  we  have  set  before  our  fellowcountrymen, 
not  only  a  program — but  a  program  entirely  practicable  and  cer- 
tainly wise.  That  that  should  have  been  accomplished  by  three 
hundred  men  and  women  coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  views  of  every  kind,  but  animated  by  the 
common  purpose  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and 'governmental  action,  to  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  justice  for  force, — that  is  an  achievement  well  worth  recording 
and  dwelling  upon,  and  which  may  well  lead  our  distinguished 
and  generous  host  to  express  his  keen  satisfaction  with  the  gather- 
ing which  is  about  to  close.  I  should  like  to  add  my  single  word 
of  gratitude  to  him.     I  do  not  speak  of  his  hospitality, — that  sur- 


founds  us  on  every  side, — but  I  do  speak  of  his  splendid  spirit  of 
service  and  his  great  practical  wisdom  in  guiding  us  in  the  study 
of  this  profound  public  problem.  He  may  well  rest  content  and 
in  the  language  of  the  famous  inscription  in  St.  Paul's,  "  If  he 
needs  or  seeks  a  monument,  let  him  look  about  him."    (Applause.) 

The  Conference  will  please  rise  and  join  in  singing  the  closing 
hymn,  "  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again." 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  was  adjourned  with- 
out date. 
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Thwing,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  and  Mrs.,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Tolman,  Dr.  William  H.,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Trueblood,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Tryon,  Rev.  James  L.,  31  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Tucker,  William   R.,  Philadelphia. 

Van  Arsdale,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  H.,  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York 
Van  Kleeck,  Henry  and  Mrs.,  1269  Logan  Ave..  Denver,  Colo. 
Van  Sickle,  James  H.  and  Mrs.,  1519  Linden  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Van  Slyke,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.' 
Von  Lewinski,  Hon.  Karl,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Wadhams,  Hon.  Frederick  E.  and  Mrs..  .Albany,  N.  Y. 
Walk.  Miss  Lina  J.,  The  Christian  Work,  New  York. 
Wambaugh,  Prof.  Eugene  and  Mrs.,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Warfield,  Dr.  E.  D.,  Lafavette  College,  Eastern,  Pa. 

Wheeler,  Edward  J.  and  Mrs.,  Current  Literature,  New  York. 

White,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  and  Mrs.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

White,  Dr.  Henry  C.  and  Mrs.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Williams,  Jno.  J.  and  Mrs.,  401  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

WiLLiSTON,  Prof.  Samuel  and  Mrs.,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Willoughby,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilson,  Andrew  F.  and  Mrs.,  629  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Wilson,  James  Grant  and  Mrs.,  157  West  79th  St.,  New  York. 

Wood,  Alexander  C.  and  Mrs.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff,  Ojnton  Rogers  and  Mrs.,  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Wright.  Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  and  Mrs.,  215  West  126th  St.,  New  York. 

Wu  Ting-Fang,  Dr.,  Imperial  Chinese  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W^xie,  Douglas  M.,  8x8  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


APPENDIX  A 


Correspondents  of  the  Permanent  Office  of  the 
Conference 

(Since  because  of  limited  accommodations  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Smiley  to  invite  more  than  a  certain  number  of  guests  to  any  annual 
meeting,  the  Permanent  Office  of  the  Conference  has  recently  attempted 
to  provide  opportunity  for  other  friends  of  the  movement  to  co-operate 
as  "Correspondents."  Those  so  enrolled  receive  all  documents  issued 
by  the  Conference  as  well  as  occasional  bulletins  from  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  in  return  do  such  voluntary  work  in  their  respective 
communities  as  conditions  will  permit) 

List  revised  to  July  15,  1909. 
Alden,  Auce  Wight,  i&  N.  El  Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Alexander,  Prof.  Ebbn,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 
Alexander,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Box  732,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Allen,  Miss  Rosa  S.,  Medfield,  Mass. 
Ames,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Rockland,  O. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fi»n,  405  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ani»£ws,  Prof.  Martin  R.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 
Arnold,  W.  A.,  Vashti,  Texas. 
AvEN,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Bailey,  Dr.  George  W.,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bailey,  H.  A.,  York,  Pa. 

Baldwin.  Dr.  Daniel  Pratt,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Banta,  J.  Edward,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Barbe,  Rev,  J.  G.,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  A.  Eugene,  691 J4  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Beach,  Elmer  £.,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111. 

Beeoe,  Frank  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Beers,  Rev,  Robert  W.,  419  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Belgum,  H.  N.,  Valders,  Wis. 

Bene,  Herman,  188  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bicknell,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  254  Pleasant  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bishop,  E.  C,  State  House,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Blackshear,   Dr.   Edward   L.,    State   Normal   and    Industrial    College. 

Prairie  View,  Texas. 
Blair,  Franklin  S.,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
Blair,  Wiluam  A.,  Winston- Sal  em,  N.  C. 

BoARDMAN,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  D.  D.,  17  Washington  PI.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Bodine,  Geo.  I.,  129  South  4th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BoGGEss,  Carey,  Springfield,  O. 

Bolton,  Rev.  W.  D.,  1321  North  2d  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Boughton,  F.  G.,  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Brooks,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  450  W.  Palm  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Browk,  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  25^  Bell  PI.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Brown,  Samuel  N.,  47  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.,  Alexandria,  La. 
BuFFUM,  Samuel^  North  Berwick,  Mc. 
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Cale,  p.  H.,  Corvoallis,  Ore. 

Carfray,  J.  H.,  120  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Carlton,  Frof.  I-rank  T.,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. 

Carroll,  Clarence  F.,  8  Girton  PL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  Albert  R,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Chace,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  South  Swansea,  Mass. 

Christie,  J.  Elmer,  292  S.  Broadway,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Dr.  Walter  E..  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 

Congleton,  Fred  I.,  2621  Broadway.  New  York. 

Currier,  Prof.  Charles  F.  A.,   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston.  Mass. 
Coleman,  A.  T.,  1222  James  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 
Coulter,  Dr.  Stanley,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Das,  Taraknath,  707  Thirteenth  Ave.,  N..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Davis,  Hon.   David,  513  Johnston   Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DavIs,  Rev.  Ozora  S.,  81  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Day,  Wilbur  F.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

DiCKERSON,  L.  L.,  Iowa  College  Library,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Dickey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Perryville,  Ky. 

Dillon,  E.  E.,  The  Peace  Society,  60  Queen  St.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

DiNWiDDiE,  Rev.  Edwin  C,  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Douglas,  Miss  Alice  May,  Bath,  Me. 

Dow.  Miss  Caroline  B.,  3  Gramercy  Park,  New  York. 

Dudley,  Carl  Hermon,  Port  Allegany,   Pa. 

Duren,  Miss  Fanny,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Estes,  Dr.  David  Foster,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Evans,  Prof.  Lawrence  B.,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Farrar,  Harry  A.,  Chester,  Vt. 

Fimmen,  E.  a.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Fisher,  D-i.  Lewis  Beals,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

Flagg,  Rufus  C.  Newport^  Vt. 

Forster,  William,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Forsythe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Benton,  Scott  Co.,  Mo. 

Freeland,  H.  D.,  Brave,  Greene  Co.,  Pa. 

Fry,  Rev.  Franklin  F.,  12  Grove  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  Prof.  H.  Norman,  23  Crafts  Ave.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gaston,  Dr.  M.  Adelatoe,  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

Gibbons,  Rev.   Willlam   F.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Gibson,  C.  C,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  William  M.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Goodrich,  J.  E..  483  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Gordon,  Miss  Alys  M.,  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  »• 

GoREE,  James  L.,  1612  Olive  St..  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Greene,  F.  L.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Greeson,  Hoir.  W.  A.,  City  Hall,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Grosvenor,  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst.  Mass. 

Hamilton,  Franklin,  The  American  University.  Washington.  D.  ^• 
Hammer,  C.  D.,  85  Ford  PI.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hardy,  Rev.  Edwin  N.,  15  Foster  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Hartley,  Rev.  Geo.  N.,  Fountain  City,  Ind. 
Hawley,  Miss  Emily  C,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 
Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  219  Union  St..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Hayward,  Dr.  Edward,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Healton,  E.  B.,  Whittier,  Cal. 
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Hill,  Albert  C,  17  Chestnut  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

HiMES,  Prof.  John  A.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

HoDDER,  Prof.  F.  H.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Jesse  H.,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

HoLTZOFF,  Alexander,  301  West  139th  St.,  New  York. 

Hostetler,  John  A.,  Canal  Dover,  O. 

Howard,  Mrs.  Dora,  Beulah,  Colo. 

Hunt,  Harry  E.,  1421  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Johnson,.  Rev.  Walter  N.,  Alexandria,  La. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  Logan  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kelly,  Prof.  Raymond  R.,  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Ketcham,  Alvin,  Cornmg,  O. 

Killins,  D.  £.,  Marshville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

King,  Rev.  David  H.,  D.  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

King,  Joseph  M.,  145  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KiRBY,  Paul  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kirchner,  Otto,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kline,  Rev.  Marion  J.,  D.  D.,  1407  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

La  RowEj  Eugene,  Hancock,  Mich. 

Lawson,  Rev.  J.  C,  Kelton,  S.  C. 

Lent,  Rev.  James  M..  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Lloyd,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.  D.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

LocHNER,  Louis  P.,  915  University  Ave,,  Madison,  Wis. 

Long,  Rev.  Albert,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Loud,  Ned  C,  39  Dexter  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

M'Carty,  Dwight  G.,  Esq.,  Emmettsburg,  Iowa. 

M'Clure,  Arnoldas  H.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

McDonald,  J.  G.,  415  East  6th  St.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mackey.   Ebenezer,   Board  of   Education,   Trenton,   N.  J. 

Maier,  Rev.  Henry  William,  33  Lexington  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Marvin,  Miss  Cornelia,  Oregon  Library  Commission,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mather,  W.  W.,  744  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Maxwell,  Prof.  J.  E.,  1009  Rural  St.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Metzger,  Rev.  Eraser,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Mills.  Albert  T.,  1240  W.  Macon  St..  Decatur,  111. 

Mils.  Frank  P.,  Esq.,  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miner,  Willlam  H.,  The  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Morse,  F.  A.,  West  Rutland,  Vt. 

Myers,  Garry  C,  Sylvan,  Pa. 

Norton,  Miss  Helen  S.,  Eustis,  Fla. 

OcHSNER,  A.  H.,  915  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ogilvy,  Miss  Jessie,  Seattle,  Wash. 

OwKHTR    TosrpTT  P'    Rliiffton.  O. 


UGiLVY,  miss  Jessie,  beattle,  W; 
Owens,  Joseph  P!,  BluflFton,  O. 


Parker,  Le  Roy,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

Parks,  Charles,  307  N.  Center  St.,  Tyler,  Texas  . 

Payne,  Prof.  Bruce  R.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Payne,  PftOF.  Jason  E.,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Pearson.  Samuel,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Perris,  Miss  Marion,  Bryri  Mawr,  Pa. 

Perry,  George  A.,  The  Tribune,  Charlotte.  Mich. 
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pRATHis,  Rev.  C.  H..  Lebinon,  Ky. 

Prestridge,  Rev.  J.  N.,  D.  D.,  660  Fourth  Ave,  Louisville,  Ky. 

QuiKBY,  Laurie  J.,  4916  Dodge  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Randall,  R.  W.,  Sufficld,  Conn. 

Raymond.  W.  R.,  932  Valley  St,  Burlington,  Iowa, 

Reeves,  kev.  L.  T.,  Columbia,  Ky. 

Reiner,  Prof.  Joseph,  Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wis. 

Rider,  Harry  A.,  2245  Murray  Hill  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

RiGGAN,  Rev.  G.  Garland,  Louisa,  Ky. 

Robertson,  A.  T.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Robertson,  James  A..  2431  East  59th  St.,  S.  £.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  516  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rogers,  Rovillus  H.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Roller,  John  E.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Rowland,  Hon.  Euf)feNE  A.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Rugg,  Arthur  P.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

RuSTON,  Rev.  W.  O.,  D.  D.,  24  W.  Locust  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Sage,  Rev.  V.  A.,  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Homer  Davis,  3671  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ScovEL,  Rev.  S.  F.,  D.  D.,  Wooster,  O. 

Sheeh AN,  Thomas  W.,  21  Cottage  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Smith,  CXarence  E.,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Frank  O.,  Esq.,  ist  Ave.  and  3d  St.,  Tucsoi^,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Herbert  U.,  Keithsburg.   III. 

Smith,  Rev.  I.  A.,  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

Sprague,  Dr.  Homer  B.,  3000  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Spray,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Salida,  Colo. 

Stevens,  Edward  L.  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Stillman,  Dr.  W.  O.,  287  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Stoever,  William  C,  727  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stoner,  Stanley,  409  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SuTLiFF,  Miss  Phebe  T.,  234  High  St.,  Warren,  O. 

SwiTZER,  Rev.  E.  C,  BarboursvilTe,  W.  Va. 

Taber,  L.  J..  Bamesville,  O. 

Taylor.  Thomas  M.,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Thal.  b.  S..  507  South  ^th  St.,  Champaign,  111. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  720  Grape  St.,  Vincland,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Carl  D.,  344  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Traver,  Rev.  Chester  H.,  Berne,  N.  Y. 

Veditz.  C.  W.  a..  George  Washington  University.  Washington  D.  C. 
VosBURGH,  Rev.  Homer.  D.  D.,  474  26th  St,  Oakland.  Cal. 
Vradendurgh,  Rev.  Edgar  S.,  West  Rutland,  Vt. 

Whalev,  C.  F.,   1 10  Olympic  PI..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Whallon,  Archer  P..  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

Whitehead,  Mortimer,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Wilber,  Horace  Z..  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Wilcox.  Prof.  W.  C  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  lo'tra. 

Wiley,  Edwin,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 

Williams,  Henry  G.,  Athens,  O. 

WiNSHip,  A.  E..  29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Wyman,  Elwood  T.,  Apponang,  R.  I. 

YoDER.  A.  H.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Young.  Edward  C,  601  River  St.,  Da>'ton.  O. 


APPENDIX  B 


Announcement  of  Second  Pugsley  Prize. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on 
*•  International  Arbitration "  by  an  undergraduate  student  of 
any  American  college  or  university. 

Donor  of  the  prize,  Chester  Dewitt  Pugsley  of  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. ;  Harvard  '09;  a  member  of  the  Conference. 

Judges,  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  M.  C,  President  Amer- 
ican Branch  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University;  . 

Contest  closes  March  15,  1910. 

Conditions  of  the  contest:  For  the  purposes  of  this  contest 
the  term  **  international  arbitration "  may  be  held  to  include 
any  subject  specifically  treated  in  the  "  Conventions  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes "  adopted  by  the 
first  and  second  Hague  Conferences,  or  in  the  '*  Draft  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  " 
agreed  to  at  the  second  Hague  Conference. 

The  term  "  undergraduate  students "  applies  only  to  those 
who,  in  a  college  or  scientific  school,  are  doing  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  its  technical  equivalent. 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000  words 
is  suggested  as  desirable)  and  must  be  written,  preferably  in 
typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  plain  paper  (niled  or  unruled) 
of  ordinary  letter  size  (8x10  inches),  with  a  margin  of  at 
least  Il^  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not  be 
considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name, 
class,  college  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  H.  C.  Phillips, 
Secretary  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  to 
reach  him  not  later  than  March  15,  1910.  Essays  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference,  in  May,  1910,  to  which  the  winner  will 
receive  an  invitation. 

For  additional  information,  references,  etc.,  address  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference. 


INDEX 


(Names  of  speakers  in  small  capitals;   titles  of  addresses  and  papens 

in  italics.) 


Abbott,  Lyman,  2;  remarks    of, 

186. 
Albany   Chamber   of    Commerce, 

96. 
Alderman,  E.  A,,  132. 
Allegiance  to  Humanity,  160. 
American   School   Peace   League, 

149. 

Amsterdam  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Angell,  James  B.,  132. 

Ansel,  M.  R,  71- 

Arbitral  Justice,  International 
Court  of  (see  "  Internnational 
Court"). 

Arbitration:  cases  not  susceptible 
of,  59-61;  compulsory,  71,  126, 
154,  184;  importance  of  con- 
servative work  for,  50,  136-7; 
must  be  voluntary,  51;  pro- 
gress of,  9»  22^5. 

"Arbitration    Day,"    in    colleges, 

131. 

Arbitration,  Recent  Encourage- 
ments to  Friends  of,  22. 

Arbitration  Treaties,  155-156; 
forms  of,  158;  number  and 
scope,  25. 

Armaments,  An  English  View  of, 

164. 

Armaments,  dangers  of,  7,  i3-i9» 

30-35,  36,  69,  87. 
Armaments,  limitation  of,  7,  8,  10, 

II,    30-35,    36;    not     the    mam 

issue,   5i-54»   "S*    136;   studied 

by    committees,    31-33;    U-    S. 

might  lead  in,  8,  10,  86,  92,  in, 

167,  169. 
Armaments  Not  a  Modern  Moral 

Force,  120. 

Baxi^y,  J.  L.,  2;  remarks  of,  36. 
Baker,  J.  Allen,  2;  address  of, 

82. 


Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  2,  95;  re- 
marks of,  128. 
Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  95. 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

95. 

Bancroft,  William  P.,  95- 

Bartholot,  Richard,  2;  address 
ot,  168. 

Bartlett,  a.  Eugene,  72. 

Batchelder,  H.  M.,  95. 

Battle  Creek  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation, 95. 

Bauer,  Ralph  S.,  95. 

Blockade,  defined,  48. 

Boards  of  Trade  (see  "  Business 
Organizations"). 

BoBBiTT,  L.  B.,  131 ;  prize-winning 
essay  of,  154;  remarks  of,  153. 

BouRS,   W.   A.,  95;   remarks   of, 

113. 

Bray,  Frank  Chapin,  2;  ad- 
dress of,  174. 

Brodie,  A.  M.,  96. 

Brooks,  S.  P.,  146. 

Brown,  Elmer   Ellsworth,  2. 

Brown,  John  Crosby,  95- 

Bryce,  James,  160. 

Buchanan,  William  L,  2,  24; 
address  of,  50;  remarks  of,  126. 

Burns,  John,  83. 

Business  Men,  declaration  of,  8 
(see  also  *"  Business  Organiza- 
tions"). 

Business  Organizations:  Bulletin 
No.  I  to,  99;  cooperating  with 
Mohonk  Conference,  list  of,  96; 
delegates  present  from,  list  of, 
95;  relation  of,  to  arbitration 
movement,  93-1 13»  i^5I  report 
of  committee  on,  93;  declara- 
tion of  delegates  from,  8,  102, 
112. 
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Butler,  Nicholas  Mukray,  2; 
address  of.  12:  closing  remarks 
as  chairman,  189;  to  appoint 
committee  on  National  Peace 
Council,  185. 

Casa-Blanca  Arbitration  at 
Hague,  24. 

Calderok,  Ignacio,  58. 

Camden  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Campbell,  Peter,  96. 

Canada  and  the  United  States 
(see  "  United  States  and  Can- 
ada"). 

Canada,  A  Voice  from,  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  in. 

Canada:  interest  of  in  peace,  in ; 
relations  of,  to  the  U.  S.,  63-67. 

Canadian  Interest  in  the  Peace 
Movement,  91. 

Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 
tice,  described,  53. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  (see 
"Business  Organizations"). 

Chautauqua,  work  of  for  peace, 
175-180. 

China's  Attitude  toward  Arbitra- 
tion, 67. 

Christianity  and  Patriotism,   117. 

Church,  The,  and  International^ 
ism,  77. 

Churches^  The,  and  International 
Arbitration,  123. 

Churches,  the:  charged  with 
neglect  of  peace  movement,  77- 
81,  82,  117:  defended,  114,  123. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 96. 

Clark.  Francis  E.,  2. 

Clark,  John  Murray,  91. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

131. 
Colleges  and  Universities:  co- 
operating with  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, list  of,  132;  relations 
of,  to  arbitration  movement, 
discussed,  129-150;  report  of 
committee  on,  130;  work  of  for 
peace  described,  130-137. 


Colleges  in  Their  Ketatton  to  Ar- 
bitration, 143. 

Colleges,  The,  and  International 
Arbitration,  129. 

Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Commercial  Bodies  (see  "Busi- 
ness Organizations")- 

Committees:  on  Business  Organi- 
zations, report  of»  93;  on  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  report 
of,  130;  on  a  National  Peace 
Council,  185  (see  also  "Offi- 
cers"). 

Compulsory  Arbitration:  not  de- 
sirable, 126-128;  urged,  71,  184. 

Compulsory  Arbitration,  154,  184. 

Cook,  Joel,  95,  loi. 

Contraband,  defined,  48. 

Correspondents  of  the  Conference 
Office,  12;   list  of,  197. 

Cosmopolitan  Qubs,  Association 
of,  described,  150-152. 

Cosmopolitan  Movement,  The, 
and    International    Arbitration, 

ISO. 
Court    of    Arbiti^    Justice    (see 
"International  Court"). 

Dean,  Luther  L.,  96. 
Debates  in  colleges,  131. 
"Declaration    of    London,"   The. 

47-49^ 

Delegates  from  Business  Or- 
ganizations, 95;  resolutions  of. 
S,  102,  112. 

Denver    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

95. 
Denver  Real  EsUte  Exchange,  95- 
Dewey,  George  E.,  153. 
Dickinson   College,   131. 
Dickson.  A.  W.,  96. 
Drago,  L.  M.,  41. 
Dudley.  Edgar  S.,  2. 
DuTTON,  Samuel  T.,  a6. 

Eastman,  S.  E.,  96;  remarks  of. 

117. 
Education   for  peace,  74-76.  i74* 

179. 
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Education,  Practical,  Need  of  in 
the  Peace  Movement,  113. 

Education,  Practical,  What  It  Can 
Do  for  Peace,  115. 

Elizabeth  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Elmira  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
96. 

England  and  €rermany:  naval 
rivalry  between,  I3-I9f  57»  78, 
83-85,  113-114,  165-167.  Presi- 
dent Taft  urged  to  address,  86, 
92,  167,  169. 

England,  responsibility  of  for 
peace,  16. 

English  and  German  People,  The 
True  Feeling  of  the,  82. 

English  pastors  visit  Germany,  85. 

Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  96. 

Farquhar,   a.    B.,  95;   remarks 

of,  8a 
Faunce,  W.  H.  p.,  137. 
Financial  Neutrality,  142. 
Foxcroft,  Frank,  2. 
France  and  Germany,  refer  case 

to  Hague,  24. 
Friendship     of    Nations,    Home 

Education  Concerning  the,  174. 
Frisbie,  D.  D.,  2. 

General  Arbitration  Treaty,  7,  25, 
61    158. 

German  pastors  visit  England,  85. 

Germany  and  England;  Naval 
Rivalry  between,  I3-I9i  57,  78, 
83-85,  113.  165;  President  Taft 
urged  to  address,  86,  92,  167, 
169. 

Germany  and  France  refer  case 
to  Hague,  24. 

Germany  and  Internationalism, 
57-62. 

Germany:  attitude  of  toward  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty.  81 :  con- 
servatism of,  58L 

GnLDER,  Richard  Watson,  181. 

Oilman,  Daniel  C,  129^ 

Hague  Conferences,  The.  50.  52; 
Ifrork  of,  154-156. 


Hague  Court,  The:  cases  referred 
to,  23-24:  merits  of,  51. 

Hallock,  J.  N.,  2. 

Harbour,  J.  Lw,  2. 

Harvey,  William  S.,  96;  re- 
marks of,   121. 

Henson,  H.  Hensley,  113. 

Higinbotham,  Harlow  N.,  loi. 

Hinckley,  George  H.,  153. 

HoBBS,  L.  L.,  143. 

Hoboken  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Holt,  Hamilton,  2;  remarks  of 
122. 

Horwood,  Edward  H.,  96. 

Hoyt,  Albert  E.,  2. 

Hunter,  Dexter,  2;  remarks  of, 
119. 

Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, 95. 

Incident,  An  Instructive,  119. 

International  Arbitration  from  a 
German  Point  of  View,  57. 

International  Arbitration  (sec 
"Arbitration  '). 

International  Arbitration  Not  De- 
pendent on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, 117. 

International  Arbitration,  Pro- 
gress of,  99. 

International  Arbitration, '  Some 
Essentials  of,  126. 

International  Conferences,  43-45 ; 
number  held.  50;  results  of,  51. 

International  Court,  An,  Needed, 
71. 

International  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  7,  19,  5i»  53:  plan  for 
constitution  of  proposed,  54-57. 

International  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  The  Proposed,  54. 

International  Law:  57-62;  clas- 
sics of  to  be  republished,   136. 

International  Prize  Court,  The, 
46,  49.  54. 

International  Suspicion,  a  potent 
cause  of  war.  163. 

International  Visits:  of  clergy^ 
men,  85 :  of  teachers,  16^ 
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Interparliamentaxy  Union,  The, 
19-2X),  171 ;  has  permanent  sec- 
retary, 19. 

Jackson,  Frederick  H.,  2,  96. 

Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade,  95. 

Japan,  interest  of  in  peace,  103- 
108. 

Johnson,  A.  L.,  96;  remarks  of, 
III. 

Jones,  William  B.,  96. 

JuDSON,  Harky  Pratt,  2;  ad- 
dress of,  141* 

Kennedy,  James  S.,  95- 

Kennedy,  John  B.,  95. 

King,  Horatio  C,  90- 

King,  McKenzie,  91. 

Kirby,   Paul   U,   153. 

KiRCHWEV,  George  W.,  2,  ad- 
dress of,  30;  presents  platform, 
125:  presents  report,  185. 

Kline,  Mahlon  N.,  2,  95,  96, 
loi;  presents  resolution,  102. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  offers 

prize  for  essay,  201 ;  permanent 

office  and  work  of,  12;  reports 

of,  how  available,  3. 
LaLanne,  Frank  D.,  2,  95. 
Let  Us  Organise  for  Peace,  168. 
Levering,  Eugene,  2. 
Limitation    of    Armaments     (see 

"Armaments,   Limitation   of"). 
LimitaHon    of    Armaments,    The 

Problem  of,  30. 
Lindgfren,   John   R.,    I35- 
Lombard  College,  131. 
London     Naval     Conference     of 

1908,  The,  45. 
London    Naval   Conference,   The. 

work  of,  45-50- 
Low,  Seth,  132. 
Lynch,  Frederick,  77. 
Lynn  Board  of  Trade.  95. 

McCarroll,  William.  2,  96,  lOi : 
.  remarks  of.  102. 
Macgill.  C.   C  95. 
Maclaren,  J.  J.,   2;   address  of, 

63. 


Mahony,  W.  a.,  95,  96,  loi ;  re- 
marks of,  92. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of 
New  York,  96. 

Marks,  Marcus  M.,  loi. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Trade,  95- 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,  2;  remarks  of» 
12a 

Mead,  Mrs.  Edwin   D.,  89. 

Meetings,  Special,  held  by  col- 
leges,  130-135. 

Members  of  the  Conference,  list 
of,  191. 

MiDZUNO,    KOKICHI,    103. 

Mohonk  Conference    (see  "Lake 

Mohonk"). 
Moore,  Joseph  B.,  2. 
MosELY,   Alfred,  2;   address  of, 

164. 
MoxoM,  Philip  S.,  115. 
Mulock,  Sir  William,  91. 
Murphy,  Daniel  B.,  96. 
Murray,  Charles  B.,  96,  112. 

Nasmyth,  George  W.,  150. 

National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, 95. 

National  Board  of  Trade,  95, 

National  Business  League  of 
America,   95. 

National  Council  for  Arbitration 
and  Peace,  29.  36;  committee 
to  consider,  185. 

National  Greatness,  The  True 
Source  of,  121. 

"National  Honor"  and  Arbitra- 
tion, 60. 

National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants,  95. 

Naval  Conference  of  London, 
The,  45-So. 

Neutrality,   financial,    142. 

Newark  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Newfoundland  Fisheries  Case,  re- 
ferred to  Hague.  24. 

New  Haven  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation, 95. 

New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 95. 
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New    York    Board   of   Trade    & 
,  Transportation,  96. 
Newspapers    (see  "Press"). 
Northwestern  University,  135. 
Norway  and   Sweden,   refer  case 

to  Hague,  24. 
Noyes,  La  Verne,  W.,  95. 
NoYES,  Mrs.  La  Verne  W.,  188. 

Officers  of  the  Conference,  2. 

Olds,  Clark.  96. 

Organization  for  Peace,  plans  for, 

proposed,  28-30,  149,  168. 
Organization,      More      Effective, 

The    Need    of    in    the    Peace 

Movement,  26. 
Oshkosh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

96. 
Our  International  Boundary — An 

Object  Lesson,  63. 

Fcicific  Coast,  The,  and  the  Peace 

Movement,  108. 
Paine,  George  M.,  96. 
Pan-America,    38-45. 
Pan-American   Conferences,  The, 

44. 

Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, The,  44. 

Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, The,  and  the  Approach- 
ing Pan-American  Diplomatic 
Conferences,  43. 

Patch,  A.  Warren,  95. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  95,  loi. 

Peace  and  Patriotism,  113. 

*•  Peace  Day  "  in  colleges,  131. 

Peace  Fund    A,  135. 

Peace,  How  We  May  Educate 
for,  137. 

Peace  League,  a  national,  pro- 
posed, 170. 

"  Peacemakers."  The,  of  Wash- 
ington, 109. 

Peace,  Organization  for  urged, 
26-30^  149,  168. 

Peetce,  Practical  Next  Steps  For, 
122. 

Peace  Propaganda,  new  forms  of 
suggested.  74-76,  89. 


Peace  Propaganda,  The,  A  Con- 
vert To   146. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 96. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Muse- 
um, 96. 

Phillips,  H.  C,  2,  94,  130. 

Platform  of  the  Conference,  text 
of,   7;   presented,    125. 

Piatt,  Edmund,  96. 

Popularising  the  International 
Arbitration  Movement,  72. 

Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

President  of  the  United  States: 
urged  to  act  for  peace,  8,  11 1; 
urged  to  address  England  and 
Germany,  86-87,  92,  167,  169. 

President  Taft  to  Lead,  92. 

Press,  The,  and  Peace,  161-162; 
172-179. 

Preston,  E.  G.,  95,  loi. 

Prize  for  Essay  on  International 
Arbitration  (see  "  Pugsley 
Prize"). 

Providence  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Pugsley,  Chester  DeWitt,  ii, 
131 ;  offers  prize,  201 ;  remarks 
of,   153. 

Pugsley  Prize,  The,  for  Essay  ou 
International  Arbitration,  ii, 
131 ;  offered  for  year  1909-10, 
201 ;  presented  to  winner  for 
1908-9,  153;  text  of  winning 
essay,  154, 

Reed,  George  Edward,  123. 

Reports:  of  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness Organizations,  93 ;  of  Com- 
mittee on  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, 130;  of  Mohonk  Con- 
ference,   how   available,   3. 

Resolutions :  general  7,  8 ;  of  dele- 
gates from  business  bodies,  8, 
102,  112:  regarding  National 
Council  for  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion,  185. 

Rtchardsok,  Charles,  95,  loi ; 
presents   report,   93. 

Richardson,  Madison,   153. 
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Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

96. 
Rogers,  William  P.,  36. 
Root,  Elihu,  The  Services  of  to 

the  Peace  Movement,  38. 
RowE,  Leo  S.,  43- 

Scott,  James  Brown,  2,  53,  136; 

address  of,  54. 
Scranton  Board  of  Trade,  96. 
Seattle    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

96,  108. 
Seattle  Commercial  Club,  96,  108. 
Seelye,  L.  Clark,  132. 
Shippen,  Joseph  H.,  96;  address 

of,  108. 
Smiley^  Albert  K.,  3,  112,  187; 

remarks  of,  9,   188. 
Smiley,  Daniel    2. 
Smith,  Elias  D.,  96. 
Socialism  a  power  for  peace,  79. 
Soldier^3  View,  A,  90. 
"  Special   Occasions "  in  colleges, 

130-13S. 
Springfield  Board   of  Trade,  95, 

ITS. 

Steele,  Hiram  R.»  ii7- 

Stiness,  John  H.,  2. 

Stockton,  Charles  H.,  2;  ad- 
dress of,  45. 

Stone,  I.  L.,  95. 

Sutton,  George  H.,  95,  "S- 

Taft,  President  (see  "President 
of  the  United  States"). 

Tatman,  Charles  T.,  95. 

Texas,  Peace  Work  in,  147-148. 

Timpson,  George  E.,  153. 

Trade  and  Peace  from  the  Jap- 
anese Point  of  View,  103. 

Treaties  of  Arbitration,  25,  155-6; 
forms  of,  158. 

Trueblood,  Benjamin  R,  2,  35, 
148;  address  of,  22. 

Tucker,  W.  R.,  96. 

United  States  and  Canada,  peace- 
ful relations  of,  63-67;  Water- 
ways Treaty  between,  65. 


United  States-Canadian  Bound- 
ary; history  of,  63-67. 

United  States  should  lead  in 
peace  movement,  7>  %  ^^  ^^r 
86,  92,  III,  167,  i^  175. 

United  States,  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion signed  by,  25- 

Universal  Peace  Congress,  185. 

Universities  and  Colleges  (sec 
"Colleges   and    Universities"). 

Van  Kleeck,  Henry,  2,  9s 
Venezuela  and  The  United  Sutes, 

arbitration  between,   127;   refer 

case  to  Hague,  24. 
VonLewinski,  Karl,  57. 

Waltham  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, 95. 

War  and  the  Yellow  Newspaper, 
172. 

War:  does  not  determine  justice. 
186;  potent  causes  of,   162^164. 

War,  The  Absurdity  of,  8a 

War,  Localisation  of  the  Disimrb- 
ances  Caused  by,  141. 

War,  The  Passing  of,  181. 

Warfield,  E.  D.,  36. 

Watertown  Chamber  of  Coni- 
merce,  96. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  132. 

Wheeler,  Edward  J.,  2;  address 
of,  172. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  2,  132;  ad- 
dress of,  129. 

Wilmington  Board  of  Tradc»  95. 

Wilson,  Andrew  F.,  96. 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  96. 

Wood,  Alexander  C,  2,  96. 

Wood,  James,  loi. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers,  2,  gj, 

lOI. 

Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  gs- 
World  Executive,  A,  20. 
World  Legislature,  A,  19.  aa 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  Dr.,  address  of, 

67;  remarks  of,  184. 
Wylie,  Douglas  M.,  95- 
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PREFACE 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  was 
founded  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  directing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  international  arbitration,  arbitration  treaties  and 
an  international  court.  To  this  end  it  works  through  annual  and  repre> 
sentative  assemblies,  the  members  of  each  being  entertained  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  at  his  summer  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  New  York  City.  In  addition,  Mr.  Smiley  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  maintam  a  permanent  office  through  which 
not  only  are  the  annual  meetings  arranged,  but  a  continuous  propa- 
ganda IS  carried  on  among  business  organizations,  colleges  and  univer^ 
sities,  "Correspondents,"  and  interested  individuals. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House,  May  i8th,  19th  and  20th,  1910, 
with  more  than  three  hundred  persons  in  attendance.  Six  sessions  were 
held,  the  proceedings  of  which— consisting  of  discussions  of  the  present 
status  of  international  arbitration,  of  an  international  court,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion,  of  work  in  colleges  and  universities  and  among 
business  men,  and  of  other  allied  subjects — ^are  given,  nearly  in  fuU, 
in  this  report. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  meeting  was  on  the  importance  of  the  early 
establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  Pages 
67  to  96  contain  valuable  papers  on  that  subject;  the  text  of  the  Hague 
Draft  Convention  proposing  the  court  is  printed  as  Appendix  D;  and  an 
important  announcement  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  may  be  fotmd 
on  pages  9  and  75. 

The  meeting  was  also  noteworthy  for  its  evidences  of  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation among  the  many  societies  represented.  Th^  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  1909  (see  pa^e  196),  and  the  meeting  of  Secretaries  (Appendix 
B)  are  two  of  many  indications  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

While  this  report  is  primarily  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
it  includes  indirectly  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  permanent  office 
of  the  Conference,  particularly  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smiley  (pages  13-1 5), 
the  reports  of  Committees  on  Business  Organizations  (page  145)  and  on 
Colleges  (page  136),  and  the  list  of  Correspondents  (page  207). 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providmg  opportunity 
for  free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  or  official  Correspondent 
of  the  Conference,  and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals 
in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Distri- 
bution of  reports  is  gratuitous  to  the  limit  of  the  edition,  and  libraries 
and  public  institutions  can  obtain  back  numbers  without  charge  except 
for  transportation.  Applications  for  reports,  and  other  correspondence, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OP   THB 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK   CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.  1910 

(The  platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. — Ed.) 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  congratulates  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  marked  progress  which  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
in  the  age-long  struggle  for  the  substitution  of  the  reign  of  law 
for  the  reign  of  force  in  international  affairs.  It  notes  with 
deep  satisfaction  the  significant  announcement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State*  that  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  recommended  to  the  powers  in  his 
identic  circular  note  of  October  18,  1909,  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  to  insure  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court  in  the  near  future,  and  it  pledges  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  hearty  support  of  the  Conference  and 
invokes  the  co-operation  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere  in 
bringing  this  beneficent  result  to  pass. 

The  Conference  has  further  noted  with  profound  interest 
and  satisfaction  President  Taft's  recent  declaration'^  in  favor  of 
the  submission  to  arbitration  of  all  matters  of  difference  between 
nations  without  reservation  of  questions  deemed  to  affect  the 
national  honor,  and  the  Conference  expresses  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  give 
effect  to  this  wise  and  far-seeing  declaration  by  entering  upon 
the  negotiation  of  general  treaties  of  arbitration  of  this  character 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  Conference  reafiirms  its  declaration  of  last-  year 
respecting  the  portentous  growth  of  the  military  and  naval 
establishments  of  the  great  powers  and  calls  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  instrumental- 
ities of  law  and  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences furnishes  to    the   statesmanship   of    the   civilized  world 

*  Pages  9,  75. 
t  Page  95- 


the  long  desired  opportunity  of  limiting  by  agreement  the  further 
increase  of  armaments.  The  coming  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrangement^  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  definitely  limiting  the  naval  force 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  four  hundred  tons 
and  four  eighteen-pounders  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  caused  by  the  prevailing 
conditions  and  emphasizes  the  fact,  so  well  expressed  by  former 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  Christiania  address,  that  with  ''sincerity 
of  purpose,  the  great  powers  of  the  world  should  find  no  insur- 
mountable dlfiiculty  in  reaching  an  agreement  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  costly  and  growing  extravagance  of 
expenditure  on  naval  armaments." 


OFFICIAL  MESSAGE  FROM 

HON.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX  Secretary  of  State 

regardihg  the 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

The  reception  by  the  nations  of  Secretary  Knox's  identic  circular  note 
of  October  i8,  1909,  suggesting  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent international  court  of  arbitral  justice,  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  conjecture.  The  Secretary  of  State  honored  the  Lake  Mohonl^ 
Conference  by  making  it  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  announcement 
on  this  point.  In  concluding  his  address  (pages  67-75),  Hon.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  said: 

<*  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  author- 
izes and  directs  me  to  say  officially  that  the  responses  to  the 
identic  circular  note  have  been  so  favorable  and  manifest  such 
a  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations  to 
constitute  a  cotut  of  arbitral  justice,  that  he  believes  a  truly 
permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice,  composed  of  judges  acting 
under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  representing  the  various 
judicial  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  the  con- 
tinuity of  arbitral  jurisprudence,  will  be  established  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  that  the  Third  Peace  Conference  will  find  it  in 
successful  operation  at  The  Hague." 

J  Page  109. 


lO 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTIONS  UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

(For  committees  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  of 
the  following  resolutions,  see  page  3. — Ed.) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  properly  celebrating  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  that  such  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  its  number  and  to  co-operate  with  other  committees  appointed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ;  that  it  report  at  the  next  Conference. 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  lawyers,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  report  to 
this  conference  in  191 1,  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendation  of  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  Government  be  vested  with  the 
power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in  the  Federal 
Courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish  adequate 
protection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States. 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
having  listened  with  deep  interest  and  Sjrmpathy  to  the  report 
of  the  effort  in  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to 
promote  good  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  peoples 
of  those  two  countries,  urges  the  American  churches  to  more 
earnest  and  active  co-operation  with  those  bodies  and  with 
awakened  religious  men  in  all  nations  in  the  broader  work  of 
dispelling  ^everywhere  international  prejudices,  jealousies  and 
arrogance  and  of  strengthening  international  reason  and  good 
wilL 


THE   SIXTEENTH   ANNUAL    LAKE    MOHONK 

CONFERENCE   ON    INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


fixBt  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  18,  1910 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1910,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  three  hundred  persons  were 
present  as  the  personal  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who,  in 
welcoming  them,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

The  sixteenth  annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  will  please  come  to  order. 

No  event  of  the  year  affords  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  a  distinguished  body  of  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  interest  of  international  arbitration;  and  at  no 
time  since  the  Conference  was  started  in  1895  have  I  felt  so 
hopeful  of  the  final  success  of  the  cause  that  has  brought  you 
here.  The  growth  of  international  understanding  and  good  will 
during  the  past  few  y^rs  has  been  marvelous,  and  future 
progress  bids  fair  to  be  even  more  remarkable.  Each  year  sees 
some  new  agency  for  promoting  international  friendship  or  some 
new  scientific  wonder  to  facilitate  international  communication; 
and  with  each  new  institution  or  discovery  comes  an  advance 
toward  an  international  public  opinion,  already  strong  enough 
to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  nation  to  pursue  any  course 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  another.  We  no  longer  fear  that 
war  will  result  from  any  of  scores  of  questions  that  have  pre- 
cipitated past  conflicts ;  only  questions  of  the  most  grave  nature 
are  now  reserved  from  peaceful  settlement.  Our  opportunity 
and  duty  is  to  so  improve  the  machinery  of  arbitration  that,  in 
the  light  of  an  ever-broadening  public  opinion,  it  will  come  to 
be  considered  a  safe  and  adequate  method  of  adjusting  most  if 
not  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  nations. 

To  my  mind,  we  are  soon  to  take  the  greatest  step  in  that 
direction — ^the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice. 
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If  the  plan  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  can  be  carried  to 
completion,  so  that  we  will  have  a  court  with  regular  and  con- 
nected sessions,  composed  of  permanent  judges  who  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  woild — ^and  no  nation  would  appoint 
to  such  a  court  a  judge  who  would  not  command  that  respect — 
the  court  itself,  with  no  power  to  compel  resort  to  it  and  no 
enforcing  authority  other  than  public  opinion,  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, immediately  attract  all  but  the  most  grave  disputes  and, 
as  it  becomes  better  known,  will  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  almost  negligible  the 
chances  of  any  great  war.  Then  there  may  come  an  inter- 
national federation  with  common  laws  and  branches  of  gov- 
ernment; but  with  that  we  have  not  for  the  present  to  deal 
except  as  an  ideal  which  may,  indeed,  be  realized  years  before 
any  of  us  think  its  accomplishment  possible.  For  the  present, 
I  believe  we  should  work  for  the  court  as  the  great  thing,  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  with  the  question  of  force  to  compel 
submission  or  enforce  decisions.  Public  opinion  will  attend  to 
that.  The  establishment  and  success  of  the  court  will,  in  turn, 
have  the  effect  of  gradually  lessening  armaments  as  it  proves 
itself  a  substitute  of  recognized  efficiency.  As  I  have  often  said 
here,  while  I  deeply  deplore  the  burden  of  armaments  and  would 
heartily  welcome  action  to  lighten  it,  I  see  little  hope  of  sub- 
stantial progress  in  that  direction  except  through  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  court.  I  welcome,  therefore,  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States,  through  Secretary  Knox,  in 
making  overtures  to  the  other  nations  for  consideration  of  this 
question ;  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  will  prove  possible  either 
before  or  at  the  third  Hague  Conference  for  all  nations  to 
unite  in  some  plan  for  the  appointment  of  judges.  We  are  to 
have  here  to-morrow  morning  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  do  much  to  educate 
the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  you  were  here  at  our  early  meetings.  To  others,  it 
may  be  of  interest  that  in  1896  and  for  three  successive  years 
the  platforms  adopted  by  the  Conference  emphatically  urged 
the  establishment  of  an  international  court — largely  because  of 
the  prophetic  insight  and  personal  influence  of  that  great  man 
whose  loss  we  all  deplore — Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  From 
the  first  session  of  the  first  conference,  Dr.  Hale,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  hammered  "  at  this  particular  subject  as  the  im- 
portant one,  and  the  extended  discussion  of  a  court  at  those 
early  meetings  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  power  to  sway  a 
body  of  men  few  of  whom  considered  his  idea  practical, — for 
this  was  before  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  probably  even 
thought  of  as  a  possibility.  Now  that  a  new  court  is  proposed 
to  supplement  the  Hague  Court  created  by  that  Conference,  it 
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IS  fitting  that  Mohonk  should  again  direct  its  energies  along  tte 
line  so  clearly  indicated  in  those  early  meetings. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  work  for  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  such  a  court  oflFers  a  great  opportunity  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  different  peace  and  arbitration  societies  and  con- 
ferences; for  while  they  may  differ  on  some  points,  there  can 
be  no  question' as  to  the  desirability  of  a  court.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  societies  are  cooperating  more  and  more,  and  are 
laying  less  stress  upon  the  principles  wherein  they  differ.  Here 
at  Mohonk  we  plan  to  invite  to  our  meetings  representatives  of 
societies  of  differing  views.  I  wish  each  organization  working 
for  peace  would  adopt  a  course  of  frank  cooperation  with  all 
others,  uniting  in  support  of  common  principles  and  minimizing 
their  differences.  Each  may  very  properly  retain  its  indi- 
viduality and  determine,  its  methods  of  work  while  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  laboring  to  advance  the  interests  and  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  its  associates.  The  rapidly  growing  num- 
ber of  societies  makes  the  matter  an  important  one,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting 
to  consider  the  matter  of  a  National  Peace  Council  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  practical  results. 

I  have  said  that  in  our  meetings  we  try  to  emphasize  this  idea 
of  cooperation.  We  are  doing  it  still  more  in  that  part  of  our 
work  apart  from  the  meetings.  Every  package  of  literature  that 
leaves  our  office  contains  matter  descriptive  of  most  of  the 
leading  peace  and  arbitration  societies— of  all  whose  publica- 
tions we  are  able  to  secure — besides  references  to  published 
sources  of  information.  The  work  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  its  branches,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation,  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  and  the  more  recent  Inter- 
national School  of  Peace  and  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  and  others  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  nearly  all  our  correspondents.  In 
return,  we  profit  much  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  these 
organizations. 

I  think  perhaps  comparatively  few  of  those  present  are  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  our  work  between  conferences.  In 
1902  we  opened  an  office  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  our  very  able  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Phillips.  Besides  the  arrangement  of  our  annual  meetings  and 
the  editing  and  distributing  of  our  annual  reports,  we  carry 
on  a  continual  correspondence  throughout  the  year,  sending  out 
an  average  of  350  personal  letters,  400  circular  letters  and  3,000 
pieces  of  other  circular  matter  monthly.  Our  work  just  now 
is  mairdy  along  three  lines — ^the  colleges,  the  business  organiza- 
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tions,  and  a  general  body  of  Correspondents.  Most  of  you  already 
know  that  within  a  few  years  more  than  two  hundred  collies 
and  universities  have  recognized  the  importance  of,  and  are 
annually  providing  one  or  more  special  occasions  to  bring  before 
their  students,  the  facts  of  the  arbitration  and  peace  movement 
In  this  work  we  have  been  much  aided  in  the  Middle  West  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  The  results  are  highly 
encouraging,  but  must  be  left  for  the  report  on  that  subject  at 
a  later  session.  Similarly,  the  report  of  our  Committee  on 
Business  Organizations,  coupled  with  the  presence  here  of  dele- 
gates from  more  than  forty  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade,  will  later  bring  out  the  practical  results  of  the  work 
being  done  in  and  through  business  organizations.  We  are  also 
enrolling  a  body  of  official  Correspondents,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  country,  who  may  be  counted  oh  for  active  cooperation 
in  their  respective  communities.  They  number  between  three 
and  four  hundred  and  are,  in  the  main,  picked  men  and  w(Mnen, 
many  of  them  prominent,  and  all  ready  to  work  for  the  cause 
without  promise  of  reward.  The  list  is  rapidly  growing  and  I 
question  whether  the  work  of  these  Correspondents  is  often  sur- 
passed by  that  of  an  equal  number  of  regularly  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  any  peace  society.  Their  interest  and  activity  is  won- 
derfully gratifying. 

All  the  correspondence  incident  to  the  work  in  these  branches 
is  done  by  our  permanent  office  which,  in  addition,  edits  and 
distributes  our  annual  reports,  issues  occasional  press  articles, 
bulletins  for  the  information  of  Correspondents,  and  such  docu- 
ments as  may  be  needed  to  conduct  the  general  work.  For  the 
past  two  years  we  have  also  given  wide  publicity  to  the  prize 
donated  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Pugsley  and  oifered  in  the  name  of  the 
Conference  for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a 
college  student. 

In  addition  to  these  special  lines  of  work  much  general  corre- 
spondence passes  through  the  office,  requests  for  information 
and  literature  being  answered  daily.  There  has  gradually  been 
built  up  a  system  of  card  lists  through  which  we  are  almost 
constantly  in  touch  with  nearly  2,000  interested  individuals  and* 
institutions,  while  some  2,500  others  are  frequently  reached  by 
letters  and  documents,  and  6.000  more  by  annual  reports. 

These  facts  are  not  submitted  in  a  boastful  spirit  The  work 
will  seem,  and  is,  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  many 
societies  here  represented.  We  merely  wish  you. to  feel  assured 
that  the  impetus  you  give  the  movement  by  being  present  at 
this  meeting  will  not  be  lost  by  lack  of  attention  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  that  our  office  is  permanently  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  public  sentiment  upon  this 
great  question.     I  hope  each  of  you  will  try  to  keep  in  touch 
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with  us  and,  as  an  individual,  use  your  best  efforts  to  interest 
others  in  your  community.     (Applause.) 

I  have  said  we  should  work  for  an  international  court;  and 
I  feel  so  deeply  its  importance  that  I  want  to  say  it  again.  I 
firmly  believe  that  before  the  third  Hague  Conference,  so  wide 
a  feeling  can  be  aroused  that,  coupled  with  the  demands  for 
relief  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  armaments,  it  will  drive 
the  nations  to  a  keen  friendly  rivalry  in  presenting  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Committee  of  that  Conference  their  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  court,  and  that  they  will  urge  its  consideration 
as  the  subject  of  first  importance.  We  ought— every  one  of  us — 
to  work  for  that;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  public  opinion  will 
then  allow  a  delegate  to  The  Hague  to  oppose  any  reasonable 
plan  of  appointing  judges.  It  is  my  great  hope  to  see  a  court 
of  the  highest  character  established  at  The  Hague.  Would  that 
my  life  might  be  spared  long  enough  to  witntss  this  greatest 
of  all  world  events.     (Applause.) 

We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  for  our  presiding 
officer  a  gentleman  who  has  twice  filled  that  position  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  have  attended  the  meetings.  All  of  you  know 
him  as  the  head  of  that  great  educational  institution— -Columbia 
University — and  most  of  you  know  him  also  as  a  quiet  but 
powerful  worker  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  As  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  he  holds  one  of  the  foremost  positions  in  the  arbi- 
tration and  peace  movement  of  to-day.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  as  President  of  the  Conference  President  Nicholas 
MuKRAY  Butler.     (Applause.) 

President  Butler  took  the  chair  amid  great  applause  and  de- 
livered the  following  opening  address: 

OPENING  ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS 
MURRAY  BUTLER 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  honor  and  the  privilege  of  being 
asked  once  more  to  take  the  chair  of  this  unique  and  highly 
powerful  organ  of  public  opinion.  I  think  I  may  take  a  moment 
to  say  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  yours,  to  Mr.  Smiley  how 
earnestly  and  affectionately  we  6cho  the  hope  that  he  may,  from 
his  home  at  Lake  Mohonk,  witness  the  establishment  of  a  great 
international  court  (applause)  for  which  he  has  labored  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  and  toward  the  organization  of  which  he  has 
made  contributions  much  more  powerful  than  the  world  yet 
understands  or  recognizes.     (Applause.) 

May  I  take  one  moment  more,  in  your  name,  to  welcome  to 
this  Conference  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  come  from 
great  distances  and  from  other  countries  to  bear  their  part 
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in  it — ^in  particular  the  Very  Reverend,  the  Dean  of  Worcester, 
the  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Dominion  of  Qnada,  the  Mayor 
of  Halifax  and  others  who  have  laid  down  their  daily  round  of 
duty  to  counsel  here  with  us  for  the  promotion  of  international 
comity  and  good  will?  (Applause.)  And  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  a  word  of  welcome  and  appreciation  to  those  gallant 
representatives  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
who,  knowing  well  the  horrors  of  carnage  and  war,  come  eagerly 
and  gladly  here  to  hasten  the  day  when  it  will  be  impossible! 
(Applause.) 

No  well-informed  observer  is  likely  to  deny  that  the  cause 
which  this  Conference  is  assembled  to  promote  has  made  im- 
portant progress  during  the  past  year.  The  several  striking 
incidents  which  mark  that  progress — including,  in  particular,  the 
identic  circular  note  of  Secretary  Knox  bearing  date  October 
i8,  1909,  proposing  the  investment  of  the  International  Prize 
Court  with  the  functions  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  and  the 
hearty  approval  which  the  proposal  has  met ;  the  public  declara- 
tion of  President  Taft,  made  in  New  York  on  March  22,  1910, 
that  there  are  no  questions  involving  the  honor  or  the  interests 
of  a  civilized  nation  which  it  may  not  w^ith  propriety  submit 
to  judicial  determination;  the  action  of  Congress  in  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Arbitration,  thus  committing 
the  United  States  Government  officially  to  that  admirable  under- 
taking; and,  finally,  the  forthcoming  submission  to  the  arbitral 
tribunal  at  The  Hague  of  the  century-old  controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries — all  these  will  be  fully  recounted  here  in  the  course  of 
our  present  meeting.  To  those  who  are  impatient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  ideal  we  can  only  say  that  progress  toward  it  is 
steadily  making  and  that  the  chief  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
world,  political,  economic  and  ethical,  are  cooperating  with  us 
to  bring  about  its  attainment.  To  those  who  fear  that  we  may 
make  progress  too  fast  and  that  some  measure  of  national 
security  will  be  sacrificed  in  pushing  forward  to  establish  inter- 
national justice,  we  can  only  say  that  justice  is  itself  the  one 
real  and  continuing  ground  of  security  for  both  men  and  nations, 
and  that  heretofore  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  devil  has 
always  been  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  cause  without  the 
necessary  aid  and  comfort  of  the  forces  in  the  world  that  are 
aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  any  power  bat  right. 

The  chief  danger  that  we  practical  persons  run  in  our  endeavor 
to  accomplish  a  practical  end  in  a  practical  way  against  the 
opposition  of  the  dreams  and  illusions  of  theorists  who,  groping 
as  in  a  fog,  assume  that  mankind  must  be  forever  ruled  by 
brute  force  and  cruelty  and  lust  for  power  and  for  gain,  is  that 
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we  may  fail  to  recognize  that  the  cause  of  international  justice 
rests  upon  and  is  part  of  a  complete  philosophy  of  life.  It 
cannot  be  advocated  or  conceived  as  something  that  stands  apart 
from  and  in  no  relation  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  in  respect  to  all  interests 
and  to  all  problems.  To  some  it  may  appear  to  make  our  task 
more  difficult,  to  others  it  may  seem  to  make  it  more  easy,  when 
we  say  that  this  task  is  nothing  less  than  part  and  parcel  of 
the  moral  education  and  regeneration  of  mankind.  To  sup- 
pose that  men  and  women  into  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction  and  upbuilding  have  gone  the  glories  of  the  world's 
philosophy  and  art  and  poetry  and  religion,  into  whose  lives 
have  been  poured  for  two  thousand  years  the  precepts  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Christian  religion,  over  whose  daily  conduct 
have  been  thrown  since  the  days  of  Draco  and  of  Solon  the 
restraints  of  law  and  of  consideration  for  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  others — to  suppose  that  these  men  and  women,  when 
gathered  together  in  groups  called  nations,  speaking  a  common 
language  called  a  mother  tongue  and  owing  allegiance  to  a 
definite  set  of  political  institutions  called  a  government,  are,  when 
matters  of  dispute  and  difficulty  and  doubt  arise,  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats,  to  burn,  to  ravage,  to  kill,  in  the  hope  of  some- 
how establishing  thereby  truth  and  right  and  justice,  is  to  suppose 
the  universe  to  be  stood  upon  its  apex,  to  suppose  the  onward 
sweep  of  human  progress  to  be  toward  bestiality  and  bedlam, 
and  to  suppose  the  teachings  of  religion  and  of  morals,  the 
inspiration  of  poetry,  of  painting  and  of  song,  to  be  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  made  ready  for  new  acts  of  valorous  ferocity 
and  carnage.  Who,  I  pray  you,  are  the  dreamers,  who  are  the 
theorists — those  who  appeal  to  the  rule  of  justice  or  those  who 
appeal  to  the  rule  of  brute  force?     (Applause.) 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken  about  all  this.  Men  who  are  them- 
selves preying  upon  the  public  interest  from  private  station  or 
from  public  office  are  not  going  to  be  the  first  to  urge  the  cause 
of  international  justice.  The  men  who  cannot  succeed  in  hold- 
ing in  check  their  own  tempers,  their  own  lusts  and  their  own 
greed,  are  not  going  to  cry  out  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration.  We  have  set  out  in  this  under- 
taking— now  perfectly  certain  of  accomplishment  at  a  date  no 
longer  remote — without  the  aid  and  comfort  of  those  elements 
of  the  world's  population.  Moreover,  we  arc  not  likely  to  gain 
much  assistance  from  the  C3mical  observer  of  his  kind  whose 
faith  is  not  adequate  to  the  entire  observation  of  history  and 
of  men.  His  keen  vision  and  quick  wit  see  readily  enough  the 
bad  and  selfish  side  of  public  and  of  private  life,  and  he  con- 
tents himself  with  a  jeer  and  a  sneer  at  those  who  propose  to 
turn  that  life  inside  out. 
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Some  of  these  elements  are  elements  of  indifference,  some 
are  elements  of  active  opposition.  To  those  who  represent  the 
element  of  indifference  I  cheerfully  accord  the  most  powerful 
place  among  the  opponents  and  obstacles  of  our  program.  Those 
who  are  in  active  opposition  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
assumptions  which  are  their  grotesque  substitutes  for  argument 
and  the  fallacies  which  they  hug  to  their  several  bosoms  as 
illustrations  of  perfect  logic,  are  too  easily  confuted  to  make 
them  dangerous.  Not  many  men  have  courage  enough  to  go 
through  the  world  shouting  that  war  is  a  virtue  and  should  be 
actively  promoted  by  all  moral  and  upright  men.  The  few  who 
do  so  live  in  a  world  of  sentiment  and  false  emotions;  they 
do  not  know  or  face  the  real  facts.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
glory  and  honor  of  the  world's  greatest  soldiers  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  always  put  peace  above  war  and  that  they  have 
done  their  best,  by  ability  and  courage  and  skill,  to  bring  to  a 
prompt  end  the  wars  in  which  they  found  themselves  engaged 
in  order  that  the  blessings  of  peace  might  once  more  be  spread 
over  the  land.  There  is  no  one  who  so  appreciates  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  differences  as 
the  brave  soldier  or  sailor  who,  at  his  country's  command,  has 
done  his  best  to  settle  those  differences  by  display  or  exercise 
of  force.     (Applause.) 

There  is  one  other  type  of  citizen  who  must  be  mentioned, 
because  the  type  is  numerous,  influential  and  important.  This 
is  the  type  which  holds  the  view  that,  of  course,  international 
arbitration  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired;  of  course,  we  must 
all  hope  for  the  day  when  that  at  present  distant,  impracticable 
and  wholly  praiseworthy  ideal  shall  be  reached;  but  that,  until 
that  day — which  is  probably  to  be  the  Greek  Kalends — we  must 
continue  to  tax  our  great  modern  industrial  nations,  struggling 
as  they  are  under  the  burdens  of  popular  education  and  of 
economic  and  social  betterment,  in  order  that  death-dealing  in- 
strumentalities may  be  increased  and  multiplied  and  the  several 
nations  thereby  protected  from  invasion  and  attack.  This  pro- 
cedure, so  the  curious  argument  runs,  is  to  hasten  the  coming 
of  international  arbitration  and  to  promote  it.  Civilized  men, 
it  appears,  are  to  be  shot  or  starved  into  agreeing  to  arbitrate. 

This  point  of  view  requires  for  adequate  treatment,  not  the 
arguments  of  a  logician,  but  the  pencil  of  a  Tenniel  or  the 
caustic  wit  of  a  Mr.  Dooley.  Look  at  the  situation  in  the  world 
to-day  as  this  type  of  man  presents  it  to  us.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  is  a  peaceful  nation;  of  course,  Great  Britain 
is  a  peaceful  nation ;  of  course,  Germany  and  France  and  Japan 
are  peaceful  nations;  but  therefore,  because  they  propose  to 
attack  nobody  they  must  so  strengthen  their  defences,  so  multiply 
their  navies  and  increase  their  armies  that  nobody  can  success- 
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fully  attack  them.  Who,  pray,  is  left  to  attack  these  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  nations  if,  as  we  are  assured  by  everybody — 
both  leaders  of  governments,  the  moulders  of  public  opinion  and 
the  substantially  unanimous  press  of  the  world — they  do  not 
propose  to  attack  each  other,  unless  it  be  an  army  of  white 
bears  from  the  newly-discovered  North  Pole  or  a  procession 
of  elephants  and  camelopards  from  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa? 
The  gullibility  of  mankind  was  never  more  conclusively  demon- 
strated than  by  the  widespread  acceptance  of  this  huge  joke, 
which,  unlike  most  other  jokes,  has  to  be  paid  for  at  a  literally 
stupendous  price.  Children  must  go  untaught,  sanitary  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  must  go  unprovided,  better  workingmen's 
dwellings  must  be  postponed,  provisions  for  recreation  and  en- 
lightenment must  be  put  off,  conditions  accompanying  labor, 
poverty  and  old  age  must  go  indefinitely  without  amelioration, 
in  order  that  in  this  twentieth  century  men  and  nations,  who, 
looking  in  the  glass,  call  themselves  intelligent  and  practical, 
may  support,  maintain  and  propagate  this  stupendous  joke! 
Either  the  whole  world  is  being  deluded  by  a  witticism  of  cosmic 
proportions  or  some  important  persons  are  conspiring  to  tell 
an  awful  lie.     (Applause.) 

I  am  one  of  those  who  look  for  the  simplest  motives  in  ex- 
planation of  action  or  of  conduct.  My  impression  is  that  some- 
body makes  something  by  reason  of  the  huge  expenditures  in 
preparation  for  war.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  about  the  time 
that  the  appropriations  for  military  purposes  are  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  in  the  Reichstag,  or  just  before  such 
a  time,  hostilities  are  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
two  or  three  parts  of  the  world  at  once?  Just  at  these  times 
war  prophets  begin  to  see  visions  and  to  dream  dreams,  and 
the  poor,  gullible  people  rush  off  to  their  cyclone  cellars  and 
shout  timorously  to  their  representatives  to  vote  at  once  and 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  great  ships  and  guns  and 
forts  may  be  built  to  protect  them  from  their  fears.  We  have 
done  of  late  some  helpful  and  illuminating  legislative  inquiry 
in  this  country.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  have  the  same  sort 
of  ability  that  has  so  brilliantly  exposed  to  our  repelled  and 
astonished  gaze  other  forms  of  political  chicanery  and  graft, 
make  some  measurement  of  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  lively  type  of  patriotism  which  accompanies  these  military 
and  naval  debates  the  world  over.  Is  the  propelling  motive 
for  them  to  be  found  in  economics  or  in  psychology  ?  My  strong 
impression  is  that  while  both  of  those  admirable  sciences  are 
represented  in  the  make-up  of  that  propelling  motive,  economics 
is  not  always  the  less  important  of  the  two. 
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Patriotism  is  a  noble  and  a  lofty  virtue,  but  it  is  worth  while 
always  to  remember  the  sagacious  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  Boswell  so  faithfully  reports.  "  Patriotism  having  become 
one  of  our  topics,"  says  Boswell,  "Johnson  suddenly  uttered 
in  a  strong,  determined  tone,  an  apothegm  at  which  many  will 
start :  '  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.' "  '*  But 
let  it  be  considered,"  continues  Boswell,  "  that  he  did  not  mean 
a  real  and  generous  love  of  our  country,  but  that  pretended 
patriotism  which  so  many  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  made 
a  cloak  for  self-interest."* 

What  is  needed  is  to  leave  off  deluding  ourselves  with  phrases, 
with  shams  and  with  false  historical  analogies  and  to  look  the 
facts  as  they  are  in  the  face.  Not  everything  that  we  wish  for 
will  be  accomplished  at  once  or  suddenly.  Moral  regeneration 
is  an  even  slower  and  more  difficult  process  than  intellectual 
upbuilding;  but  custom  and  habit  are  powerful  allies  and  the 
world's  imagination  is  fast  becoming  accustomed  to  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  differences.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  whose  opinions  are  so  often  luminous  with 
sound  political  philosophy,  has  declared  that  "the  right  to  sue 
and  defend  in  the  courts  is  the  alternative  of  force.  In  an 
organized  society  it  is  the  right  conservative  of  all  other  rights 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  orderly  government.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  essential  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
must  be  allowed  by  each  State  to  the  citizens  of  all  other  States 
to  the  precise  extent  that  it  is  allowed  to  its  own  citizens."t 
In  making  this  statement  of  fundamental  principle,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  in  mind  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  States  which 
are  bound  together  in  our  Union.  But  what  is  there  in  that 
statement  of  fundamental  principle  which  may.  not  logically, 
ethically  and  practically  be  applied  to  the  rights  of  nations,  great 
and  small,  bound  together  by  treaties  and  interdependences  of 
every  kind  into  a  great  world  commonwealth? 

The  harder  we  press  our  adversaries  and  critics  on  this  point 
the  less  satisfactory  do  their  answers  become.  To  say  that 
men  have  always,  as  a  last  resort,  settled  their  differences  and 
difficulties  by  force  and  that  therefore  they  will  always  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  is  simply  silly.  To  say  that  a  nation's  honor 
must  be  defended  by  the  blood  of  her  citizens  if  need  be,  is 
quite  meaningless,  for  such  a  nation,  although  profoundly  right 
in  its  contention,  might  be  defeated  by  superior  force  exerted 
on  behalf  of  a  wrong  and  unjust  view.  What  becomes  of 
national  honor  then?  It  would  appear  that  a  nation's  honor 
can  only  be  entrusted  either  to  the  operations  of  the  established 
principles  of  justice  or  to  a   force  so  overwhelming  that  no 

*Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson  (Oxford,  1906)  I:  583. 
tUnited  States  Reports,  207:   148. 
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adversary  could  stand  against  it.  This  is  indeed  the  dilemma 
which  confronts  the  civilized  world  to-day:  either  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  differences  must  be  accepted  as  a 
universal  principle  or  the  world  must  become  a  series  of  armed 
camps  sucking  up  like  a  vampire,  in  vain  and  competitive  ex- 
penditure, the  very  blood  of  the  people's  economic  and  political 
life.  The  one  road  leads  to  civilization,  to  international  comity, 
to  concord  and  to  peace;  the  other  leads  back  to  barbarism,  to 
discord,  to  contention  and  to  war.  Which  will  mankind  choose 
as  a  permanent  policy?  From  which  vantage-point  will  appeal 
be  made  to  the  sober  judgment  of  history?  From  that  of  jus- 
tice or  from  that  of  armed  force?     (Applause.) 

There  are  those,  mostly  philosophers  of  the  closet  sort,  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  expose  themselves  to  the  physical 
dangers  of  war,  who  pretend  to  believe  that  unless  we  have 
frequent  and  destructive  wars  the  population  of  the  world  will 
not  be  held  sufficiently  in  check,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
earth's  spaces  will  be  crowded  by  peaceful,  but  undesirable, 
persons  for  whose  activities  there  is  no  adequate  room.  One 
may  or  may  not  be  disposed  to  deal  seriously  with  this  con- 
tention; I  am  not  so  disposed. 

There  still  remain  those  who  fear  that  without  conflict  there 
will  be  no  proper  training-school  for  the  sterner  virtues  of  man- 
kind and  that  courage,  bravery  and  patriotism  will  atrophy 
unless  exercised  from  time  to  time  in  war  and  conflict  A  very 
interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  this  topic  and  on  the  dis- 
cipline and  encouragement  which  the  sterner  virtues  receive  in 
the  daily  round  of  domestic,  business  and  personal  life  as  well 
as  in  the  thousand  and  one  acts  of  helpfulness  and  generosity 
and  sacrifice  by  which  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  the  strongest, 
characters  in  this  world  are  made.  It  is  hard  to  listen  with 
patience  to  the  rattling  rhetoric  of  him  who  would  trace  back 
the  sterner  virtues  to  mere  brute  instincts  and  who  would  strive 
to  hold  them  there.  The  teachings  of  religion  and  of  morals 
have  left  quite  untouched  any  man  who  can  seriously  suppose 
that  without  practice  in  the  exercise  of  brute  force  there  can 
be  no  strength.     (Applause.) 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  recorded  in  history  is  the  petulant 
query  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  all  civilization  depends.  If  man  is  not  his  broth- 
er's keeper,  if  he  may  slay  and  rob  and  ravage  at  will  for  his 
own  advantage,  whether  that  be  personal  or  national,  then  civiliza- 
tion becomes  quite  impossible.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  divert 
us  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  past  history  of  the  race.  Man- 
kind has  bepn  climbing  upward  and  neither  standing  on  a  level 
nor  going  down  hill.  Acts,  policies  and  events  which  are  easily 
explainable  and  in  large  part  defensible  in  other  days  and  under 
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Other  conditions  are  neither  explainable  nor  defensible  now.  The 
twentieth  century  cannot  afford  to  receive  its  lessons  in  morals, 
whether  personal  or  national,  from  the  fifteenth  or  the  six- 
teenth. We  are  our  brothers'  keepers  and  they  are  ours.  The 
whole  world  has  become  a  brotherhood  of  fellow-citizens.  The 
barriers  of  language  are  slowly  breaking  down ;  wars  of  religion 
are  almost  unheard  of ;  distance  in  space  and  time  has  been  prac- 
tically annihilated  by  steam  and  electricit}' ;  trade  is  as  easy 
to-day  between  New  York  and  Calcutta  or  between  London  and 
Hong  Kong  as  it  once  was  between  two  neighboring  shops  in 
the  bazaars  of  Damascus  on  either  side  of  the  street  called 
straight.  What  possible  reason  is  there  why  the  fundamental 
principles  which  civilization  applies  to  the  settlement  of  diflFer- 
ences  between  individuals  cannot  now  be  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  nations?     (Applause.) 

We  may  well  take  satisfaction  in  the  contribution  which  our 
Government  has  made  in  recent  years  toward  the  progress  of 
the  movement  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences. Hand  in  hand  with  these  contributions  there  should  go, 
however,  the  resultant  refusal  farther  to  increase  and  expand 
armaments  on  land  and  sea,  and  a  more  complete  control  over 
the  provocative  and  annoying  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  other  nations  and  other  forms  of  government  than  our  own. 

Let  me  add  a  final  word  or  two  as  to  each  of  these  matters. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  proposals  for  disarmament 
and  proposals  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  When  a  nation 
like  the  United  States,  holding  the  views  which  its  people  profess 
and  which  its  government  constantly  voices,  has,  as  it  now  has, 
a  navy  and  the  nucleus  of  an  army  entirely  adequate  for  pur- 
poses of  defence,  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  farther  increase  of 
armaments.  It  is  urged  in  opposition  that  no  nation  can  afford 
to  take  this  step  alone  and  that  until  an  international  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  arrived  at,  each  great  nation 
must  press  forward,  at  whatever  cost,  to  multiply  the  provisions 
for  its  armed  forces.  However  plausible  this  argument  may 
be  when  addressed  to  a  European  nation,  it  fails  entirely  when 
addressed  to  the  United  States.  If  the  best  way  to  resume  was 
to  resume — and  we  learned  by  experience  that  it  was — ^then  the 
best  way  to  limit  armaments  is  to  limit  them.  In  this  policy  the 
United  States  has  not  only  nothing  tp  lose,  but  everything  to 
gain,  by  leading  the  way.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  point 
out  that  increasing  support  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  reflected  both  in  the  debates  and 
votes  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  more  influential  portion 
of  the  newspaper  press. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  what  may  be  called  petulant  and 
teasing  criticism  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press  of  the  acts 
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and  policies  of  nations  other  than  our  own.  A  good  many  nations 
and  peoples  have,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  assumed  for  them- 
selves an  attitude  of  superiority  toward  their  fellows,  and  have 
shaped  their  beliefs  and  their  practices  accordingly.  It  will  not 
be  generally  thought,  I  fancy,  that  the  historic  results  of  this 
course  of  conduct  have  been  either  fortunate  or  happy.  The 
fair,  as  well  as  the  wise,  method  to  pursue  in  criticism  and  com- 
ment upon  happenings  elsewhere  is  to  assume  an  intelligent 
purpose,  a  good  will,  and  a  lofty  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
foreigner,  until  the  contrary  is  definitely  proven.  An  attitude 
of  international  disdain  is  not  becoming  to  statesmen,  to  journal- 
ists, or  to  private  citizens.  The  history  of  civilization  might  be 
written  in  terms  of  man's  progress  from  fear  to  faith.  As  he 
has  ceased  to  fear  his  neighbors  and  as  he  has  come  to  have 
trust  in  them,  he  has  been  able  to  build  up  institutions  that  have 
lasted.  Just  as  the  individual  has  substituted  faith  in  his  fellow 
man  for  fear  of  him,  so  nations  may  well  divest  themselves 
of  fear  in  favor  of  faith  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  done  so  much  to  educate  world  opinion 
in  the  past  century  and  a  half  that  we  may  well  be  ambitious 
for  it  to  do  still  more.  We  have  shown  that  to  all  appearances 
a  federal  form  of  government,  extended  over  a  wide  area  and 
embracing  many  competing  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests, 
is  practicable,  and  that  it  can  survive  even  the  severe  shock  of 
civil  war.  We  have  shown  that  under  the  guidance  of  a  written 
Constitution,  judicially  interpreted,  there  is  room  for  national 
growth  and  expansion,  for  stupendous  economic  development,  for 
absorption  into  the  body  politic  of  large  numbers  of  foreign 
born,  and  for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Suppose  now  that  during  the  next  few  decades 
it  might  be  given  to  us  to  lead  the  way  in  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  great  sovereign  nations,  like  federated  states,  may 
live  and  grow  and  do  business  together  in  harmony  and  unity, 
without  strife  or  armed  conflict,  through  the  habit  of  submitting 
to  judicial  determination  all  questions  of  diflFerence  as  they  may 
arise,  the  judicial  decree  when  made  to  be  supported  and  enforced 
— after  tfie  fashion  in  which  judicial  decrees  are  everywhere  sup- 
ported and  enforced— by  intelligent  public  opinion  and^  by  an 
international  and  neutral  police.  Might  we  not  then  be  justified 
in  believing  that  the  place  of  our  beloved  country  in  history 
was  secure? 

What  more  splendid  foundation  could  there  be  upon  which 
to  build  an  enduring  monument  to  the  American  people  than 
their  guarantee  and  preservation  of  civil  liberty  together  with 
national  development  at  home,  and  their  leadership  in  estab- 
lishing the  world's  peace  together  with  international  development 
all  around  the  globe?    Dare  we  leave  anything  undone  to  put 
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our  own  land  in  the  place  of  highest  honor  by  reason  of  its 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  world's  peace  and  order 
and  happiness  through  the  rule  of  justice — a  rule  accepted  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  bowed  dowTi  to  because  it  is  right?  What 
picture  of  glory  and  of  hcxior  has  the  advocate  of  brute  force 
to  offer  us  in  exchange  for  this?     (Applause.) 

The  great  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  a  new  way  of  life.  It  means  that  we  must  enter  with 
fulness  of  appreciation  into  the  activities  and  interests  of  peoples 
other  than  ourselves;  that  we  must  always  and  everywhere 
emulate  the  best  they  have  to  teach  us  and  shun  the  worst; 
that  we  must  answer  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  keepers;  and  that,  as  with  men  so  with  nations,  the 
path  of  justice,  of  integrity  and  of  fair  dealing  is  the  true  path 
of  honor.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  Americans  tread  steadily 
in  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  made  formal  announcement  of  the 
officers  of  the  Conference,  a  list  of  whcwn  will  be  found  on  page 
2  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sented his  report,  properly  audited,  showing  disbursements  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  $2,022.14  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $251.39. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  voluntary  contributions  amounting 
to  at  least  $2,000  might  be  received,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  funds  in  the  Treasury  are  used  only  for  printing 
and  postage  and  for  distribution  of  the  annual  reports  and  other 
literature  authorized  by  the  Conference  or  its  Committees.  All 
other  expenses,  Mr.  Wood  explained,  including  the  salary  of 
the  permanent  secretary  and  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent 
office,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  a  review  of  the  past 
year's  progress  in  international  arbitration  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  whose  annual  reviews  have  been  such  important  fea- 
tures of  past  Conferences. 

THE  PRESENT  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ARBITRATION 
AND  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS   OF   BENJAMIN    F.   TRUEBLOOD,    LLJ). 

We  begin  our  Conference  this  morning  under  unusually  in- 
teresting circumstances.  Eleven  years  ago  to-day  the  First 
Hague  Conference  met.  The  anniversary  of  that  opening  is 
being  observed  almost  everywhere  in  our  whole  nation,  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  in  many  associations  of 
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different  kinds,  and  also  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
eighteenth  of  May  will  always  hereafter  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable  days  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Little  which  concerns  our  movement  has  happened  in  the 
international  sphere  the  past  year  that  is  not  in  general  known 
to  all  those  gathered  here.  Judging  superficially,  one  might 
even  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  been  little  doing.  It  has 
not  been  a  year  of  surprises  and  spectacular  occurrences  in  our 
line;  and  without  spectacles,  without  something  about  which  to 
shout  and  to  startle  your  neighbor  during  your  morning  ride 
into  town,  many  persons  feel  quite  sure  that  the  world  is  not 
moving  much,  I  incline  to  think,  however,  that  the  year  has 
been  one  of  large  and  solid  gain,  and  that  we  are  considerably 
nearer  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  our  labors,  in  more  than 
a  merely  temporal  sense,  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  an  unusual  gain  in  public  senti- 
ment, among  both  private  citizens  and  public  men,  in  favor  of 
the  ends  for  which  we  are  striving.  This  gain  has  manifested 
itself  in  circles  of  nearly  every  description,  in  the  churches,  in 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  in  other  great  or- 
ganizations of  business  men,  in  the  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  in  labor  organizations,  women's  associations, 
etc.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice  as  illustrations.  The 
Executive  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade, 
representing  nearly  fifty  city  boards  and  other  business  organiza- 
tions, recently  adopted  a  strong  minute  favoring  the  settlemerlt 
of  all  international  differences  by  judicial  methods  and  pro- 
testing against  further  increase  of  armaments.  A  similar  declara- 
tion supporting  strongly  the  Hague  institutions  and  protesting 
against  the  further  increase  of  the  United  States  navy  was 
signed  by  752  clergymen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts alone,  a  declaration  which  has  never  but  once  iii  the  history 
of  the  Bay  State  been  paralleled  in  the  numerous  support  re- 
ceived from  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Throughout  the  nation 
the  voice  of  the  clergy  has  been  outspoken  on  this  subject  as 
never  before.  Clergymen  are  usually  supposed  to  be  unpractical 
people,  but  that  is  no  longer  true  of  them  as  a  class.  At  least, 
our  New  England  clergymen  are  practical  people,  interested 
in  the  every-day  affairs  of  the  world.  The  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Education  Association,  represent- 
ing the  city  and  state  superintendents  of  practically  the  entire 
country,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  declared  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  exercises  in  all  the  schools  of  the  land  of 
a  nature  to  acquaint  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  aims  of  the 
arbitration  and  peace  movement. 

Among  the  increasing  number  of  utterances  of  public  men 
in  favor  of  universal  and  unlimited  arbitration  of  controversies 
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the  first  place  must  be  accorded  to  that  of  President  Taft  at 
the  peace  dinner  given  to  him  recently  in  New  York.  It  marks 
a  distinct  and  very  great  advance  when  the  head  of  a  great 
nation  like  the  United  States  declares  without  reserve  his  belief 
that  all  controversies  between  nations  ought  to  be  arbitrated, 
including  even  questions  involving  national  honor  and  vital  in- 
terests. The  President's  declaration  has  already  been  widely 
quoted  and  approved,  and  will  be  re-echoed  from  side  to  side 
of  the  nation  and  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and 
we  may  hope  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  senseless  plea  that 
honor  and  vital  interests  must  always  be  reserved  from 
arbitration. 

In  his  Nobel  prize  address  at  Christiania  on  the  fifth  of  this 
month,  ex-President  Roosevelt  went  farther  in  the  direction 
taken  by  President  Taft  than  he  had  ever  gone  before,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed, 
l:c  said,  that  between  civilized  nations  effective  arbitration  treaties 
should  be  concluded  and  that  these  treaties  might  "  cover  almost 
all  questions  liable  to  arise  between  such  nations,"  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  very  rare  cases  '*  vitally  concerning  the 
nation's  honor  "all  other  possible  subjects  of  controversy"  can 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  most  striking  note,  however, 
in  the  ex-President's  Christiania  address  was  his  assertion  that 
"  something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  to  check  the 
growth  of  armaments,  especially  naval  armaments,  by  inter- 
national agreement ;"  and  that  "  granted  sincerity  of  purpose 
the  great  powers  of  the  world  should  find  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  present  costly  and  growing  extravagance  of  expenditure  on 
naval  armaments."  Many  of  us  believe  this  word  of  the  ex- 
President  signifies  that  very  soon  a  s^ious  attempt  will  be  made 
at  an  agreement  for  limitation,  if  not  for  reduction,  of  armaments. 

The  utterances  of  these  two  eminent  men  are  significant  not 
chiefly  because  they  are  declarations  of  their  individual  opinions. 
They  are  immensely  valuable  for  that  reason;  but  their  chief 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  authoritative  interpre- 
tations and  expressions  of  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  gen- 
eral public  sentiment  of  the  world  in  this  direction,  a  public 
opinion  to  which  all  Presidents  and  other  heads  of  government 
will  before  long  bow,  either  cheerfully  and  loyally  as  President 
Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt  have  done,  or  of  necessity. 
(Applause.) 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  chief  advance  in  our  cause  the  past 
year  is  registered  in  this  remarkable  development  of  public 
opinion  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  in  so  many  places, 
high  and  low.  It  is  upon  a  widespread,  intelligent,  conscientious 
and  courageous  public  sentiment  that  we  must  rely  in  the  last 
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Mohonk  never  took  a  greater  step  than  when  it  decided  to  try 
to  bring  the  sentiment  of  the  educational  centres  of  the  country, 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  business  centres  of  the 
country,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other 
business  men's  organizations,  to  the  support  of  the  cause.  So 
long  as  general  public  sentiment  demands  war,  or  is  easily  swept 
away  by  war  scares,  arbitration,  Hague  Court,  international 
court  of  justice,  parliament  of  the  world,  will  be  comparatively 
powerless  institutions,  even  if  they  be  solenmly  and  formally 
established.  Alfred  Nobel,  founder  of  the  Nobel  prizes,  once 
said  that  "  the  work  of  bringing  about  the  fraternity  of  peoples 
is  the  final  aim  of  the  peace  movement."  What  is  the  fraternity 
of  peoples  but  fraternity  of  opinion  and  sentiment  and  effort, 
without  which  world  parliament  and  world  court  are  but  empty 
terms? 

As  to  the  progress  of  arbitration  proper,  the  year  has  not 
been  unfruitful.  New  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  have 
been  concluded  between  a  few  governments  carrying  the  whole 
number  of  treaties  signed  within  seven  years  up  to  nearly  one 
hundred, — ^the  actual  number  at  the  present  time  is,  I  think, 
ninety-five.  The  early  treaties  which  were  to  run  for  five  years 
and  have  already  begun  to  expire,  are  being  renewed  one  by 
one  for  another  like  period.  I  received  yesterday  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  names  of  ten  of  these  treaties  which  have 
already  been  renewed.  This  conclusion  and  renewal  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  piece-meal,  valuable'  as  it  has  heretofore  been, 
impresses  forcibly  the  necessity  of  a  general  treaty  to  be  signed 
by  all  the  governments,  covering  practically  all  sorts  of  contro- 
versies, and  to  run  at  least  for  a  long  period,  if  not  perpetually. 
One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference was  its  failure  to  give  the  world  a  treaty  of  this  sort, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  arbitration  of  every  country 
to  see  that  the  third  Conference  at  The  Hague  shall  not  repeat 
this  mistake.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  the  proposal  for  a  general  arbitration  treaty  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Choate  and  the  rest  of  our  delegation, 
and  was  supported  by  vote  by  thirty-five  of  the  powers  repre- 
sented there,  and  was  silently  accepted  by  four  others,  making 
thirty-nine  powers  assenting  to  it.  It  was  voted  against  by 
only  five  of  the  forty-four  powers.  But  for  the  rule  of  unanimity 
governing  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  we  should  have  the 
general  arbitration  treaty  to-day.  The  thirty-nine  powers  repre- 
sented seven-eighths  of  the  entire  population  and  territory  of 
the  globe.  The  world  has  already  seen  enough  of  the  immense 
ben^ts  of  arbitration  during  the  century  past  to  make  it  ashamed 
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to  continue  to  experiment  with  the  principle  any  longer  in  a 
half-hearted  and  fragmentary  way. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  world- 
petition  to  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  favor  of  a  general 
obligatory  arbitration  treaty,  for  which  Miss  Anna  B.  Eckstein 
of  Boston,  with  the  aid  of  many  friends,  is  gathering  signatures 
— ^at  the  present  time  in  European  countries — is  meeting  with 
very  remarkable  success.  More  than  six  millions  of  supporters, 
individually  and  in  groups,  have  already  been  secured  by  her. 
Wherever  she  goes,  even  in  Germany,  she  finds  large  numbers 
of  people  heartily  in  sympathy  with  arbitration  in  its  most  ad- 
vanced and  complete  form.  In  Munich  a  few  weeks  ago  no  less 
than  125,000  signatures  to  the  petition  were  added  in  three  or 
four  days,  fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Munich  is  a  German  city,  and 
even  in  Germany  the  cause  is  growing  so  fast  that  I  really  begin 
to  fear  that  that  country  will  outdo  us  if  we  do  not  hurry  up 
— I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  she  does ! 

During  the  year  a  number  of  controversies  have  been  referred 
either  to  the  Hague  Court  or  to  private  arbitrators.  France  and 
Mexico  have  referred  a  case  to  the  King  of  Italy.  The  United 
States  and  Chile  have  entrusted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King 
of  England  the  Alsop  claim,  while  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Com- 
pany controversy  between  this  country  and  Venezuela  has  been 
referred  to  the  Hague  Court  The  hearing  on  this  case  will 
begin  in  September  next.  The  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  hearing  at  The  Hague,  beginning  June  first,  of 
the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  the  reference  of  which  was  announced  here  last 
year.  This  case  will  be  thfe  most  important  with  which  the 
Hague  Court  has  ever  dealt,  and  is  surpassed  in  its  importance 
in  the  history  of  arbitration  only  by  the  Geneva  arbitration  of 
the  Alabama  dispute.  An  extraordinary  array  of  the  best  legal 
talent  will  appear  at  The  Hague  in  behalf  of  the  two  contesting 
governments,  led  by  ex-Secretary  Root  for  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Attorney-General,  Sir  William  Robson,  for  Great 
Britain.  The  outcome  of  this  arbitration  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  the  very  keenest  interest  by  all  of  us,  and  we  shall  all 
hope,  at  least  all  those  who  are  here  to-day,  being  patriots  of 
the  new  and  non-chauvinistic  order,  that  the  nation  which  is  in 
the  right  will  win,  whether  the  decision  be  in  our  favor  or  against 
us.     (Applause.) 

It  is  needless  to  say,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  that  arbitra- 
tion has  triumphed,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is 
now  the  settled  practice  of  the  nations,  from  which  they  are 
not  likely  ever  again  to  depart,  in  any  serious  way.     At  least 
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the  nations  are  sent  to  arbitration  almost  as  spontaneously  and 
naturally  as  disputes  between  citizens  go  to  the  common  courts. 
Whether  or  not  we  get  at  an  early  date  a  general  and  unlimited 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  or  a  regular  International  Court 
of  Justice,  in  all  except  possibly  very  extreme  cases  disputes 
between  the  nations  of  whatever  kind  are  certain  henceforth  to 
be  referred  to  the  Court  at  The  Hague  or  to  some  other  tribunal. 
This  is  the  capital  thing.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our  friends 
do  not  yet  estimate  it  at  its  full  value.  It  is  of  course  vastly 
important  that  we  steadily  press  for  the  embodiment  in  con- 
ventional and  legal  form  of  what  has  already  become  the  almost 
unbroken  practice  of  the  governments,  but  let  us  not  under- 
estimate or  belittle  the  very  great  attainment  which  has  already 
been  made,  on  the  supposition  that  thereby  we  shall  hasten  the 
completion  of  the  judicial  system  of  adjusting  differences  which 
has  always  been  the  supreme  object  of  the  arbitration  and  peace 
movement. 

No  review  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  note  sent  by  Secretary  of  State 
Knox  to  the  powers  last  October  proposing  that  the  Prize  Court 
established  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  be  invested  with 
the  functions  of  a  regular  court  of  justice.  Many  consider  this 
by  far  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year.  Such  it  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be,  in  its  influence,  whether  the  particular  purpose 
of  the  note  be  realized  in  the  form  proposed  or  not.  As  this 
subject  is  to  be  discussed  later  in  the  Conference  by  some  of 
the  foremost  speakers  here  I  must  pass  it  over  with  only  one 
or  two  remarks. 

We  are  all  agreed  in  entertaining  the  very  highest  appreciation 
of  the  purpose  and  effort  of  our  government  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  establishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Ar- 
bitral Justice,  which  was  in  principle  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  of  the  proposal  of  Secretary  Knox  without  more  de- 
tailed information  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  If 
the  plan  follows  literally  the  form  of  constitution  of  the  Prize 
Court  then  it  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  the  united  opposition 
of  the  thirty-six  smaller  powers  just  as  did  the  method  of 
appointing  judges  for  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
prop)osed  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  by  the  eight  greater 
jx>wers.  These  eight  powers  were  each  to  have  a  judge,  and  the 
other  seven  judges,  making  fifteen  in  all,  were  to  be  divided  up 
among  groups  of  the  smaller  powers.  This  method  ignored  the 
political  equality  of  nations,  the  very  "  soul  of  international 
law,"  as  a  distinguished  jurist  with  whose  presence  we  are  hon- 
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ored  at  this  Conference,  has  called  it,  and  for  this  reason  met 
with  the  solid  opposition  of  the  thirty-six  smaller  powers,  who 
refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement  which  would  make  them 
ever  thereafter  judicial  vassals  of  the  great  powers. 

In  the  Prize  Court  they  seem  to  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  being  subordinate,  as  this  Court  would  never  sit  except  in 
time  of  war  and  seemed  not  likely  ever  to  concern  them  very 
much,  as  it  is  the  great  powers  and  not  the  smaller  ones  which 
make  war  in  our  time.  But  in  the  case  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  whose  judges  would  be  always  in  service  and 
hold  regular  sessions,  they  declined  to  accept  a  position  of  judicial 
inferiority.  If  eight  or  more  of  the  greater  powers  should  accept 
Secretary  Knox's  proposal  and  create  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice for  themselves,  with  the  expectation  that  the  smaller  nations 
would  ultimately  feel  compelled  to  come  in,  on  terms  unacceptable 
to  them,  would  not  thereby  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone  permanent  and  assured  world  peace  must 
rest  be  ignored  or  wholly  sacrificed?  What  is  wanted,  what 
the  great  peacemakers  of  the  past  century  contended  for,  is  a 
world  court  of  justice,  not  a  court  for  a  few  of  the  great  powers, 
and  in  order  to  get  this  world  court  in  the  only  form  with  which 
humanity  will  be  ultimately  satisfied,  the  nations  must  move 
together,  voluntarily  and  freely,  and  all  feel  assured  that  their 
sovereignty  and  equality  will  be  respected  and  honored.  If  the 
nations  had  not  all  met  together  in  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence and  considered  with  great  thoroughness  the  whole  problem 
of  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  there  might  be  more 
propriety  in  talking  of  the  creation  of  a  Court  for  a  few  of  them, 
whatever  the  others  might  or  might  not  do ;  but  after  this  great 
meeting  at  The  Hague  is  it  not  too  late  to  attempt  to  force  into 
existence  a  high  court  of  nations  without  the  cooperation  and 
hearty  accord  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world  ?  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion at  the  very  opening  of  our  Conference  hoping  that  some 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  who  are  to  expound  the  Knox  proposal 
to  us  may  be  able  to  give  us  more  light  on  the  subject  than  we 
so  far  possess.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  a  gentleman  who  has  but  recently  returned  from  a 
second  tour  of  Asia  and  who  has  most  thorough  information 
regarding  public  opinion  in  the  Far  East  and  its  relation  to  the 
movement  in  which  the  Conference  is  interested.  I  present  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AS  AVv'^^CTED  BY 
NEW  WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  TIi::^  ://.i:  KAGT 

ADDRESS  OE  REV.  ARTHUR  JUDSON  BROWN,  D.D. 

Our  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  said  that  the  storm 
centre  of  the  world  had  shifted  from  Turkey  to  the  Far  East 
and  that  whoever  understood  the  situation  there  would  have  the 
key  to  the  future.  The  political,  commercial,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  modern  world  have  been  operating  upon 
those  vast  and  hitherto  stagnant  masses  of  humanity  and  changes 
startling  in  their  character  are  taking  place.  Japan,  which  a 
generation  ago  was  regarded  as  an  insignificant  nation,  has 
armed  herself  with  the  most  effective  weapons  of  our  modern 
civilization  and  has  become  a  world  power.  No  one  despises 
the  Japanese  to-day — certainly  not  in  Russia.  China  presents 
a  phenomenon  of  unparalleled  magnitude.  A  nation  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race  is  awakening  from  the  torpor 
of  ages  and  is  adapting  herself  to  new  conditions. 

These  nations  of  the  Far  East  do  not  desire  war.  The  Chinese 
are  a  peace-loving  people.  They  divide  society  into  five  classes. 
They  place  the  scholar  first  because  they  believe  that  mind  is 
greater  than  matter;  the  farmer  next  because  he  produces  the 
necessaries  of  life;  the  artisan  third  because  we  must  have 
shelter  and  clothing;  the  merchant  fourth  because  he  stands 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  and  takes  toll  from  both; 
and  the  soldier  last  of  all  because  he  not  only  does  not  produce 
anything,  but  he  destroys  what  other  people  produce.  They 
despise  the  profession  of  arms.  They  understand  that  we  can 
whip  them,  but  they  do  not  respect  us  any  more  on  that  account 
than  we  respect  a  pugilist  who  might  defeat  us  in  a  physical 
encounter. 

The  real  menace  to  the  world's  peace  lies  in  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  alleged  Christian  powers  of  the  West.  Students 
of  world  conditions  cannot  ignore  the  prevailing  belief  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  that  war  is  highly  probable  before  many  years 
and  that  the  first  clash  is  likely  to  come  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  deplore  exceedingly  such  published  prophe- 
cies. Most  of  them  belong  in  the  category  of  thoughts  which 
are  fathered  by  a  wish.  Men  who  fear  and  dislike  the  Japanese 
are  eager  to  see  some  nation  fight  them. 

If  war  were  caused  only  by  rational  considerations,  we  might 
promptly  reply  that  there  would  be  no  war  at  all.  The  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  United  States  are  well  known.  Ifi  spite  of  their 
national  swagger  and  high  temper,  Americans  are  not  disposed 
to  rush  into  hostilities.  Moreover  every  sensible  man  knows 
that,  while  we  have  a  splendid  navy,  our  army  is  too  small  to 
be  a  serious  factor  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  a  first-class 
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power.  Putting  rifles  into  the  hands  of  clerks,  farmers  and 
mechanics  does  not  make  an  effective  force  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  In  our  Civil  War,  there  were  volunteers  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  we  fought  a  decrepit  nation.  It 
would  be  quite  another  thing  to  contend  against  a  really  for- 
midable foreign  nation.  Our  population  and  resources  and  our 
ocean-wide  distance  from  other  nations  are  so  great  that  we 
could  easily  defend  our  home  territory  against  any  invader ;  but 
we  could  do  little  in  offensive  operations  where  any  war  of  the 
first  magnitude  would  probably  be  conducted,  and  the  first  thing 
that  would  happen  to  us  would  be  the  loss  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  probably  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Many  Americans  have  "  the  valor  of  ignorance  "  which  boast- 
fully imagines  that  we  could  whip  the  world ;  but  intelligent  men 
know  better.  They  understand  that  war  could  bring  to  us  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  we  want  but  only  things  that  we  do  not  want 
The  ambitions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  mili- 
tary. We  not  only  lack  an  army  capable  of  foreign  aggression, 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  developing  one.  The 
only  real  danger  of  trouble  wath  Japan  lies  in  our  irresponsible 
mobs  and  demagogues,  and  if  we  can  keep  them  from  exasperat- 
ing beyond  endurance  the  proud  and  sensitive  Japanese,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  trouble.  A  suggestion  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  respectable  Americans  cherish  hostile  sentiments 
against  the  Japanese  would  be  greeted  with  derision  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  except  possibly  in  a  few  local  communities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  competition  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants has  become  serious,  for  the  white  and  yellow  laborer  do 
not  live  on  the  same  scale  and  cannot  mix  readily. 

Japan  too  does  not  desire  war.  She  is  staggering  under  a 
debt  of  $1,125,153,411  or  $21.50  per  capita.  Taxes  already  range 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  incomes  and  the  people  can  endure  no 
more.  Japan  now  wants  to  develop  her  internal  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade,  to  carry  out  her  program  in  Korea,  Man- 
churia and  Formosa,  and  in  general  to  strengthen  the  position 
which  she  has  already  won.  She  knows  that  she  has  a  formidable 
enemy  in  Russia,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  bring  the  twelve 
millions  of  Koreans  into  a  condition  where  they  would  remain 
quiet  in  the  event  of  another  war,  and  that  the  Chinese  are 
increasingly  jealous  of  her.  She  is  not  disposed  to  make  an- 
other enemy  of  the  United  States.  Americans  were  long  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  have  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  time  the  Japanese 
come  to  feel  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  they  ought  to  have 
the  Philippines.  But  the  conditions  are  not  parallel,  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  did  not  belong  to  another  friendly  nation  and 
the  ruling  class  was  composed  of  men  of  our  own  blood  and 
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speech  who  had  been  seeking  annexation  for  many  years.  What- 
ever deeper  causes  might  have  led  in  time  to  annexation,  the 
immediate  cause  was  pressure  from  the  Islands  themselves  to 
which  our  Government  after  much  hesitation  finally  yielded. 
The  Philippine  Islands  are  as  alien  to  Japan  in  both  government 
and  people  as  Hong  Kong  and  could  only  "be  taken  by  force 
in  a  great  war.  Japan  has  no  notion  of  taking  them  in  that  way. 
Of  course  if  war  should  break  out  from  other  causes,  the  first 
act  of  Japan  would  probably  be  the  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, just  as  her  first  act  in  the  war  with  Russia  was  the 
occupation  of  Korea.  But  other  causes  will  not  lead  to  war  if 
Americans  keep  their  heads.  The  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their 
martial  spirit,  are  not  as  eager  to  fight  other  nations  as  their 
critics  allege.  Japan  has  had  comparatively  few  foreign  wars, 
and  she  did  not  begin  hostilities  against  Russia  until  she  had 
been  humiliated  and  goaded  for  years  in  ways  that  no  western 
nation  would  have  tolerated.  Japan  fought  Russia  only  as  a 
last  resort  after  every  other  means  had  been  exhausted  and  all 
the  world  saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  But  when  she  did 
begin,  she  continued  in  a  fashion  which  should  make  other  nations 
think  twice  before  pushing  her  into  war  again.  Large  signifi- 
cance should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries resident  in  Japan.  They  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  Several  years  ago,  when  sensational 
newspapers  in  America  were  frantically  predicting  a  Japanese 
attack,  the  whole  missionary  body  united  in  making  a  statement 
which   included  the  following: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  bear  testimony,  to  the  sobriety,  sense  of 
international  justice,  and  freedom  from  aggressive  designs  exhibited  by 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  to  their  faith  in  the  traditional 
justice  and  equity  of  the  United  States,  and  our  belief  that  the  alleged 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  Japanese  does  not  represent  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  people." 

And  at  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  Protestant  Missions 
in  Japan  last  October,  the  appended  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  large  and  representative  number  of  missionaries 
who  were  present: 

"  While  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan  have  maintained  a  gen- 
eral attitude  of  cordial  friendship  for  the  United  States,  there  has  sprung 
up  in  some  quarters  of  the  latter  country  a  spirit  of  distrust  of  Japan. 
There  have  issued  from  the  sensational  press  such  exaggerated  and  even 
false  rumors  concerning  the  *  real  *  and  *  secret  *  purpose  of  Japan  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  even  war  was  not  unlikely — a  suspicion  that  was 
largely  dispelled  by  the  cordial  welcome  given  by  Japan  in  the  fall  of 
igcS  to  the  American  fleet  and  the  delegation  of  business  men  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

"Both  in  connection  with  the  embarrassing  situation  created  by  the 
proposed  legislation  in  California  regarding  Japanese  residents  and  the 
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attendance  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools;  and  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  Japanese  immigration  into  the  United  States,  many 
articles  appeared  in  the  American  sensational  papers,  revealing  profound 
ignorance  of  Japan  and  creating  anti-Japanese  sentiment  In  spite  of 
this  irritation,  the  press  and  the  people  ot  Japan,  as  a  whole,  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  self-control.  Nevertheless  they  were  often  reported  as 
giving  vent  to  belligerent  utterances  and  making  belligerent  plans.  Trivial 
incidents  were  often  seized  on  and  exaggerated. 

"  In  this  day  of  extensive  and  increasing  commingling  of  races  and 
civilizations,  one  of  the  prime  problems  is  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
international  relations.  Essential  to  this  are  not  only  just  and  honest 
dealings  between  governments,  but,  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pre- 
vention as  well  as  the  removal  of  race  jealousy  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  peoples  themselves.  Indispensable  for  this  purpose  is  trust- 
worthy international  news.  False,  or  even  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
customs,  beliefs  or  actions  of  other  nations  are  fruitful  causes  of  contempt, 
ill-will,  animosity  and  even  war.  If  libel  on  an  individual  is  a  grave 
offense,  how  much   more  grave   is  libel  on  a  nation? 

"Therefore,  we  American  missionaries  residing  in  Japan  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  lovers  of  international  peace  and  good-will 
to  the  above  mentioned  facts  and  considerations,  and  would  urge  the 
importance  of  receiving  with  great  caution,  any  alleged  news  from  Japan 
of  an  inflammatory  or  belligerent  nature;  and  of  seeking  to  educate  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  so  that,  in  regard  to  foreign  news,  it  will 
cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  discrimination." 

France  has  no  discoverable  reason  for  making  trouble  in  the 
Far  East.  She  already  has  large  colonial  possessions  in  Southern 
Asia,  and  apparently  feels  that  she  can  get  what  more  she  wants 
without  fighting  for  it.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  both  require 
peace  in  order  to  carry  out  their  ambitions  in  the  Far  East, 
which  are  now  distinctly  commercial. 

A  more  serious  menace  is  Russia.  No  one  who  understands 
that  Empire  believes  for  a  moment  that  it  will  permanently 
accept  the  results  of  the  late  war  with  Japan.  All  the  reasons 
which  led  to  it  exist  in  undiminished  force  and  are  intensified 
by  the  rage  and  chagrin  of  defeat.  The  factor  which  now  com- 
pels peace  is  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance.  Neither  Russia  nor 
any  other  nation  is  likely  to  begin  hostilities  which  would  have 
to  be  conducted  against  two  such  nations.  But  that  alliance 
expires  in  191 5  and  no  one  knows  whether  it  will  be  renewed. 
B.  F.  Putnam  Weale  is  so  sure  of  trouble  that  he  entitled  one 
of  his  books,  "  The  Truce  in  the  Far  East "  and  he  declares : 
"  It  is  quite  vain  to  suppose  that  the  war  has  accomplished  any- 
thing more  than  the  destruction  of  Russian  naval  power  in  the 
Far  East  for  a  period  of  15  years  and  the  establishment  of 
Japan,  and  the  establishment  of  Japan  at  a  cost  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  result  attained  as  a  military  power.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Alliance  with  Great  Britain  (expires  August  12, 
191 5),  which  expires  in  nine  short  years,  Russia  would  be  in 
a  far  better  position  than  she  has  ever  been  to  wage  war."  The 
internal  troubles  of  Russia  are  more  likely  to  encourage  war 
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than  to  discourage  it  It  is  an  old  trick  of  a  jeopardized  ruling 
party  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  foreign  war  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  attention  from  revolutionists  and  uniting  the  people 
in  defense  of  the  fatherland.  Meantime  Russia  is  making 
Vladivostok  impregnable,  strengthening  her  hold  upon  northern 
Manchuria,  developing  its  agriculture  and  flour  mills  so  that  it 
can  furnish  abundant  food  supplies,  and  increasing  the  facilities 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  so  that  it  can  transport  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  more  rapidly  than  in  1905. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  China  also  begets  uncertainty.  It 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  result  from  the  conflicting 
forces  which  are  operating  there  and  the  ambitions  of  rival 
nations  to  secure  predominating  influence.  White  nations 
have  frequently  warred  to  obtain  more  territory,  or  to 
resent  slights  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  their  national 
honor,  or  because,  like  individuals,  they  simply  got  mad.  His- 
tory makes  it  painfully  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  possibility 
of  war  is  always  with  us.  Fortunately,  the  influences  which 
make  for  peace  are  strong,  especially  among  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  and  I  may  add  the  German-speaking  peoples,  too; 
for  Germany,  although  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world 
to-day,  wants  trade  and  colonies,  not  war.  She  has  entered  upon 
a  career.  Fortunately,  too,  the  increasing  influence  of  those  ideas 
of  international  order,  justice  and  brotherhood  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  inculcates  tend  to  diminish  the  probability  of  conflict. 

The  greatest  anxiety  and  the  one  which  should  cause  us 
deepest  searchings  of  heart  is  the  resentment  aroused  in  Asia 
by  the  attitude  and  methods  of  white  men.  Western  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  Far  East  have  long  been  char- 
acterized by  force  and  often  by  a  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  Asiatics  which  have  been  irritating 
to  the  last  degree.  Individual  white  men  have  added  to  this 
irritation.  Missionaries  are  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  They  learn  the  language  and 
treat  the  Asiatics  as  their  brother  men.  But  other  foreigners 
are  not  always  so  considerate.  My  Siamese  cook  was  overheard 
remarking  to  a  friend :  "  Master  must  be  a  very  holy  man,  for 
I  have  been  with  him  all  these  weeks  and  he  has  never  kicked 
me  or  sworn  at  me  yet."  I  felt  ashamed  that  ordinary  decency 
in  the  treatment  of  an  Asiatic  should  be  regarded  as  so 
exceptional. 

I  was  advised  not  to  have  my  wife  ride  about  the  streets 
in  Pekin  in  1901  in  an  open  cart.  "  Why,"  I  said,  "  will  the 
Chinese  insult  her?"  "Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply;  "the  Chinese 
will  not,  but  these  white  soldiers  probably  will."  The  world 
was   horrified  because  forty  missionaries  and  twenty-five  chil- 
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drcn  were  killed  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  but  the 
Western  world  said  little  about  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of 
Tung-chao  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  Chinese  women  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  survive  the  indignities  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  alleged  Christian  soldiers  from  the  West  \Vc 
have  heard  much  in  recent  weeks  about  mobs  in  China  and 
denunciations  of  the  Chinese  have  been  severe.  Another  has 
well  replied  that  these  mobs  indicate  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  Chinese  civilization  and  American  civilization,  Amer- 
icans merely  mob  Chinese  and  lynch  negroes  or  bum  them  at 
the  stake;  but  Chinese  actually  mob  Americans.  Such  a  lack 
of  discrimination  on  their  part  indicates  moral  obliquity  and 
mental  obtuseness  most  discouraging  to  those  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Chinese  at  heart.  Mark  Twain  well  said  that  there 
are  many  humorous  things  in  the  world ;  among  them  being  the 
white  man's  notion  that  he  is  less  savage  than  the  other  savages. 

Why  should  not  the  Asiatics  hate  the  white  man  as  one  Asiatic 
described  him :  "  That  high-tempered,  arrogant  man  from  the 
West  who  insults  our  men,  outrages  our  women  and  blasphemes 
his  God  as  no  Buddhist  would  blaspheme  his."  So  there  is 
growing  to-day  in  the  Far  East  bitter  resentment  against  white 
nations.  Asia  long  submitted  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
helpless.  But  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  has  kindled  a 
new  spirit.  We  no  longer  confront  a  cringing  Asia  but  an 
aroused  and  militant  continent  conscious  of  a  new  sense  of  unity 
and  power.  Is  the  closer  contact  of  the  East  and  the  West  to 
be  the  occasion  of  new  wars  ?  The  shame  of  it  that  peace-loving 
China  is  feeling  obliged  to  build  arsenals  and  raise  armies  to 
defend  herself  against  further  aggressions  of  alleged  Christian 
nations ! 

We  talk  sometimes  about  a  yellow  peril.  The  man  who  travels 
through  Asia  finds  the  Asiatic  talking  about  a  white  peril.  The 
British  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bryce,  said  not  long  since  that  the 
jarring  contact  of  many  nations  in  the  Far  East  to-day  impera- 
tively calls  for  the  strengthening  of  that  foreign  missionary 
work  which  must  be  the  chief  influence  in  smoothing  that  con- 
tact, in  allaying  irritation,  and  in  creating  those  conditions  of 
international  good-will  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

Christian  men  ought  to  lead  in  creating  a  better  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  we  should  do  this  not 
only  because  we  are  prompted  by  justice  and  humanity  but  by 
real  respect.  We  are  wont  to  think  that  these  peoples  are 
peculiar  and  to  ridicule  them.  But  if  you  were  to  travel  through 
Asia  you  would  find  that  we  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  per- 
sons.    Have  you  heard  of  the  Chinese  gentleman  who  traveled 
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throughout  the  United  States  and  wrote  a  letter  back  to  his 
friends  describing  us?    He  said: 

"You  cannot  civilize  these  Americans.  They  arc  beyond  redemption. 
They  will  go  weeks  and  months  without  touching  a  mouthful  of  rice, 
but  they  eat  the  flesh  of  bullocks  and  sheep  in  enormous  quantities !  That 
is  why  they  smell  so  badly;  thev  smell  like  sheep  themselves.  Every  day 
they  take  a  bath  to  rid  themselves  of  their  disagreeable  odors,  but  they 
do  not  succeed.  Nor  do  they  eat  their  meat  cooked  in  small  pieces. 
It  is  carried  into  the  room  in  large  chunks,  often  half  raw,  and  then 
they  cut  and  slash  and  tear  it  apart.  They  eat  with  knives  and  prongs; 
it  makes  a  civilized  being  perfectlv  nervous.  One  fancies  himself  in  the 
presence  of  sword  swallowers.  They  have  no  sense  of  dignity,  for  they 
may  be  found  walking  with  women.  They  even  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  women,  and  the  latter  are  served  first.  Yet  the  women  arc 
to  be  pitied,  too.  On  festive  occasions,  which  Americans  call  balls,  they 
are  dragged  around  a  room  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most  hellish 
music" 

Perhaps  we  might  be  reminded  of  the  old  saw :  '*  There  is  so 
much  bad  in  the  best  of  us  and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of 
us  that  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 

It  is  said  that  these  peoples  are  inferior,  and  yet  when  one 
comes  to  know  them,  he  regards  them  not  as  his  inferiors  but 
as  his  brother  men.  The  Japanese  are  men  of  fine  quality: 
courteous,  chivalrous  and  making  a  splendid  effort  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  One  looks  with 
a  fascination  not  unmingled  with  awe  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
Japanese.  They  present  the  most  unique  illustration  in  history 
of  national  unity,  the  submergence  of  the  individual  in  the  life 
and  ideals  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  merely  the  relation 
of  a  present  generation  of  Japanese  to  the  Imperial  House,  but 
the  persistence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation  throughout  the 
ages,  a  solemn,  mystical  and  yet  a  tremendously  real  and  vital 
fact. 

The  Chinese  are  one  of  the  most  virile  peoples  in  the  world. 
There  w|is  a  meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden  several  years 
ago  to  consider  Chinese  immigration.  One  speaker  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Chinese  had  ever  contributed  to  the  world.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  remind  him  that  the  Chinese  made  accurate 
astronomical  observations  two  hundred  years  before  Abraham 
left  Ur ;  that  they  made  paper  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  that  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  they 
built  a  wall  which  is  one  of  the  engineering  feats  of  the  ages; 
that  they  first  grew  tea  and  made  glue  and  gelatine;  that  they 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  mariner's  compass  without  which 
the  seas  could  not  be  crossed ;  that  they  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  artificial  inland  water-way  and  dug  a  canal  six  hundred 
miles  long  and  twice  as  wide  as  the  Erie;  that  they  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  arch   without  which  modern   architecture 
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would  have  been  impossible;  that  they  printed  with  movable 
types  five  hundred  years  before  that  art  was  known  in  Europe ; 
and  that  they  wore  silk  and  lived  in  houses  when  your  ancestors 
and  mine  wore  undressed  skins  of  wild  animals  and  slept  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  northern  Europe.  They  have  been  weak 
politically  because,  unlike  the  Japanese,  they  have  no  sense  of 
unity.  Whereas  the  key  idea  of  the  Japan  is  solidarity,  the  key 
of  China  is  individualism.  But  the  individualism  of  the  Chinese 
is  now  being  pervaded  by  a  national  spirit.  The  fires  of  the 
modem  world  are  fusing  and  welding  this  vast  mass  of  indi- 
viduals into  a  majestic  nation. 

Two  journeys  through  Asia  have  led  me  to  feel  more  deeply 
than  ever  that  the  differences  which  separate  men  are  super- 
ficial and  that  the  resemblances  which  bind  them  together  are 
fundamental.  Back  of  almond  eyes  and  under  dark  skins  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  We  need  to  avoid  what 
George  Eliot  called  the  habit  of  looking  upon  men  as  if  they 
were  merely  animals  with  a  toilet  and  not  see  the  soul  that  is 
shining  in  their  faces.  We  should  imitate  Catherine  of  Siena 
who  asked  and  received  of  God  "  the  gift  of  seeing  the  possible 
loveliness  of  humanity  even  amid  its  ruins."  Above  all  we  need 
to  remember  the  sublime  declaration  of  Paul  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  Our  ancestors  were  lower 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  when  Christianity  found  them  than 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  to-day.  Jerome  said  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  in  Gaul,  he  found  Scots  who  were  cannibals.  Con- 
sider the  depths  from  which  we  have  come.  Benjamin  Kidd 
declares  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  for  asserting  that  one 
race  is  inherently  superior  to  another.  Those  qualities  which 
have  given  the  white  man  preeminence  have  been  inwrought  by 
the  mighty  altruistic  forces  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  those 
altruistic  forces  were  to  operate  upon  the  millions  in  the  Far 
East,  would  not  like  results  follow? 

A  business  man  of  New  York  said  some  time  ago  after  having 
traveled  through  China :  "  It  will  take  five  hundred  years  to 
convert  the  Chinese."  Well,  it  has  taken  fifteen  hundred  years 
to  convert  England  and  America  and  they  are  not  very  well 
converted  yet. 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  presents  a  crisis  that  ought  to 
make  our  hearts  solemn.  Five  hundred  millions  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  are  awakening  from  the  torpor  of  ages!  A  stu- 
pendous transformation  is  in  progress!  New  ambitions  are  being 
kindled ;  new  wants  are  being  created :  a  new  spirit  is  developing. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  exalting  ideals,  creating  character  and 
strengthening  moral  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  forces  of 
evil  are  more  active  and  bitter.  Whereas  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  struggle  for  civilization;  the  opening 
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years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  struggle  for  religious 
liberty;  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  struggle 
for  constitutional  government;  the  opening  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  struggle  for  political  freedom;  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  are  witnessing  a  death  grapple 
between  truth  and  error,  between  righteousness  and  iniquity,  a 
struggle  which  is  to  determine  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  human  race.  Our  duty  is  not  to  resist 
these  changes;  not  to  build  armies  and  navies  in  anticipation 
of  fighting  the  nations  of  the  Far  East.  Our  duty  is  to  treat 
these  men  justly,  to  inspire  them  with  high  resolve,  and  to 
feel  that  the  opportunity  to  help  them  in  shaping  their  develop- 
ment is  the  noblest  ever  offered  to  man. 

We  have  armed  them  with  the  weapons  of  our  alleged  civiliza- 
tion and  have  taught  them  to  kill  one  another  more  scientifically 
than  they  ever  knew  how  to  kill  before.  Shall  we  not  also  give 
them  the  regenerating  and  uplifting  force  of  our  Christian  faith? 
The  situation  calls  for  men  of  vision ;  for  men  of  moral  leader- 
ship; for  men  of  splendid  faith;  for  men  who  have  the  spirit 
of  that  Christ  who  said:  "One  is  your  Father,  even  God,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  And  who  knoweth  whether  we  are  not 
coming  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  last  speaker  of  the  morning,  I  have 
pleasure  in  presenting  my  colleague.  Professor  John  B.  Clark 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  Columbia  University. 

AN  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  WAR  AND  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF   PROFESSOR   JOHN    B.   CLARK,    LL.   D. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  was  the  revered  moral  teacher 
whose  presence  at  these  conferences  we  so  well  remember,  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  introduced  the  first  motion  which 
secured  the  cooperation  of  commercial  bodies  in  the  work  which 
the  Conference  is  doing.  The  great  idealist  appealed  to  a  very 
mundane  force.  Clearly  things  economic  and  things  moral  are 
less  widely  separated  than  we  sometimes  think.  If  peace  did 
nothing  but  add  to  the  comforts  which  men  enjoy,  it  would 
be  an  urgent  duty  to  work  for  it.  By  so  doing,  we  should  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  in  so  far  win  benedictions. 
What  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  morning  is  that  physical  comfort 
is  far  from  being  all  that  is  gained  by  avoiding  the  expense 
entailed  by  war.  Economic  waste  has  moral  eflFects;  they  are 
among  its  worst  effects,  and  a  right  use  of  resources  now 
wasted  works  brilliantly  even  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Unnecessary  poverty  menaces  the  character  of  the  modern 
state,  and  relieving  it  does,  in  an  indirect  way,    a    work    of 
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collective  character  building.  Moneys  wasted  may  be  counted, 
and  the  immediate  expenses  which  warfare  and  the  preparation 
for  it  entail  on  a  government  may  be  clearly  perceived,  and  so 
can  the  ravages  of  armies.  The  pensions  that  American  gen- 
erosity, combined  with  a  system  of  vote  buying  by  political 
parties,  entails  after  a  war  is  over  are  calculable.  The  losses 
incurred  by  a  check  on  production  are  obvious,  though  they  can 
be  less  accurately  measured.  Besides  such  effects  as  these  are 
others  comparatively  unseen  ,but  real  and  far  reaching.  There 
is  a  bad  general  working  of  the  productive  organism.  There 
are  struggles  of  classes  entailing  bitter  enmities  and  rendering 
fainter  the  hope  of  human  brotherhood.  Through  and  through 
the  appeal  to  reduce  such  evils,  by  reducing  the  economic  waste 
that  causes  them,  runs  a  ringing  moral  imperative.  The  wastes 
we  may  speak  of  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  their  effects 
must  be  described  in  terms  of  moral  character,  individual  and 
collective.  The  commands  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  principles 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  authority  for  the  economic 
reforms  and  we  are  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  realm  when  we 
work  for  them.  We  are  seeking  for  spiritual  gains  which  arc 
certain  to  result  from  spiked  guns  and  active  courts  of  inter- 
national justice. 

As  far  as  the  costs  of  warfare  are  concerned,  the  figures 
are  marshalled  in  tracts  that  are  abundant  and  accessible.  Some 
of  them  are  effectively  presented  in  a  tract  by  Dr.  Trueblood 
and  in  the  battleship  circular  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 
Fifteen  billions  of  lives  destroyed  within  the  historic  period  by 
a  process  that  selects  the  more  vigorous  for  destruction  and  the 
weaker  for  survival  ,^^ — who  can  measure  that  effect?  Forty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  and  as  much  more  lost  by  checks  on 
production;  three  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  our  own  country 
for  pensions  and  two  more  are  still  to  be  spent  as  a  result  of 
wars  now  past;  two  hundred  millions  annually  spent  on  army 
and  navy  by  a  country  that  has,  within  the  hemisphere  where 
it  is  located,  no  neighbor  capable  of  endangering  it;  debts  that 
rest  crushingly  on  many  a  land  and  are  counted  by  billions  of 
dollars: — such  figures,  as  quickly  cited,  make  no  adequate  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  but  if  pondered  at  leisure,  reveal  the 
dimensions  of  an  evil  which  it  would  not  seem  possible  that 
civilization  should  knowingly  tolerate. 

The  most  effective  mode  of  partially  grasping  the  effects  of 
such  expenditures  is  to  consider  what  might  otherwise  be  done 
with  the  wasted  resources.  What  would  happen  if  we  had 
lOO  per  cent  of  the  national  revenue  instead  of  28  per  cent 
available  to  meet  non-military  needs?  Where  would  our  coun- 
try be  in  point  of  well  being  if  we  could  restore  forests,  irrigate 
dry  plains,  create  water  powers  and  cross  and  recross  the  land 
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with  water-ways  for  heavy  traffic?  Where  would  it  be  if  we 
could  stamp  out  tuberculosis,  hook-worm,  cancer  and  rabies  and 
put  an  end  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  plagues,  and 
where  if  we  could  teach  useful  arts  freely  to  all  who  need  such 
instruction?  Even  this,  however,  does  not  measure  the  benefits 
of  avoiding  military  expenditure.  The  effects  of  it  would  extend 
to  still  remoter  spheres;  and  my  single  purpose  to-day  is  to 
point  out,  in  the  briefest  way,  some  of  these  still  less  immediate 
but  even  finer  effects. 

The  whole  social  order  is  now  under  a  grave  indictment,  and 
the  number  of  those  is  growing  who  believe  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done  with  it,  namely  to  overthrow  it  altogether. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  of  hardships  that  exist  and 
of  wrongs  that  exist  in  part.  If  we  really  thought,  as  do 
socialists,  that  labor  is  robbed  by  employers,  that  the  robbery 
results  from  a  fundamental  law  of  society  and  tliat  it  becomes 
worse  and  worse  as  society  works  out  more  and  more  perfectly 
its  own  nature,  we  should  be  certain  to  join  some  party  of  very 
radical  reform.  Great  is  the  relief  from  discovering  that  such 
robbery  as  exists  comes  by  a  perversion  of  the  social  order  and 
is  not  a  natural  feature  of  its  operation;  and  even  greater  is 
the  relief  that  comes  from  knowing  that  the  perversion  can  be 
largely  removed.  A  belief  in  the  practicability  of  social  reforms 
makes  the  difference  between  a  friend  and  an  opponent  of  the 
social  order.  There  is,  however,  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
needed  reforms  will  be  difficult  and  costly,  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  inconceivable  vastness  of  the  figures  that 
describe  military  expenditures  is  in  point.  What  could  be  done 
that  would  have  redeeming  moral  effects  if  we  bad  not  such 
demands  to  meet?  Of  course  we  could  reduce  taxes,  beginning 
with  the  worst  variety.  The  mere  abolition  of  imposts  which 
select  working  men  for  their  victims  would  do  great  good.  Tax- 
ing the  poor  man's  bread,  his  clothes,  his  house  and  his  modest 
comforts  is  an  unnecessary  evil,  and  removing  it  would  take 
not  a  little  bitterness  out  of  class  struggles.  Monopoly  is  a 
fact  of  most  sinister  possibilities,  political  and  ethical,  and  it  is 
possible  to  remove  it  without  interfering  with  production.  The 
contentions  through  which  wages  are  now  adjusted — the  strikes 
and  "  lock-outs  "  that  characterize  our  crude  system  of  dividing 
the  returns  of  industry — are  not  necessary  features  of  modern 
life.  It  is  practicable  to  improve  communication,  cheapen  the 
operation  of  carrying  persons  and  goods,  and  so  remove  many 
a  grievance.  It  is  feasible  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
to  extend  the  process  so  as  to  make  it  include  that  finer  con- 
servation which  has  to  do  with  human  resources.  We  can 
prevent  waste  and  develop  productive  energy  in  man  himself, 
and  so  remove  a  handicap  under  which  many  a  man  labors. 
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Technical  education  has  as  yet  been  carried  but  a  few  steps 
along  the  way  over  which  it  must  ultimately  go.  No  general 
provision  for  the  unemployed  is  now  attempted  and  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  the  disabled  is  very  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily done.  The  relief  of  congested  populations  is  a  process 
that  is  in  its  infancy.  In  the  conquering  of  disease,  the  pro- 
longing of  life  and  the  increasing  of  its  vigor  only  the  minutest 
beginnings  have  been  made.  Economic  study  shows  that  with 
all  its  faults,  the  industrial  world  is  at  bottom  a  good  one  and 
that  its  fundamental  tendencies  are  upward;  but  it  does  not 
blink  its  faults,  and  it  puts  in  the  strongest  light  the  necessity 
for  removing  them.  Coming  generations  demand  that  we  hand 
over  to  them  a  social  system  in  which  life  will  be  a  joy  rather 
than  a  burden,  and  in  which  it  shall  be  free  from  grave  enmities 
and  moral  blights. 

A  full  enumeration  of  possible  reforms  would  carry  the  con- 
viction first  that  they  are  pressing,  and,  secondly,  that  they 
require  great  resources.  Humanity  cannot  spare  any  of  those 
resources  that  can  be  made  available.  Very  ill  can  it  spare 
what  now  goes  towards  instrumentalities  of  destruction.  We 
need  this  for  doing  what  contributes  to  internal  harmony  and 
gives  a  moral  tone  to  the  population. 

We  reach  here  the  great  paradox  of  the  situation.  Revolu- 
tionists are  all  for  international  peace.  They  are  numerous, 
well  organized  and  insistent  in  their  demands.  They  make  no 
secret  of  their  underlying  motive.  They  are  affiliated  the  world 
over  and  are  carrying  on  a  common  struggle  against  the  capitalist 
classes  of  the  world.  They  want  no  break  in  their  own  ranks 
and  no  diversions  from  their  main  purposes — ^the  radical  trans- 
formation of  society.  Shall  we  join  them  in  their  demands 
for  outward  peace?  Will  not  this  play  into  their  hands  in  the 
internal  struggle?  Will  not  this  buy  peace  in  one  sphere  at 
the  cost  of  war  in  another?  If  we  do  nothing  to  ameliorate 
the  industrial  order  it  certainly  will  have  this  effect ;  but  if  we 
throw  ourselves  body  and  soul  into  the  effort  to  make  that  order 
what  it  should  be,  just  as  certainly  it  will  not.  To  a  govern- 
ment which  stands  stiffly  on  the  side  of  wealth  and  privilege 
what  the  radical  classes  offer  is  peace  abroad  and  contention 
at  home.  For  a  government  that  works  for  the  people,  there 
is  no  such  hard  alternative.  To  it  peace  abroad  means  peace 
at  home  also.  The  removal  of  genuine  evils  takes  away  the 
root  of  strife,  and  even  the  earnest  effort  to  do  this  takes  away 
the  deepest  root  of  enmity.  A  state  that  saves  resources  that 
it  may  use  them  for  self-improvement  has  the  capacity  for  every 
gain  that  a  revolutionist  can  intelligently  promise.  It  can  point 
to  delectable  mountains  in  the  future. 
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What  we  are  offered,  then,  is  not  the  alternative  between 
war  abroad  and  war  at  home,  but  the  choice  between  reform 
at  home  and  revolution  here.  The  improvements,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  thorough  and,  to  be  that,  they  must  have  com- 
mand of  great  resources!  Both  the  growing  evils  that  incite 
to  revolutionary  attempts,  and  the  menace^ of  the  attempts 
themselves,  call  imperiously  for  a  stopping  of  the  wastes  which 
the  statistics  show  are  so  inconceivably  vast.  Some  strife  will 
go  on  in  spite  of  us;  but  we  can  make  it  harmless.  Socialism 
will  continue  and  grow,  but  it  will  carry  no  menace  for  human 
freedom  or  human  comfort  if  the  justifiable  demands  of  the 
people  are  met.  Very  inspiring  is  the  outlook  that  is  afforded 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  The  determined  effort  to 
relieve  distress,  and  establish  justice  will  restore  the  friendliness 
that  once  subsisted  between  employers  and  employed.  Socialism 
abounds  in  brilliant  promises,  and  would  try  to  make  the  world 
an  Eden  in  point  of  comfort  and  fraternity;  but  it  has  to  over- 
throw the  present  order  when  it  makes  the  experiment.  Mean- 
while the  capacity  of  the  present  order  for  improvement  has 
not  been  demonstrated,  and  the  demonstration  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily made  without  a  husbanding  of  the  means  it  will  require. 
Not  for  one  moment  should  we  tolerate  an  extensive  wasting 
of  them.  The  ship  we  are  sailing  in  is  leaky  and  some  tell  us 
it  must  soon  sink  and  urge  us  to  take  to  a  raft.  If  the  leaks 
are  left  alone  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  Our  carpenters  report 
that  the  timbers  of  the  ship  are  sound.  Our  clear  course  is  to 
cork  the  leaks  and  to  save  every  foot-pound  of  strength  and 
every  bit  of  material  that  will  be  useful  for  that  purpose. 
(Applause.) 

In  brief,  then,  the  situation  is  this: — ^permanent  internal  peace 
demands  reformatory  measures  and  these  demand  the  saving 
of  resources  now  wasted.  That  demands  a  reduction  of  military 
outlays  and  thaft,  finally,  is  conditional  on  what?  One  thing 
only;  and  it  is  the  one  thing  for  which  at  every  meeting  of 
this  Conference  at  which  he  was  present,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  raised  his  eloquent  voice— "A  permanent  tribunal  of  inter- 
national justice."  That  is  the  one  condition  of  disarmament 
and  the  avoidance  of  military  outlays,  and  the  logic  of  the  whole 
situation  calls  for  seizing  the  present  strategic  moment  to  work 
for  it.  The  justice  which  such  a  court  would  deal  out  between 
nation  and  nation  would  carry  with  it  the  possibility  of  peace 
within  the  several  coimtries,  because  it  would  make  it  possible 
to  provide  the  means  for  doing  the  works  of  peace.  Its  effects 
would  extend  to  the  outward  dealings  of  class  with  class  and 
of  man  with  man,  and  even  into  the  heart  of  man  himself,  where 
enmities  are  now  growing.  Broad  and  deep  beyond  computa- 
tion will  be  the  effects  of  the  court's  action.     Aroused  already 
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are  our  people  to  the  need  of  internal  peace  and  fraternity,  but 
they  need  to  realize  the  connection  between  that  end  and  the 
international  tribunal.  The  chain  of  influences  from  the  high 
court  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  life  and  heart  of  man  is 
clear  and  complete.  In  the  ameliorating  work  that  we  must 
do  at  home,  in  the  liberating  of  resources  for  it,  in  the  securing 
of  the  court  that  will  effect  the  liberation,  there  is  need  of 
every  one's  influence,  and  here  as  truly  as  on  any  literal  battle- 
field, America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:   The  Conference  will  stand  adjourned  until 
eight  o'clock  this  evening. 


Seconb  Session 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  18,  1910 


The  Chairman  :  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  the  official  representative  of  a 
sister  repubAic,  the  Minister  from  Switzerland,  Dr.  Paul  Ritter. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AERONAUTICS  FROM  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL POINT  OF  VIEW 

ADDRESS   OF   PAUL    RITTER,    LL.D.    MINISTER    OF    SWITZERLAND 

In  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  been  allotted  to  me  I  can 
only  throw  a  glimpse  at  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  great 
modern  inventions,  aeronautics,  which  in  the  near  future  will 
have  to  mature  many  quertions  involving,  from  an  international 
standpoint,  far-reaching  consequences. 

Airships,  though  for  from  being  i>erfect  at  the  present  time, 
have  arrived  at  a  marvelous  degiee  of  advancement.  Truly,  the 
novelty  of  these  conveyances  has  caused  reports  of  accidents  to 
travel  far  more  rapidly  all  over  the  world  than  those  which  occur 
with  other  means  of  traffic,  and  this  fact  might  lead  to  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  air  traffic  is  fraught  with  vastly  greater 
danger  than  transportation  by  other  means  to  which  the  public 
has  long  since  been  accustomed. 

However,  this  apprehension  has  been  authoritatively  refuted  by 
many  experts,  and  we  may  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
airships  will  serve  the  traveling  public,  even  as  railroads  and 
steamships  do  at  the  present  time.  The  one  requirement  which 
still  remains  to  be  fulfilled  to  make  travel  by  airship  entirely 
practicable  is  a  cheap  motor  that  can  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities.  The  other  parts  of  flying  machines  hardly  enter  into 
consideration  as  far  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  concerned. 

Up  to  this  time,  international  intercourse  has  employed  roads, 
rails,  canals,  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  owing  to  treaties  and  inter- 
national legislation  the  nations  of  the  world,  great  and  small, 
have  been  able  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  disputes  concerning 
boundaries.  The  more  extended  the  territory  of  a  state  and  par- 
ticularly the  more  effectively  it  is  segregated  from  neighbors 
by  water,  the  fewer  and  less  in  importance  have  been  the  boundary 
disputes.  In  this  respect  there  are  probably  few  countries  more 
favorably  situated  that  the  United  States,  and  that  fact  stands 
out   most  impressively,  if  you  compare  the  boundaries  of  this 
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republic,  for  instance,  with  the  crowding  environments  of  my 
own  fatherland. 

A  conference  of  aeronauts,  which  recently  took  place  in  Lx)n- 
don,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  proclaim  a  "  right  to  traffic  in  the  air" 
analogous  to  the  already  recognized  "  right  to  traffic  on  land  and 
water."  According  to  this  latter  rule  no  civilized  state  may  bar 
another  from  its  territory,  neither  on  land  nor  on  water :  and  by 
inference  that  body  of  men  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
exclusion  from  the  right  to  traffic  is  equally  infeasible  in  the 
space  of  air  above  us. 

Juridical  analogies  and  precedents  concerning  this  question  of 
aeronautics  may  be  found  in  the  relatively  new  maritime  law, 
as  well  as  in  the  international  agreement  relative  to  the  traffic 
of  automobiles  which  was  concluded  in  October  1909  at  Paris 
and  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Belgitun,  Spain,  Monaco,  Roumania  and  Servia. 

In  the  future,  a  distinction  may  possibly  develop  between  a 
right  to  air  traffic  over  the  sea  and  over  land;  there  freedom, 
here  territorial  jurisdiction. 

The  hi^h  seas  are  free :  "  res  omnium  communis."  The  sea 
is  not  subject  to  any  national  jurisdiction  or  domain.  It  is  given 
to  the  use  of  all  nations,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  territory  of 
any  state. 

But  how  about  the  air?  How  about  aeronautical  law?  From 
the  standpoint  of  civil  law  the  air  cannot  in  every  case  be  con- 
sidered as  free  as  the  sea.  For  even  according  to  our  old  Roman 
law,  the  atmosphere  above  a  tract  of  real  estate  was  considered 
an  appurtenance  of  or  an  accessory  to  it.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  and  reason  out  a  limitation  of  the  prop- 
erty zone  relative  to  the  atmosphere. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  zone,  the  freedom  of 
airships  must  be  considered  guaranteed  in  principle,  as  they  al- 
ways travel  at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the  owner  of 
the  land  below  can  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  prohibiting  the 
traffic  overhead.  However,  such  traffic  should  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain regulations  and  limitations,  which  on  the  one  hand  protect 
the  property  zone,  while  on  the  other  the  aeronaut  should  be  ac- 
corded certain  privileges  indispensable  to  him.  The  right  of 
eminent  domain  should  apply  to  these  property  zones;  airships 
should  be  allowed  to  land  in  case  of  distress;  provisions  should 
be  enacted  to  permit  the  unloading  of  ballast  or  jetsam  on  condi- 
tion of  responsibility  and  indemnification  for  damages  sustained; 
jurisdiction  over  litigation  should  obtain  either  at  the  place  where 
the  damage  was  done  or  at  the  starting  point  of  the  airship. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  public  law  th*  question 
also  becomes  important :  How  far  up  into  the  atmosphere  does 
the  domain  of  a  state  extend,  and,  consequently,  to  what  height 
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does  the  penal  feiw  follow  the  right  of  ft  state  to  mete  out  punish- 
ment? 

The  maritime  law  has  established  a  zone  which  the  bordering 
state  may  dominate  by  coast  batteries.  This  zone  formerly  ex- 
tending three  miles  out  into  the  sea  has  been  widened  to  5,500 
meters  by  the  most  recent  treaties.  But  this  zone  does  not  afford 
an  analogy  for  the  air  traffic.  In  the  first  place  the  projectiles 
of  modern  guns  range  beyond  the  height  which  an  airship  may 
attain,  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  if  an  airship  propelled  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour  should  be  hit  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet  or  more — 1,800 
meters,  equal  to  5,904  feet,  being  the  Zeppelin  record. 

Aeronautical  police  regulations  relative  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting and  handling  airships  in  the  air,  similar  to  the  maritime 
regulations  now  in  force,  are  already  in  existence  in  many  places. 
They  aim  at  the  avoidance  of  collisions,  determine  the  right  of 
way  and  contain  instructions  as  to  flags,  signals,  lights,  etc. 

A  few  questions  of  martial  law  concerning  aeronautics  have 
heretofore  been  settled  at  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at  The 
Hague;  for  instance,  the  prohibition  against  throwing  projectiles 
and  explosives  and  bombarding  undefended  cities  from  airships, 
and  also  the  question  of  espionage.  But  other  questions  may 
arise.  For  instance,  shall  the  laws  pertaining  to  contraband  of 
war  or  blockade-running  be  made  applicable  to  air  traffic  ?  May 
airships  for  war  purposes  in  peace  or  war  pass  through  the  prop- 
erty zone  of  neutral  states  ?  May  they  land  to  take  in  new  equip- 
ment and  provisions? 

Furthermore,  all  nations  will  have  to  consider  whether  and  to 
what  extent  they  will  carry  on  aeronautics  as  a  monopoly  similar 
to  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  or  whether  they  will  leave  this  means 
of  transportation  to  private  enterprise,  similar  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  in  many  countries.  Eventuall>  the  qu'^stion 
will  have  to  be  decided  whether  governmental  airships  shall  be 
kept  solely  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  mails  and  to  guard  against  smuggling.  Especially 
as  regards  these  two  latter  phases  of  national  sovereignty,  the 
customs  service  and  the  mail  service,  the  great  danger  is  ap- 
parent that  the  interests  of  a  state  may  be  prejudiced.  For  many 
nations  especially  the  smaller  ones,  like  Switzerland,  depend 
mainly  for  their  revenues  on  the  monopoly  of  the  customs  and 
the  mails,  and  aeronautics,  therefore,  may  shake  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  system  of  constitutional  law. 

In  this  connection  the  important  question  arises:  Ho\y  may  a 
nation  defend  herself  against  smuggling?  It  is  readily  con- 
ceivable that  this  illicit  traffic,  especially  as  far  as  articles  of 
light  weight  (laces,  jewelry,  etc.),  are  concerned,  may  be  carried 
on  flourishingly  by  means  of  airships. 
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NoWy  will  an  international  aeronautical  mail  service  be  estab- 
lished, and,  until  this  is  done,  will  the  niail  service  by  airships 
be  forbidden? 

To  decide  important  questions  of  this  character  one-sided 
legislation  on  the  part  of  a  single  nation  does  not  suffice.  In- 
ternational conferences  and  international  agreements  will  be 
necessary  and  the  establishment  of  an  "  International  aerial  law" 
must  be  the  final  outcome.  Already  the  Italian  city  of  Verona 
has  issued  invitations  for  the  First  International  Juridical  Aero- 
nautical Congress  to  meet  May  31st,  and  June  ist  and  2d  of 
this  year.  The  necessity  of  founding  an  international  aeronau- 
tical bureau  similar  for  instance  to  the  International  Bureau 
for  railroad-transportation  and  telegraphs,  or  the  International 
Postal  Union  which  all  three  are  located  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
will  soon  be  felt. 

However,  even  the  first  steps  toward  international  regulation 
of  air  traffic  must  needs  be  preceded  by  separate  action  on  the 
part  of  single  nations,  for  this  much  is  certain  even  now,  that 
every  Government  must  possess  a  constitutional  and  legal  right 
to  grant  or  deny  the  permission  for  aerial  traffic,  not  only,  as 
stated  above,  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation  and  public  safety, 
but  also  and  more  particularly  for  reasons  based  on  military 
purposes,  for  the  protection  of  the  custom  service,  for  purposes 
of  sanitation  and  other  reasons  related  to  public  welfare  in 
general. 

Switzerland,  for  one,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe, 
will  be  forced  in  the  future  to  guard  her  perpetual  neutrality 
in  peace  and  war  against  transgressions  of  aeronautical  nations 
surrounding  her,  as  now  she  does  against  aggressions  on  land. 
That  little  country  might  be  called  upon  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions earlier  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  other  and  larger 
nations. 

Indeed  my  Government  has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Swiss  Federal  Council  (which  corresponds  to  the 
cabinet  in  this  country)  has  decided,  after  due  deliberation  of 
the  important  question,  that  a  modification  or  rather  a  broaden- 
ing of  Article  37  of  the  Swiss  Constitution  of  1874  may  be 
advisable  to  meet  these  new  conditions.  Therefore,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  that  article  was  proposed  to  the  Swiss  Parlia- 
ment on  March  22d,  last: 

"The  Swiss  Confederation  may  establish  police  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  traffic  of  automobiles  and  bicycles.  The  regulation  of  aeronautics 
is  left  to  the  federal  legislature." 

In  a  message  to  the  Federal  Parliament  concerning  this  legis- 
lation on  automobile  traffic  and   on  aeronautics,   the  Federal 
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Council  presents  the  following  reasons  for  the  newly  proposed 
Article  37: 

"while  in  regard  to  automobiles  and  bicycles  the  revision  only  tends  to 
give  the  Federal  Parliament  the  right  to  issue  police  regulations,  it  is  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  aeronautics  to  convey  upon  the  federal  legislature 
the  duty  to  legislate  fully  and  freely  on  that  subject;  that  is  to  say,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  on  all  questions  which  may  arise  relative  to  that 
matter  in  the  future." 

Our  Parliament  is  expected  to  take  up  this  matter  for  con- 
sideration at  one  of  the  next  sessions  either  in  June  or  next 
fall.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  I  am  only  saying  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  each  one  of  you,  when  I  express  the  keen  pleasure 
that  we  have  in  welcoming  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  not  only  holds  and  worthily  fills  a 
high  post  in  his  church,  but  who  has  whole-heartedly  identified 
himself  with  every  cause  which  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  economic  justice  at  home  and  inter- 
national good  will  and  comity  abroad.  I  present  the  Very  Rev- 
erend W.  Moore  Ede,  Dekn  of  Worcester. 

A     CONTRIBUTION     WHICH     THE     CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  CAN   MAKE  TO   INTER- 
NATIONAL GOOD  WILL 

ADDRESS   OF  VERY    REVEREND   W.    MOORE    EDE,   D.   D.,   DEAN    OF 

WORCESTER 

A  few  days  before  I  left  England,  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  which  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Smiley's  invitation  to  be  present  at 
this  important  Conference,  and  that  I  was  coming  here  very 
largely  as  the  representative  of  the  English  Committee  which 
is  allied  with  the  German  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  better 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I  gave  the  Archbishop  a 
general  idea  of  what  I  meant  to  say.  A  few  days  afterward  I 
received  this  letter  which,  though  it  is  addressed  to  me,  I  assume 
is  meant  to  be  brought  before  this  Conference  and  before  the 
larger  public  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  your  permission,  before  I  begin  what  I  propose  to  say 
myself,  I  will  read  this  letter  of  the  Archbishop's: 

"  Lambeth  Palace,  S.  E.,  April  20,  1910. 
"My  dear  Dean  op  Worcester: 

"  I  am  interested  to  hear  that  you  propose  next  month  to  visit  the 
Lake  Mobonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  and  to  give  to 
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those  who  will  be  there  assembled  some  account  of  what  our  united 
committees  of  the  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  been 
attempting  to  accomplish  for  the  promotion  of  friendship  and  good  will 
between  our  two  nations. 

"The  story  of  those  endeavors  should  not  fail  to  interest  those  who 
are  setting  themselves — across  the  Atlantic  as  on  this  side  of  it— to  the 
larger  survey  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  peaceful  solution  of 
differences  between  nations  all  the  world  over. 

**For  the  realization  of  those  possibilities  we  need  not  only  enthusiasm, 
but  wisdom.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  by  the 
guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  such  wisdom  will  be  granted  to  us. 

"  It  is  my  constant  prayer  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  continue  to 
guide  not  only  the  particular  endeavours  in  which  you  and  I  have  been 
taking  part  here,  but  all  well-considered  movements  of  a  larger  sort  such 
as  that  in  which  you  are  soon  to  bear  a  share.     I  am,  , 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Applause.)  (Signed)     Randall  Cautuar." 

It  is  natural  and  fitting  that  I  should  approach  this  question 
3f  international  peace  and  arbitration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  as  these  questions  go  deeper  than  sectarian  differences  of 
organization,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Christian— of  all  those 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  ideal. 

What  is  the  Christ  ideal  in  relation  to  the  question  with 
which  this  Conference  is  concerned?  We  may  sum  it  up  in 
three  words — righteousness,  brotherhood,  love.  We  believe  God 
is  a  (jod  of  righteousness  and  justice,  and  therefore  that  right 
and  not  might  should  rule  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  those 
differences  which  must  arise  among  men  owing  to  variety  of 
temperament,  training,  point  of  view  or  conflict  of  interest, 
should  be  adjusted  by  ascertaining  what  is  right  and  just,  and 
not  by  brute  force.  We  are  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  GoA 
and  His  righteousness.  It  is  our  business  as  Christians  to  seek 
to  substitute  the  rule  of  right  for  the  rule  of  might. 

Belief  in  brotherhood  as  the  right  relation  of  men  toward 
one  another  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  our  belief  in  the  father- 
hood of  God,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  intercourse  between 
men  grouped  together  in  nations  should  be  characterized  by 
brotherly  sympathy  and  fraternal  good-will,  and  not  by  envy 
and  enmity;  for  nations  are  units  in  the  family  of  mankind, 
each  with  its  own  service  to  perform. 

As  Christians,  we  believe  (Thrist  has  made  it  clear  that  love 
is  the  divine  principle  in  life,  the  strongest  power  and  the  most 
beneficent,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  that  can  be 
made,  to  draw  nations  together,  to  get  them  to  know  and  under- 
stand one  another,  and,  by  understanding,  learn  to  esteem  and 
love. 

Our  ideal  is  a  world  ruled  by  righteousness  and  justice;  a 
world  in  which  all  nations  are  united  in  bonds  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathy; a  world  in  which  there  is  neither  enmity  nor  ill-will. 
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That  is  our  Christian  ideal,  but  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day 
does  not  correspond  with  our  ideal — is  very  far  removed  from 
it.  And  the  question  every  Christian  ought  to  ask  himself  is: 
How  can  the  world  as  it  is  be  altered  so  as  to  approximate  to 
the  Christian  ideal? 

When  Christians  speak  of  their  ideals  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  men  they  are  often  regarded  as  fools,  impracticable  senti- 
mentalists, dreamers  of  impossible  dreams  as  unreal  as  the 
phantasies  of  sleep,  having  no  more  relation  to  the  world  of 
fact  than  dreams.  We  must,  however,  proclaim  our  ideals,  not 
only  because  we  believe  in  them  and  are  sure  they  are  not  base- 
less visions  but  glimpses  of  the  heavenly  order  and  the  divine 
will,  but  because  the  ideals  supply  a  goal  to  human  effort.  Those 
who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  often  do  more  for  the  world 
than  the  practical  man  who  looks  only  at  the  things  which  lie 
at  his  feet.  Because  the  world  as  it  is  does  not  correspond 
with  our  ideals,  Christians,  in  addition  to  proclaiming  their 
ideals,  are  required  to  work  for  their  realization,  and  here  we 
need  to  combine  with  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
divine  vision  which  we  have  seen,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
which  crawls  upon  the  ground, — ^the  ground  of  facts,  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  We  must  recognize  facts;  for  instance,  such  as 
the  strength  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  value  of  force;  the 
power  of  the  belief  that  the  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  prepare 
for  war  with  the  consequent  growth  of  armaments;  the  natural 
and  as  yet  untamed  pugnacity  of  man;  and,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  the  influence  of  the  military  classes  and  the  active  propa- 
ganda of  such  organizations  as  the  national  service  league.  We 
must  also  recognize  the  existence  of  national  rivalries,  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  and  the  liability  of  tempers  being  inflamed  by 
the  exaggerations  of  the  press  and  the  manner  in  which  at 
times  it  glorifies  war  and  incites  to  war. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  these  disheartening  facts  are 
others  which  we  are  just  as  bound  to  take  into  consideration, 
such  as  the  growing  dread  of  war  as  the  murderous  armaments 
increase  in  powers  of  destructiveness,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  commerce  which  binds  together  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  such  an  infinite  network  of  credit  that  war  between 
any  two  great  European  powers  would  bring  ruin  to  every 
Exchange.  Then  there  is  the  very  human  disinclination  to 
paying  the  bill  for  the  cost  of  armaments,  a  bill  the  burden  of 
whose  payment  is  pressing  with  greater  and  ever  greater  severity 
on  the  people  of  the  civilized  world  and  absorbing  in  preparation 
for  war  the  resources  so  sadly  needed  for  social  reform.  .  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  the  bonds  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  which 
draw  nations  together  are  increasing  through  commercial  inter- 
course, extended  travel,  study  of  one  another's  literature,  and 
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wage  earners  of  the  civilized  world. 

All  these  are  facts  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  they  largely 
counteract  the  adverse  facts.  Above  all  there  is  this  additional 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  account ;  namely,  that,  while  arma- 
ments have  been  growing  and  warlike  clamour  increasing,  treat- 
ies of  arbitration  have  multitplied  more  rapidly  than  ever,  and 
moi-e  and  more  are  differences  between  nations  being  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  right  and  reason ;  and  there  has  been  established 
at  The  Hague  the  nucleus  of  an  international  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  nations  by  the  principles  of 
law  and  equity. 

Private  war  died  away  as  courts  of  justice  won  confidence. 
Therefore  by  fair  analogy  we  may  expect  that  public  war  and 
the  idea  of  going  to  war  will  gradually  give  way  to  peaceful 
settlement  as  international  courts  of  justice  win  confidence.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Lawrence,  whose  works  on  international  law  have 
had  such  a  generous  appreciation  in  America,  and  who  greatly 
regretted  his  inability  to  be  present  at  this  Conference,  r^;ards 
as  far  more  important  than  any  direct  attack  on  armaments, 
educational  work  with  a  view  to  putting  before  the  public  what 
has  been  done  in  providing  an  alternative  to  war  by  means  of 
courts  of  arbitration  and  propagandist  work  in  convincing  the 
public  conscience  of  the  need  of  national  self-control,  and  of 
the  wickedness  of  war  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  referring 
the  question  in  dispute  to  a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

The  most  effective  work  which  Christians  can  do  at  the 
present  time  is  to  unite  all  who  throughout  the  world  recognize 
the  Christian  ideal  and  incite  them  to  throw  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  churches  on  the  side  of  all  that  strengthens  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  settlement  of  national  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  and  counteract  the  jingo  spirit  by  the  cultivation  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will  between  nations,  for,  as  our  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Asquith,  said,  when  addressing  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  of  Germany  and  England,  "  The  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations  is  the  cause  which  has  been  specially 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
of  all  countries  and  creeds." 

Last  year,  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker  told  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference how  in  1908  one  hundred  and  thirty  representatives  of 
the  German  churches — Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic  and  Non- 
conformist— came  to  England  expressly  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  between  two  peoples,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  united  in  any  movement  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  one  country  united  with  their  confreres  in  another  country 
to  promote  international  peace. 
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I  am  here,  along  with  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  to  tell  you  what 
has  happened  since,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  United  States. 

Last  June  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  churches  in  England  went  on  a  return 
visit  to  the  churches  of  Germany.  Never  before  had  such  a 
fraternization  occurred  among  the  representatives  of  the  varied 
forms  which  faith  in  Christ  has  assumed  in  England.  There 
were  Church  of  England  Bishops,  Deans,  etc.,  Roman  Catholic 
Monsignores,  Presbyterians,  Irish  and  Scotch,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians.  Indeed,  one 
speaker  said  that  never  since  Noah's  Ark  had  there  been  such 
a  collection  of  strange  beings  in  one  ship.  But  we  were  all 
united  in  the  one  purpose  of  drawing  together  the  Christians 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cooperating  in  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good  will.  The  moment  was  propitious, 
for  it  coincided  with  the  naval  scare  and  to  some  extent  counter- 
acted it;  for  you  cannot  get  together  over  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives, all  of  whom  are  public  speakers  or  writers,  or  both, 
without  exercising  an  influence  on  opinion. 

The  manner  in  which  we  were  received  from  the  time  we 
set  foot  on  German  soil  and  listened  to  the  Burgomaster  of 
Hamburg,  who  concluded  an  eloquent  oration  with  the  words, 
"  May  God  Almighty  bless  your  visit  to  Germany  in  every 
respect  and  thereby  bring  about  a  successful  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  Mall  and  of  a  true  and  conspicuous  and  lasting  friend- 
ship between  our  two  great  promising  and  glorious  nations,'' — 
on  to  the  reception  by  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  at  Potsdam, 
and  on  to  the  Ust  speech  delivered  before  leaving  Bremen, 
backed  up  as  the  speeches  were  by  the  heartiness  of  the  greeting 
received  from  all  classes  as  we  passed  from  place  to  place, — 
all  convinced  us  of  the  genuineness  of  the  desire  of  the  German 
nation  to  live  at  peace  and  confine  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
countries  to  friendly  rivalry  in  the  arts  of  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  point  of  our  visit  was  summed  up  in  a  resolution  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  moving  at  Berlin.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"  We  are  one  in  the  earnest  desire  to  do,  every  man  of  us, 
all  that  in  our  power  lies  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the 
bond  of  peace  between  our  peoples. 

"  We  are  one  in  the  sincere  request  to  all  our  compatriots  to 
aid  us  in  our  endeavor  so  that  the  old  voice  of  blood  relation- 
ship may  not  call  in  vain,  the  old  and  the  new  voices  of  mighty 
spiritual  influences  and  historical  traditions  may  gain  authority, 
and  the  eternal  Gospel  of  Love  may  prove  its  sovereign  power. 

"  Finally,  we  are  one  in  our  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of 
Peace  that  He  will  richly  bless  our  work  for  His  name's  sake 
and  the  ccmiing  of  His  Kingdom." 
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A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  afterwards  sent  to  all  the  rq>re- 
sentative  assemblies  of  the  various  churches  with  a  request  that 
they  would  endorse  the  sentiments  it  expressed.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  assembled  in 
Convocation,  by  the  free  Church  Council  and  a  large  number 
of  different  churches  separately. 

It  seemed  to  the  representatives  of  the  English  and  German 
Committees  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  fraternization  which 
had  been  so  helpful  should  terminate  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
English  visit  and  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  and  therefore  it 
was  decided  to  establish  two  Committees,  one  in  England  and 
the  other  in  Germany,  who  should  keep  in  touch  with  one  another 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  from  time  to  time  when  occasion 
arises  as  to  the  ways  in  which  Christians  of  both  countries  can 
cooperate  in  the  removal  of  misunderstandings  and  the  pro- 
motion of  friendly  feeling.  To  these  united  Committees  the 
following  title  has  been  given :  "  The  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  in  the  British  and  German  Empires  for  Promoting 
Mutual  Good  Will,  Friendship  and  Peace."     Its  objects  are: 

1.  The  associating  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  British 
and  German  Empires  in  the  cause  of  international  friendship. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  brotherly  relations  between  the  Bntish 
and  the  German  peoples,  and  the  inculcation  in  both  countries 
of  the  Christian  precept  of  good  will  amongst  men. 

3.  The  exchange  of  thought  and  information  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  international  misunderstanding  and  distrust. 

4.  The  furtherance  of  all  efforts  calculate  to  promote  and 
preserve  permanent  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

Shortly  before  I  sailed,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enter- 
tained-  in  his  historic  palace  at  Lambeth,  Dr.  Speicker,  tiie 
Chairman  of  the  German  Council,  Dr.  Siegmund-Schultze,  its 
secretary,  and  the  representatives  of  the  English  Council,  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  cordially  endors^  the 
work  of  the  churches  associated  m  the  cause  of  peace. 

While  there  are  special  reasons  at  the  present  time  for  such 
cooperation  between  the  churches  of  the  British  and  German 
Empires,  why  should  not  all  the  churches  in  all  countries  be 
enlisted  in  this  work?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  mission  with 
which  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  have  been  entrusted  by  the  English 
Council, — to  appeal  for  such  cooperation  by  the  churches  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  and  join  our  Anglo- 
German  Council,  for  that  has  as  its  primary  object  the  removing 
of  misunderstandings  between  our  two  nations,  but  we  venture 
to  suggest  to  our  brother  Christians  in  the  United  States  a  far 
greater  and  more  commanding  role;  namely,  that  they  should 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  among  the  churches  a  world-wide 
league  of  peace.     (Applause.) 
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You  are  not  only  the  greatest  nation  numerically,  but  your 
position  outside  and  apart  from  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
Europe  eminently  qualifies  you  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  fact 
that  at  the  next  Hague  Conference  will  be  inaugurated  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  is  being  erected  by  the  munificence  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  makes  it  exceptionally  fitting  that 
the  American  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity  to  simimon  a  world  Conference  of 
representatives  of  the  churches  at  The  Hague.  Such  Confer- 
ence could  not  fail  to  powerfully  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  diplomatists 
in  their  endeavors  to  substitute  for  armaments  and  force  the 
reign  of  reason  and  justice. 

Allow  me  to  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  this  Conference,  and,  through  them, 
to  the  churches  throughout  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Dean  of  Worcester  has  referred  to  the 
next  speaker  as  one  of  his  colleagues  on  that  famous  trip  to 
Germany.  I  present  Rev.  William  Thomas,  of  Ix)ndon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Federation. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  REGARD  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

address    of    rev.    WILLIAM    THOMAS 

I  want  to  convey  to  this  meeting,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  a  message  from  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker,  who  was  here 
last  year,  who  was  the  president  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee organizing  the  interchange  of  visits  between  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  England  and  Germany.  He  authorized  me  to 
convey  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Smiley,  personally,  his  expression  of 
sorrow  that  he  could  not  be  here  on  this  occasion,  but  his 
heart  still  beats  with  passionate  desire  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  success  of  this  Conference. 

You  have  heard  the  speech  of  my  dear  friend,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  heartily  endorse  every  word 
he  has  said. 

The  interchange  of  visits  between  the  Christian  church  of 
England  and  Germany  was  not  a  movement  of  man's  device, 
but  a  movement  which  sprar^  from  God.  It  originated  at  the 
Hague  Conference.  It  came  to  the  heart  of  my  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  Quaker,  in  the  form  in  which  Quakers 
speak  of  a  "  great  concern."  It  lingered  in  his  heart  for  many 
months.  He  recognized  more  clearly  as  the  months  went  by 
that  it  was  really  time  for  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  to  move 
in  tills  matter  of  ending  strife  between  nation  and  nation.    There 
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came  an  opportunity  through  his  association  with  a  great  or- 
ganization in  London  of  which  he  became  president;  and  he 
utilized  that  position,  with  the  cordial  agreement  of  the  asso- 
ciation over  which  he  presided,  for  developing  this  interchange 
of  friendship  between  the  Christian  churches  of  the  two  nations. 
You  have  had  it  described  to  you ;  therefore  I  need  not  attempt 
to  describe  either  the  visit  of  the  Germans  to  England  or  of  the 
representatives  of  the  English  churches  to  Germany.  One  thing, 
however,  I  want  to  say.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  most  unique 
service  I  ever  attended  in  my  life  on  board  the  ship  returning 
from  Germany.  A  Unitarian  presided  at  the  piano;  a  Quaker 
presided  over  the  meeting;  a  Wesleyan  read  the  lesson;  a  Con- 
gregationalist  led  us  in  prayer;  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
the  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  delivered  the 
addresses ;  and  the  meeting  was  closed  by  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  had  never  attended  such  a  meeting  in  my  life; 
I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  attend 
another  such. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
for  peace  in  the  world  must  be  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
fully  believe  it.  I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  representatives 
of  the  navy  talk  about  peace.  It  is  quite  refreshing.  I  have 
been  charmed  to  hear  representatives  of  the  army  claim  tliat  they 
are  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  quite  new  to  me.  If  I 
go  back  with  nothing  else  from  this  Conference,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  carry  that  home.  We  have  heard  also  how  the 
democracy  is  working  for  peace  and  I  claim  that  foremost  of 
them  all  should  be  those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  But  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not  herself  always  been  on  the 
side  of  settling  national  disputes  by  peaceful  methods.  Indeed, 
she  has  often  been  on  the  side  of  strife  itself ;  she  has  ventured 
to  link  the  holy  name  of  God  with  some  sad  and  sorrowful 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  past.  Men  have  even  praised  God 
for  killing  their  fellowmen  by  the  most  terrible  methods  con- 
ceivable to  the  human  mind.  The  church  has  a  sad  record  in 
the  past.  Worse  than  all,  she  has  been  silent  when  war  has 
raged  and  when  she  ought  to  have  spoken  with  a  loud  voice. 
In  this  she  has  not  been  consistent  in  her  relationship  with  her 
Lord  and  Master. 

The  greatest  anomaly  to  me  in  the  world  is  for  the  church 
to  send  forth  missionaries  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  at  the  same  time  to  spend  approximately  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  munitions  of  war.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  Christian 
nations  armed  to  the  teeth  facing  each  other  even  though  they 
profess  to  be  doing  so  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  gravest 
indictment  against  the  church  to-day  is  that  she  is  failing  to 
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influence  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  peace  between  nations; 
that  she  is  not  succeeding  in  controlling  the  foreign  policy  of 
governments  and  the  relationship  of  nation  to  nation,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  war  impossible.  I  want  to  say  very  briefly 
that  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  equal 
to  believing  in  its  possession  of  a  divine  power  sufficient  both 
to  create  and  to  maintain  peace  between  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  ought  to  believe  that  we  have  that  power.  I  know 
that  such  a  statement  would  be  met  by  questions  of  competition, 
of  supremacy,  and  of  inevitable  war,  but  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  all  their  calculations  must  calculate  Him.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  relationship  of  nation  to  nation  without  thinking  of 
Him  and  in  His  presence  competitions,  whatever  they  are,  can 
be  righteously  adjusted ;  in  His  presence,  supremacy  would  cease 
to  be  a  desirable  thing;  in  His  presence,  the  inevitable  would  be 
the  existence  of  peace  and  love  and  brotherhood. 

Peace  is  imperative  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Christ, 
the  unity  of  all  who  profess  to  follow  Him  in  one  great  family, 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  the  doing  of  the  will  of  the  Father 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  these  ideals  Christ  came,  taught, 
died;  and  upon  those  who  follow  Him  rests  the  necessity  to 
labor  and  pray  for  bringing  about  their  realization.  He  has 
given  us  the  flag  of  peace ;  it  is  for  us  to  uphold  that  flag.  You 
American  brothers  and  sisters  have  done  much  through  your 
diplomats  and  your  organizations  to  bring  about  peace  on  earth. 

The  Dean  of  Worcester  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  you. 
I  reiterate  that  appeal.  Through  the  churches,  resolve  to  make 
again  another  great  movement;  through  the  churches,  take  a 
foremost  step  in  a  great  world-league  of  peace,  and  so  unite 
the  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  that  war  shall  be  impossible, 
and  thus  help  to  bring  in  the  reign  upon  the  earth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  welcome 
to  the  Conference  distinguished  representatives  of  our  neighbor, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  next  speaker  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Chisholm. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT  INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

REMARKS   OF    HIS   WORSHIP   JOSEPH    A.    CHISHOLM,    K.    C,    MAYOR 

OF    HALIFAX 

I  think  I  owe  it  to  you,  and  possibly  to  myself,  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  did  not  come  to  this  great  Conference  with  either 
the  intention  or  the  desire  of  making  any  remarks,  or  even  with 
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the  expectation  that  I  should  be  called  upon.  I  came  rather 
in  the  capacity  of  a  listener — anxious,  eager  indeed,  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  the  strong  appeals,  the  unanswered  and  unanswer- 
able arguments,  in  favor  of  peace,  which  I  have  read  ofttimes 
in  the  official  reports  of  your  meetings.  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  and  greatly  instructed  by  the  superb  addresses  which 
have  been  delivered  here  to-day. 

Looking  over  the  past,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who 
prizes  accurate  statement  and  indulges  in  it  that  gigantic  strides 
have  been  made  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  us  in 
the  direction  of  an  abiding,  world-wide  peace;  and  a  large 
measure  of  the  credit  for  creating  and  strengthening  this  pacific 
movement  must  be  given  not  alone  to  the  New  England  writers 
of  the  last  century,  to  whcnn  allusion  has  been  made,  but  also 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  participated  from  year  to 
year  in  the  deliberations  of  these  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 
The  measure  of  success  so  far  achieved  begets  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  that  the  present  century— 
perhaps  the  early  part  of  itr— may  see  its  accomplishment,  when 
nations,  like  individuals,  will  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  some  independent,  impartial  tribunal  those  complaints 
which  heretofore  in  large  part  have  been  determined  by  the  issue 
of  armed  conflict. 

First  of  all,  and  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Canadian, 
is  to  be  noted  the  happy  coming  together  in  friendship  of 
peoples  who  ought  never  to  have  been  separated  in  enmity. 
There  is  an  item  in  your  programme  which  gives  added  emphasis 
to  those  happy  relations,  and  it  touches  the  imagination  and 
warms  the  heart  of  a  British  subject  to  find  you  appropriating 
in  your  programme  a  place  for  a  memorial  service  to  a  monarch 
who  was  dear  to  his  own  people,  for  whose  welfare  he  wrought, 
and  whose  efforts  to  promote  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  were  not  unavailing.  A  brilliant  young  man  of  my  coun- 
try whom  we  are  fortunate  in  having  present  with  us  at  this 
Conference,  and  who  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow,  pointed  out 
in  a  public  gathering  held  in  this  country  last  year  that  nearly 
one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  American  people  and 
the  British  last  met  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  he  made  the 
happy  suggestion,  which  I  hope  may  be  carried  into  effect,  that 
the  consummation  of  a  century  of  peace  should  be  commemorated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  significant  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  two  countries.  Those  hundred  years  have  witnessed  the 
submission  to  arbitration  of  many  matters  of  dispute,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  work  of  settling  a  dispute  of  long  standing 
between  your  nation  and  ours  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with  at 
The  Hague.  If  the  English-speaking  races  of  the  world  can 
thus  agree  why  cannot  the  area  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
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substantial  disputes  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  world?  That  should  not  be  outside  the  realm 
of  reasonable  hope ;  and  that  accomplished,  a  larger  imderstand- 
ing — one  with 'the  Latin  races,  whose  gifts  to  civilization  will 
by  no  means  suffer  by  comparison  with  our  own — ^would  logically 
follow.  Spreading  from  nation  to  nation  of  the  same  language, 
from  nation  to  nation  of  the  same  race,  the  consent  of  all  nations 
of  whatever  language  or  race,  to  agree  to  the  peaceful  solution 
of  all  international  difficulties  would  not  be  long  delayed. 
(Applause.) 

A  dispute,  some  kind  of  a  dispute,  always  precedes  the  out- 
break of  war.  But  back  of  the  dispute — ^behind  it — ^there  is 
usually  a  misunderstanding  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Peoples 
of  different  nations  misunderstand  one  another;  and  misunder- 
standing one  another,  frequently  give  unintentional  offence.  In 
this  connection  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  words  of  Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Brown  this  morning  respecting  the  attitude  of  men  of  the 
white  races  towards  the  Asiatic — words  full  of  meaning  and  full 
of  warning.  We  should  not  regard  these  people  or  the  people 
of  any  nation  as  "  lesser  breeds  without  the  law."  The  tradi- 
tions of  foreign  nations  must  first  be  understood,  their  feelings 
when  understood  must  be  respected,  and  their  equality  as  national 
entities  must  be  conceded  without  reserve,  before  we  can  have 
any  strong  claim — or  any  claim  whatever — ^upon  their  good-will. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  bur  good  fortune  to  have  friends  near 
and  friends  at  a  distance.  After  hearing  a  representative  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  imaginary  line,  which  separates  us  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  shall  listen,  I  know,  with  apprecia- 
tion and  interest,  to  a  report  of  the  people  and  government  of 
Japan.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Masujiro  Honda, 
formerly  of  the  Higher  Normal  College  of  Tokio  and  now 
representing  the  Oriental  Information  Agency  in  New  York 
City. 

FAR  EASTERN  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF    MR.    MASUJIRO    HONDA 

A  poet  saw  a  man  stretching  ropes  over  the  roof  of  his  house 
to  prevent  birds  from  perching  on  it,  and  thought  it  very  mean 
of  him  to  refuse  those  innocent  beings  a  resting  place  for  their 
tired  wings;  but  when  a  thinker  learned  from  another  man 
that  he  did  likewise  to  protect  from  crows  the  frogs  in  his 
garden  pond,  he  realized  what  a  mistake  it  was  to  judge  people 
without  knowing  their  inner  motives. 
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This  is  a  reflection  of  the  writer  of  one  of  the  old  classics 
of  Japan.  If  international  relations  were  as  clearly  defined  as 
in  this  story, — ^the  aggressor,  the  protector,  and  the  protected,— 
this  world  would  be  far  more  peaceful  than  it  is.  Endless  com- 
plications arise,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  fac- 
tors constantly  change  their  relative  positions.  The  frog  of 
to-day  may  be  the  crow  of  to-morrow,  and  man  the  protector 
often  assumes  the  character  of  crows. 

The  small  island  nation  of  Great  Britain  grew  into  a  great 
world  empire;  whereas,  her  American  colonies,  in  their  turn, 
became,  first  an  independent  nation,  then  a  powerful  empire. 
A  hermit  kingdom  of  the  Far  East,  which  was  saved  from  likely 
aggressors  by  the  United  States  but  half  a  century  ago,  has  now 
taicen  position  in  the  ranks  of  first-class  powers;  and  this  latter 
change  was  largely  due  to  the  moral  and  financial  support  of 
England  and  America.  As  Great  Britain  is  a  buffer  between  the 
European  and  the  American  continents,  so  is  Japan  a  buffer 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  American  continents;  at  the  same 
time,  the  Western  hemisphere  is  a  larger  buffer  between  the  two 
continents  bordering  the  two  oceans.  If  the  Panama  Canal 
had  been  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  destiny 
of  China  and  Japan  would  have  been  something  far  different 
from  what  it  was. 

Japan,  with  her  larger  claims  and  new  responsibilities,  stands 
in  need  of  learning,  more  than  ever  before,  from  the  experiences 
of  other  colonizing  and  industrial  nations.  Whatever  mistakes 
she  may  make,  however  manifold  her  shortcomings  may  be,  her 
greatest  ambition  is  not  to  be  behind  any  other  nation  in  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  There  are  two  currents 
of  thought  struggHng  for  mastery  over  the  Japanese  mind  at 
present, — ^the  ideals  of  optimistic  strenuousness,  human  freedom 
and  industrial  progress,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  tendencies  to 
pessimistic  decadence,  bureaucratic  interference,  and  military  ex- 
pansion, on  the  other.  If  our  lot  had  to  be  cast  with  that  of 
any  two  great  peoples,  we  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  better 
guides  than  this  country  and  England.  The  latest  triumph  of 
your  peace  propaganda  is  the  election  of  Count  Okuma,  our 
ex-Premier  and  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan.     (Applause.) 

The  onward  march  of  Western  civilization  has  now  seized 
upon  China.  Japan  is  as  keenly  interested  as  the  United  States 
in  the  integrity  and  healthy  development  of  that  Empire  as  an 
Asiatic  Power;  but  at  the  same  time  she  fully  realizes  in  what 
a  delicate  situation  the  Chinese  Government  is  now  placed.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  conquered  race  and  the 
ruling  Manchus,  there  are  revolutionists  abiding  an  opportunit}' 
to  overthrow  the  existing  dynasty  by  bringing  trouble  upon  the 
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government  Another  outbreak  similar  to  that  of  1900  will 
tighten  the  grip  of  outside  Powers,  if  not  bring  about  actual 
dismemberment.  Japan  knows  well  that  if  she  demands  too 
much  from  China,  it  will  certainly  create  the  desired  chance  for 
internal  commotion,  to  be  followed  by  external  pressure. 

Some  highly  imaginative  writers  assert  that  Japan  is  seeking 
to  collect  from  the  United  States  the  indemnity  which  she  could 
not  extort  from  Russia.  Unfortunately  she  has  been  too  con- 
servative to  adopt  so  advanced  a  view  of  international  economics. 
Our  titanic  struggle  is  turning  to  best  account  what  we  have 
in  Formosa,  Saghalien,  Korea  and  Manchuria.  China  was  all 
but  resigned  to  losing  the  whole  of  Manchuria  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Japan  should  not  expect  China's  gratitude  for 
saving  the  territory  outside  the  railway  zone,  but  China  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  tangible  result  of  that  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  money  is  what  Japan  gained  in  Manchuria 
by  concession. 

The  late  General  Grant,  during  his  visit  to  Japan,  pointed 
out  to  our  Emperor  that  it  would  be  for  the  common  good  of 
Japan  and  China  to  be  friendly  toward  each  other,  and  not  to 
borrow  Western  money,  in  order  that  pernicious  foreign  inter- 
ference might  be  avoided.  But  the  times  have  radically  changed 
since  then.  Now,  more  than  one  American  capitalist  would  only 
too  gladly  advance  funds  to  China  as  they  did  to  Japan.  Ad- 
miral Evans  suggests  in  his  recent  book,  that,  if  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  been  President  during  the  China-Japanese  war,  the 
United  States  would  have  gained  a  coaling  station  from  China; 
whereas,  the  anonymous  author  of  "American  Foreign  Policy  " 
seems  to  welcome  the  existing  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two 
Far  Eastern  powers.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  it  certainly 
would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  furnishing 
China  and  Japan  with  a  common  grievance;  but  it  is  only  a 
step  from  this  to  befriending  one  at  the  expense  of  antagonizing 
the  other,  unless  extreme  caution  and  moderation  be  exercised. 

America's  economic  expansion,  imperialistic  needs,  and  national 
gallantry  may  equally  demand  a  dominant  influence  in  the  wel- 
fare of  China;  but  both  China  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  large 
enough  to  keep  your  country  and  mine  friendly.  If  in  your 
eagerness  you  try  to  drive  out  Japan  from  the  only  spot  where 
she  has  any  reasonable  prospects  of  industrial  development,  you 
will  eventually  put  her  in  the  predicament  of  the  present  Ger- 
many, who,  justly  or  otherwise,  resents  having  been  constantly 
thwarted  and  kept  in  the  background  by  a  dominant  Power.  An 
international  difference  of  this  description  can  hardly  be  adjusted 
by  arbitration  because  it  is  quite  indefinable  and  yet  none  the 
less  momentous. 
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Standing  as  I  do  in  a  position  of  explaining  America  to  Japan, 
and  Japan  to  America,  I  am  not  afraid  of  scare-mongers  and 
dealers-in-alarms  half  so  much  as  the  possible  clash  of  the  im- 
perialistic needs  and  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  over 
the  affairs  of  China.  If  such  a  question  can  be  referred  to 
international  arbitration,  we  ought,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
induce  both  governments  concerned  to  so  revise  the  existing 
arbitration  convention  that  all  disputes  between  the  two  nations 
may  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
matter  from  its  very  nature  cannot  be  so  treated,  your  country- 
men and  mine  should  so  guide  and  restrain  our  respective  gov- 
ernments, that  the  essence  of  human  progress — righteousness 
wedded  to  f reedono — ^may  continue  to  prevail  in  our  international 
dealings  as  an  elder  and  younger  brother  in  the  family  of 
nations.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  will  be  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  and  who 
for  some  years  past  has  been  doing  the  nation  valuable  service 
in  developing  its  relations  with  South  America.  I  present  Dr. 
L.  S.  RowE,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

SOME  NEGLECTED  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT 

INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

ADDRESS  OF  L.  S.  ROWE,   PH.  D.,  LL.  D. 

I  have  selected  as  a  topic  for  very  brief  discussion  this  evening 
the  "  Present  International  Situation  in  South  America,"  not 
with  a  view  to  pointing  out  or  analyzing  the  different  problems 
that  present  themselves,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  enlisting  your 
interest  and  your  cooperation  in  securing  amongst  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  little  better  understanding  of  that  very 
difficult,  very  complicated  and,  in  certain  aspects,  very  dan- 
gerous situation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  just  a  century  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  movement  for  independence,  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series  of  international  complications  which  finally 
led  to  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
South  America  finds  herself  again  confronted  with  the  most 
serious  international  situation  in  her  history. 

This  situation  has  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  an  indication  of  the  unstable  character  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations.  The  dangers  of  impending  strife  have  been 
exclusively  emphasized.  This  entirely  erroneous  impression  is 
traceable  to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  deeply-rooted  and  under- 
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lying  causes  of  the  present  situation.  We  have  developed  in 
this  country  the  unfortunate  habit  of  looking  upon  Latin-Amer- 
ican internal  and  international  politics  as  a  mere  play  of  personal 
interests.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  political  situation  of  South 
America  we  do  not  look  for  those  great  economic,  political  and 
social  forces  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  in  explaining 
European   or  Far   Eastern   international   politics. 

We  can  never  hope  to  get  beyond  a  superficial  view  of  the 
international  situation  in  South  America  until  we  apply  to  it 
exactly  the  same  principles  of  investigation  and  rules  of  inter- 
pretation that  have  given  us  a  better  estimate  of  international 
relations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

When  studied  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit  the  international  situ- 
ation in  South  America  not  only  acquires  a  new  content  and 
meaning,  but  considering  the  importance  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, we  find  displayed  by  most  of  these  peoples  a  degree 
of  national  self-control  and  a  spirit  of  compromise  which  deserve 
the  respect  and  even  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  there  time  to  place  before  you 
any  detailed  statement  of  the  present  status  of  international 
affairs.  I  desire,  however,  briefly  to  summarize  certain  leading 
facts  in  the  hope  that  it  may  develop  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  strong  and  deeply-rooted  desire  for  peace  that  exists  through- 
out South  America,  and  of  the  firm  determination  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  the  furtherance  of  this  purpose. 

You  have  all  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  remarkable  demonstration 
of  national  self-control  shown  both  by  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  the  settlement  of  their  boundary  dispute,  a  dispute 
which  involved  matters  vital  to  the  future  of  both  these  coun- 
tries. There  are,  I  believe,  but  few  countries  either  of  Europe, 
America  or  Asia,  that  would  have  shown  an  equal  willingness 
to  submit  such  questions  to  international  arbitration  and  to  abide 
without  murmur  by  the  award.  The  recent  settlement  through 
treaty  of  a  complicated  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and 
Peru  is  another  striking  instance  of  this  spirit  of  compromise 
which  we  too  often  regard  as  absent  in  the  countries  of  Latin- 
America. 

There  is  at  present  pending  between  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  international 
problems  ever  presented  to  two  nations,  namely  the  question  of 
relative  jurisdiction  over  a  great  stream — the  River  Plata.  The 
closest  historical  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  policy  with 
reference  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  settled  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  control  this  stream  is  a  matter 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length.  It  became  a 
fixed  principle  of  American  national  policy.  We  would  not 
entertain  any  plan  of  dividing  control  with  Spain,  France  or 
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we  find  both  The  Argentine  and  Uruguay  making  every  effort 
to  find  a  modus  vivendi,  and  to  eUminate  this  cause  of  constant 
irritation  from  their  international  relations.     (Applause.) 

If  time  but  permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  a  long 
series  of  instances  in  which  international  conflicts  have  been 
averted  by  the  display  of  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  national  self- 
control  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  international  peace.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  own 
early  diplomatic  history.  The  erroneous  impression  that  has 
been  created  with  reference  to  Latin-American  affairs  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  instances  in  which  arbitral  awards  are 
not  accepted  without  protest  are  given  such  prominence  that  they 
are  made  to  appear  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  make  a  plea  for  the  study  of  South- 
American  international  politics  in  the  same  serious  and  scientific 
spirit  that  has  characterized  our  study  of  European  and  Asiatic 
politics.  The  forces  underlying  the  adjustment  of  relations  in 
the  southern  section  of  our  continent  are  quite  as  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  as  those  that  have  determined  European  rela- 
tions. A  proper  understanding  of  their  true  significance  is  of 
vital  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  as  upon  this  understanding 
will  depend  whether  such  influence  as  we  are  able  to  exert  will 
be  intelligently  directed  toward  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  commenting  upon  the  impressive  state- 
ment which  Dr.  Rowe  has  just  made,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  according  to  dispatches  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  room  since  the  Conference  assembled  this  evening, 
the  oflFer  of  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  to  unite 
in  mediating  the  difficulty  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  has  been 
accepted.     (Applause. ) 

A  short  time  remains  before  the  hour  for  adjournment  fixed 
by  the  business  committee,  and  discussion  under  the  five-minute 
rule  is  in  order.  The  Chair  recognizes  Professor  William 
R.  Shepherd. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  REGARD  LATIN-AMERICA 

REMARKS   OF    PROF.    WILLIAM    R.    SHEPHERD    OF    COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
this  evening  by  Professor  Rowe,  and  as  one  who  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors,  I 
wish  to  say  something  by  way  of  corroboration  of  what  he  has 
placed  before  you. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  representative  of  that  degree  of  broad- 
mindedness  for  which  we  Americans  are  well  taiown,  and  yet 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  are  evidences  that  even  in  this 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  we  believe  that  the  Latin- American 
countries  are  just  in  the  position  of  that  small  boy  about  whom 
it  is  told*  that  his  mother  regularly  sent  out  the  nurse  to  find 
out  what  he  was  doing  and  then  tell  him  he  mustn't.  Prone  to 
regard  the  Latin- American  states  as  countries  of  no  importance, 
and  feeling  that  somehow  or  other  their  people  are  all  the  time 
dodging  earthquakes  or  stirring  up  revolutions,  the  only  way 
by  which  they  can  be  kept  in  order,  it  would  seem,  is  by  chas- 
tising them  occasionally.  Why  these  ideas  prevail,  even  in  an 
assemblage  of  this  sort,  I  cannot  understand. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  proposal  for  arbitration 
as  a  principle  of  international  polity  originated  in  Latin-America 
and  not  in  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Latin-Americans,  General  Simon  Bolivar,  who  was  foremost  in 
urging  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  And  it  may  interest  you  to  know,  further- 
more, that  the  Latin-American  states  signed  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration before  the  United  States  ever  thought  of  doing  an)rthing 
of  the  kind.  They  may  not  have  lived  up  to  them  in  all  respects, 
and  yet  they  have  shown  a  desire  to  avoid  disputes  if  they  can 
possibly  do  so.  We  still  hear  about  internal  revolutions;  but 
they  are  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  United  States  grew  up  without  tutelage.  These  Latin- 
American  countries  are  just  as  capable  of  getting  along  without 
tutelage  and  do  not  thank  us  for  it.  We  need  to  show  them 
a  spirit  of  broad-minded  tolerance,  realizing  that  they  have  diffi- 
culties to  fight  against  of  which  we  know  nothing.  (Applause.) 
They  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  European  immigra- 
tion and  capital  to  the  extent  that  has  been  ours ;  they  have  had 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources  and  in  the  family  of  nations 
have  been  snubbed  and  laughed  at  because  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, when  in  reality  they  have  not  had  the  elements  of 
strength  which  have  enabled  us  to  dominate  the  whole  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  countries  that  are  most 
advanced  there  are  those  that  have  had  European  immigration 
and  capital  as  a  means  of  strength  in  advancing  their  resources. 
I  might  say  we  owe  most  of  our  greatness  to  the  aid  we  have 
received  from  abroad.  The  Latin-American  states  are  receiving 
to-day  such  aid  and  what  they  need  is  the  encouragement  that 
a  fraternal  feeling  would  naturally  dictate,  and  not  a  spirit  of  , 
contempt  which  is  so  frequently  shown.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  might  put  itself  on  record  as  an 
assemblage  of  broad-minded  citizens  in  favor  of  just  that  spirit 
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toward  neighbors  who  are  struggling  to  maintain  liberty  against 
odds,  the  nature  of  which  is  faintly  comprehended.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Discussion  is  in  order,  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference. 

Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston :  Apropos  of  what  Dr.  Brown 
said  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  I  want 
to  say  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  contribution  which  we  womeL 
at  least  can  make  to  this  mtemational  problem.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  students  in  our  midst  are  going  back 
to  be  framers  of  thought  and  leaders  in  their  country,  and  many 
of  them  are  going  home,  I  fear,  with  simply  the  knowledge  of 
the  laboratory  and  dormitory,  and  without  having  seen  many 
of  our  Christian  homes.  I  believe  if  we  women  could  see  to 
it  that  special  courtesies  were  offered  to  these  keen,  alert,  cour- 
teous young  men,  they  would  go  home  with  a  very  different 
feeling  in  regard  to  our  society  and  to  what  Christianity  stands 
for.  I  have  had  in  my  parlor  a  dozen  of  the  Chinese  students 
of  Harvard  and  I  have  seldom  seen  brainier,  keener,  or  finer 
yoimg  men.  If  we  consider  this  matter  thoroughly  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  render  a  very  great  service  to  these  students. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  Con- 
ference will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock. 


TTbitd  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  May  19, 1910 


The  Chairman:  We  have  arrived  this  morning  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  problem  which  confronts  this  conference  and  all 
bodies  like  it  throughout  the  world, — ^the  need  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court  of  justice.*  In  presenting 
the  first  speaker,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  how  much  our  country  owes  to  his  scholarly,  per- 
sistent and  intelligent  work  to  this  end  from  his  important 
place  in  the  government.  I  present  the  Hon.  James  Brown 
Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP 
ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

address   of   HON.   JAMES    BROWN   SCOTT 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  close  and  intimate  association 
of  law  and  a  court  in  which  it  is  interpreted  and  applied  that 
the  existence  of  the  one  seems  necessarily  to  imply  the  existence 
of  the  other,  and  jurists  of  reputation  and  standing  have  not 
hesitated  to  deny  the  character  of  law  to  usages,  customs  and 
regulations  emanating  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  State 
if  a  court  of  justice  does  not  exist  for  their  interpretation, 
application  and  enforcement.  If  this  view  of  the  necessary 
relations  between  law  and  courts  of  justice  be  acceptable, 
as  to  which  there  is  much  doubt,  it  must  be  considered  as 
limited  to  conditions  obtaining  in  the  highly  developed  and 
centralized  states  of  the  present  day.  If  the  statement  be  made 
absolutely,  without  reference  to  time  and  place,  it  is  untrue 
and  unacceptable,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  elemental 
facts  of  legal  history.  Primitive  communities  existed  without 
a  law  giver,  usages  and  customs  were  obeyed  without  machinery, 
for  their  enforcement,  courts  of  justice  appeared  at  a  relatively 
late  date  in  the  history  of  such  communities  and  their  decrees 
are  not  always  or  necessarily  enforced  or  enforceable  by  the  state. 
If  we  admit  law  to  be  the  command  of  the  state,  as  to  which 
again  there  is  much  doubt,  the  command  is  complete  in  itself 
without   any   determination   of   the   channels   through   which 


.  (*For  convenient  reference,  the  text  of  the  "Draft  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court/'  adopted  by  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. — Ed.) 
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it  IS  to  be  enforced.  A  court  of  justice  is  essentially  a  means 
or  instrumentality  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  its  duty  is  performed  when  it  has  decided 
the  case  submitted  to  its  determination.  The  court  does  not 
enforce  its  decree,  because  its  function  is  judicial,  not  executive; 
and  the  correctness  of  its  interpretation  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  its  decision  is  or  is  not  enforced  by  the  proper 
executive  authority.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  versus  Geoi^^a 
it  performed  its  full  duty  in  the  premises.  It  neither  enforced 
its  judgment  nor  took  any  steps  to  do  so.  The  petulant  declar- 
ation of  President  Jackson  that  "John  Marshall  has  made 
his  decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it,"  did  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  validity  of  the  judgment,  although  it  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  president  a  confusion  as  to  the  proper  functions 
of  the  court  and  the  duty  of  the  executive.  The  penalty 
attached  to  the  violation  of  law,  usually  called  a  sanction, 
is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  law,  because  the  command 
exists  with  or  without  a  penalty.  It  is  a  means  of  compelling 
obedience,  but  presupposes  the  e:?istence  of  a  command,  to 
whose  enforcement  it  is  attached,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence  in  practice  whether  the  penalty  be  physical 
or  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  law  be  left  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  provided  public  opinion  secures  its  observation. 

Law  may,  therefore,  exist  as  a  command  of  the  state,  to 
use  a  familiar  term  of  analytical  jurisprudenoe ;  a  court  may 
exist  for  its  interpretation  and  application;  a  sheriff,  marshal, 
constable,  or  other  executive  officer  may  be  designated  to 
enforce  the  judgment  and  a  penalty  may  be  annexed  to  any 
violation  of  the  command  of  the  state,  which  we  popularly 
call  law.  But  each  element  is  distinct  in  itself  and  independent 
of  the  others,  and  while  we  may  be  justified  in  asserting  their 
presence,  we  should  not  forget  that  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  not  necessarily  connected;  for  history  shows  that  far 
from  co-existing  at  the  beginning  of  legal  development  they 
are  in  themselves  the  result  of  a  long  and  painful  process  of 
evolution. 

But  the  term  * 'command,"  which  we  have  used  by  reason 
of  its  familiarity,  unduly  narrows  the  domain  of  law,  for  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  usages  and  customs  which  have  g^wn  up 
gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries  within  a  determinate 
political  community.  It  applies  to  the  Statute,  which  is  but 
the  product  of  yesterday.  To  bring  usage  and  custom  within 
the  sphere  of  command,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  sub- 
terfuge that  what  the  state  permits  it  commands.  It  would 
be  simpler  to  discard  definitions  and  consider  conditions  as 
history  has  shown  them  to  be,  and  if  a  definition  be  necessary^ 
to  frame  it  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  history  rather 
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than  to  impose  a  definition  subject  to  an  exception,  which 
largely  destroys  its  value.  If  we  consider  the  law  of  any  par- 
ticular community  as  the  sum  total  of  the  usages,  customs, 
statutes  habitually  obeyed,  irrespective  of  their  origin  and 
irrespective  of  their  means  of  enforcement,  we-  have  a  statement 
broad  enough  to  include  the  elements,  which  form  the  law 
of  that  community,  without  excluding  any  element  which  has 
entered  into  the  conception  of  law.  By  so  doing  we  eliminate 
the  element  of  command  which  pre-supposes  the  existence  of 
a  conscious  superiority  and  a  dependent  inferior  and  we  admit 
the  law  of  nation  to  full  fellowship  within  the  domain  of  juris- 
prudence. International  law,  like  the  common  law,  is  a  thing  of 
usage  and  custom  evidenced,  as  is  the  common  law,  by  practice 
and  observance.  It  is  not  imposed  by  a  superior  upon  an  inferior 
any  more  than  the  common  law  is  a  command.  It  is  observed 
because  public  opinion  insists  that  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  be  complied  with. 

In  denying  that  a  court  of  justice  is  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  law,  it  is  not  meant  to  maintain  that  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  an  appropriate  and  under  present  conditions 
an  almost  indispensable  concomitant.  The  purpose  is  to  state, 
without,  however,  submitting  proof,  that  usages  and  customs, 
recognized  and  enforced  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations, 
may  be  law,  and,  in  stating  that  the  institution  of  courts  of 
justice  is  in  itself  an  evolution,  to  show  at  once  the  possibility 
of  creating  an  international  court  of  justice  for  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  principles  of  international  law,  and 
by  analogy  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  international 
tribunal  which  will  do  for  the  nations  of  the  world  what  national 
courts  have  done  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  municipal  law,  by  determining  controversies 
peaceably  and  judicially  without  a  resort  to  force. 

Without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  contention  that  courts  of  justice  were  unknown 
in  primitive  communities,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the 
course  of  development  within  one  jurisdiction  which  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  world,  and  this  particular  example  is 
cited  inasmuch  as  it  not  merely  illuminates  the  question,  but 
shows  unmistakably  the  transformation  of  arbitration  into  a 
judicial  remedy  requiring  for  its  further  development  an  inter- 
national court  of  jdstice.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  von  Jhering,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history  there  did  not  exist  institutions  which,  with- 
out a  misuse  of  terms,  could  be  called  courts  of  justice,  and 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  legal  machinery  for  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  controversies  arising  between  Roman  citizens 
was  wholly  lacking.  The  first  stage  of  development  in  which 
each    member  of  the   community   redressed   his   wrongs   had 
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evidently  passed  and  a  sentiment  existed  requiring  an  exam* 
ination  and  determination  of  the  question,  before  self-redress 
should  step  in  to  right  the  aggrieved.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
usage  and  custom  of  the  commimity  to  require  that  the  con- 
troversy should  be  submitted  to  a  stranger,  an  arbiter  who 
visited  the  strip  of  land  whose  possession  was  claimed.  The 
parties  in  dispute  boimd  themselves  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  arbiter  and  to  comply  with  his  decision.  A  failure  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  or  a  refusal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the 
arbiter  allowed  self-redress  to  assume  its  former  role.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  person  chosen  as  arbiter  was  often 
the  king,  who  by  reason  of  his  divine  origin  inspired  confidence, 
or  the  pontifex  maximus,  whose  superior  wisdom  appealed  to 
the  parties  litigant.  In  any  event  the  agreement  to  submit 
was  contractual,  the  appointment  of  the  arbiter  was  voluntary 
and  his  decision  was  enforced  by  the  individual  litigant,  not  by 
the  power  of  the  state.  In  the  course'  of  time  the  magistrate 
was  a  preferred  person  by  reason  of  his  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

A  special  body  was,  therefore,  designated  from  which  the 
litigants  should  choose  the  arbiters  or  judges  for  the  pi^rticular 
case  as  it  arose.  The  submission  was,  however,  by  contract 
and  the  decision  was  the  personal  opinion  of  the  judge,  nor 
was  it  enforceable  by  the  state.  As  evidence  of  the  non-official 
character  of  the  decision,  von  Jhering  mentions  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  tribime  interposing  his  veto  to  an 
execution  of  the  arbitral  sentence,  or  pronutUiatio,  as  it  was 
called.  It  was  only  under  the  Empire  that  official  courts 
were  established  with  official  judges,  whose  decrees  were  executed 
by  the  state.  We  thus  see  that  there  are  three  steps  in  the 
judicial  development: 

I  St.  A  contractual  agreement  to  decide  a  controversy  by 
arbiters  chosen  by  the  litigants; 

2d.  The  appointment  of  a  panel  of  competent  persons, 
from  which  these  judges  should  be  chosen; 

3d.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  when  the 
Empire  had  become  consolidated. 

International  arbitration  has  pursued  imconsciously  the 
same  course: 

ist.  The  formulation  of  a  compromis — the  compramissum 
of  Roman  law — submitting  the  case  to  the  determination  of 
the  arbiter  of  the  litigants*  choice,  king  or  pope; 

2d.  The  creation  of  a  panel  of  competent  persons  by  the 
First  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  from  which  arbiters  for  a 
temporary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  controversy  could 
be  chosen;  and  now  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  third 
and  crowning  stage,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
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international  court  for  the  peaceable,  orderly  and  authorita- 
tive decision  of  international  controversies.  The  foundations 
of  this  court  were  laid  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  a 
draft  convention*  consisting  of  thirty-five  articles  adopted 
by  it  with  the  recommendation  that  the  court  itself  be  con- 
stituted through  diplomatic  channels.  It  is  safe  to  presume 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  and  that  international  arbitration 
will  develop  an  international  tribunal,  just  as  surely  as  private 
arbitration  developed  a  national  court,  when  the  nations  are 
convinced  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the  chief  concern 
of  nations  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  individuals.  It  is  also 
safe  to  presume  that  the  establishment  and  successful  operation 
of  such  an  international  tribunal  will  render  to  the  family  of 
nations  the  same  services  which  municipal  courts  have  rendered 
to  individual  litigants  and  the  community  at  large.     (Applause.) 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  development  here  out- 
lined applies  solely  to  the  adjustment  of  civil  controversies 
in  which  the  individuals  are  primarily  concerned  and  the  state 
but  indirectly,  if  at  all.  The  services  which  courts  of  justice 
perform  in  the  settlement  of  such  litigation  are  great  and 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  an  international  court  in 
similar  cases.  It  may  be  queried  whether  an  analogy  could  be 
drawn  between  the  action  of  a  state  and  international  court 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  state  primarily  instead  of  the 
individual  litigant  is  concerned.  In  civil  cases  the  litigant 
demands  restitution  of  property  or  damages  for  its  unlawful 
detention  or  conversion,  whereas  questions  involving  public 
order,  such  as  crimes,  chiefly  concern  the  state  and  are  punished 
by  the  state.  Self -redress  has  long  ceased  to  be  permissible 
in  such  cases,  as  the  state  appears  in  both  as  the  representative 
of  the  individual  to  redress  his  wrong  and  the  representative 
of  the  community  in  order  to  see  that  justice  be  done.  It  may 
be  granted  that  self -redress  in  criminal  matters  is  repressed  by 
public  opinion  and  by  official  instrumentaUties,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual, however  wronged,  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
is  little  better  than  an  outlaw.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  settle 
peaceably  controversies  of  such  a  public  nature  as  might  lead  to 
war  unless  they  are  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  is  it  possible  that 
war,  which  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  self -redress,  that  is,  a  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  a  right  or  redress  a  wrong,  can  be  checked 
or  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  justice  just  as 
national  courts  of  justice  restrain  individuals  from  a  resort 
to  self -redress?     Let  history  again  answer  the  question. 

In  primitive  communities  the  individual  possessed  an 
undoubted  right  to  punish  a  criminal,  but  public  opinion, 
where   it   tolerated   the   right,   nevertheless   required   that  its 


(♦For  text  of  this  convention  see  Appendix. — Ed.) 
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exercise  be  regulated.  Alongside  of  courts  of  justice,  in  which 
adequate  punishment  could  be  secured,  the  individual  possessed 
the  right  to  redress  the  wrong  by  extra-judicial  means.  The 
judicial  combat  and  the  dueler's  code  subsisted,  but  public 
opinion  has  condemned  both.  Judicial  combat  has  passed  away 
because  the  redress  of  a  court  of  justice  was  more  satisfactory. 
Duelling  is  indeed  heard  of  occasionally,  but  it  has  long 
ceased  to  play  any  recognized  or  legitimate  rdle.  The  court 
of  justice  has  triumphed,  not  merely  by  statutory  enactment, 
but  because  it  has  justified  its  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  self -redress  and  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate 
a  return  to  former  conditions.  Within  national  lines  the  judicial 
settlement  of  controversies  is  the  rule,  the  resort  to  self -redress, 
the  exception.  But  can  we  expect  the  same  development 
between  nations  that  has  taken  place  within  them?  The  answer 
of  history  is  peculiarly  encouraging  and  the  lines  of  progress 
are  clearly  marked  and  defined.  There  is,  however,  an  inherent 
difficulty  because  nations  are  treated  as  equal,  independent  units 
above  which  there  is  no  superior,  although  a  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  each  upon  the  other  under  the  pressure  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  has  substituted  interdependence  for  inde- 
pendence and  is  creating  a  solidarity  almost  akin  to  confed- 
eration. 

In  primitive  time  tribe  warred  against  tribe  to  redress  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  The  outbreak  of  war  depended  solely  upon  the 
will  or  whim  of  the  parties  in  controversy  and  the  conduct  of 
war  was  as  unregulated  and  undetermined  as  its  causes.  In  the 
next  place  we  know  that  war,  which  is  recognized  and  permitted, 
is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  regulation  just  as  the  resort  to  indi- 
vidual combat  was  permitted,  but  regulated.  We  recognize  at 
the  present  day  that  war  is  an  extra-judicial  remedy  to  which 
nations  may  resort,  but  ever  since  the  masterpiece  of  Grotius 
appeared  in  1625  nations  have  regulated  its  exercise.  The  court 
of  justice  displaced  judicial  combat,  because  the  reasonableness 
of  judicial  procedure  appealed  to  the  community  and  judicial 
combat  fell  into  disuse.  Nations,  however,  have  not  been 
content  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  but,  in  1907, 
they  created  an  international  court  of  prize,  whose  judgments 
will  undoubtedly  prevent  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of 
a  particular  category  of  cases  arising  out  of  war.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  presume  that  the  court  of  justice  will  triumph  in  inter- 
national law,  just  as  it  has  triumphed  in  municipal  law  and 
that  the  resort  to  self-help  will  yield  to  the  resort  to  the  inter- 
national court;  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  that  the  appeal  to  arms  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  susceptible  of  judicial  determination 
will  be  the  exception  in  international  law,  as  it  is  universally 
in  municipal  law?     We  thus  see  that  private  arbitration  led 
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to  the  institution  of  national  courts  of  justice.  We  also  see 
that  the  institution  of  courts  of  justice  has  displaced  self- 
redress,  whether  in  the  form  of  judicial  combat  or  duelling. 
May  we  not  confidently  expect  that  the  international  court 
will  supersede  war  which  is  self-redress  between  nations  by  the 
substitution  of  a  judicial  for  an  admitted  extra-judicial  pro- 
ceeding? The  internal  development  of  nations  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  external  development  will  reach  practically 
the  same  conclusion.     (Applause.) 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  pursue  the  analogy  further. 
It  is,  however,  my  great  pleasure  to  annoimce  that  a  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice,  capable  of  deciding  all  questions  of  a 
judicial  nature  is  in  the  process  of  composition;  that  a 
project  of  thirty-five  articles  dealing  with  the  organization, 
jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  was  adopted 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  tribunal  through  diplomatic  channels  was  recommended 
by  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  at  present  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  organization  of 
the  court.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  he  addressed  an  identic 
circular  note  to  the  powers  represented  at  the  Naval  Conference 
held  in  London,  from  December  4,  1908,  to  February  26,  1909, 
proposing  that  the  composition  of  the  Prize  Court,  which  may 
be  considered  as  an  existing  institution,  be  adopted  for  the 
composition  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  He  suggested 
that  the  International  Prize  Court  be  invested  with  the  juris- 
diction and  functions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and 
that  when  sitting  as  such  it  act  in  accordance  with  the  draft 
convention  for  the  arbitral  court.  The  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal would  secure  not  only  an  international  judiciary  for  the 
determination  of  prize  cases,  that  is,  controversies  arising  out  of 
war,  but  create  an  arbitral  court  for  the  determination  of  inter- 
national controversies  arising  in  times  of  peace.  It  is,  however, 
immaterial  whether  the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  the  Prize 
Court  be  thus  enlarged  or  whether  the  system  of  com])osition 
of  the  Prize  Court  be  adopted  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
This  is  a  question  of  form.  The  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  either  as  a  chamber  of  the  Prize  Court  or  as  a 
separate  institution  is  a  matter  of  substance  and  cither  method 
is  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  progress  and  therefore  of  peace. 

The  need  of  an  international  court  is  evident  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  reasonably  expected  from  its  successful  operation 
are  many  and  varied;  and  the  arguments  by  which  the  court 
could  be  justified  are  at  once  apparent  to  any  well-informed  and 
intelligent  person.  At  the  present  day  the  existence  of  law  pre- 
supposes a  court  of  justice  for  its  interpretation  and  its  appli- 
cation to  any  cases  submitted  for  determination,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  international  law  should  not  have  an  international 
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tribunal  for  its  interpretation  and  application,  without  forcing 
or  permitting  nations  to  resort  to  self-redress,  as  formerly  was 
the  case  with  individuals  in  primitive  communities  before  courts 
of  justice  were  established.  Nations  have  bound  themselves 
by  treaty  to  submit  their  controversies  to  arbitration,  and  it 
is  essential  that  a  tribtmal  should  be  constituted  to  which  they 
may  resort. 

We  thus  have  a  system  of  international  law,  a  controversy 
susceptible  of  judicial  determination  by  the  principles  of  tins 
law,  and  we  have  the  expressed  willingness  of  the  nations  in 
controversy  to  submit  their  claim  to  arbitration.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  court  does  not  exist  to  which  they  can  appeal,  for 
the*  so-called  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague  is  not  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word  a  court.  It  is  at  most  a  Ust  of  judges  from 
which  a  temporary  tribunal  can  be  selected  for  the  trial  of  the 
case,  and  it  passes  out  of  existence  with  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  which  called  it  into  being.  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  difficult,  time-consuming  and  expensive  to  constitute 
a  temporary  tribunal.  The  decision  when  reached  is  binding 
upon  the  parties,  but  it  does  not  bind  another  temporary  tri- 
btmal which  may  be  organized  in  its  decision  of  a  not  dissimilar 
case.  One  of  the  ftmctions  of  a  court  is  to  determine  the  law 
and  to  establish  it  as  a  precedent  for  courts  of  justice  which 
may  subsequently  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  a  like 
nature.  In  such  cases  there  is  continuity,  but  in  the  case  of 
temporary  tribunals,  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity,  and  we 
cannot  hope  for  the  logical  and  unerring  development  of  inter- 
national law  from  isolated  cases,  tried  before  temporary  tribunals 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other. 

Again,  an  international  treaty  or  convention  to  which  all 
the  nations  or  many  of  them  are  parties,  should  be  interpreted 
by  an  international  tribunal  created  by  them  and  by  whose 
decision  they  are  bound,  just  as  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  binds  the  forty-six  states  which  are  members 
of  the  Union.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  interpretation  of 
the  court  merely  binds  the  parties  litigant  and  confusion  is 
likely  to  arise  where  precision  and  certainty  are  essential. 

The  further  development  of  arbitration  requires  the  presence 
of  an  international  tribunal  to  which  the  controversy  may 
be  submitted  as  it  arises,  before  passion  and  prejudice  shall 
have  embittered  the  foreign  relations  of  the  countries  in  con- 
troversy, a  tribunal  in  existence  or  so  composed  that  it  may. 
be  called  into  being  the  moment  the  controversy  arises,  a 
tribunal  whose  judgment  binds  all  nations,  because  all  nations 
are  parties  to  its  estabUshment,  and  whose  decisions  bind  the 
judges  in  their  subsequent  determinations  of  like  questions. 
At  present  the  invitation  to  arbitrate  is  an  invitation  to  wrangle 
over  the  composition  of  a  temporary  tribunal;  whereas  reason 
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and  experience  reqtiire  that  the  tribunal  should  be  in  existence 
lor  the  decision  of  the  case. 

Again  the  expenses  of  a  temporary  tribunal  are  borne  by 
the  litigating  nations,  rendering  the  resort  to  arbitration  not 
only  difficult  and  uncertain  in  restdt,  but  expensive,  so  expensive, 
indeed,  that  smaller  nations  may  well  hesitate  to  arbitrate  the 
controversy  which,  were  it  not  for  the  cost,  they  might  not 
hssitate  to  do. 

Secretary  Knox  has  recently  addressed  a  circular  identic 
note  to  the  Powers,  requesting  them  to  collaborate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly  permanent  tribunal, 
composed  of  professional  judges,  which  tribunal  shall  be  at 
The  Hague,  ready  to  receive  a  case  when  it  is  presented,  and 
to  decide  it  according  to  the  law  and  evidence,  without  the 
delay  or  friction  so  often  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  tem- 
porary tribunal.  The  expenses  of  this  court  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  nations  participating  in  its  constitution  and  the  decision 
of  the  court  will  not  merely  decide  the  individual  questions 
submitted,  but  develop  the  common  law  of  nations  just  as 
clearly  and  scientifically  as  the  courts  of  England  and  the 
United  States  have  developed  the  common  law. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Philander  C.  Knox, 
authorizes  and  directs  me  to  say  officially  that  the  responses 
to  the  identic  circular  note  have  been  so  favorable  and  manifest 
such  a  willingness  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations 
to  constitute  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  that  he  believes  a 
truly  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  composed  of  judges 
acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  representing 
the  various  judicial  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring 
the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence,  will  be  established 
in  the  inmiediate  future  and  that  the  Third  Peace  Conference 
will  find  it  in  successful  operation  at  The  Hague.  (Great 
applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  We  have  listened  to  a  most  impressive 
and  encouraging  declaration.  For  the  Conference,  I  ask  the 
Solicitor  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  expression 
of  our  appreciation  of  his  action  in  selecting  this  conference 
for  his  first  official  public  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  this 
great  undertaking,  and  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  Secretary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  these  most  important  nego- 
tiations.    (Applause.) 

As  the  next  speaker,  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Hon. 
H.  B.  F.  Macparland,  late  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbia. 
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THE  HOPEFULNESS  OP  THE  KNOX  PROPOSITION 

"^       ADDRESS  OF  HON.  H.  B.  P.  MACFARLAND 

Dr.  Scott  who  has  just  spoken  to  us,  is  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  he  speaks  necessarily  in  solemn 
and  significant  general  terms.  I  was  liberated  from  public 
office  in  January  last  and  am  now  an  American  sovereign, 
or  as  near  as  any  man  ever  gets  to  being  a  sovereign  in  the 
United  States  with  the  superior  sex  always  ruling — at  least, 
I  am  a  plain,  ordinary  lawyer,  and  even  if  I  do  live  in  Washington, 
I  am  not  obliged  to  take  the  official  view.  Therefore,  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me,  will  be,  as  it  were, 
the  view  of  an  outsider. 

I  am  not  answering  officially  the  question  that  Dr.  Trueblood 
suggested  yesterday,  or  which  may  have  arisen  in  3rour  mind 
as  you  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
seemed  to  make  any  further  comments  unnecessary;  but  I 
may  say,  what  is  apparent  outside  of  the  Department  of  State, 
that  this  proposition  of  Secretary  ICnox,  with  which,  let  me  say, 
Dr.  Scott  himself  has  been  intimately  associated  from  the  time 
when  he  saved  the  day  for  us  in  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to 
the  present  hour,  is  full  of  hopefulness  because  of  what  has 
already  taken  place  in  that  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  of 
what  must  inevitably  take  place  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  propo- 
sition itself  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  nations,  and 
for  that  matter,  the  smaller  rations,  are  committed  to  it  in 
principle.  ' 

We  do  not  have  to  have  the  correspondence  now  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Powers  to  know  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Germany  are  committed  in  principle  to 
this  proposition.  We  all  know  that  with  their  allies  they  are 
all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  and  that  we  with  our  friends  to 
the  south  of  us  are  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  to  count  up  the  states  which 
may  be  expected  to  support  this  proposition.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  not  be  adopted  unanimously  in  the  first  instance,  but 
suppose  it  is  adopted  by  only  half  of  the  forty-four  states  which 
were  represented  in  the  last  Hague  Conference,  and  suppose 
that  twenty  or  twenty-two  states  which  might  thus  adopt 
it,  and  which  we  believe  will  thus  adopt  it,  do  set  up  this  high 
court  of  justice  at  The  Hague,  is  it  not  clear  that  once  estab- 
lished, that  once  making  its  decisions,  it  must  draw  sooner 
or  later  the  adherence  of  all  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
v/orld?  Just  as  our  own  Supreme  Court,  which  was  established 
in  the  year  of  the  Constitution  but  for  five  years  was  almost 
neglected  before  an  important  case — Chisholtn  v  Georgia — ap- 
peared, and  for  years  after  that  was  considered  a  cotut  from 
which  the  judges  might  resign  without  being  accused  of  for- 
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feiting  any  ambition, — ^just  as  that  cx)urt,  by  the  authority 
of  its  judgments,  gradually  brought  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
into  an  acceptance  in  fact  of  what  they  had  accepted  in  theory, 
so  this  high  court  of  justice  at  The  Hague,  however  begun,  will 
inevitably  draw  the  support  of  the  whole  world.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  composed  of  the  greatest  jurists.  Men  like  Governor 
Hughes,  who  is  now  turning  away  from  a  possible  nomination 
to  the  presidency,  and  certainly  from  a  great,  honorable  and 
lucrative  law  practice,  to  serve  his  country  on  its  highest  court, 
will  serve  the  world  on  that  highest  court.  And  even  if  a  Marshall 
does  not  appear  immediately,  its  judgments  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  world  through  their  ;^asoning  and  impartiality, 
(Applause.) 

While  the  Knox  proposition  of  October  i8th,  1909,  sug- 
gested to  the  Powers  that  the  International  Prize  Court  might 
be  utilized  by  an  extension  of  its  functions  as  a  general  inter- 
national court  of  arbitral  justice,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
determination  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  that  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitral  justice  should  be  established  shall  be 
carried  out  in  that  way.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  order 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  International  Prize  Court  to 
whose  composition  large  and  small  nations  alike  have  agreed 
and  also  to  give  greater  prestige  and  dignity  to  the  international 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  the  latter  will  be  established  separately 
as  an  independent  tribunal  and  not  as  a  chamber  of  the  Prize 
Court.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  already  a  dozen 
powers,  including  most  of  those  called  first-class,  have  agreed 
that  the  international  court  of  arbitral  justice  should  be  set  up 
independently  and  that  when  fifteen  or  twenty  nations  have 
concurred  it  will  be  so  organized  and  started.  > 

It  seems  entirely  probable  that  such  a  court  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  established  by  191 2,  and  by  the  time  that  the  next 
Hague  Conference  meets  in  1915 — ^if  that  be  the  year — ^it  will 
already,  through  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  if  in  no 
other  way,  have  had  the  opportimity  to  pass  upon  one  or  more 
important  questions,  to  establish  its  practice,  and  to  establish 
its  reputation  in  the  world,  so  that  it  does  not  require  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  any  more  than  it  requires  an  examination 
of  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State,  to 
know  that  it  must  come  to  be  what  we  all  hope  it  will  be,  the 
place  for  the  settlement  of  great  disputes  of  the  nations. 
(Applause.) 

There  are  many  questions,  of  course,  of  difficulty,  but  no 
difficulties  which  are  insurmountable.  These  difficulties  appear 
much  more  formidable  in  academic  discussion  and  on  paper 
than  they  do  in  fact.  When  you  have  an  institution  founded 
upon  reason  and  exercising  its  power  with  judgment,  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  minds  of  nations  are  drawn  to  it  in  spite 
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of  all  theoretical  objections  and  it  will  win  by  the  force  of  its 
genuine  authority,  so  that  those  of  us  who  are  looking  forward 
to  going  to  The  Hague  in  19 15  may  there  see  this  court — 
a  real  court  of  real  judges,  applying'  real  law  in  great  cases 
between  nations,  sitting  as  the  greatest  tribunal  in  history 
and  with  promise  for  all  time  to  come.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Samuel  J,  Elder  of  Boston,  who,  with  Dr.  Scott,  is 
associated  with  Senator  Root  in  the  Newfoimdland  Fisheries 
case  soon  to  come  before  the  Hague  tribunal,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law  in  Washington 
two  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  new  court  house  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
upon  which  they  had  placed  the  inscription,  "Obedience  to 
Law  is  Liberty,**  and  he  said  that  Senator  Hoar  objected  to 
it  saying  in  1776,  in  Massachusetts,  obedience  to  law  was  not 
liberty.  Whereupon  they  invited  him  to  write  an  inscription, 
and  he  wrote,  **Here  speaks  the  conscience  of  the  state,  restrain- 
ing the  individual  will.**  Mr.  Elder  said  he  hoped,  and  we 
may  confidently  share  his  hope,  some  day  to  see  at  The  Hague 
in  the  Temple  of  Justice  a  high  court  of  the  nations  sitting, 
and  that  then  we  might  write  on  that  temple,  **Here  speaks 
the  conscience  of  the  world  restraining  the  individual  state." 
(Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  con- 
tinued by  an  old  and  valued  member  of  this  conference,  whose 
opinion  on  such  questions  is  always  in  demand,  Hon.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Private  Law  in 
Yale  "University,  and  until  recently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut. 

THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP 
ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN 

One  of  the  books  of  last  year  that  will  be  longest  remembered 
is  that  of  Dr.  Fried,  issued  from  the  Leipsic  press,  with  the 
title,  Der  kranke  Krieg, — ^War,  fallen  sick.  The  image  thus 
presented  to  us  is  a  striking  one.  War  has  passed  its  prime. 
It  is  on  the  down-hill  road  of  life.  It  has  not  lost  its  teeth. 
They  are  longer,  and  even  sharper  than  ever.  It  has  lost  its 
nerve,  its  inspiration,  its  heroic  qualities,  its  raison  d'Hre, 

There  was  something  inherently  noble,  as  well  as  savage, 
in  the  war  of  the  ancients.  We  shall  never  tire  of  reading  of 
the  mighty  deeds  of  Homer's  heroes;  of  how  Horatius  kept 
the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old;  or  of  the  armored  knights 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Personal  courage  and  address  will 
always  be  admired.  But  more  and  more  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  high  explosives    have   beclouded  the  battle  field  and  de- 
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graded  it.  More  and  more,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  occa- 
sions of  war  diminished.  Modem  political  society  has  other 
ends  than  the  aggrandizement  of  a  ruling  d3masty  or  a  ruling 
class.  Misunderstandings  arise  less  frequently,  as  nations 
have  climbed  to  a  common  standard  of  civilization,  and  when 
they  can  be  corrected  through  telegraph  and  cable  with  the  speed 
of  lightning. 

The  prevailing  condition  of  organized  society  in  the  world 
at  large  is  that  of  peace.  It  is  to  such  a  world,  well  under- 
standing the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  common  people,  for 
whom  governments  are  instituted,  and  with  war  drooping  in 
the  background,  that  the  last  Hague  Conference  has  ofEered 
a  better  court  of  peace,  and  a  better  court  of  war. 

There  are  faults  in  the  scheme  of  the  existing  court  of  nations 
set  up  by  the  First  Hague  Conference  which  have  often  been 
spoken  of  here  in  previous  years.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
world  is  ready  for  something  better, — something  more  fully 
of  a  judicial  character. 

This  general  attitude  of  readiness  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward seems  justified  by  three  main  considerations: 

1.  The  Hague  tribunal,  as  it  now  exists,  has  proved,  by 
actual  practice  in  important  causes,  its  capacity  to  deal  effectively 
with  litigated  controversies  between  nations.  It  has  also  shown 
itself  so  unwieldy  and  loose-jointed  as  to  make  it  plain  that 
something  better  can  be  devised,  which  will  deal  with  them 
more  effectively.  A  panel  of  a  hundred  judges,  of  which,  during 
nearly  a  decade,  not  a  third  have  been  chosen  by  any  nation 
to  sit  in  its  cause,  has  proved  itself  too  large.  Nor  is  the  judicial 
character  of  its  membership  sufficiently  guarded. 

2.  The  world  has  been  rapidly  growing  more  compact  and 
more  homogeneous.  Constitutional  government  has  become 
almost  tmiversal  and  constitutional  government  always  elevates 
the  office  of  the  judiciary,  and  tends  to  establish  popular  regard 
and  reverence  for  the  law  which  the  people  itself  creates. 

In  the  "  Roman  Journals  "*  of  the  German  historian  Grego- 
rovius,  one  of  the  entries — ^in  i>866,  as  Italy  was  just  coming 
into  national  life — is  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  Europe. 

"  History,"  he  wrote,  **  which  had  formerly  operated  on  a 
small  capital,  now  deals  with  a  large  one.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  which  shrivel  up  kingdoms,  and 
consequently  must  necessarily  annihilate  political  differences 
in  nations.  A  time  will  come  when  Europe  herself  will  be  a 
federal  republic,  formed  of  a  few  nations,  the  families  of  this 
continent." 

Whether  this  be  or  be  not  true  of  the  Europe  of  the  future, 
it  is  certain  that  every  nation  is  steadily  shrivelling,  and,  ther&- 
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fore,  that  the  world,  which  they  compose  collectively,  shrivels 
with  them.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  coming  to 
be,  more  and  more,  a  jurisprudence  of  the  world  founded  on 
common  principles. 

As  to  those  of  a  political  character,  this  flows  naturally  from 
the  general  extension  of  constitutional  forms. 

As  to  those  relating  more  particularly  to  private  rights, 
the  closer  knowledge  which  all  nations  have  gained,  by  closer 
intercourse  with  the  institutions  of  each,  has  led  to  a  process 
of  assimilation. 

The  steady  recession  of  the  area  of  extraterritoriality,  in 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  the  Par  Bast,  is  a  strong 
witness  to  the  approximation  already  attained  in  Eastern  and 
Western  methods  of  administrative  justice. 

Japan  long  since  shook  herself  clear  of  Western  judges.  Last 
year,  Great  Britain,  by  a  convention  with  Siam,  agreed  to 
relinquish  her  consular  courts  in  that  kingdom,  retaining  only 
for  British  hereafter  coming  there,  a  right  to  have  a  British 
assessor,  in  cases  concerning  their  interests,  sit  with  the  Siamese 
court. 

The  convention  for  a  uniform  civil  procedure  in  certain 
matters,  framed  by  the  Congress  of  Montevideo  in  1889,  and 
those  of  a  like  nature  proceeding  from  the  four  Congresses 
of  The  Hague  for  the  advancement  of  private  international 
law  and  the  diplomatic  Conference  of  1909,  at  Brussels,  all 
testify  to  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  some  classes  of  law 
suits,  wherever  they  may  be  brought,  by  one  rule  of  remedy 
as  well  as  of  right. 

3.  A  broader  basis  of  action  had  been  attained.  The  ten- 
tative character  of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  with  its 
membership  of  twenty  European,  four  Asiatic,  and  two  American 
powers,  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  partial 
in  its  composition.  In  the  conference  of  1907,  forty-four  of 
the  fifty-seven  nations  in  the  world  claiming  to  be  sovereign 
took  part,  and  no  considerable  power  was  absent.  This  gave 
it  a  right  to  speak  and  plan  for  all  mankind,  in  working  towards 
the  achievement  of  a  common  purpose. 

The  convention  of  1899,  establishing  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
had  also  obtained,  by  1907,  the  adhesion  of  forty-four  sovereign 
powers. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  constituting  the  new  court  are 
greater  than  we  could  wish.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
agree  on  a  scheme  for  an  International  Prize  Court.  That 
would  have  jurisdiction  only  over  a  narrow  class  of  causes. 
It  would  be  bound  to  decide  them  according  to  rules  which 
had  grown  up  in  a  long  course  of  centuries  as  the  law  of  the 
sea;  and  as  the  sea  belongs  to  no  one  country,  no  one  country 
has  dictated  or  can  dictate  its  laws.     The  cases  of  prize  to  which 
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this  general  maritime  law  of  the  world  would  not  apply  were 
few.  In  those  few,  no  one  could  seriously  fear  any  substantial 
danger  from  allowing  a  court  of  trained  admiralty  judges  to  do 
what  the  convention  proposed,  that  is,  to  "give  judgment  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity." 
Nor  could  the  smaller  powers,  in  the  reason  of  things,  expect 
such  a  full  representation  on  the  court,  as  the  great  ones,  from 
which  most  of  its  business  would  come  and  by  the  tribunals  of 
which  admiralty  law  had  for  ages  been  mainly  administered. 

The  International  Prize  Court  moreover  was  to  decide  con- 
troversies in  which  rights  of  private  property  were  to  be  deter- 
mined and  private  individuals  were  parties.  The  International 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  court  only  for  nations  to  sue  in, 
and  may  deal  with  any  subject  as  to  which  nations  may  dispute. 
It  does  not  have  such  fixed  rules  to  go  by  as  govern  the  decision 
of  a  Prize  Court.  It  is,  indeed,  not,  like  the  International 
Prize  Court,  a  court  of  law,  but  a  court  for  doing  justice  by 
arbitration.  Its  name,  expressed  in  carefully  selected  terms, 
not  those  which  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  would 
have  preferred,  is  not  a  "  Cour  de  Justice,"  but  **  Cour  de 
Justice  Arbitrale." 

This  word  *'  arbitrale "  carries  a  large  discretion  to  the 
judges.  It  was  meant  to  do  this.  The  very  first  line  of  the 
project  of  the  convention  states  its  purpose  to  be  to  advance 
the  cause  of  arbitration  (de  faire  progresser  la  cause  de  Varbi- 
trage),  and  assure  the  continuity  of  the  jurisprudence  of  arbitra- 
tion (jurisprudence  arbitrale). 

The  judges  of  the  Prize  Court  must  be  trained  lawyers  (juris- 
consuUes)  of  recognized  competence  to  deal  with  questions  of 
international  maritime  law;  while  it  is  enough  if  those  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  are  either  trained  lawyers  conversant 
with  international  law,  or  qualified  under  conditions  requisite 
in  their  OA.n  country  for  admission  to  its  high  magistracy  (la 
haute  magistrature) ,  This  may  be  fairly  taken  as  implying 
a  judicial  magistracy,  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  seats 
in  such  tribunals  have,  in  many  countries,  been  occupied  by 
those  who  have  had  no  expert  legal  training. 

The  convention  of  December  20,  1907,  between  the  five 
Central  American  powers,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  while  giving  each  the  right  to  appoint 
a  judge,  requires  them  all  to  be  both  trained  lawyers  (juris- 
cansuBos),  each  having  the  qualifications  demanded  by  the 
laws  of  his  country  for  those  ^ exercising  its  highest  magistracy, 
and  men  of  the  highest  consideration  for  professional  ability 
(competence  professional)* 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  convention  for  establishing 
the   Prize  Court,  provides  for  fifteen  judges,  of  whom  there 

♦  Am.  Journal  of  Int.  Law,  II,  Suppl.  233. 
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shall  always  be  one  from  each  of  the  great  maritime  powers.* 
Every  other  power  can  name  a  judge,  but  he  can  act,  as  such, 
only  in  a  prescribed  course  of  rotation,  which  would  give  the 
Siamese  or  Servian  judge,  for  instance,  an  opporttmity  of 
sitting  only  one  year  in  every  six. 

To  this  the  minor  powers  might  well  agree,  in  a  court  for 
trying  a  single  class  of  cases,  mainly  affecting  private  indi- 
viduals; but  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would,  with  equal 
readiness,  concur  in  submitting  great  questions  of  national 
right  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  in  the  composition  of  which 
their  share,  both  individually  and  collectively,  was  so  slight? 

That  the  identic  circular  note  of  our  government,  of  October 
18,  1909,  issued  to  thirty  of  the  powers,  has  not  yet  resulted 
in  any  general  diplomatic  agreement,  ought  not  therefore  to 
surprise  us.  It  is  much,  that  as  we  have  heard  this  morning, 
it  has  been  accepted,  at  least  in  principle,  by  many  of  the 
powers,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  pub- 
licly announced  his  hope  that  the  project  thus  proposed— 
that  of  making  the  judges  of  the  Prize  Court  ex-officio  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice — ^will  meet  with  ultimate  suc- 
cess, and  his  assurance  that,  by  some  such  methods,  **  in  the 
not  distant  future,  there  will  be  a  forum  open  to  all  nations 
having  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  respective  causes, 
which  will  make  them  willing  to  substitute  in  the  settlement 
of  controversies  the  deliberate  and  righteous  judgment  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  for  the  antiquated  method  of  force." 

The  press  informs  us  (and  it  is  never  impossible  that  what 
a  press  correspondent  may  telegraph  is  true)  that  Prance  first 
expressed  herself  as  not  unfavorable  in  principle,  to  the  project 
of  our  government,  but  with  a  reservation  of  her  definite 
answer,  until  she  could  consult  Russia;  that  Russia,  when  thus 
consulted,  intimated  her  disapproval;  and  that  France  con- 
sequently withdrew  its  qualifiied  assent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  reason  for  such  action, — 
or  inaction. 

The  relations  of  Russia  to  China  and  Japan  are  such  as 
demand  the  utmost  delicacy  in  treatment,  especially  in  view 
of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  Japan,  it  is 
said,  gave  her  substantial  assent  to  our  proposal.  It  would 
not  be  strange  had  Russia  deemed  this  a  reason  why  she  should 
hesitate  to  give  hers. 

The  wide  sweep  of  the  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  new  court, 
for  obvious  reasons  naturally  calls  for  serious  consideration, 
on  the  part  of  every  nation,  before  fully  assenting  to  the  step 
suggested  by  our  government. 

♦  Germany,  the  United  States,  Austio-Hungary,  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Russia. 
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Arbitration,  as  a  term  of  international  usage,  was  formerly 
considered  as  applicable  in  its  nature  only  to  differences  of  a 
juridical  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  political  nature.* 
This  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  its  present  meaning,  in  view 
of  the  many  existing  treaties  between  nations  in  which  it  is 
given  a  larger  scope.  The  new  court  of  arbitral  justice,  there- 
fore, might  be  called  upon  to  determine  questions  vitally  affect- 
ing the  honor  of  a  nation  or  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  True, 
no  nation  need  consent  to  such  a  reference,  but  in  a  case  where 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  might  seem  to  demand  it,  a 
refusal  might  be  embarrassing. 

The  difference  in  these  respects  between  the  new  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  and  the  permanent  Hague  Tribunal,  as  con- 
stituted in  1899  and  reconstituted  in  1907,  is  considerable. 

The  latter  defines  the  object  of  international  arbitration 
to  be  the  determination  of  controversies  between  nations  by 
judges  of  their  own  choice  and  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the 
law.  Law  is  to  be  respected;  but  does  this  necessarily  import 
that  it  is  always  to  be  followed.^  Is  it  not  intended  that  the 
arbitrators  shall  act  with  a  certain  discretionary  authority 
to  depart,  if  they  deem  it  reasonable,  from  what  the  law  might 
seem  in  strictness  to  require  ? 

Again,  in  coming  before  the  present  Hague  Tribimal,  each 
nation  has  its  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  judges,  for  the  special 
case  which  is  to  be  heard.  The  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  will  be  unchangeable  in  all  cases.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  consequence  that  every  member  of  its  bench 
should  be  well  qualified  to  pass  upon  every  case  that  may 
come  before  it. 

Presumably  the  judges  of  the  present  Hague  Tribimal  are, 
for  each  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  interna- 
tional law  {d*  une  competence  recannue  dans  les  questions  de 
droit  intemaiumat).  Of  those  of  the  International  Prize  Court, 
however,  (aside  from  their  general  professional  training)  famil- 
iarity with  international  maritime  law  only  is  required.  A 
judge  fully  conversant  with  maritime  law,  national  and  inter- 
national, might  be  quite  inadequately  acquainted  with  those 
principles  and  precedents  of  international  law  which  do  not 
concern  maritime  affairs.  While  this  would  probably  rarely, 
it  ever,  happen,  it  would  be  by  no  means  impossible.  Such 
a  judge,  if  made  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place. 

The  salaries  and  allowances  fixed  by  the  convention  for 
the  judges  are  quite  moderate,  but  the  ^tinction  of  the  office 
is  such  that  there  would  never  be  any  difficulty,  in  the  larger 
countries,  at  least,  in  finding  suitable  men  who  would  accept  it. 

*  Merignhac,  Droit  Public  International,  I,  486. 
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Of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  mentioned  to  a  speedy 
constitution  of  the  new  tribunal,  it  would  seem  that  many, 
and  perhaps  all,  could  be  removed,  if  a  friendly  understanding 
could  be  reached  as  to  who  should  be  selected  as  its  first  judges. 
Everyone  is  ready  to  Submit  a  cause  to  a  bench  in  which  every- 
one has  full  confidence.  There  are  many  jurists  in  the  lesser 
nations,  and  more  in  the  larger  ones,  who  have  a  reputation 
both  for  learning  and  candor,  spreading  far  beyond  their  own 
particular  country.  Of  the  members  of  the  present  Hague 
Tribunal,  several  were  appointed  by  countries  to  which  they 
did  not  belong.  Might  it  not  be  possible  for  a  special  conference 
of  all  the  powers  to  be  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering, 
in  a  frank  spirit  of  mutual  confidence,  the  selection  of  fifteen 
judges,  on  nominations  previously  made  by  each  power? 
(Applause.) 

Our  delegation  brought  forward,  at  the  Hague,  a  proposal 
for  a  selection  by  correspondence.  Each  power  was  to  name 
one  person,  and  then,  from  the  forty-six  names  thus  suggested, 
vote  for  fifteen,  the  fifteen  having  the  most  votes  to  be  the 
judges.*  This  met  with  no  favor.  Obviously  it  opened  a  door 
to  concerted  action  by  the  smaller  powers,  tmder  which  they 
might  obtain  an  undue  influence  in  the  choice.  The  other  course 
now  suggested  accords  with  the  custom  of  nations,  in  appoint- 
ing a  foreign  minister,  to  consult  the  government  to  which  he 
would  be  sent,  as  to  whether  the  appointment  would  be  agree- 
able. The  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  judge 
for  the  world.  Accredited  to  all  nations,  nothing  could  be  more 
desirable  than  that,  so  far  as  possible,  his  appointment  should 
receive  the  consent  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  share  the  apprehension  of  some,  expressed  yesterday 
upon  this  floor,  that  should  the  project  of  this  convention 
be  approved  by  a  substantial  number  of  the  powers,  and  a 
court  organized  by  their  action,  whose  doors  should  be  open 
to  every  power,  the  formation  of  a  truly  universal  world-court 
of  justice  would  be  delayed  or  prevented. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  such  action  would 
be  a  natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  court. 

Central  America  has  already  done  this.  A  court  of  inter- 
national justice  with  its  seat  at  Cartago,  for  five  powers,  has 
now  existed  for  years.  It  has  tried  causes  and  rendered  judg- 
ments. If  a  dozen  other  powers  should  establish  a  like  tribunal 
at  The  Hague,  whether  one  to  stand  by  itself  or  as  a  Chamber 
of  the  Prize  Court,  it  would  be  simply  a  second  advance  towards 
the  desired  end.  Courts  of  groups  of  nations,  under  the  con- 
solidating tendencies  of  modem  life,  national  and  international, 
naturally  make  for  the  ultimate  constitution  of  one  court  for 

*  Scott,  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  459* 
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all  nations,  or  for  all  whose  state  of  civilization  justifies  their 
participation  in  its  formation.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker,  I  present  Mr.  Theo- 
DORB  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the  Maryland 
Peace  Society,  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 
OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  THEODORE  MARBURG 

It  was  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of  genius  which  prompted 
James  Brown  Scott  to  suggest  to  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  that  our  country  move  the  estabUshment  of  an 
international  court  of  justice.  Several  illustrious  persons  have 
been  credited  with  the  idea  of  this  court.  I  am  afraid  that 
not  even  Mr.  William  Penn  is  the  originator  of  it.  We  know 
of  the  great  design  of  Henry  the  Fourth  with  which  Penn  was 
familiar;  we  know  that  for  generations  some  such  institution 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  leading  thinkers.  The  world  has 
been  waiting  for  it.  The  important  thing  was  to  take  steps 
to  realize  it ;  and  for  that  suggestion  we  are  beholden  to  James 
Brown  Scott,  just  as  we  are  indebted  to  Elihu  Root  for  the 
initiative — ^the  actual  instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  to  endeavor  to  secure  such  a  court — 
and  to  Philander  C.  Knox  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
project.     (Applause.) 

America  above  all  countries  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  justice. 
It  comes  with  better  grace  from  her  because  of  her  advantageous 
geographical  position,  remote  from  powerful  neighbors ;  because 
she  is  not  regarded  with  the  same  jealousy  and  suspicion  with 
which  the  leading  European  powers  unfortunately  regard 
each  other;  because  her  military  budget,  while  ridiculously 
laiige,  does  not  weigh  her  down  as  similar  budgets  weigh  down 
the  great  European  nations.  It  comes  with  force  because  she 
has  an  effective  navy.  Asstmie  that  Russia  to-day  should  suggest 
the  suppression  of  navies,  or  that  China  should  propose  the 
abolition  of  both  naval  and  land  forces.  In  the  first  instance 
it  would  be  the  exact  parallel  of  the  -^sop  fox  that  had  lost 
its  tail ;  and  in  the  second,  the  case  of  a  fox  that  was  so  neglectful 
of  appearances  as  to  forget  to  grow  a  tail. 

Our  navy  must  be  kept  effective  until,  by  common  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers,  the  growth  of  armaments  is  checked. 
The  powers  that  have  formidable  navies  are  few.  It  is  quite 
thinkable  that  thev  should  come  together  and  agree  to  abate 
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armaments.  It  can  be  done;  it  is  a  reasonable  and  realizable 
project;  but  it  must  be  done  in  concert. 

At  present  America  has  an  effective  navy.  When  we  speak 
on  the  subject  of  a  court  we  speak  with  the  more  effect  because 
of  that  fact  and  because  the  world  knows  that  back  of  that  navy 
is  a  people  of  boundless  resources  and  boundless  will.  It  is 
the  will  of  man,  God-inspired,  that  determines  what  man  shall 
be.  It  is  human  will  that  has  made  human  history.  If  America 
wills  that  this  thing  shall  be  done  it  will  be  done.  Moreover, 
Europe  knows  that  in  advancing  this  suggestion  Axnerica  is 
motived  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  which  is 
the  only  fear  that  any  man  or  any  woman  or  any  nation  should 
have  under  any  circumstances. 

We  have  had  a  most  encouraging  message  this  morning — ^the 
court  will  be  established.  Furthermore,  as  Mr  Macfarland 
has  pointed  out,  when  it  is  once  inaugurated  by  a  few  great 
powers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  powers  will 
adhere  to  it.  Now,  the  proposed  constitution  of  this  court 
has  been  criticised.  Criticism  is  helpful,  particularly  before 
the  event.  But  there  are  certain  answers  to  these  criticisms. 
Objection  has  been  made  that  not  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  be  represented  in  equal  proportion  in  the  court.  What 
does  that  suggestion  involve?  The  United  States  is  so  pre- 
ponderant on  the  American  continent  that  such  a  plan  would 
result  in  the  practical  packing  of  the  court  with  American 
sentiment.  Europe  would  justly  view  it  with  suspicion.  She 
would  hesitate  seriously  before  consenting  to  go  into  a  court 
where  the  majority  of  the  judges  were  men  controlled,  possibly 
not  consciously,  but  certainly  unconsciously,  by  the  will  of 
a  dominant  country.  Many  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
states  are  backward  states.  We  must  face  the  facts.  We  have 
just  seen  South  America  practically  reject  two  arbitral  awards. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  them,  the  nature  of  the  decision  leaked 
out  and  without  awaiting  the  giving  out  of  the  award  the  people 
of  Ecuador  indulged  in  such  disorder  as  practically  to  reject 
an  award  not  yet  rendered. 

By  all  means  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Central  and  South 
American  states.  Recognize  the  difficulties  that  confront 
them.  Make  full  and  free  acknowledgment  of  any  contribu- 
tions they  may  make  to  human  progress.  But  whence  comes 
the  strong  tide  of  that  progress,  scientific,  political  and  ethic? 

Our  S3rmpathies  are  with  Europe.  Our  civilization  is 
European.  The  geographical  view  of  this  question  is  the 
narrow  view.  It  is  the  great  powers  of  the  world  that  deter- 
mine the  world's  peace  on  a  great  scale.  It  was  remarked  only 
yesterday  that  the  small  powers  do  not  make  real  war.  Why 
then  do  we  need  them  in  the  court?  Let  the  great  powers 
that  can  make  real  war  and  terrible  war  agree  to  set  up  a  oourt 
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of  justice  and  the  thing  is  done.  And  again,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  have  a  court  for  the  two  Americas 
exclusively.  If  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  nations,  would  it  not  be  apt  to  prove  a  failure,  and  would 
not  that  very  failure  jeopardize  the  great  cause  we  have  at 
heart,  the  cause  of  a  true  international  court?  Another  criticism 
advanced  against  the  present  plan  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
district  courts.  That  suggestion  is  of  value  and  it  may  ultimately 
be  realissed.  But  why  do  we  have  district  and  circuit  courts  in 
the  United  States?  Is  it  not  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court? 
And  why  do  we  need  district  courts  as  a  part  of  an  international 
court  until  it  shall  be  proven  that  this  international  court  is 
over-burdened?  That  is  a  development  which  may  well  come 
later. 

Naturally  the  question  arises  as  to  the  sanction  back  of 
this  court.  When  the  municipal  court  speaks  it  has  back  of 
it  the  sheriff,  the  constabulary  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  army. 
Naturally  the  mind  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  a  similar 
sanction  is  needed  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  an  international 
court.  But  is  it?  Within  the  state  we  are  dealing  with  millions 
of  citizens.  The  police  are  needed  to  detect  the  criminal.  The 
police,  and  sometimes  the  military,  are  needed  to  enforce  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  to  stand  between  that  court  and  popular 
emotion — ^undue  prejudice,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
criminal.  What,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  an  international 
court  ?  The  family  of  nations  consists  of  some  fifty  odd  members. 
What  they  do  is  done  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  it  is  easy  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  it.  We  know  that  social 
ostracism  is,  after  all,  the  great  force  making  for  law  and  order 
and  decent  conduct,  and  the  contempt  of  the  world  may  prove 
equally  effective  as  against  a  nation  which  has  agreed  to  go  into 
a  court  and  to  abide  by  its  decision,  and  which  shall  then  attempt 
to  say,  **we  will  not  accept  this  decision  because  it  is  not  in 
our  favor."  Examples  of  such  desperate  action  will  be  rare, 
the  more  so  because  of  the  lurking  consciousness  that  it  is 
always  possible  for  the  powers  to  act  in  concert  and  meet 
unreason  with  physical  force.  At  Navarino  (1827)  we  saw  the 
combined  English,  French  and  Russian  fleets  smash  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  liberate  Greece.  More  recently  (1900)  we  saw  the 
soldiers  of  various  European  nations  and  of  America  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the  relief  of  Pekin  when  that  dastardly 
attack  was  made  on  our  legations.  These  are  only  the  begin- 
nings of  international  action  which  must  grow  as  intercourse 
increases.  National  pride,  helped  on  by  the  private  interest  of 
a  small  group  of  individuals  has  been  responsible  for  many  wars 
of  the  past.  The  moment  nations  are  expected  to  refer  their 
difierences  to  a  court  of  justice,  the  element  of  pride  drops 
out  as  a  determining  factor  for  war.     Unless  the  intent  is 
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conquest,  will  not  a  given  people,  under  the  new  conditions, 
naturally  prefer  a  settlement  of  controversies  by  means  other 
than  war?  Certainly  the  family  of  nations,  in  which  the  interest 
of  one  is  daily  becoming  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
of  all,  views  with  growing  displeasure  war  between  any  of  its 
members.     (Applause.) 

Now,  how  do  the  facts  of  history  bear  out  these  speculations? 
Until  within  the  last  few  months,  when  the  magnificent  record 
of  arbitration  was  broken  by  the  two  events  in  South  America 
to  which  I  have  referred,  out  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  arbitrations  effected  since  1815, 
how  many  have  been  rejected?  One.  And  that  by  mutual 
waiver.  The  arbitrator  in  that  case  was  the  King  of  Nether- 
lands, to  whom  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  referred 
(convention  of  1827)  the  north-east  boundary  dispute.  Instead 
of  being  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
which  attempted  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  arbitrator  proposed  (183 1)  a  new  bound- 
ary, following  his  own  notions  of  what  he  thought  it  should  be, 
and  accordingly  violating  the  conditions  of  the  arbitration. 
That  is  not  conclusive,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  it  is  most 
significant. 

I  started  an  investigation  of  this  question  with  the  idea 
that  we  should  need  an  international  police.  The  more  I  investi- 
gate it  the  more  strongly  do  I  find  myself  inclined  to  the  view 
that  only  on  rare  occasions  will  force  be  needed  to  execute  the 
judgment  of  the  international  court  and  that  these  occasions 
may  be  met  by  concerted  action. 

This  court  must  soon  come  into  being.  But  unfortunately 
the  tasks  of  the  world  are  not  like  books,  which  when  read, 
may  be  closed  and  laid  aside.  We  reach  a  cherished  goal  only 
to  find  that  it  is  but  a  step  to  an  ultimate  end — ^new  oppor- 
tunity and  new  labors  imposed  as  a  result  of  that  opportunity. 
The  real  task — the  task  of  years  if  not  of  generations — ^will 
be  so  to  shape  public  opinion  as  to  incline  the  nations  habitually 
to  resort  to  this  court  when  established  and  abandon  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

Last  year  while  attending  the  National  Peace  Congress  in 
Chicago,  sitting  among  a  vast  audience  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  astonished  me,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  if  war 
were  declared  on  the  morrow,  that  same  crowd,  or  a  crowd 
similarly  composed,  would  be  found  on  the  street  shouting 
itself  hoarse  for  war.  It  is  a  trait  that  is  inherent  in  human 
nature.  We  must  realize  that  fact  and  make  up  our  minds 
to  a  long  fight  to  subjugate  it.  Thomas  J.  Morris  of  Baltimore 
recently  reminded  us  that  two  things  which  profoundly  influence 
the  actions  of  men  are  the  interest  attached  to  what  they  do 
and  the  expense  of  doing  it.    War  was  formerly  the  occupation 
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of  every  gentleman;  trade  and  agriculture  were  left  to  the 
lower  classes.  Today  life  is  so  broadened  that  war  is  no  longer 
the  all-absorbing  interest.  But  it  is  still  dangerously  full  of 
romance  and  this  appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  men  makes  the 
war  spirit  so  hard  to  curb  when  it  once  flames  up. 

On  the  side  of  expense,  cost  is  greatly  lessening  the  duration 
of  wars.  We  all  recall  the  protracted  wars  of  former  times — 
the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  the  one  hundred  years  of 
almost  continuous  fighting  between  France  and  England. 
If  war  today  were  not  more  costly  than  at  the  time  referred 
to  we  would  certainly  see  Russia  and  Japan  still  prosecuting 
the  war  begun  in  1904. 

Then,  you  have  certain  areas  whose  neutrality  is  actually 
guaranteed;  Switzerland,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
and  Paris,  181 5;  Belgium,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1833  confirmed  at  London  in  1839;  Luxembourg,  also  by  the 
latter  treaty ;  Norway,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Christiania, 
1907-  The  neutrality  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  is  likewise  guaranteed.  These  are  small  begin- 
nings but  significant. 

How  long,  it  will  be  asked,  before  the  proposed  international 
court  shall  prevail  and  make  wars  rare?  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  had  sent  into 
the  South  a  commission  to  ascertain  whether  the  South  could 
get  along  without  the  institution  of  slavery — had  appointed 
that  commission  from  anywhere  except  from  among  the  extreme 
abolitionist  group  in  New  England:  what  answer  would  they 
have  brought  back?  That  is  what  I  mean.  Such  questions 
have  in  them  a  dynamic  element  which  defies  calculation. 
When  new  institutions  are  set  up,  sometimes  when  new  inven- 
tions appear,  a  new  spirit  is  bom  with  them,  and  that  which 
seemed  remote  or  impossible,  is  presently  close  at  hand.  For 
all  that,  it  may  well  be  one  hundred  or  even  two  huq4f^^  years 
before  wars  grow  rare.  Even  so.  The  significant  thii^  is  that 
a  new  star  has  appeared  above  the  horizon,  the  promise,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  of  an  institution  which  offers  a  substi- 
tute for  war,  and  events  may  stream  toward  it  with  a  speed 
of  which  we  have  no  conception.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  remains  some  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Qjnference  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Dr.  Ernst  Richard,  Professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages in  Columbia  University,  and  President  of  the  National 
German-American  Alliance. 
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TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS 
RELATED  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT. 

REMARKS  OP  DR.  ERNST  RICHARD 

The  welcome  news  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Scott  has 
called  to  my  mind  the  importance  of  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  establishment  of  the  international  court  of  justice,  so  that 
we  can  stand  before  that  court  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
nations.  I  should  Uke  to  emphasize  the  point  President  Taft 
made  in  his  message  and  emphasized  again  in  his  peace  speech 
in  New  York — ^the  relation  of  our  state  sovereignty,  so  to 
speak,  to  our  international  obligations.  You  know  that  there 
is  today  a  controversy  about  the  obligation  of  our  states  to 
recognize  the  duties  which  the  United  States  have  taken  upon 
themselves  by  international  treaties.  You  remember  the 
California  school  case,  you  remember  some  years  ago  the  case 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Mafia  trouble  with  Italy,  and  there  was 
some  controversy  in  the  Homestead  case.  These  things  have 
all  been  settled  amicably,  but  this  point  has  not  been  regulated 
and  constitutionally  settled.  If  the  court  of  international 
arbitral  justice  is  established,  the  question  will  come  up  when- 
ever we  are  in  a  controversy,  and  the  question  is  coming  up 
today  in  negotiating  treaties,  whether  our  national  govern- 
ment is  able  to  make  binding  treaties.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  question  should  be  settled  in  the 
sense  the  President  has  advocated  before  this  coxirt  is  estab- 
lished and  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  the  business  committee 
to  bring  a  clause  to  that  effect  into  our  declaration  at  the  end 
of  the  conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York 
has  the  floor. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

remarks    of   MR.    EVERETT   P.    WHEELER 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  make,— one  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  this  arbitral  court  of  justice,  and  the 
other  in  regard  to  some  reasons  that  make  it  very  important, 
in  the  general  interest,  that  it  should  be  established  with  juris- 
diction even  beyond  the  international  controversies  that  may 
come  before  it.  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practicing 
lawyer,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  cases  of  inter- 
national law  and  who  feels  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
those  two  considerations. 

Now  first  as  to  the  court.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  court.      One  of  the  propositions  that  has  been 
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advanced  in  regard  to  its  constitution  is  that  it  should  be 
required  that  the  judges  of  that  court  should  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such;  that  it 
should  not  be  open  to  them  to  occupy  any  other  position.  That 
restriction,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  unfortunate,  and  for 
this  reason.  The  court  is  not  likely  at  first  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  business — ^it  will  ultimately  come  to  that — ^but  in  the 
beginning,  experience  has  shown  that  the  regular  tribunal  has 
not  enough  to  keep  it  occupied  all  the  time.  It  would  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  to  put  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  men,  with 
large  salaries  in  a  little  capital  like  The  Hague.  Naturally  they 
would  be  men  who  had  had  long  experience  and  they  would  have 
the  temptation  that  comes  to  all  of  us  as  we  get  older  to  take 
things  easy,  and  I  think  you  would  find  the  court  would  lose 
this  influence  on  which  it  must  depend  for  the  authority  of 
its  judgment  if  you  were  to  put  it  in  that  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  in  England,  in  this  state  and  in  the  United 
States  courts  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  a  judge  of 
a  high  court  to  sit  also  as  the  judge  of  another  court,  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  for  him  if  he  can  do  this,  if  his  time  permits. 
He  then  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  higher 
court  a  freshness  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the  cases  that 
come  before  him  which,  if  he  is  given  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  an  appellate  tribunal,  he  lacks.     So  much  for  that. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this:  Beside  all 
international  controversies  about  boundaries  and  rights  of  nations 
as  such,  a  large  class  of  claims  is  brought  by  citizens  of  one 
nation  against  another  nation.  We  ought,  I  think,  in  the 
composition  of  this  tribunal,  to  have  it  arranged  that  such 
claims  can  be  directly  prosecuted;  that  it  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  the  agreement  of  the  two  nations  involved  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  claim  could  be  prosecuted  at  a 
particular  time.  Our  Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  all 
such  cases  must  be  prosecuted  by  diplomatic  intervention, 
and  that  the  action  of  one  nation  cannot  be  inquired  into  collat- 
erally by  the  court  of  another.  That  throws  on  the  State 
Departments  the  burden  of  prosecuting  such  claims.  But 
Foreign  Offices  generally  are  so  much  occupied  with  more  pressing 
matters  that  these  claims  of  individual  citizens,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  receive  that  attention  to  which,  if  justice 
is  to  be  done,  they  are  entitled.  What  can  be  the  objection — 
that  is  the  point  for  us  to  consider — what  can  be  the  objection 
to  a  treaty  that  in  any  controversy  that  shall  arise,  individuals 
who  conceive  themselves  to  be  wronged  by  the  authorities  of 
a  nation  other  than  that  of  which  they  are  citizens,  can  them- 
selves present  their  claim  before  this  great  tribunal? 

There  is  one  condition  that  we  have  to  deal  with  now  that 
is  entirely  modem  and  is  entitled  to   careful  consideration. 
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That  arises  from  the  growth  of  large  corporations.  We  have 
corporations,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  international  commerce,  whose  revenue  is  far  greater 
— ^in  one  instance  which  I  have  in  mind  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  revenue  of  these  smaller  republics  of  Central  America.  Its 
power  is  greater,  it  has  more  men  under  its  control  and  is  engaged 
in  a  more  extensive  commerce  of  every  sort.  It  comes  in  this 
way  to  acquire  a  dominant  influence  in  a  coimtry  in  which  it 
does  its  business.  The  authorities  of  that  country  to  a  great 
extent  become  subject  to  its  will  in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  we  must  look  that  thing  in  the  face.  While  I 
would  never  for  a  moment  argue  in  favor  of  the  prohibition 
of  such  aggregations  of  capital,  yet  I  do  feel  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  are  such  that  they  ought  to  be  subject  not 
only  to  the  control  of  an  individual  nation,  but  that  when 
they  engage  in  international  trade  they  should  be  subject  to 
international  control.  And  this  great  court,  which  is  sure  to 
come,  will  provide  an  appropriate  tribunal  for  such  cases. 
(Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  Director 
of  the  new  International  School  of  Peace,  is  recognized. 

THE  PROPOSAL  OF  SECRETARY  KNOX  CONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTIONS 

REMARKS  OP  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

I  think  it  important  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  our  status  at  present  in  discussing  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  is  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  the  conference 
a  year  ago,  or  if  it  had  been  discussed  in  this  country  last  October. 
It  is  different  for  us  as  members  of  this  conference  and  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Since  we  met  together  a  year  ago,  the 
official  invitation  has  gone  out  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  other  governments  to  unite  in  constituting 
this  court ;  and  there  is  such  encouraging  response  to  the  invita- 
tion that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  court  will  be  established. 
Therefore,  any  discussion  here  and  now  as  to  the  theoretical 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  plan  might  be  embarrassing  and  is 
certainly  useless.   There  was  a  time  for  it,  but  the  time  is  not  now. 

But  the  point  which  I  would  chiefly  emphasize  is  that  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  our  government  is  distinctly  in  line 
with  the  implication  of  the  Hague  Convention  itself.  According 
to  the  Hague  agreement,  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Root  in  his 
utterances  and  action  preceding  the  action  of  Secretary  Knox, 
and  as  I  think  commonly  accepted,  it  was  understood  that, 
whenever  two  or  three  nations  unite  on  some  form  of  appointing 
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judges,  they  have  a  right  to  go  ahead  in  the  work  and  create 
a  court,  trusting  to  the  evolution  of  the  institution  in  the  future. 
There  is,  therefore,  I  repeat,  nothing  irregular  in  the  present 
procedure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hague  Conference 
itself. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  wise  and  suggestive  word  of  Judge 
Baldwin.  If  in  this  time  of  foundation  and  transition  there 
is  discontent  anywhere,  we  have  ways  in  which  discontented 
parties  can  have  a  way  satisfactory  to  themselves,  or  at  any 
rate,  well  meeting  any  real  need.  The  Central  American  court 
already  furnishes  a  precedent  for  other  possible  sectional  courts. 
There  might  be  various  such  auxiliary  courts.  With  a  central 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  established,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  will  do  all  the  international  business  in  its  field.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  attend  to  all  of  our  own 
national  judicial  duties;  there  are  the  subsidiary  United  States 
courts  in  the  several  districts. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  new  arbitral  court,  moreover, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  abrogate  the  existing  International  Arbi- 
tration Tribunal;  and  therefore  if  any  nations  do  not  choose 
to  bring  their  cases  before  the  court — ^it  is  obligatory  only 
upon  those  nations  which  are  parties  to  its  establishment — 
they  still  have  recourse  to  the  old  tribunal,  where  their  com- 
missioners or  judges  are  in  a  measure  of  their  own  designa- 
tion, and  altogether  created  with  their  cooperation.  We 
must  make  a  beginning — the  plan  proposed  seems  the  most 
hopeful  and  practicable  one — and  trust  to  evolution  guided 
by  the  world's  experience  with  the  experiment. 

Two  allusions  have  been  made  here  to  Dr.  Hale's  prophetic 
words  in  the  early  Mohonk  Conferences — one  by  Mr.  Smiley 
in  his  opening  address,  and  one  by  Professor  Clark  yesterday 
morning.  When  we  speak  of  the  realization  of  Dr.  Hale's 
old  demand  and  prophecy,  we  have  drifted  into  the  habit  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  International  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
That  certainly  went  far  towards  the  fulfilment,  but  not  the 
whole  way.  The  permanent  international  tribunal  which  Dr. 
Hale  demanded  in  those  old  speeches,  and  which  he  defined 
with  noteworthy  precision,  was  really  much  more  like  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  morning. 
Dr.  Hale  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  very  constitution  of 
that  court,  almost  precisely  the  plan  which  Secretary  Root 
accepted  and  Secretary  Knox  is  now  carrying  into  operation. 
Dr.  Hale  in  the  first  Mohonk  Conference,  1895,  suggested  that 
the  six  great  powers  of  the  world, — Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  with  the  United  States, — unite  in 
the  constitution  of  that  court,  and  that  these  invite  the  smaller 
nations  to  contribute  six  extra  judges  or  **  assessors  "  to  that 
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work,  making  a  court  of  twelve.  And  the  next  year  after 
making  that  proposition,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  which  Dr.  Austin  Abbott  was  chairman, — he  did  not  report 
the  next  year,  his  untimely  death  ensuing, — the  next  year, 
I  say,  Dr.  Hale  went  so  far  as  to  submit  a  resolution  here  that 
our  government  be  urged  to  send  an  official  envoy  to  all  of  the 
other  five  powers  for  conference  concerning  the  establishment 
of  this  international  high  court  of  justice.  Most  of  us  have 
forgotten  this  remarkably  definite  conception  and  proposal 
of  Dr.  Hale's.  Secretary  Knox  is  now  carrying  it  out.  Not 
only  is  Mr.  Smiley's  expectation  of  living  to  see  the  court  estab- 
lished realized — ^for  the  court  may  now  be  considered  a  fact— 
but  Dr.  Hale's  remarkable  prophecy  is  today  fully  realized. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  is 
recognized. 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

REMARKS   OF  MR.  ANDREW   B.  HUMPHREY 

I  have  been  astonished  and  have  had  to  think  twice  to-day 
to  realize  exactly  what  this  day  means  in  the  world  of  peace; 
I  have  had  to  think  twice  when  I  have  listened  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  supple- 
mented with  the  remarkable  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  point,  and  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  nations  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macfarland,  the 
nations  that  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States,  are  the  nations  that  are  to-day  bearing 
the  heaviest  burdens  as  regards  preparations  for  war — ^particu- 
larly Great  Britain,  France,  Germany;  and  complaint  is  made 
that  the  United  States  also  is  with  them.  Those  four  nations, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  building  dreadnaughts  every  day,  experi- 
menting with  warships  and  airships,  are  the  nations  that  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  establish  a  court  where  reason, 
and  not  the  budget  or  the  warship  shall  rule.  I  simply  make 
that  point.     (Applause.) 

I  next  want  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  Chairman 
and  others  regarding  a  recent  statement  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  the  first  executive  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  to  come  out  openly  at  a  peace  meeting  and 
not  only  adopt  a  peace  principle  and  advocate  it,  but  incidentally 
even  advocate  the  building  of  two  warships  by  Congress.  He 
made  this  speech  which  has  been  referred  to  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York,  March  22,  19 10,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
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ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Washing* 
ton,  representing  many  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  have  spread  upon  the  minutes  a'  brief 
section  of  what  the  President  said. 

"  Now  if  we  have  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration— one  to  which 
we  can  easily  refer  all  questions — the  opportunity  is  likel]^  to  be  seized 
upon— certainly  to  be  seized  upon  by  that  country  that  is  in  the  contest 
to  follow,  if  war  is  to  follow,  not  quite  prepared;  and  so,  by  its  demanding 
or  proposing  a  reference  to  the  Court,  it  will  put  the  other  country  in 
the  attitude  of  desiring  war — an  attitude  that  I  think  no  country  would 
like  under  present  conditions  to  occupy  before  the  world.  As  resort 
to  this  permanent  court  becomes  more  and  more  frequent, .  questions 
which  can  be  submitted  in  the  view  of  the  nations  will  grow  broader  and 
broader  in  their  scope. 

"  I  have  noticed  exceptions  in  our  arbitration  treaties,  as  to  reference 
of  questions  of  honor,  of  national  honor,  to  courts  of  arbitration.  Person- 
ally, I  don't  see  any  more  reason  why  matters  of  national  honor  should 
not  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration  any  more  than  matters  of  property 
or  matters  of  national  proprietorship. 

"  I  know  that  is  going  further  than  most  men  are  willing  to  go,  but, 
as  among  men,  we  have  to  submit  diflFerences  even  if  they  involve  honor, 
now,  if  we  obey  the  law,  to  the  court,  or  let  them  go  undecided.  It  is 
true  that  our  courts  can  enforce  the  law,  and  as  between  nations  there 
is  no  court  with  a  sheriff  or  a  marshal  that  can  enforce  the  law.  But  I 
do  not  see  why  questions  of  honor  may  not  be  submitted  to  a  tribimal 
supposed  to  he  composed  of  men  of  honor  who  understand  questions 
of  national  honor,  to  abide  by  their  decision,  as  well  as  any  other  question 
of  difference  arising  between  nations."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  recognizes  Professor  Kirchwey 
of  Columbia  University. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  A  WONDERFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

I  am  inclined  now  to  congratulate  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  the  fact  that  you  are  here  on  what  you  will  long  remember 
as  an  historic  occasion.  To  me  the  creation  of  this  high  court 
of  justice,  whether  you  call  it  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  or 
not, — ^because  it  will  be  a  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  law 
for  the  nations, — is  the  key  to  the  international  situation,  is 
I  might  almost  say,  the  goal  of  our  effort.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  creation  of  a  federation  of  the  world,  a  parliament 
of  man.  I  trust  you  will  not  believe  I  exalt  unduly  the  horn 
of  my  profession  when  I  say  that  I  have  little  use  for  federa- 
tions and  parliaments,  provided  I  am  permitted  to  supply  the 
courts  which  shall  create  and  administer  the  law  of  the  world. 
The  court  will,  from  the  time  it  is  accepted  by  the  leading 
po^wers  of  the  earth,  become  the  law-giver,  the  law-maker,  as 
well  as  the  law-interpreter  and  the  peace-maker  of  the  world- 
It  may  take  a  long  time  for  it  to  work  out  its  processes;  but  from 
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the  time  it  is  created,  our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  clearing 
the  way  for  the  court  in  order  that  law,  cooperating  with 
justice,  whose  handmaid  she  is,  administered  by  a  tribimal  of 
jurists,  of  lawyers,  of  judges,  shall  prepare  the  way  for  that 
time  toward  which  we  have  so  long  been  directing  our  efforts 
and  our  prayers. 

We  are  honored  that  this  is  the  occasion  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  through  the  dis- 
tinguished Solicitor  for  the  State  Department,  to  make  the 
first  public  announcement  that  the  high  court  is  near  an  accom- 
plished fact,  because  that  is  what  that  declaration  means,— 
these  diplomatists  speak  with  bated  breath  and  tell  you  half 
the  truth;  the  rest  of  the  truth  is,  that  court  is  practically  con- 
stituted today;  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  great  powers,— and 
that  court,  once  constituted,  whether  it  be  the  perfect  high 
court  of  the  millennial  future  or  not,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
answer  the  most  rapturous  expectations  of  all  of  us  here  gathered. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  Con- 
ference, after  a  session  at  which,  I  am  sure,  we  all  rejoice  to 
have  been  present,  will  stand  adjourned  until  this  evening. 


f outtb  Seaafon 

Thursday  Evening,  May  19,  1910 


The  Chairman  :  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  session, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  friend  of  every  good  movement, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

THE   FEARS   WHICH   CAUSE   THE   INCREASING 
ARMAMENTS 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT^  LL.  D. 

All  peace  promoters  have  been  cheered  by  the  progress  made 
since  Russia  called  the  first  Hague  Conference  towards  the  sub- 
stitution of  arbitration  for  war,  and  this  meeting  in  particular 
has  been  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  to-day.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  a  permanent  in- 
ternational supreme  court  is  established  with  some  adequate 
force  behind  it,  whether  control  of  credit,  or  armed  police,  or 
effective  world  opinion,  and  that  the  race  for  armaments  is 
hotter  than  ever. 

There  must,  then,  be  some  very  strong  reasons  for  the  slow 
progress  made  towards  an  effective  system  of  international  arbi- 
tration, and  for  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinarily  wasteful 
competition  in  providing  armaments:  for  all  the  competing 
nations  feel  keenly  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burden  of  taxation 
which  modern  preparations  for  war  on  the  instant,  offensive  or 
defensive,  impose.  I  find  these  reasons  in  two  chronic  appre- 
hensions felt  by  all  the  civilized  nations  alike, — although  the  two 
are  not  equally  felt  by  the  different  peoples,  because  of  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  diversities.  The  first  of  these  chronic 
apprehensions  is  the  fear  lest  the  nation's  exterior  supplies  of 
food  or  of  the  raw  materials  of  its  industries  should  be  cut  off. 
The  second  is  the.  fear  lest  an  immense  hostile  army  should  be 
thrown  into  the  national  territory  with  only  a  few  days',  or  even 
a  few  hours',  warning.  Either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
may  be  suddenly  exalted  to  panic  by  occurrences  of  a  really 
trivial  nature.  The  speech  of  a  minister  before  a  legislature,  a 
note  from  a  ruler,  or  even  a  short  series  of  articles  in  an  influ- 
ential newspaper  may  raise  either  of  these  chronic  apprehensions 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  panic.  These  fears  are  not  fairly  to  be 
described  as  dreams,  or  illusions,  or  fantastic  nightmares.  They 
are  not  created,  though  they  may  be  aggravated,  by  unscrupu- 
lous   manufacturers,    tradesmen,    or    newspapers.       They    are 
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founded  on  historical  facts  borne  clearly  in  mind  by  the  present 
generations,  and  on  generally  accepted  axioms  concerning  na- 
tional well-being,  as  likely  to  be  diminished  by  being  conquered, 
or  even  invaded,  and  increased  by  any  successful  conquering. 
,  These  axioms  may  be  as  absurd  as  the  duelling  code  now  seems 
to  most  Anglo-Saxons,  but  like  that  code  of  so-called  hoiior  they 
are  generally  accepted  in  continental  Europe  and  among  large 
portions  of  the  population  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  solid  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  English  people  feel  it  to  be  for  them  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  that  they  keep  ready  for  instant  action  fleets  capable  of 
preventing  invasion  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  food  supplies  and 
the  raw  materials  which  come  to  them  over  seas;  and  so  long 
as  they  seriously  dread  catastrophes  of  that  nature  they  will 
keep  on  building  preponderant  fleets.  They  must  have  security 
against  such  ruinous  calamities. 

England  and  Japan  are  the  two  nations  which  may  reasonably 
feel  most  intensely  the  apprehension  about  their  food  and  raw 
materials ;  but  nations  whose  territories  are  not  insular  may  also 
feel  it  to  a  high  degree.  Thus,  Italy  must  import  by  sea  both 
food  and  coal,  France  would  suffer  much  if  deprived  of  sea- 
borne cotton,  and  Germany  needs  to  import  by  sea  not  only 
much  food,  but  a  great  variety  of  materials  for  her  expanding 
industries.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  so  vast,  and 
extends  through  so  many  climates,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  how  formidable  to  any  nation  which  cannot  raise  on  its 
own  soil  all  its  food  and  most  of  the  important  materials  of  the 
industries  by  which  it  lives,  is  the  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  or  its  raw  materials,  or  both.  During 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  year  England  is  not  supposed  to 
have  in  stock  at  any  one  time  more  than  six  weeks'  supply  of 
food  for  her  population.  In  view  of  such  a  fact  we  Americans 
ought  to  be  able  to  realize  that  this  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of 
essential  supplies  must  be  calmed  and  disposed  of  before  the 
incessant  preparations  for  war  now  going  on  can  possibly  be 
checked  or  stopped.  A  very  important  question,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  by  those  who  wish  to  take  effective  measures  to 
promote  peace  is  this:  What  generally  accepted  rule  of  inter- 
national action  would  give  relief  from  this  intolerable  appre- 
hension, and  what  new  police  forces  wpuld  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  observance  of  that  rule  ? 

Confining  our  thoughts  in  the  first  place  to  operations  on  the 
oceans,  we  easily  see  that  the  adoption  by  a  decided  majority 
of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  principle  of  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  would  in  itself  po  far  to  relieve  from 
this  great  apprehension  the  nations  that  suffer  most  from  it.  If 
during  a  naval  war  all  merchant  vessels  were  free  to  come  and 
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go  on  the  open  seas  without  danger  of  capture  or  of  any  inter- 
ferencei  a  nation  at  war  would  have  little  reason  to  dread  the 
interruption  of  its  supply  of  either  food  or  raw  material.     To 
affect  dangerously  its  supplies,  its  adversary  would  have  to  es- 
tablish a  real  blodcade  of  its  ports,  which  is  a  difficult  and  costly 
operation  in  these  days  of  high-speed  vessels  independent  of 
wind.     It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  changes  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  blockade  and  contraband  decidedly  advantageous  to 
neutrals  were  made  by  the  Naval  Conference  in  which  Germany, 
the    United    States,    Austria-Hungary,    Spain,    France,    Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands  participated  at 
London  in  1908-09.*    This  Conference  did  work  of  high  value 
although  only  ten  selected  nations  joined  in  it.     The  precedent 
may  prove  a  very  useful  one.     The  adoption  on  paper  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  seas  would 
not  suffice,  however,  to  relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  civilized 
peoples  about  their  essential  supplies.    They  must  see  in  readi- 
ness a  police  force  capable  of  securing  the  execution  of  such  an 
agreement  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.    Can  we  imagine  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  force?     It  must  of  course  be  an  overwhelming 
international  force,  which  no  single  nation  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  successfully  resisting,  and  it  must  be  available  in  all 
the  oceans.    These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  if  the  group  of 
nations  which  took  part  in  the  Naval  Conference  at  London,  or 
even  a  smaller  group  of  nations  having  extensive  seacoasts  like 
England,   France,  Italy,  the  United   States,   Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Japan  would  agree  to  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea, 
and  to  the  use  of  their  combined  fleets,  or  any  adequate  portion 
thereof,  to  enforce  that  immunity  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The   combinations  mentioned  would  possess  available  ports  in 
all   the  great  divisions  of  the  ocean.     Several  of  the  nations 
named  have  already  expressed  willingness  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  immunity  for  private  property  at  sea.    The  United  States  has 
advocated  it  for  many  years.     Other  nations  would  probably 
wish  to  join  such  a  league ;  but  their  adhesion  would  not  be  in- 

*The  Declaration  issued  by  the  Conference  by  Art.  i,  Chap,  i  limits 
blockade  to  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
which  is  a  restrictive  definition  of  high  value. 

In  Art.  28,  Chap.  2  the  following  articles  are  declared  not  to  be  con- 
traband of  war:  raw  cotton,  wooL  silk,  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  other 
raw  materials  of  the  textile  industries,  rubber,  resins,  gums  and  lacs,  hops, 
raw  hides,  natural  and  artificial  manures,  ores,  clays,  lime,  stone,  bricks, 
slates  and  tiles,  porcelains  and  glass  ware,  paper,  soaps,  colors,  varnishes, 
chemicals  like  soda,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  machines  used  in 
agriculture,  mining,  the  textile  industries  and  printing,  precious  stones. 
clocks  and  watches.  It  is  obvious  that  this  list,  which  is  not  the  com- 
plete enumeration  of  Art.  28,  covers  articles  of  great  value  to  every 
manufacturing  nation,  and  that  this  clear  declaration  that  they  are  not 
contraband  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  law  of  maritime  war. 
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dispensable  though  desirable.  Coincident  with  this  agreement  there 
would  have  to  be  another,  in  order  to  check  competition  in  naval 
armaments.  The  nations  entering  such  a  league  would  have  to 
make  an  agreement — subject  to  periodical  revision — ^not  to  in- 
crease their  fleets  beyond  their  present  limits,  and  to  build  new 
vessels,  class  by  class,  only  in  substitution  for  vessels  past  ser- 
vice. Limitation  on  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  vessels 
of  each  class  would  also  be  needed,  and  each  nation  would  have 
to  be  kept  informed  of  the  naval  constructions  undertaken  by 
every  other  member  of  the  league.  Such  agreements  as  these 
and  such  publicity  seem  not  only  possible  but  well  worth  while, 
if  through  such  action  that  formidable  dread  of  the  cutting  off  of 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  can  be  done  away  with.  It  is  a 
hopeful  fact  that  experienced  public  men  in  various  countries 
are  beginning  to  mention  such  novel  agreements  as  not  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  seas  does  not  seem 
so  remote  as  it  once  did,  partly  because  the  recent  comparative 
immunity  of  private  property  on  land  during  active  warfare  has 
not  impaired  the  decisiveness  of  successful  campaigns,  and  partly 
because  the  destruction  of  its  mercantile  marine  has  not  proved 
to  be  in  recent  times,  if  indeed  in  any  times,  an  effective  mode 
of  bringing  a  vigorous  enemy  to  terms.  During  the  Civil  War 
of  1861-65  the  United  States  lost  nearly  all  its  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  has  never  recovered  its  former  position  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  but  this  fact  has  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nowadays  any 
nation  can  easily  get  all  its  exports  and  imports  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms  at  low  competitive  prices.  Moreover,  looting  on  land 
and  privateering  at  sea  are  no  longer  considered  respectable. 

An  agreement  of  this  nature  with  regard  to  naval  forces  and 
their  international  use  might  have  a  large  incidental  value.  It 
might  show  the  way  to  organize  an  international  naval  police 
force,  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  permanent  arbitral  court  of 
justice  at  The  Hague.  Other  kinds  of  force  can  be  imagined  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  court,  as,  for  instance, 
the  refusal  of  credit  to  a  disobedient  government ;  but  all  experi- 
ence seems  to  testify  that  some  adet^uate  force  must  lie  behind 
an  international  supreme  court,  as  it  always  has  behind  every 
other  court.  Otherwise  it  may  be  feared  that  the  court  will  not 
command  in  practice  the  perfect  confidence  of  civilized  mankind. 

The  other  chronic  apprehension  which  prevents  the  progress 
of  arbitration  methods  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  the 
apprehension  of  sudden  and  overwhelming  invasion  of  national 
territory  by  hostile  land  forces.  This  incessant  apprehension  is 
extremely  vivid,  and  is  liable  to  explosive  increment ;  and  yet  in 
this  matter  the  civilized  world  has  certainly  made  no  inconsider- 
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able  progress.  To  be  sure,  modern  means  of  transportation  by 
land  and  water  have  quickened  the  apprehension,  and  spread  it 
over  wider  areas;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  ptess,  frequent 
mails,  and  telegraphs  and  telephones  have  developed  effective 
means  of  dispelling  ignorance,  correcting  misunderstandings,  and 
giving  warning  of  storms  of  passion.  Certain  distinct  gains  in 
respect  to  danger  of  invasion  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  First,  no 
part  of  the  civilized  world  is  now  subject  to  sudden  invasion  by 
hordes  of  barbarians,  armed  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  the 
people  whose  territory  they  invaded.  In  all  conflicts  with  bar- 
barians civilization  has  now  an  immense  advantage  in  respect  to 
equipment  for  fighting.  Secondly,  it  seems  probable  that  dynastic 
wars  will  never  occur  again  in  the  civilized  world.  Thirdly,  cer- 
tain small  European  states  have  maintained  themselves  success- 
fully as  to  their  territory  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  the 
presence  of  much  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  if  the  judgment 
of  impartial  money-lenders  is  to  be  accepted,  the  stable  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  small  states  is  greater  and  safer  than  that  of  the 
larger  states.  In  a  few  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  generation  now 
passing  off  the  stage  has  witnessed  the  forcible  taking  of  parts 
of  the  territory  of  a  small  state  by  a  larger  one,  and  the  surrender 
to  the  victors  of  portions  of  conquered  territory.  Fourthly,  the 
great  costliness  of  modern  warfare  in  both  blood  and  treasure 
tends  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  actual  war.  Indeed,  the  costli- 
ness of  mere  preparation  for  war  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  recently  aviation  has 
started  expenditure  of  a  new  sort.  The  masses  of  the  people 
begin  to  realize  that  they  pay  the  costs  of  war ;  and  they  are  not 
so  dumb  and  helpless  as  they  used  to  be.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
encouraging  fact  that  huge  armies,  ready  for  instant  action,  have 
faced  each  other  in  Europe  for  forty  years  without  once  coming 
into  collision.  Fifthly,  republican  Switzerland  has  shown  how 
the  entire  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be 
trained  and  held  in  readiness  for  defensive  warfare  without 
abridging  seriously  the  industrial  activities  of  the  people,  and 
without  maintaining  any  standing  army  which  could  be  used  for 
offensive  purposes  outside  the  national  territory.  These  are  all 
good  omens  for  peace;  but  they  afford  no  effectual  security  to 
any  European  people,  whose  territorv  has  not  been  declared 
neutral,  against  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  territory  by  a  for- 
midable alien  force  capable  of  inflicting  immense  losses  and  of 
extorting  a  vast  ransom.  The  Swiss  experience,  however,  is 
more  than  an  omen ;  for  it  shows  one  way  of  chanj^ing  Europe 
from  a  group  of  fully  armed  camps  always  ready  for  hostilities 
abroad  into  a  group  of  peace-expecting  states,  each  maintaining 
a  strong  protective  force,  but  no  areressive  force.  Civilized 
society  IS  still  founded  on  force,  but  that  force  should  be  a  pro- 
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tective  force.  In  practice  it  would  be  easier  for  a  large  state 
than  for  a  small  one  to  adopt  this  excellent  Swiss  method. 
Moreover,  the  territories  of  large  states  might  be  "  neutralized" 
by  agreement  as  well  as  the  territories  of  small  states. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  way  in  which  promoters  of  peace  can 
at  this  moment  make  head  against  the  apprehension  of  invasion 
is  to  urge  the  making  of  arbitration  treaties  which  contain  no 
exceptions  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral 
justice.  The  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  must  await  the 
establishment  of  such  a  supreme  court,  unless,  indeed,  neighbor- 
ing nations  by  twos  or  threes  can  make  local  agreements  for 
reduction  analogous  to  the  invaluable  arrangement  made  in  1817 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  arma- 
ments on  the  Great  Lakes.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  relation  between  economic  justice  and 
domestic  peace,  and  international  justice  and  world  peace  is 
obvious  and  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to  this  Con- 
ference. It  is  with  p>eculiar  pleasure  that  I  present  as  the  next 
speaker  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  who  has  himself  led  the  way  in  important 
contributions  for  the  establishment  of  economic  justice  and 
domestic  peace,  the  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

THE  BEARING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND 
ARBITRATION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING,  M.  P.,  C.  M.  G.,  CANADIAN 
MINISTER  OF   LABOUR 

I  cannot  regret  too  deeply  that  on  an  occasion  as  important 
as  this,  with  questions  as  far-reaching  as  those  which  are  being 
discussed  and  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  so  distinguished  and 
representative  present,  it  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of  one 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  present  to  address  you  instead  of  myself. 
I  realize  only  too  well  how  great  is  their  loss  and  how  con- 
siderable is  your  misfortune.  However,  I  feel  that  I  would  be 
wanting  altogether  in  what  the  Canadian  people  would  regard 
a  first  duty  of  any  one  in  a  representative  position,  coming  from 
Canada  to  this  country  at  the  present  time,  did  I  not  imT»e- 
diately  join  with  my  friend,  the  Mayor  of  Halifax,  who  spoke 
to  you  last  night,  in  expressing  something  of  the  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Canada,'  in  common  with  citizens  everywhere 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  feel  in  the  v^hole  hearted  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  which  has  gone  forth  from  this  nation  to 
the  people  of  the  Empire  in  the  loss  of  a  deeply  revered  and 
greatly  beloved  Sovereign. 
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As  the  youngest  of  his  late  Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  how  deeply  im- 
pressed I  have  been  at  the  many  evidences  of  a  common  grief 
which  I  have  seen  in  this  country  during  the  one  or  two  days 
of  this  short  visit.  There  is  not  in  all  the  flags  flying  at  half- 
mast  throughout  this  country  to-day  out  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  sovereign,  a  single  one  but  is  playing  its  part  in 
helping  to  further  the  object  which  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  Conference  to  serve,  namely,  the  prompting  of 
a  feeling  of  common  sympathy  and  good  will,  the  foundations 
on  which  alone  a  permanent  peace  can  be  laid. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  and  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  joined  in  giving  a  place 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  to  a  memorial  service  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  the  late  King;  that  from  amid  these 
hills  and  from  beside  this  lake,  there  should  on  the  morrow 
ascend  a  word,  a  hymn,  a  prayer  to  the  King  of  Kings,  in  com- 
mon with  the  voice  of  a  grief -stricken  empire,  is  not  less  a  tribute 
to  the  part  played  by  King  Edward  as  a  peacemaker  in  these 
later  days  than  it  is  indicative  of  the  courtesy,  the  generosity  and 
the  reverence  of  the  American  people. 

You  have  spoken,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  relation  of  economic 
justice  to  international  justice,  and  Dr.  Eliot,  in  speaking,  re- 
minded us  of  the  significance  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
burdens  which  wars  bring  with  them.  I  should  like  to  say  just 
a  word  or  two  to  my  friends,  the  workingmen,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  on  this  important  subject ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  workingmen  of  this  country  and  of  every  country  cannot  too 
quickly  or  too  fully  realize  how  far  reaching  and  all-important 
is  any  movement  which  may  help  to  rid  this  universe  of  some 
of  its  armaments  and  reduce  in  some  measure  the  cost  and  proba- 
bility of  war.  I  would  say  to  them  that  if — as  I  believe  they  are 
— they  are  sincere  when  they  speak  of  their  desire  to  abolish 
war,  they  must  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  point  the  way  by  example 
to  other  classes  in  the  community.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  workingmen  of  Canada  have  in  some  measure  recog- 
nized this  and  are,  in  a  small  way,  to-day  endeavouring  to  set 
an  example  to  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  dem- 
onstrating the  wisdom  of  an  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  a 
reliance  on  force  in  seeking  to  obtain  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
just  demands.     (Applause.) 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  after  one  of  the  worst  strikes 
ever  witnessed  in  the  Dominion,  a  strike  which  threatened  at 
the  b^inning  of  winter  a  fuel  famine  in  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Dominion  decided  the  time 
had  come  when  the  public  interest  should  be  considered,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  conflicting  parties,  and  that  some  measure 
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should  be  devised  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  an  em- 
ployer to  lock  out  his  men  or  for  working  men  to  go  on  strike 
until  the  subject  in  dispute  between  them  had  been  made  a 
matter  of  investigation  by  a  board  of  investigation.  The  Act 
which  is  the  expression  in  legislation  of  this  national  conviction 
is  known  as  the  "  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,"  and  is 
applicable  to  all  agencies  in  the  nature  of  public  service  utilities, 
street  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  all  agencies  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation  and  mines.  The  feature  of  this  law 
is  that  before  any  employer  can  lock  out  his  employes,  or  before 
workingmen  can  go  on  strike,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  their 
differences  to  a  board  clothed  with  powers  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  parties  in  the  matter. 
The  findings  are  not  made  compulsory  on  either  side;  the  re- 
spective parties  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  finding  of  the 
tribunal  after  it  has  been  made ;  but  if  workingmen  strike  before 
applying  for  one  of  these  boards,  or  if  employers  lock  out  their 
employes  before  a  dispute  has  been  dealt  with  in  that  way,  the 
party  so  offending  becomes  liable  to  penalties  in  the  nature  of  a 
fine  or  imprisonment.  When  Boards  are  being  established  each 
side  is  allowed  to  name  one  member  of  the  board,  provided  such 
member  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  dispute,  and  if  the  two 
members  so  named  are  able  to  agree  on  a  third,  well  and  good, 
the  man  of  their  choice  is  made  the  chairman;  if  not,  it  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  appoint  the  chairman 
and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The 
law  has  now  been  on  the  books  for  a  little  over  three  years.  Dur- 
ing that  course  of  time  there  have  been  altogether  94  applica- 
tions to  the  government  for  boards  of  conciliation  and  investiga- 
tion ;  out  of  these  94  cases  a  strike  or  lock-out  has  been  prevented 
in  88.  In  some  cases  settlements  were  effected  while  Boards  were 
being  constituted;  in  most  cases  the  settlement  was  effected  by 
the  Boards  or  by  an  acceptance  of  their  findings.  In  the  six 
cases  in  which  the  Boards  failed  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  parties,  and  in  which  the  findings  of  the  Boards  were 
not  acceptable  to  one  of  them,  the  question  of  recognition  of 
the  union  came  up  in  some  form  or  other;  3  of  these  disputes 
concerned  coal  mines,  one  a  metalliferous  mine  and  one  a  rail- 
way. In  all  these  cases  the  main  rock  on  which  the  parties  split 
was  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  union.  So  far  as  hours, 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  concerned  the  Boards 
have  been  able  to  arrange  satisfactory  settlements. 

What  does  that  mean?  If  we  allow  for  a  few  cases  where 
workingmen  have  come  out  in  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  have  returned  to  work  once  its  provisions  have  been 
brought  to  their  attention,  it  means  that  so  far  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  concerned,  in  regard  to  large  industries  in  the 
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nature  of  public  utilities,  the  machinery  provided  has  been  such 
that  by  securing  a  compulsory  investigation  of  difficulties,  it  has 
been  effective  in  removing  the  same  without  occasioning  the  loss 
of  a  single  dollar  in  wages  or  profits  or  causing  any  discomfort 
to  the  general  public.  So  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  with 
one  small  exception  which  did  not  appreciably  affect  business 
(a  strike  of  machinists  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway),  so 
far  as  all  the  street  railways  are  concerned;  so  far  with  slight 
interruptions  as  all  the  shipping  companies  are  concerned,  so  far 
as  telegraphs  and  telephones  are  concerned ;  so  far  as  municipal 
monopolies  are  concerned,  the  Dominion  has  enjoyed  during  the 
past  three  years  complete  immunity  from  industrial  strife.  In 
coal  mines  industrial  strife  has  been  considerably  reduced,  though 
imfortunately,  not  entirely  absent.    (Applause.) 

I  say  we  have  had  this  immunity  from  industrial  strife,  and 
in  its  place  have  had  the  advantages  of  industrial  peace.  The 
bearing  of  that  upon  international  arbitrations  of  one  kind  or 
another  would  seem  to  be  apparent,  if  analogies  have  any  force 
whatever.  Surely  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  as  between  masters 
and  employes  that  some  kind  of  machinery  can  be  provided 
which  will  enable  the  parties  to  get  at  the  facts  without  resorting 
to  extreme  measures  of  force, — if  these  can  be  found  in  the  in- 
dustrial world, — ^why  can  similar  means  not  also  be  found  for 
sny  other  class  of  controversy  which  may  arise?  The  secret,  I 
think,  as  one  looks  at  it,  of  the  working  of  the  measure  in  the 
Dominion,  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  the  sudden  blow  is 
withheld,  no  one  is  taken  unexpectedly,  all  the  parties  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  differences  calmly  and  in  a  broad 
way;  passion,  prejudice,  those  elements  which  do  so  much  to 
blind  the  main  questions,  are  held  at  bay  until  the  real  issues 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  the  withholding  of  the  sudden  blow  makes  possible 
that  more  potent  force  and  influence — an  intelligently  shaped 
public  opinion.  Parties  then,  before  they  resort  to  a  struggle, 
before  they  reject  the  findings  of  an  award,  must  reflect  upon 
what  it  may  mean  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  an  intelligently 
shaped  public  opinion.  In  international  affairs,  if  some  such 
means  as  this,  or  as  that  which  has  been  suggested  here  by  this 
Conference,  could  be  devised, — is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  being  interested  in  international  peace 
as  all  the  public  of  a  single  nation  are  interested  in  industrial 
peace,  that  they  would  not  play  their  part  in  focusing  a  public 
opinion,  a  public  opinion  arising  out  of  the  views  of  many 
cotmtries,  but  based  on  one  great  common  interest  and  aim,  and 
that  that  great  force  would  not  also  play  its  part  in  helping  to 
stay  the  hand  of  an  aggressor  whose  cause  had  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  fair  and  honourable  one?     (Applause.) 
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I  will  not  say  anything  more  on  that  subject.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  just  to  reecho  a  sug- 
gestion that  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  about  a  year  ago  at 
Harvard  University.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  discussions  in  this  gathering  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  people  of  this  continent  have  an  opportunity  all 
but  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  We  have  heard  this 
morning  of  a  self-denying  ordinance,  passed  in  1817,  whereby  we 
have  been  freed  from  armaments  on  our  Great  Lakes.  We  have 
heard  later  and  at  different  times,  mention  made  of  the  several 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  between  this  countr)- 
and  Great  Britain  as  respects  boundary  differences  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  we  are,  I  believe,  nearing  a  time 
when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Conference  and  other 
like  influences,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitral  justice  is  going  to  be  forthcoming.  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  that  is  a  record  which  covers  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  on  this  continent?  We  are  about  to  conclude- 
in  1914  we  will  have  concluded — one  hundred  years  of  peace  on 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  we  have  a  boundary  line  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  miles,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  an  entire 
continent ;  and  along  the  whole  of  that  border  there  is  not  an 
armament  of  any  kind;  no  shot  has  been  fired  across  it,  no 
swords  have  been  drawn  for  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  realize  the  significance  of  that  fact 
we  will  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  see,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
this  epoch-marking  event,  the  consummation  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  will  be  commemorated  in  some  form  which  will 
strike  the  imagination  of  every  nation  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world !  (Applause.)  I  ventured  at  the  time  to  sug- 
gest that  possibly  the  two  nations  or  'the  British  Empire  and  this 
great  nation,  might  join  in  erecting  some  sort  of  international 
monument,  sublime  in  its  s)mibolism  of  brotherhood  and  love, 
that  some  place  of  great  natural  beauty  such  as  Niagara,  which 
is  known  the  world  over,  might  be  chosen  as  a  place  for  such  a 
monument;  and  as  I  have  listened  to  the  discussions  to-day,  I 
have  thought  how  on  the  base  of  that  monument  we  might  record 
the  incident  to  which  President  Eliot  has  alluded  the  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  of  1817,  and  how  on  the  sides  we  might  record  in  their 
order  the  various  international  agreements  by  which  differences 
have  been  removed  and  peace  maintained  between  the  two  peo- 
ples, and  how  at  the  summit  reference  might  be  made  to  the  arbi- 
tral court  which  is  to  be  established  at  the  Hague,  and  which  will 
settle  all  future  differences  between  the  two  peoples:  we  might 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  that  is  the  answer  of  the  new  world 
to  the  war-talk  of  the  old ;  that  here  is  the  triumph  of  democracy 
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on  a  new  continent,  for  there  is  the  answer,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  the  question  whether  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  is 
to  prepare  for  war,  or  whether  it  is  to  live  as  though  we  believed 
in  men  and  in  living  as  men  of  peace  should  live!  (Applause.) 
So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  in  concluding 
to  leave  two  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  present, 
representing  as  they  do  so  many  influences  for  peace  throughout 
this  great  Republic.  The  first  for  the  workingmen  of  this  nation, 
as  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  let  us  hope  also  of  other 
countries,  that  they  may  come  to  realize  that  their  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  international  peace  will  lie  in  the  further- 
ance of  industrial  peace ;  that  that  example,  once  set,  that  that 
sentiment  for  peace  once  established  in  a  country,  will  do  more 
than  any  other  single  force  to  restrain  government  from  involv- 
ing the  peoples  concerned  in  unnecessary  expenditures  incident 
to  war.  And  the  second  thought,  for  all  of  us  on  this  continent, 
that  wc  do  not  miss  the  significance  of  what  after  all  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  civilization  of  the  new  world,  the 
greatest  triumph  that  peace  has  known  yet  upon  earth, —  that  of 
twi>  peoples  living  side  by  side,  with  a  boundary  that  runs  across 
an  entire  continent,  living  thus  without  armaments  of  any  kind ; 
and  let  us  commemorate  that  by  the  erection  of  some  monument 
which  will  impress,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  world.  If  we  are  asked  by  what  might  we  will  safe- 
guard that  monument  from  defilement,  let  us  reply  "  By  the 
honour  of  the  nations  which  in  their  infancy  was  strong  enough 
Ui  give  us  the  victory  which  we  to-day  enjoy,  and  which,  with 
the  added  strength  of  years,  will  be  mightier  still!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  programme  of 
the  morning  is  a  gentleman  who  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  representing  our  nation  in  part  at  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference, the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler. 

THE  AGREEMENT  OF  1817  REGARDING  ARMAMENTS 
ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.   CHARLES    HENRY  BUTLER* 

My  position  at  the  Hague  was  a  very  humble  one.  I  did 
however,  have  the  honor  of  being  there  in  an  official  capacity, 
and  of  listening  to  the  debates  which  took  place  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  court,  but  in  regard  to  many  other 
interesting  subjects.  Dr.  Scott  and  the  speakers  who  preceded 
me  have  so  well  covered  everything  relating  to  the  Court  that 

(♦Mr.  Butler  spoke  durinp:  the  third  session.  His  address  is  printed 
here  because  of  its  close  relation  to  other  addresses.— £(/.) 
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although  I  believe  I  was  expected  to  speak  on  that  subject  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  into  the  discussion  a  particular 
hobby  of  mine.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself 
is  the  question  of  zone  disarmament,  especially  on  our  Great 
Lakes  under  the  arrangement  of  1817  with  Great  Britain. 

Our  Chairman  yesterday, — I  r^^et  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  give  his  very  able  address,  but  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  reading  it, — spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  way  to  resume  is  to  resume;  that  had  been  demonstrated 
successfully;  and  it  followed  that  the  way  to  li:nit  is  to  limit 
The  United  States  with  its  neighbor,  Great  Britain,  has  gone 
further  in  that  direction  than  any  other  nations,  and  we  have 
a  practical  example  of  partial  disarmament  which  can  be  used 
as  an  example  for  further  disarmament  and  which  will  be  fos- 
tered by  the  establishment  of  a  court;  for  nations  then  could 
feel  that  in  the  absence  of  armament  there  would  be  a  court 
to  which  they  could  refer  their  differences. 

This  great  example  to  which  I  refer  is  the  treaty,  or,  as  it 
is  better  known,  the  arrangement  of  1817,  for  the  limitation  of 
naval  force  on  the  boundary  lakes  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain's  American  possessions.  At  the  banning  of  the 
war  of  1812  the  United  States  had  no  navy  on  the  lakes;  but 
before  it  was  over  Perry  had  met  the  enemy  on  Lake  Erie  and 
he  was  ours;  and  in  other  battles  the  waters  of  the  lakes  had 
been  stained  with  blood  of  Englishmen  and  Americans;  the 
shores  had  reverberated  with  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  they  had 
been  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men.  On 
Christmas  eve,  1814,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded;  but 
so  long  as  those  naval  forces  were  on  the  Lakes,  and  continued 
to  sail  up  and  down,  there  was  no  assurance  of  a  continuance 
of  peace ;  so  long  as  through  the  narrow  channels,  of  the  lakes, 
vessels,  armed  to  the  teeth,  could  pass  each  other,  they  could  not 
help  exchanging  a  friendly  shot  of  salute,  at  least,  and  that 
might  at  any  moment  be  transformed  into  the  deadly  roar  of 
battle.  Men  of  both  countries  felt  this,  and  the  question  was 
how  the  conditions  could  be  changed.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  would  build  a  74  to  beat  a  British  60,  and  the  British 
would  counter  by  building  a  no,  the  increase  of  armaments 
would  have  gone  on  and  on  until  it  would  have  reached  the 
point  that  it  has  upon  the  ocean.  Neither  side  could  afford  to 
stop  unless  the  other  one  would  stop.  It  may  be  that  some- 
time or  other  we  can  limit  these  great  armaments,  and  that  we 
can  limit  them  at  once,  by  starting  in  as  we  did — ^to  resume. 
But  so  long  as  we  are  confronted  with  other  nations  building 
greater  and  larger  ships,  and  more  and  more  of  them,  that 
plan  does  not  at  present  appear,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  to  be 
practical.    In  fact,  in  this  I  stand  on  rather  the  same  platform 
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as  our  ex-President,  who  lately  emerged  from  the  wilds  of 
Africa  and  set  the  world  a-talking,  and  who,  in  his  speech  de- 
livered in  Christiania,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  endorsed,  with  all 
that  vigor  of  speech  that  he  alone  is  capable  of,  disarmament 
by  agreement  as  far  as  possible.  But  that  question  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss. 

The  same  spirit  that  actuates  the  Mohonk  conference  to-day, 
actuated  the  men  of  those  days.  They  wished  for  peace  and 
to  obtain  it  knew  that  the  menaces  of  war  must  be  stopped, 
and  that  if  the  menace  of  war  ceased,  the  chances  for  war 
would  cease  proportionately  also.  While  the  preparations  for 
war  elsewhere  might  have  to  go  on,  they  said,  "  We  will  try 
to  see  what  the  effect  of  lack  of  preparation  upon  the  lakes 
will  be."  The  agreement  was  finally  reached.  There  were  such 
men  interested  in  reaching  it  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  James 
Monroe,  Lewis  Cass,  Richard  Rush,  on  our  side,  and  Castle- 
reagh  and  Bagot  on  the  other.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  fact 
that  they  did  finally  reach  an  agreement.  That  lesson  is  that 
when  earnest  and  able  men  get  together  to  reach  a  result  it 
can  be  reached,  for  when  everyone  knows  that  a  particular 
result  should  be  reached,  the  way  is  found  to  reach  it.  I  believe 
that  when  the  proper  parties  get  together  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  international  court,  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  court  must  be  established  will  bring  with  it  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  to  sestablish  it  and  its  actual  establish- 
ment will  finally  be  consummated.     (Applause.) 

The  agreement  which  was  finally  reached  is  so  short  that  I 
shall  read  it  to  you.  Understand  that  for  more  than  ninety 
years  these  few  words  which  I  shall  read  have  controlled  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  water  territory,  which, 
were  it  not  for  this  agreement,  would  have  on  them  to-day, 
navies  as  large  as  those  that  float  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

"The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American  lakes  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  henceforth  be 
confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  each  side,  that  is, — 

**  On  Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  loo  tons  burden  and 
armed  with  one  i8-lb.  cannon; 

*•  On  the  upper  lakes  to  2  vessels,  not  exceeding  like  burden,  each 
armed  with  like  force; 

"  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel,  not  exceeding  like 
burden,  and  armed  with  like  force; 

"All  other  armed  vessels  on  those  lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dismantled, 
and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

"  If  either  party  should  be  hereafter  desirous  of  annulling  this  stipu- 
lation, and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party,  it  shall 
cease  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  such  notice. 

"  The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted  to  such  service 
as  will  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  other  party." 
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There  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  under  that  the  only  vessel- 
lumping  as  it  did,  instead  of  having  four  vessels  of  lOO  tons, 
it  had  one  of  400  tons — which  the  United  States  now  maintains 
on  the  Lakes  is  the  old  Michigan  a  vessel  built  before  tlie  Civil 
War  and  which  has  traveled  up  and  down  the  Lakes  for  over 
forty  years.  So  carefully  has  the  United  States  adhered  to 
this  agreement  that  when  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  wanted  to 
have  a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  anchored  in  front 
of  the  Exposition  grounds  as  an  exhibit,  our  government  refused 
to  allow  any  vessel  to  go  through  the  locks  for  fear  it  might 
be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of  this  treaty.  (Applause.)  The 
result,  as  those  of  us  who  were  there  remember,  was  that  a 
brick  and  mortar  battleship  was  built  on  piles  in  the  harbor 
of  Chicago  and  mounted  with  imitation  guns. 

Now  the  question  comes  up  what  good  has  that  arrangement 
ever  done?  We  will  leave  out  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
expenditure ;  we  will  leave  out  for  a  moment  all  other  questions 
and  take  simply  the  question  of  excitement,  of  menace.  On 
not  less  than  four  occasions  as  stated  in  a  report  in  regard  to 
this  arrangement  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Secretary  of  State 
Foster  to  the  President,  has  its  salutary  effect  been  shown.  In 
the  Fenian  troubles  of  the  thirties,  in  the  excitement  over  the 
case  of  McLeod  in  the  forties;  in  the  controversies  existing 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  and  Canada  during  the 
Civil  War;  in  the  momentous  excitement  that  followed  the 
Venezuelan  message  in  the  nineties,— on  all  occasions  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the 
questions  came  up  on  both  sides,  How  about  the  lakes?  There 
are  no  ships  on  the  lakes,  and  before  going  any  farther  or  taking 
any  hasty'  action  had  we  not  better  think  this  matter  over? 
And  on  each  occasion  it  was  thought  over  and  thought  over 
effectually. 

Now  why  bring  this  question  up  at  the  present  time?  Why 
talk  about  a  question  which  has  been  sleeping  for  ninety  years? 
I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  great,  wild  rush  that  this  country 
is  in  to-day, — (has  it  not  truly  been  described  as  money-mad?)— 
the  question  of  money  comes  up  in  a  different  way  from  Aat 
in  which  the  money  questions  regarding  armaments  usually 
come  up.  We  hear  in  these  conferences,  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
great  expense  of  armaments  and  the  burden  on  the  countries,  rich 
and  poor.  That  is  not  the  case  under  the  arrangement  of  1817 
— that  agreement  has  avoided  all  such  expense.  But  to-day, 
congressmen  are  beset  by  those  who  want  the  country  to  spend 
the  money  and  themselves  to  get  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent. 
Throughout  not  the  whole,  but  many  sections  of,  the  lake  coun- 
try there  is  a  desire,  that  has  been  presented  to  Congress  in  a 
concrete  and  memorialized  form,  to  do  away  with  this  agree- 
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ment,  which  saves  our  great  inland  waters  from  the  dangers 
and  the  curse  of  war  because  it  prevents  the  building  of  ships 
and  the  making  of  profits  by  the  shipyards  located  in  the  towns 
upon  their  borders.  It  has  been  explained  and  set  forth  in  detail, 
what  immense  amount  of  money  would  be  made  if  ship-builders, 
with  their  yards  on  the  lakes,  could  bid  for  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  In  1892  it  reached  rather  an  acute  form,  and 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and  various  others,  came  to  the 
government  and  said  that  this  agreement  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the  expenditure  for  the  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Senator  McMillan  came  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Detroit  people,  and  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion sent  a  delegation.  The  matter  was  referred  to  General 
Foster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  asked  by  the  President 
to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  Civil  War  had  amounted  to  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  arrangement  or  whether  it  was  still  in  force.  Secre- 
tary Foster  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement  was  still  in 
force,  and  the  bids  \vhich  had  been  made  on  vessels,  some  of 
which  were  lower  bids  and  otherwise  would  have  been  accepted, 
were  rejected  as  the  government  did  not  want  to  disturb  the 
agreement  of  1817,  if  it  was  in  force.  And  Senator  McMillan, 
after  he  had  gone  further  into  the  matter,  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  he  withdrew  his  proposition,  and  that  the 
I'nitcd  States  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  agreement  or  by  anything  tending  to  its 
abrogation.     (Applause.) 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  every  member  of  this  Confer- 
ence should  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  details  of  this  agree- 
ment; it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  comer-stone  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace;  it  should  be  as  sacred  as  any  provision  in  the  bill 
of  rights  or  as  any  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Talk  about  what  any  individual  or  corporation  might  make  by 
the  building  of  warships  on  the  Lakes  and  then  compare  those 
profits  with  the  destruction  that  those  warships  so  built  might 
bring  on  the  whole  country,  and  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
Is  there  any  question  that  our  eflForts  and  that  our  treasures 
should  be  expended  in  making  these  great  waterways  highways 
of  peaceful  commerce  instead  of  playgrounds  for  naval  vessels 
in  time  of  peace  and  battle  grounds  in  time  of  war.  As  Presi- 
dent McKinley  said  in  his  BuflFalo  speech  the  day  before  he 
received  the  fatal  bullet,  "  Let  our  ships  be  white-winged  mes- 
engers  of.  peace;  bearing  messages  of  amity  to  all  the  world." 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  give  the  whole  world  an  object  lesson 
of  what  English-speaking  nations  can  do  in  the  way  of  sacri- 
fice of  material  profits  wheufthey  want  to  do  it,  and  how  they 
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have  done  it,  for  nearly  a  century;  and  let  us  at  all  cost  main- 
tain the  arrangement  of  1817.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  No  speaker  is  more  welcome  at  this  Con- 
ference than  the  gallant  officer  who  represents  the  United  States 
Navy.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  Rear  Admiral  J.  B. 
MuRDOCK,  recently  in  command  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
and  at  present  commanding  the  Second  Division  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  NAVY  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  J.   B.    MURDOCK,   U.  S.   N. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  an  invitation  to  attend 
this  Conference,  as,  apart  from  all  benefits  accruing  as  a  member, 
I  was  enabled  to  construe  it  as  an  acknowledgment  by  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  as  Mr.  Smiley  that  an  officer  of  the  navy  is 
not  outside  the  arbitrative  fold. 

I  think  that  but  few  persons  of  intelligence  in  the  country  look 
upon  our  Army  and  our  Navy  as  desiring  war.  If  there  are 
such,  it  is  idle  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Conference  with  argu- 
ments designed  to  convince  them.  I  know  that  I  am  voicing 
the  opinion  of  my  brother  officers  in  stating  categorically  that 
the  Navy  is  for  peace,  and  for  every  legitimate  means  by  which 
it  can  be  secured  and  guaranteed.  No  sane  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  war  will  ever  look  forward  to  it  as  anything  but  a  bar- 
barous method  of  settling  disputes,  and  the  sanity  of  the  men  of 
the  Navy,  and  their  knowledge  of  what  sacrifices  war  would 
demand  from  them  personally,  render  them  glad  to  join  in  any 
civilized  substitute  for  it.  We  do  not  argue  on  the  question  of 
arbitration,  but  accept  it  implicitly.  We  are  proud  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  our  country  has  taken  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  arbitration,  and  sincerely  thankful  for  all  that  has  been  se- 
cured. We  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  second  Hague  Conference  was  a  naval  offi- 
cer— ^not  a  theorist  or  specialist  or  a  man»  out  of  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  service,  but  one  who  afterwards  commanded  our 
battle  fleet  in  its  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hampton  Roads, 
over  30,000  miles  of  cruising,  and  delivered  the  fleet  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  Fort  Monroe  in  vastly  more  efficient  condition  than  he 
received  it  ten  months  before. 

The  question  of  arbitration  has  reached  a  stage  in  which  no 
argument  is  necessary,  and  is  admitted  in  theory  by  nearly  all 
nations.  The  work  of  this  Conference  and  of  others  similar  to 
it  in  other  lands  is  mainly  to  devise  means  for  putting  the  theory 
of  arbitration  into  practice.    This  problem  is  filled  with  difficul- 
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ties  arising  from  the  different  mental,  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  nations  it  is  sought  to  bring  together.  The 
diversity  of  racial  temperaments  alone  is  enough  to  render  har- 
mony almost  unattainable.  Only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
we  learned  to  place  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican peoples  inhabiting  most  of  our  continent,  and  only  recently 
have  they  come  to  rely  on  our  good  faith  in  diplomacy. 

With  us,  the  movement  for  peace  by  arbitration  is  a  moral 
movement,  recalling  the  old  anti-slavery  movement  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  It  appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country  as  to  have  almost  become  incorporated  in  our  national 
policy.  We  may  safely  say  that  in  case  of  dispute  arising  be- 
tween ourselves  and  any  other  nation  we  will  always  endeavor 
to  obtain  arbitration.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  advocacy  of  this  principle  we  are  unquestionably  in 
the  lead.  The  declaration  of  President  Taft  that  even  questions 
of  national  honor  should  be  arbitrated  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
ground  taken  by  any  other  power.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on 
the  same  occasion  when  the  President  made  this  statement,  the 
ambassador  of  a  powerful  military  nation  said  that  arbitration 
could  not  be  accepted  when  national  honor  or  national  interests 
were  involved.     These  two  platforms  are  widely  separated. 

It  is  presumptuous  for  a  naval  officer  to  advance  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  an  arbitral  court  or  of  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  presence  of  the  many  eminent  jurists  who  have  addressed 
this  Conference,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  invite  attention  to 
this  important  matter  of  the  treatment  of  questions  involving 
national  honor.  It  is  evident  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  the 
usefulness  of  an  arbitral  court  will  be  greatly  diminished  with 
every  exception  to  its  jurisdiction.  Successful  arbitration  de- 
^aiids  that  there  shall  be  no  such  exceptions.  A  nation  con- 
siders itself  the  guardian  of  its  own  honor,  and  the  only  judge 
of  its  violation.  So  two  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  years 
ago,  did  the  individual  gentleman  act  as  he  saw  fit  whenever  in 
his  own  opinion  his  personal  honor  was  concerned.  The  growth 
of  public  sentiment  in  various  ways  has  so  modified  the  old 
custom  of  the  duel,  that  whereas  a  gentleman  once  thought  his 
honor  tarnished  by  an  insult  offered  him,  the  gentleman  of  to-day 
holds  that  in  honor  to  himself  he  cannot  offer  an  uncalled-for 
insult.  It  is  possible  some  similar  change  may  gradually  be 
eflFected  in  international  relations  and  that  the  question  of  national 
honor,  which  may  be  too  often  raised  when  considerations  of 
justice  will  not  apply,  will  no  longer  be  advanced  as  a  reason 
for  declining  arbitration.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  dis- 
putes between  the  States  of  our  Union,  in  matters  which  would 
inevitably  raise  the  point  of  national  honor  if  the  states  were 
independent  nations,  are  decided  in  our  Supreme  Court  on  no 
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other  grounds  than  those  of  justice  and  law.  Logically,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  questions  of  honor  between  nations 
should  not  be  settled  by  a  properly  constituted  court,  than  that 
similar  questions  between  the  States  of  our  Union  should  not 
be  judicially  settled.  As  for  conflicting  interests,  there  is  no 
better'  way  in  the  absence  of  binding  law  between  nations  by 
which  they  can  be  settled,  than  by  equity,  and  no  way  in  which 
equity  can  be  so  well  determined  as  by  a  court. 

In  this  year,  1910,  we  are  still  far  from  the  solution  of  such 
problems,  although  the  promise  of  solution  is  brighter  than  ever 
before.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  even  yet  on  solid  ground.  Many  Governments  with 
whom  questions  might  arise  are  not  so  subject  as  our  own  to 
the  moral  influences  of  their  people,  and  as  already  stated,  in 
none  are  these  influences  so  aroused.  The  nations  &f  Europe 
are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  their  history  for  cen- 
turies is  full  of  mutual  injustice,  oppression  and  war.  Their 
ruling  classes  are  largely  imbued  with  principles  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  which  are  at  wide  variance  witli 
the  spirit  of  arbitration,  and  they  cannot  accept  it  as  naturally 
as  ourselves.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  peace,  just  as  it  does  to 
make  a  quarrel.  If  both  parties  are  desirous  of  peace,  arbitra- 
tion is  easy.  If  one  is  indiflferent  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
arbitration  becomes  difficult.  If  both  are  not  indisposed  to  war, 
the  settlement  by  arbitration  may  be  impossible.  The  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  and  even 
allowing  for  the  development  of  public  opinion  since  that  time, 
it  is  not  wise  to  say  that  national  rivalries  and  resulting  jeal- 
ousies cannot  reproduce  the  same  conditions  in  the  future.  In 
the  present  stage  of  the  world,  we  of  the  Navy  claim,  and  I 
believe  with  justice,  that  the  endeavors  of  the  United  States 
to  obtain  arbitration  in  any  case  will  be  the  more  successful 
because  we  are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  that  means  alone  for 
obtaining  peace. 

Naval  officers  and  diplomats  possess  the  privilege  of  viewing 
the  United  States  from  the  outside,  and  of  seeing  ourselves  to 
a  certain  extent  as  others  see  us.  As  thus  observed,  it  may 
be  ascertained  that  our  country  is  not  generally  popular  among 
the  nations.  Our  treatment  of  other  peoples  is  too  patronizing, 
frequently  bordering  on  condescension  or  even  contempt.  Our 
opinion  of  ourselves  and  our  institutions  is  too  good  to  permit 
us  to  cultivate  admiration  of  others.  For  a  people  of  composite 
race,  we  are  wonderfully  intolerant  of  all  variations  from  our 
own  standards  and  careless  in  our  criticisms  of  all  outsiders. 
Our  press  ns  uncensored  and  uncontrolled,  and  anything  will  be 
widely  published  that  savors  of  sensationalism.  We  may  rely 
implicitly  on  the  publication  of  any  unpleasant  features  of  our 
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international  relations,  and  frequently  on  the  wide  circulation 
of  international  incidents  which  should  be  treated  as  confidential. 
In  these  \arious  ways  we  are  continually  liablp  to  give  offense 
to  other  nations  having  more  decorous  methods  of  procedure. 
If  our  action  is  resented,  it  may  be  repeated  and  even  intensi- 
fied, and  it  is  easy  to  allow  a  comparatively  insignificant  incident 
to  assume  serious  proportions.  Frequent  recurrence  of  small 
difficulties  may  gradually  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
dislike  or  distrust  which  augurs  ill  for  our  diplomatic  relations. 
Arbitration  cannot  remove  mutual  national  distrust,  antipathy 
and  hate,  and  although  special  disputes  arising  therefrom  may 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  it  is  only  surface  treatment,  the  canker- 
ing sore  remaining  untouched  and  unhealed.  The  prevention  of 
cases  arising  for  arbitration  by  the  adoption  of  international 
cordiality  and  courtesy  is  far  better  than  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes which  might  have  been  avoided.     (Applause.) 

I  hope  I  may  not  have  failed  to  assure  you  that  our  national 
armed  forces  are  not  bellicose.  It  is  certainly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  soldier  serving  the  nation  is  inherently  of  a 
different  disposition  from  a  militiaman  serving  a  state.  As 
he  gives  all  his  time  to  his  work,  he  should  be  a  better  soldier, 
but  "  a  man's  a  man  for  all  that."  The  police  force  of  our  cities 
is  permanent  in  its  nature,  but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  its  mem- 
bers as  anything  but  conservers  of  peace  and  maintainers  of  law. 
And  yet  many  most  worthy  persons,  who  rely  on  the  police  to 
preserve  order  around  their  homes,  and  protect  them  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  members  have  been  reared  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  brought  up  .to  obey  the  same  laws,  seem  to 
think  if  the  nation  is  involved  in  disputes  with  foreign  peoples 
of  widely  different  political  and  moral  systems  and  of  radically 
different  temperaments,  that  force  is  wrong  and  moral  prin- 
ciples alone  should  rule. 

Many  allusions  have  been  made  on  this  floor  to  the  cost  of 
the  Navy.  It  is  unquestionably  expensive.  The  American  citi- 
zen and  the  American  government  possess  the  undisputed  privi- 
lege of  paying  more  for  anything  they  desire  than  any  other 
people  on  earth.  (Laughter.)  If  the  United  States  wishes  a 
navy,  as  it  apparently  does,  it  must  face  this  proposition  of 
cost.  The  necessity  of  expending  the  national  funds  wisely  is 
unquestioned,  but  they  can  be  used  only  for  national  uses.  In- 
teresting speculations  are  frequently  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
good  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  money  now 
devoted  to  battleship  construction,  and  the  number  might  be 
amplified  indefinitely  by  the  addition  of  any  end  that  any  one 
might  wish  to  furtfier.  An  insuperable  objection  is  that  the 
bettering  of  educational  methods,  the  caring  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  conquering  of  disease,  the  relief  of  congested  popu- 
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lation  and  other  similar  work  for  the  general  benefit  of  mart- 
kind  are  not  generally  considered  as  legitimate  subjects  for 
national  expenditure,  and  such  action  might  even  be  considered 
unconstitutional.  Theory  shows  that  much  good  might  be  done 
by  other  uses  of  money  now  expended  on  battleships,  but  what 
is  the  practice?  The  Army  appropriation  Bill  was  cut  down 
six  millions  this  year,  and  a  like  reduction  made  on  the  Naval 
appropriation, — a  total  of  twelve  millions  diverted  from  mili- 
tarism, and  presumably  available  for  the  betterment  of  the  sick, 
the  weary,  the  destitute  and  the  ignorant.  But,  sad  to  say,  the 
presence  of  this  saving  has  apparently  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  impose  on  the  country  a  River  and  Harbor  bill  of  fifty- 
two  millions,  twenty-six  passed  by  the  lesser  house  of  Congress, 
amid  the  cheers  of  its  members,  and  twenty-six  more  added  in 
the  upper  house  against  the  protest  of  the  Senator  having 
charge  of  the  bill.  If  the  appropriations  for  the  national  defense 
were  reduced  in  order  to  promote  the  national  welfare  by  the 
'doing  of  many  of  the  good  deeds  proposed  in  this  Conference, 
we  of  the  Navy  would  make  no  criticism ;  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  our  deficient  education  at  Annapolis  that  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  the  hour  of  the  country's  danger,  a  battleship  is  a  better 
asset  than  a  post  office,  and  the  command  of  the  sea  a  more 
desirable  acquisition  than  the  control  of  a  dredged  channel  in 
a  creek  in  New  Jersey.     (Applause.)       • 

It  is  said  the  Navy  inculcates  the  growth  of  militarism.  If 
this  term  is  used  in  referring  to  the  influence  of  a  military 
element  upon  our  national  policy,  we  deny  it.  There  is  no  body 
of  men  in  the  country  to-day  in  better  touch  with  the  broad 
spirit  of  our  American  institutions  than  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy.  Our  militarism  is  confined  to  our  own  sphere.  We 
must  conduct  our  own  service  as  a  military  entity,  or  sec  it 
lack  the  efficiency  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand.  A  battle- 
ship cannot  be  conducted  on  the  town  meeting  principle.  Every- 
where the  wholesome  pressure  of  discipline  must  be  felt,  or  the 
desired  effect  cannot  be  gained.  The  men  of  our  navy  are  not 
treated  harshly,  nor  are  they  even  unnecessarily  restricted.  The 
basis  of  their  training  is  obedience,  but  with  this  is  carefully 
maintained  the  cultivation  of  individuality  within  the  limits  in 
which  it  can  be  utilized.  In  this  respect  the  American  Navy 
differs  from  all  others  in  the  world,  and  this  training  makes 
the  American  blue-jacket  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  every 
battleship  seaman  in  the  world.  This  is  our  militarism  and  we 
are  proud  of  it. 

The  Navy  primarily  exists  for  war,  and  as  modem  wars 
come  unexpectedly  and  are  waged  quickly,  continual  readiness 
is  the  only  measure  of  efficiency.  If  we  took  the  money  the 
nation  has  lavished  on  the  Navy  and  did  not  endeavor  by  every 
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means  in  our  power  to  produce  an  instrument  fit  for  war  if 
war  should  come,  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty.  We  must 
be  military  or  useless. 

My  object  in  what  I  have  said  is  simply  to  bring  to  your 
notice  our  conviction  that  the  existence  of  our  armed  national 
forces  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  overwhelming  national  desire 
for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  is  acting 
in  harmony  with  it.  Arbitration  has  no  warmer  supporters  than 
in  our  ranks.  We  believe  in  it  absolutely,  and  in  exhausting 
every  effort  in  every  case  to  obtain  it.  We  believe  the  existence 
.  of  our  navy  in  its  present  strength  and  efficiency  is  helpful  to 
the  cause  of  arbitration.  We  know  it  will  be  helpful  if  arbitra- 
tion should  unfortunately  fail.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
a  distinguished  representative  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
In  presenting  the  speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  to  point  out  that  his 
own  career  illustrates  what  large  use  the  American  people  have 
made  of  their  army  officers  in  works  of  administration  and 
civilization,  owing  to  the  fortunate  absence  of  war.  Those  who 
remember  the  history  of  the  pacification  and  upbuilding  of  Cuba 
will  remember  the  part  played  by  General  Dudley  in  providing 
that  Island  with  a  code  of  administrative  law  and  procedure. 
I  present  Brig.-General  Edgar  S.  Dudley. 

THE  ARMY  AS  A  FACTOR  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  EDGAR  S.  DUDLEY,    U.   S.   A. 

President  Butler  said  very  truly  in  his  opening  address  that 
the  world's  greatest  soldiers  of  modem  times  are  advocates  of 
peace  as  against  war.  I  can  add  to  that  that  the  Army,  as 
well  as  the  Navy,  stands  for  peace  and  not  for  war.  That  man 
is  most  anxious  for  peace  who  has  had  experience  with  the 
horrors  of  war. 

And  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Army  does  not  declare  war ; 
that  it  is  done  by  a  political  branch  of  the  government — ^by  Con- 
gress— ^your  representatives — the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  When  your  representatives  do  declare  war, 
it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  individual  lives,  if  necessary,  to  conquer  peace. 

I  may  say  for  those  who  declare  war,  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  inherent  principle  in  the  nations  as  among  individuals, 
which  requires  a  constant  conflict  for  purification  and  develop- 
ment. I  believe  there  is  a  Power  higher  than  that  of  politicians 
that  controls  the  destiny  of  nations. 

But  for  the  American  Revolution  we  would  not  have  the  froe 
American  Republic  of  to-day. 
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The  Civil  War  not  only  freed  the  slave,  but  brought  into  con- 
tact the  men  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  gave  them 
a  knowledge  of  its  resources,  made  evident  the  necessity  for 
closer  relations,  and  brought  about  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  and  our  telegraph  lines;  and  without  it  we  would  not 
be  the  great  nation  we  now  are. 

The  Spanish- American  war  has  developed  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  more  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  the 
past  twelve  years  than  Spain  had,  or  would  have,  accomplished 
in  centuries  under  its  regime.  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
May,  under  the  head  of  "  Cuba's  Educational  Vicissitudes,"  you 
may  see  something  of  what  the  Army  did  for  education  in  Cuba, 
in  addition  to  what  it  taught  of  the  principles  of  self-government. 

It  would  stir  your  hearts  to  go  to  Porto  Rico  and  see  there 
the  cleanly  clad  children  learning  our  language  in  the. schools, 
singing  our  songs,  and  compare  them  with  the  ignorant,  naked 
and  dirty  children  of  the  past 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Philippines  will  tell  you  of  the 
great  educational  system  there,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
it  originated  with  die  Army.  When  we  turned  over  the  estab- 
lished government  to  the  civil  authority,  there  were  a  thousand 
soldiers  on  duty  as  school  teachers — a  thousand  missionaries  of 
Christian  civilization — in  places  which  otherwise  never  could 
have  been  reached. 

The  Army  of  to-day  is  composed  of  American  citizens.  They 
are  men  who  are  loyal  to  liberty  and  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment; they  are  the  product  of  Christian  civilization.  You 
may  look  in  the  Century  magazine  for  May  and  there  you  will 
see  it  stated  that  there  are  260  of  the  cadets  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  who  are  studying  the  Bible. 
In  September  last  I  knew  the  exact  number,  and  also  tiiat,  at 
that  time,  out  of  415  cadets  present,  about  400  were  active  or 
associate  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Where  will  you  find  in  any  public  instituticMi  a  greater  or  better 
record  than  that? 

The  American  Army  of  to-day  i§  the  instrument  of  peace  and 
not  of  war.  It  is  the  advance  guard  of  Christian  civilization 
which  brings  to  every  nation,  and  to  all  people,  peace. 

Our  flag  is  the  emblem  of  liberty,  of  religious  freedom  and 
toleration,  of  Christianity,  and  I  bdieve  its  going  forward  is 
but  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  the  Gospd  of  Peace 
shall  be  carried  to  all  nations,  even  to  the  distant  isles  of  tiie  sea ; 
that  they  who  bear  it  are  doing  so  in  the  performance  of  a  God- 
given  duty  and  in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  and  we,  as 
advocates  of  peace,  should  cheer  them  on  in  their  march  to  duty 
with  the  words  of  the  battle  song,  **  Onward  Christian  soldiers." 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  needs  no  introduction  as 
a  publicist  and  a  journalist ;  I  therefore  present  him  as  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  St. 
Clair  McKelway. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CONSERVATIVE  WORK  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ST.   CLAIR  MCKELWAY 

The  present  situation  and  our  discussions  seem  to  me  to  sug- 
gest so  much  Scripture  as  all  of  us  can  endorse  without  prejudice 
to  old  truth  or  to  new  theology.  It  is  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion :  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  He  will  wiait 
for  the  gradual  pace  of  intelligences  slower  than  his  own.  He 
will  not  forge  ahead  of  them  before  they  are  ready  to  march 
beside  him  or  close  behind  him.  He  will  make  allowances.  He 
will  curb  his  own  impulses.  He  will  gain  force  by  fellowship, 
for  he  will  find  in  fellowship  more  efficiency  than  would  come 
to  him  from  the  egotistic  exultation  of  going  the  path  alone,  as 
proud  of  his  dedication  to  solitariness  and  to  singularity  as  he 
is  to  conscience  and  duty.  The  essence  of  impatience  is  egotism. 
The  infirmity  of  egotism  is  intolerance.  The  trend  of  intolerance 
is  toward  injustice.  The  misfortune  of  such  injustice  toward 
the  mass  of  humanity  is  that  its  victims,  or  orators  or  exponents 
come  to  be  regarded  as  fanatics,  or  cranks,  not  as  apostles,  or 
prophets,  or  pioneers.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
He  can  wait.  He  will  not  have  to  wait  long.  He  need  only 
wait  just  long  enough  for  the  orderly  gestation  of  his  revelation 
by  the  digestive  and  assimilative  intelligence  of  the  sane,  up- 
right, practical  and  rounded  minds  of  good  men  and  good 
women.  They  gravitate  to  his  side  when  they  and  events  are 
ready  to  give  the  victory  to  that  side,  and  not  before.  When 
they  gravitate  there,  the  side  prevails,  and  not  sooner. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  young  will  ever  learn  from  the 
older,  except  by  the  fact  of  themselves  becoming  older,  but  from 
some  instances  they  should.  Grant  was  a  young  man  when  he 
voted  for  Buchanan  against  Fremont,  on  the  ground  that  Fre- 
mont's election  would  be  that  of  an  incapable  man  by  an  unready 
North,  in  a  Civil  War  that  would  certainly  result,  a  war  in  which 
a  prepared  South  would  have  its  way  for  slavery  against  free- 
dom. Lincoln  was  wise  and  not  old  when  he  withstood  Sumner, 
Wade,  Phillips  and  Garrison,  and  withstood  them  until  the 
North,  and  not  a  few  in  the  border  states,  were  ready  to  make 
liberty  and  union  one  and  inseparable,  as  Webster  foresaw  and 
foresaid  they  would  and  should  be.  And  Lincoln  was  wise,  and 
not  old,  when  he  questioned  whether  emancipation  should  at 
once  coincide  with  suffrag,e  for  the  unfitted  who  were  eman- 
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cipated.  Time  has  vindicated  Grant,  Webster  and  Lincoln, 
though  those  who  heatedly  denounced  them  have  added  diatribes 
against  them  to  oratory  and  to  poetry  which  augment  the  effluvia 
rather  than  the  fame  of  literature. 

The  word  I  counsel  from  a  table  land  of  time  between  age  and 
old  age  is  Moderation.  Let  us  welcome  the  Arbitral  World 
Tribunal,  but  not  too  scornfully  regard  the  Hague  Tribunal,  for 
which  we  long  worked  and  which  we  have  gladly  hailed.  Let 
us  hold  to  the  tribunal  we  gained  and  labor  for  the  one  we  will 
be  glad  to  hail,  when  attained.  And  let  us  not  be  too  swift  to 
counsel  universal  and  immediate  disarmament,  until  we  realize 
how  militarism  keeps  the  peace,  by. mutual  fears  and  mutual 
tension,  while  Mohonk  Conferences  are  giving  to  arbitration  be- 
tween states  the  spiritual  force  that  permeates  the  whole  level 
of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence.  I  can  be  on  with  the  new  love, 
but  need  not  be  off  with  the  old.  The  Arbitral  Tribunal  and 
the  Hague  Tribunal  can  both  be  cherished  without  the  imputa- 
tion to  us  of  moral  or  civil  bigamy.  There  has  been  here  to-day 
a  suggestion  of  contempt  for  the  Hague  Tribunal  because  it  is 
slow,  deliberate  and  difficult  to  constitute.  In  that  may  not  be 
demerit.  A  slow  lawsuit  is  a  veto  on  a  haste  for  war.  A 
deliberate  trial  is  a  surety  of  careful  procedure.  A  court  con- 
stituted with  difficulty  is  constituted  with  care  and  is  likely  to 
act  wisely  and,  as  it  were,  impersonally.  Procrastination  is  the 
best  policy,  when  it  makes  for  peace.  Those  who  think  that 
"  a  ready  made  and  always  ready "  arbitral  world  court  will 
assure  ideal  results  forget  the  fondness  of  nations  for  contro- 
versies. They  overdo  their  conceptions  of  jurists  as  impersonal- 
ized  automatons  and  they  do  not  remember  that  an  alacrity  for 
trials  characterizes  courts  at  times  as  truly  as  an  alacrity  for 
litigation  itself  characterizes  parties,  whether  they  are  nations 
or  persons.  The  millenium  will  not  come  so  long  as  a  court 
or  a  lawyer  can  encourage  a  suit  to  stay  it  by  an  injunction 
that  will  show  cause  why  it  should  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

A  change  in  the  hearts  of  men  must  precede  and  can  alone 
vitalize  for  peace  courts  and  processes  that  judicially  embody 
and  encourage  the  similitude  of  war.  Better,  however,  the 
similitude  than  the  reality.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste."     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 
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RACIAL  ADJUSTMENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  WORLD 

PEACE 

.     ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.   C.    MITCHEl-L 

One  Sunday  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  worshiping  in  St. 
Giles's  historic  church  in  Edinborough.  Of  course  my  own  mind 
was  full  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place  there,  the  signing 
of  the  covenant,  the  hurling  of  the  famous  stool  by  Jenny 
Geddes,  and  all  those  things.  The  venerable  minister  devoted 
about  a  third  of  his  prayer  to  America,  and  it  warmed  one 
American's  heart  to  hear  the  expressions  of  endearment  that  he 
used ;  and  he  closed  his  prayer  with  this  sentence — "  God  grant 
that  America,  as  she  is  eminent  in  position,  so  may  she  ever 
continue  to  be  in  moral  power." 

We  have  witnessed  to-day  the  partial  fulfilment  of  that  prayer, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  impulse  of  this  Conference  and  to  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott.  It  is  indeed  heartening  to  us  to 
experience  that  fine  expression  of  the  conscience  of  our  count^y^ 
"America  is  something  more  than  so  many  millions  of  square 
miles,  so  many  millions  of  population ;  America  is  a  great  idea 
in  process  of  realization."  That  idea,  in  my  opinion,  can  best 
be  expressed  by  the  one  word  humanity, — a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood. 

I  notice  that  it  is  usual  with  all  the  speakers  in  this  Confer- 
ence to  bring  you  a  message  out  of  their  own  deep  experiences. 
You  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  speak  just  a  moment  upon 
racial  adjustment  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  peace. 

You  have  no  doubt  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  negro  as 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  American  destiny.  You  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  the  one  failure  of  our  democracy  is  in  the 
South.  You  have  been  wont  to  see  there  only  slavery,  war, 
reconstruction,  political  isolation,  demagogis*T»,  peonage,  lynch- 
ing. I  am  not  here  to  deny  those  facts;  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  prophetic  view  of  that  long  series  of  events  which  you  and 
I  (leaving  out  of  account  for  the  moment  some  of  the  stubborn 
details  of  life)  may  vtry  well  at  this  hallowed  spot  try  to  catch. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there 
came  to  my  study  a  Finn  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
resisting  the  atteinpts  of  Russia  to  absorb  Finland,  and  to  abolish 
its  free  institutions.  He  told  me  how  he  and  his  compatriots 
had,  in  the  spirit  of  nationality,  withstood  the  aggressions  of 
Russia.  But  they  had  failed.  The  free  constitution  of  his 
country  had  been  ruthlessly  struck  down.  Nationality  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  He 
had  been  driven  into  exile  and  had  lived  in  England  for  two 
years.     In  his  failure  and  despair  he  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
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spirit  of  internationalism  as  the  only  means  of  righting  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.  He  had  been  forced  to  believe  that  only  the 
sense  of  international  justice  could  win  back  for  his  Finnish 
people  their  political  freedom.  As  a  result  he  had  become  a 
champion  of  internationalism,  trusting  to  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  and  universal  justice  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  country. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ideal  he  had  come  to  the  South  to  study 
the  problem  of  racial  adjustment  as  it  appeared  there  in  its 
di^-est  form.  He,  too,  had  pipped  the  shell  of  race  and  nation 
and  grounded  his  hopes  on  the  growth  of  human  sympathy  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  desires  for  his  native  land.  May  we  not 
find  in  the  experience  of  that  young  Finn  a  prophecy  as  to  the 
ireaning  of  racial  adjustment  the  world  around?  Are  we  not 
witnessing  in  this  trying  process  the  growth  of  sympathy  and 
the  idea  of  humanity  that  is  the  pledge  of  internationalism, 
bringing  not  only  peace,  but  inspiring  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  each  race  in  the  highest  devdopnient  of  all  mankind? 

Certainly  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  it  was  at 
least  in  part  due  to  this  sense  of  international  justice  that  Russia 
soon  thereafter  saw  fit  to  restore  the  free  constitution  of  Finland. 
While  the  defeat  of  her  armies  in  the  East  may  have  been  the 
prompting  motive  for  that  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  sense  of 
international  justice  had  something  to  do  with  her  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  absorbed  Finns. 

I  believe  we  can  find  a  prophecy  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
deepest  desires  in  the  crucial  process  of  racial  adjustment.  Euro- 
pean peoples  dwelt  for  more  than  a  millenium  upon  that  western 
projection  into  the  Atlantic,  and  they  progressed  on  that  bright 
spot  by  interacting  forces.  Then,  about  the  time  of  Columbus, 
there  was  a  dispersion  of  the  nations,  and  these  highly  civilized 
peoples  were  thrown  upon  all  the  continents  and  islands,  and 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  different,  if  I  may  not  say 
backward,  races.  It  is  one  problem  the  world  around,  and  the 
South  is  merely  placed  at  the  bloody  angle  in  that  far-flung 
battle  line.  If  we  can  work  out  any  tolerable  solution  as  regards 
racial  adjustment,  we  will  make  no  small  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  idea  of 
humanity,  that  sympathy  that  rises  above  race  and  rises  above 
nation,  and  embraces  mankind.     (Applause.) 

The  question  which  our  President  asked  so  often  in  his  ad- 
dress— "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — comes  home  scarchingly 
to  the  heart  of  a  Southern  man  as  I  believe  in  no  other  portion 
of  Christendom ;  and  as  a  result  of  being  thrown  back  on  the 
elemental  realities  of  life  he  comes  to  know  something  of  the 
necessity  of  living  in  accord  with  people  that  are  utterly  alien  as 
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regards  character,  culture,  and  even  color.  We  have  had  many 
references  here  to  the  need  of  "  a  moral  equivalent  of  war,"  to 
use  Professor  James's  happy  phrase,  and  Professor  Clark  has 
pointed  out  some  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtues 
in  every-day  tasks.  But  you  take  the  county  in  Mississippi 
which  I  have  known  from  boyhood,  where  there  are  45,000 
negroes  and  5,000  white  people,  and,  moreover,  those  5,000  white 
people,  blood  of  my  blood  and  bone  of  my  bone,  congregated 
chiefly  in  the  towns.  In  some  of  the  outlying  country  districts 
there  are  five  white  men  to  ninety-five  negroes.  Could  there  be 
a  greater  challenge  to  all  of  those  heroic  virtues  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  war,  than  the  duty  resting  upon 
these  men  to  furnish  initiative  in  civilization, — to  man  schools 
and  churches,  to  officer  the  labor,  to  project  Social  ideals,  and  to 
conserve  what  it  has  cost  milleniums  of  human  effort  to  achieve 
and  what  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  inherited?  These,  I  say,  are 
some  of  the  hard  problems  connected  with  racial  adjustment. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  dwell  upon  them — they  are  familiar  to 
us.  That  is,  the  human  view  is  familiar.  My  object,  rather, 
is  to  tell  you  there  is  a  divine  view.  I  have  a  friend  who  says 
he  always  spells  disappointment  with  an  H.  The  South  has 
heard  that  message,  and  we  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  racial 
issue  is  His-appointment.  We  are  coming  to  hear  that  message 
which  the  apostle  on  the  housetop  at  Joppa  heard :  "  God  has 
showed  me  that  I  should  call  no  man  common  " ;  that  God  is  no 
more  a  respecter  of  races  than  he  is  of  persons ;  and  that  we  are 
to  embrace  even  the  lowliest  of  our  fellowmen  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  try  to  advance  together.  You  know 
old  Jacob  in  the  famine,  when  his  sons  returned  from  Egypt 
and  reported  that  one  had  been  kept  in  prison  and  the  youngest 
must  be  brought  to  the  haughty  ruler  yonder,  exclaimed,  in  the 
agony  of  his  soul,  "All  these  things  are  against  me ! "  Well, 
the  South  thought  that  once;  but  the  veil  is  being  pulled  aside. 
The  divine  hand  did  it.  The  patriarch  came  to  see  that  Joseph 
was  not  dead,  but  the  ruler  of  an  influential  country;  that  all 
of  that  train  of  events  might  very  well  have  been  summarized 
by  Jacob,  had  he  enjoyed  the  divine  view,  as  things  working 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  that  love 
progress,  to  them  that  love  their  fellowmen. 

I  want  to  record  in  this  presence  that  I  believe,  in  the  high 
judgment  of  the  South,  there  is  practically  agreement  as  to  this 
prophetic  view.  There  are  two  tests  of  strength:  one  is  to 
see  how  much  you  can  push  down;  and  another  is  to  see  how 
much  you  can  pull  up.  It  is  the  second  view  that  now  prevails, 
— ^not  in  its  entirety,  not  so  far  as  we  could  wish.  "  Nature, 
red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  evolves  the  many  beautiful  and  benign 
things  we  see  about  us,  and  while  in  this  crucial  process  of  racial 
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adjustment  there  are  jars  and  frictions  which  we  all  deeply 
deplore,  yet  the  outcome  will  be  beneficial  in  keeping  with  a 
divine  purpose. 

That  man  that  was  born  blind,  upon  whom  the  disciples 
stumbled  and  put  the  query  to  the  Alaster, — ^"Who  did  sin  — 
this  man  or  his  parents — that  he  should  be  bom  blind?"  is 
typical  of  the  view  we  once  took  of  the  whole  question  of  racial 
adjustment — the  question  of  the  African  in  the  South.  Taking 
the  guilt  for  granted,  we  were  endeavoring  to  fix  the  origin  of 
the  sin  of  slavery  speculatively.  Who  did  sin, — the  slave-catcher, 
the  slave  trader,  the  planter,  the  abolitionist,  or  the  fire-eater— 
who  did  sin  ?  How  contrary  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  ?  "  Neither 
did  this  man  sin  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him."  The  South  is  coming  to 
embrace  that  view,  that  the  presence  of  the  negro  here  is,  not 
an  accident,  but  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  bringing  tliat 
race  into  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  those  blessings  which  the 
eflFort  for  ages  and  ages  on  the  part  of  Europeans  has  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving. 

So  I  regard  the  work  of  racial  adjustment  in  the  South  as 
contributing  ultimately  in  no  small  degree  to  the  development 
of  that  idea  of  humanity,  that  sense  of  human  brotherhood, 
that  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  struggle  for  a  better  and  nobler 
life;  and,  therefore,  as  a  structural  factor  in  the  progress  of 
the  great  cause  which  we  have  here  at  heart. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Black,  until  recently  of  Scotland  and  now  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

AMERICA'S  OPPORTUNITY  AND  DUTY 

REMARKS  OF  REV.   HUGH   BLACK 

I  suppose  the  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  a  gathering  like 
this  represents  mostly  the  academic  point  of  view ;  that  we  look 
upon  the  situation  too  much  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  logic 
or  pure  sentiment.  Perhaps  there  is  that  danger,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  this  is,  after  all,  a  picked  body  of  men  and  women, 
brought  to  a  delightful  spot  of  seclusion  from  the  fret  and  fever 
of  the  world.  Yet  that  very  elciient  of  remoteness  suggests 
the  possibilities  of  this  whole  movement  in  America.  In  that 
respect,  America  is  favored  with  a  great  opportunity.  One  feels 
in  coming  from  Europe  to  live  in  this  country  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  optimism  here  is  due  to  some  of  that  remoteness.  It  is 
a  delightful  thing  and  there  isn't  anything  more  charming  to  a 
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European  than  to  come  in  touch  with  the  magnificent  optimism 
of  American  life.  The  farther  West  you  go,  the  n-ore  you  feel 
it;  it  blows  like  a  great  breath  from  the  great  prairies.  Every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  right,  one  need  not  be  afraid  of  anything 
— ^the  future  of  the  country,  the  future  of  business,  the  future 
of  an)rthing.  One  feels,  too,  that  it  is  sometimes  an  unintelligent 
optimism,  and.it  is  partly  because  you  have  not  been  brought 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  older  countries,  with  those  things  that 
make  you  stand,  as  it  were,  with  your  bare  feet  upon  the  bare 
earth.  That  is  to  say,  the  optimism  which  is  so  delightful  we 
cannot  assume  will  always  remain.  Progress  does  not  grind 
itself  out  automatically  here  or  anywhere  else,  and  we  have  got 
to  look  upon  this  remoteness  of  America  as  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  America,  for  it  means  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  m  the 
world  for  America  to  touch  this  question  and  to  lead  in  it,  as  com- 
pared with  any  power  in  Europe.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  both 
countries  knows  what  that  means.  It  is  "  up  to  you,"  and  it  will 
be  almost  a  disgrace  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  lead  in  this  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  tremendous  chance  that  organizations  like  this 
have — ^not  only  of  forming  public  opinion  in  America,  but  the 
chance  of  forming  and  leading  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
on  this  whole  question. 

This  question  of  remoteness  has  two  sides.  There  are  theorists 
and  sentimentalists  on  both  sides,  and  both  are  often  forgotten. 
Of  all  the  wild  and  real  sentimentalists,  the  wildest  and  most 
real  to  my  mind  is  the  man  who  believes  that  war,  as  the  world 
has  known  it,  is  an  eternal  necessity,  and  that  progress  demands 
this  ancient  struggle,  that  the  development  of  the  race  depends 
upon  it  for  movement  upward  and  for  the  manly  virtues.  Back 
of  that  strange  sentimentalism,  of  course,  there  is  the  great 
truth  that  development  does  come  through  struggle,  and  that 
strength  comes  through  the  strain,  as  you  cannot  grow  an  oak 
in  a  hothouse.  But  the  mistake  so  commonly  made  from  that 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  is  this  strange  one, — the  omission 
to  realize  that  the  profoundest  progress  in  the  world  has  not 
come  by  the  struggle  of  man  against  man,  but  by  the  struggle 
for  the  higher  life  of  man;  as  if,  when  all  our  highest  dreams 
are  realized  there  would  not  be  many  an  opportunity  for  all 
man's  fighting  ability  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him,  in  the 
development  of  the  private  virtues  of  his  life,  in  getting  his 
foot  and  keeping  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  beast  within 
himself,  in  developing  the  social  virtues,  in  seeking  to  turn  the 
desert  of  the  world  into  a  garden,  in  seeking  to  take  his  share 
in  producing  and  furthering  the  best  life  of  other  people.  In 
this  fight,  indeed,  the  sentimentalist  may  be  right  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  us  except  in  the  peace  of  the  grave ! 
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We  have  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  mere  theorist.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  the  human  factor. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  an  intellectual  proposition,  but  with 
human  nature,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  human  nature  in  men! 
Given  the  psychological  moment,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  in 
a  moment  to  stampede  men  or  a  nation.  Some  among  you,  I 
know,  believe  there  was  a  stampede  just  before  the  Spanish  war. 
All  was  going  well  till,  at  the  psychological  moment,  some  one 
said,  "  Remember  the  Maine ! "  and  you  know  what  happened. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  this  human  element. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  get  our  court  of  arbitration  and  our 
system  of  international  laws  established;  we  must  have  force 
behind  it,  as  President  Eliot  said;  but  ultimately  that  force  will 
be  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  is  here  that  this  gathering 
and  similar  gatherings  take  their  place. 

In  a  last  word  let  me  make  this  remark:  Here,  too,  is  where 
religion  has  its  place.  The  ideal  of  religion,  after  all,  is  just 
the  task  of  life  and  the  true  view  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
which  is  the  heart  of  practical  Christianity.  And  if  that  be  not 
in  Christianity,  then  it  is  not  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  I  say,  a 
true  view  of  that  brotherhood  of  man  can  alone  advance  this 
cause  you  have  at  heart,  as  all  other  causes,  and  we  must  take 
the  conception,  that  principle  of  Jesus,  and  run  it  right  through 
life,  with  courage  and  consistency;  for  what  is  wrong,  after 
all,  are  our  ideals  of  life.  Do  we  not  all  applaud  the  conqueror 
who  rides  to  power  over  the  ashes  of  humanity  and  broken 
hearts  ?  The  monuments  that  we  set  up  tell  of  this.  Our  typical 
man  of  a  great  city  is  the  man  of  the  square  jaw,  who  **  makes 
good,"  it  does  not  matter  very  much  how.  We  have,  more  or 
less,  all  of  us,  that  ideal  of  life,  and  we  will  never  make  a 
permanent  peace  *of  any  sort  in  the  world,  and  will  never  secure 
the  ultimate  dream  that  is  in  our  hearts  in  our  best  moments, 
until  we,  too,  are  prepared  to  take  the  principle  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  carry  it  right  through  our  lives.  And  above 
all,  this  is  worth  remembering;  by  the  revenge  of  time,  the  empire 
of  souls  is  not,  given  to  the  conqueror,  but  to  the  saint  whom  the 
gentleness  of  God  has  made  great!     (Applause.) 

Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  being  called 
upon,  spoke  briefly,  expressing  his  personal  joy  in  the  many 
evidences  of  progress  toward  world  peace.  *'  We  are  co- 
operating with  Christ/*  he  declared,  "in  the  finest,  noblest  thing 
that  men  have  ever  been  commissioned  and  equipped  to  do. 
And  it  is  coming;  it  is  coming  gloriously.  Not  to-morrow  nor 
the  day  after,  perhaps:  but  the  external  years  are  Gods,  and 
*  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.*     I  never  heard  the 
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major  note  struck  as  it  has  been  struck  in  this  Conference  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days ;  I  never  saw  eyes  brighter  with  hope  or 
clearer  with  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

General  Horatio  C.  King,  of  Brooklyn,  urged  the  importance 
of  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  peace  movement  and  of  a  right 
attitude  toward  armed  force  until  a  trustworthy  substitute  for 
it  can  be  found.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  going  to  analyze  any 
speeches,  but  one  expression  was  used  by  a  speaker  in  an  ad- 
mirable address — ^that  gunpowder  had  degraded  the  world.  If 
he  had  spent  three  years  in  the  great  Civil  War  and  seen  the 
magnificent  exhibitions  of  heroism  during  that  struggle,  I  think 
he  would  have  eliminated  that  from  his  speech.  Gunpowder 
does  not  degrade  war.  It  requires  a  great  deal  more  of  courage 
to  stand  up  in  front  of  an  unseen  bullet  that  before  a  bow  and 
arrow  or  javelin.  The  millenium  is  not  here.  I  want  all  that 
my  most  radical  friends  here  want.  No  good  soldier  ever  craves 
war;  those  who  have  seen  it  know  that  it  is  even  worse  than 
Sherman  described  it :  it  is  hell  thrice  compounded  and  we  never 
want  to  see  it  again.  But  as  long  as  human  hearts  remain  as 
they  are,  we  can  do  away  with  it  only  by  degrees.  I  will  not, 
however,  put  it  off  as  long  as  one  speaker  did — ^two  hundred 
years — for  I  think  it  will  come  in  fifty  years;  I  think  some  of 
the  younger  people  here  will  see  a  world  of  universal  peace." 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler:  We  have  listened  to-night  to 
a  great  many  interesting  addresses,  one  of  peculiar  significance, 
coming  from  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor.  He  offered  a 
suggestion,  which  it  has  occurred  to  me  and  to  others,  might  well 
be  acted  on  by  this  Conference.  I,  therefore,  offer  this  reso- 
lution : 

"  Resolved  That,  appreciating  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  devise  and  to  carry  out  the  best  method  for  the 
proposed  celebration  in  1914  of  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  two  greatest  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere ;  that  such  committee  have  power  to  act  and  co- 
operate with  other  committees  appointed  in  this  country,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  to  report  to  this  Con- 
ference, and  be  known  as  the  Mohonk  Peace  Centennial  Com- 
mittee.*' 

(For  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Business  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  see  proceedings  of  the  fifth 
session;  also  index. — Ed.) 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Butler  is, 
under  the  rules,  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 
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Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff:  On  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Rowland,  publisher  of  the  Outlook,  told  me,  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  a  suitable  celebration 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  bridge,  a  free  bridge,  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or,  at  least,  that  this  form  of  memo- 
rial has  been  contemplated.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


fittb  Se0«ton 

Friday  Morning,  May  20,  1910 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE 
KING  EDWARD 

(Immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Session,  the 
members  of  the  Conference  participated  in  an  impressive  memor- 
ial service  in  honor  of  the  late  King  Edward  of  England,  the 
hour  of  the  service  being  practically  coincident  with  that  of  the 
funeral  in  London.  An  account  of  the  service  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  report. — Ed,) 

The  Conference  was  then  called  to  order  for  its  Fifth  Session. 

The  Ch.mrman  :  We  are  to  devote  the  first  part  of  this  morn- 
ing's session  to  what  we  may  term  the  business  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Hon.  H.  B. 
F.  Macfarland,  will  now  present  for  consideration  the  Plat- 
form drawn  by  his  Committee. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  PLATFORM 

BY    HON.    H.    B.    F.    MACFARLAND 

If  you  read  the  platforms  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  unique.  They  are  not  like  political 
platforms,  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  resemble  railway  car 
platforms,  in  that  they  are  made  to  get  in  on  and  not  to  stand 
on !  They  are  not  compromises  in  the  sense  that  they  concede 
principles.  They  are  agreements  upon  those  things  which  unite. 
They  set  forth  ideals  always,  but  they  recommend  practical  steps 
toward  those  ideals.  It  is  most  interesting  and  inspiring  to  sec 
that  prophecy  has  been  converted  into  history  by  the  successive 
steps  that  have  been  taken,  so  that  under  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  which  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  have  given  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  world,  public  opinion,  the  dream  of  Lake 
Mohonk  has  become  the  plan  of  the  governments. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  institution,— for  that  is  what  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  has  come  to  be,  an  institution  of  inter- 
national influence — is  not  what  an  institution  is  said  to  be,  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man, — ^but  a  larger  body,  an  incor- 
poration of  the  genius  of  this  place,  informed  by  the  same  spirit 
of  sanity,  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  wisdom  of  age,  who,  if  he 
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does  live  upon  a  mountain,  who,  if  his  head  is  among  the  stars, 
has  his  feet  firmly  planted  upon  rock  and  earth,  and  would 
never  dream  of  stepping  off  the  edge  of  the  mountain  into 
thin  air.  The  genius  of  this  place,  known  best  and  chiefly  the 
world  round  as  a  practical  idealist  and  practical  philanthropist, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  most  successful  man  of  affairs,  who  could 
give  lessons  in  practical  business  success  to  many  of  those  who 
have  in  the  past  ridiculed  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 

You  will  find  in  the  platform  of  to-day  such  things  as  you 
have  found  in  the  platforms  of  yesterday;  still  the  ideal,  still 
the  practical,  still  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker,  and  still  his  sanity 
and  strength.  I  say  that  with  great  freedom,  because  I  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  platform — that 
work  was  done  by  Dr.  Kirchwey,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  his  able  associates.  It  is  true  that  a  thousand 
years  to  the  eternal  God  are  but  as  a  day ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  day  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  often  accomplishes 
more  tiian  a  thousand  years!  These  processes  among  people 
which  seem  so  slow  to  those  of  us  who  are  impatient,  who 
cannot  wait,  are  like  the  processes  of  nature;  they  are  not  set 
like  the  schedule  of  street  railways,  to  stop  at  certain  comers, 
at  certain  hours,  to  make  certain  measured  progress:  but  sud- 
denly, on  some  bright  day,  the  bud  appears,  and  then  the  blos- 
som, and  then  the  fruit  of  all  the  long  processes  of  preparation. 
And  we  have  come  to  such  a  time  as  this.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury made  the  world  a  neighborhood,  and  the  twentieth  century 
IS  making  the  world  a  brotherhood.  That  is  our  thought  in 
presenting  this  proposed  platform,  which  I  will  now  read: 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  8.) 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  platform  and 
yield  the  floor  to  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  platform. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  like  ancient  Gaul, 
the  platform  is  divided  into  three  parts.  It  deals,  first  of  all, 
with  what  is  the  central  feature  of  the  program  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  what  has  come  to  be  in  the  last  few  months  the 
central  feature  of  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  friends  of 
peace  and  arbitration  everywhere — the  proposed  high  court  of 
arbitral  justice. 

It  deals  in  the  second  place,  with  what  I  may  safely  call  the 
epoch-making  declaration  of  President  Taft,  in  his  recent 
address  in  New  York  City,  committing  himself  permanently  to 
the  far-seeing  principle  that  between  nations,  as  between  men, 
there  need  be  no  reservation  of  questions  of  honor  if  the  reign 
of  law  and  justice  is  to  prevail,  instead  of  the  reign  of  force. 
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And  it  deals,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  matter  which  was  a 
leading  topic  at  the  last  Conference  in  this  place;  namely,  the 
portentous  growth  of  armaments;  and  it  is  led  to  refer  once 
more  to  that  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  to  mitigate  it.  It  is  led  to  this  expression 
by  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence of  last  year  has  thus  far  seemed  to  prove  unavailing,  and 
that  the  great  powers  continue  to  arm  themselves  against  actual 
or  imaginary  enemies;  and  also  because  of  the  fact,  as  was 
called  to  our  attention  yesterday  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Canadian  cabinet,  that  the  century 
of  peace  and  law,  the  completion  of  which  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  soon  to  celebrate,  is  due 
largely  to  a  simple  arrangement  entered  into  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  restricting  armaments  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

These  three  matters  come  naturally  before  this  Conference 
for  consideration;  it  is  upon  them  that  we  may  properly  take 
action  at  this  time;  and  we  cannot,  may  I  say,  take  too  strong 
or  too  prompt  action  with  regard  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
State  Department  at  Washington  has  taken  a  long  forward 
step.  It  needs  and  craves  the  support  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  struggle  to  make  that 
great  principle,  for  which  we  are  contending  and  for  which 
it  is  contending,  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nations;  and  we 
can  do  something  by  raising  the  voice  of  this  Conference  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  officials  at  Washington,  to  give 
them  the  assurance,  which  officials  who  seek  to  advance  the 
progress  of  humanity  always  require,  that  they  have  a  solid 
America  back  of  them. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  declaration  recently  made  by 
President  Taft,  let  there  be  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  realization  of  his  hope.  There  are  few 
men  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  a 
nation  shall  submit  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial  decision  every 
question  or  controversy  that  may  arise  between  it  and  another 
nation;  and  yet  in  our  private  relations,  we  have  reached  that 
point.  There  is  nothing  that  can  arise  between  man  and  man, 
no  matter  how  intimately  it  may  affect  life  or  fortune  or  sacred 
honor,  which  we  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  determination 
of  our  tribunals.  The  time  mtist  come  when  the  nations  will 
emancipate  themselves,  as  have  individuals  in  civilized  lands, 
from  that  curious  obsession  that  there  are  matters  of  honor, 
which  can  be  vindicated  only  by  the  force  of  the  individual 
or  nation  affected — a  reservation  which  would  nullify  any  treaty 
of  arbitration,  which  would  nullify  any  pretended  submission  of 
a  cause  to  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  no  matter  how  great  its 
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authority.  So  long  as  that  reservation  exists  there  can  be  no 
law  and  there  can  be  no  justice  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  except- 
ing such  as  may  be  voluntarily,  and  too  often  grudgingly,  con- 
ceded. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  important  as  I  believe  is  our  pro- 
nouncement in  favor  of  the  high  court,  that  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  should  come  out  boldly  and  strongly  for  this 
cardinal  principle  of  law  and  justice.  It  will  be  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  vitalize  the  provision  for  a  high  court  of  justice  and 
for  arbitration  treaties,  that  all  questions  which  can  arise  be- 
tween nations,  shall  be  submitted  without  reser\'ation  to  arbitra- 
tion and  to  adjudication  of  the  high  court,  when  that  court  shall 
be  constituted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  regarding  the  growth  of 
naval  armaments,  which  in  its  present  form,  unrestricted  by 
law  or  by  convention,  can  have  only  one  end — and  that,  national 
bankruptcy,  which  is  only  a  step  from  national  suicide.  It  seems 
to  me  as  that  state  of  military  preparation,  constantly  growing 
to  unlimited  proportions,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  differ- 
ences by  a  resort  to  law  and  justice,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  Conference  to  reaffirm  its  declaration  of  last  year  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  some  rational  method,  by  agreement  among 
the  nations,  of  checking  this  dire  growth  of  armaments  among 
them. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in  seconding  the  motbn 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  has  made,  that 
the  platform  submitted  by  the  Business  Committee  be  adopted 
by  this  Conference.      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Business  Committee  have  asked  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  platform. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  an)rthing  to  induce  y^ur  adop- 
tion of  this  platform.  If  I  speak  at  all  this  morning,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  it  is  to  speak  far 
you,  rather  than  to  you ;  to  interpret  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  meaning  of  this  present  movement.  And  in  so  speaking  I 
must  speak  as  one  who  counts  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  his  Master 
and  his  Leader  on  all  social  questions.  Jesus  was  not  an  ascetic. 
He  did  not  demand  that  we  should  put  our  appetites  and  our 
passictfis  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  of  himself  that  he 
came  eating  and  drinking,  he  began  his  life  by  making  wine  to 
prolong  the  festivities  of  a  wedding,  and  he  ended  by  gathering 
his  disciples  round  a  supper  table  for  social  fellowship  with  him. 
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He  taught  us  not  that  we  should  put  our  appetities  and  our  pas- 
sions to  death,  but  that  we  should  learn  how  rightly  to  use  them. 
The  motto  of  Christianity  is,  "  Life  is  more  than  the  body." 

A  socialist  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with  curious  naivete 
"  Dr.  Abbott,  do  you  know  there  arc  some  people  who  really 
think  it  is  right  to  be  rich ! "  Jesus  Christ  did  not  thmk  it  wrong 
to  be  rich;  he  did  not  exalt  or  glorify  poverty;  he  did  not  say 
men  must  not  have  wealth  or  men  must  not  use  wealth,  and  he 
did  not  say  that  men  must  not  use  wealth  to  increase  wealth. 
On  the  contrary  he  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  took  five  pounds 
and  employed  it  in  trade  to  make  it  ten  pounds, — he  approved  of 
it ;  and  he  told  of  another  man  who  took  one  pound  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  napkin  and  did  nothing  with  it, — ^and  that  he  condemned. 
He  did  not  teach  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  some 
people  who  are  uninstructed  in  the  Bible  sometimes  misquote 
the  text.  He  taught  on  the  contrary  that  money  was  a  good 
thing  and  we  were  to  use  it,  but  not  to  use  it  to  live  sumptuously 
and  in  fine  raiment  while  the  poor  lay  uncarcd  for  before  our 
door. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  and  with  precisely  the  same  spirit, 
Jesus  never  taught  that  the  possession  of  force  was  wrong  or 
that  the  use  of  force  was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  began  his 
life  by  driving  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  which  they  dis- 
graced, and  ended  his  life  by  putting  himself  between  the  arrest- 
ing party  and  the  sleeping  disciples;  and  when  the  arresting 
party  fell  backward  to  the  ground,  powerless,  he  indicated  to 
his  sleeping  disciples  the  time  for  their  escape  had  come — ^then 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  his  crucifixion.  What 
Jesus  Christ  taught  was  not  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  strong ;  not 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  your  strength.  Jesus  Christ  taught  that 
it  was  wrong  to  use  your  strength  for  yourself,  in  selfish  pur- 
poses. It  was  the  direction  of  the  use  of  strength,  not  the  pos- 
session of  the  use  of  strength  on  which  Christ's  instructions 
throw  light.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  it  was  peace 
through  righteousness.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  he  was 
the  Prince  of  Righteousness  and  of  peace  built  on  righteousness. 
And  it  is,  I  think,  because  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  Lake 
Mohonk  Conferences,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Smiley 
and  under  his  still  wiser  inspiration,  we  have  recognized  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  we  have  made  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

This  right  use  of  power  by  the  powerful  is  the  solution  of 
our  race  problem.  We  try  to  take  all  the  power  away  from  the 
intelligent  and  wise  race  in  the  South,  and  pass  it  over  to  the 
ignorant  and  uncultivated  race  in  the  South,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults; and  in  that  remarkable  address  which  was  given  us  last 
night  by  President  Mitchell,  we  learned,  some  of  us  not  for  the 
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first  time,  how  now  the  South  is  attempting  to  take  the  other 
course,  and  teach  the  wise  and  strong  and  intelligent  race  to  use 
their  wisdom,  their  strength,  and  their  intelligence  for  the  up- 
lifting of  an  uneducated  and  down>cast  race.  In  this  right  use 
of  power  by  the  powerful  is  the  solution  of  our  labor  problem. 
It  is  not  in  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  public  opinion;  it  is 
in  that  method  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  so  ably  by  Mr.  King 
last  night ;  it  is  by  saying  to  organized  labor,  "  You  shall  not  use 
your  organized  labor  for  yourself;"  and  it  is  by  sa}ang  to  or- 
ganized capital,  "  You  shall  not  use  your  organized  power  for 
yourself;"  but  you  two  shall  stand  one  side  and  let  the  com- 
munity organize  the  public  opinion  and  organize  the  force  and 
use  it  in  disinterested  purpose  for  the  common  welfare.  This 
is  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  disarmament.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  doctrine  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  a  navy ;  it  is 
not  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  an  army ;  it  is  not  that  a  nation 
has  no  right  to  use  this  navy  and  to  use  this  army :  it  is  that  it 
has  no  right  to  build  up  a  navy  for  self-glorification,  that  it  has 
no  right  to  use  either  army  or  navy  for  self-aggrandizement 
And  this  is  the  significance  of  that  contrast  between  America 
and  Europe  so  clearly  put  before  us  by  President  Eliot  and  by 
Dr.  Black  last  night.  The  duty  of  government  is  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  evil  within,  from  assault  without,  and  sometimes  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  other  nations  from  wrong  and  oppression. 
This  is  the  very  function  of  government,  and  it  must  have  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  When  a  government 
has  upon  its  side  a  hostile  neighbor,  or  is  surrounded  by  neigh- 
bors who  may  cut  oflf  its  food  supply,  its  duty  of  self-protection 
is  of  one  kind:  when  a  government  is  like  ours,  separate  from 
other  lands,  and  with  abundant  resources  of  supply,  its  duty 
of  protection  is  of  another  kind.  Neither  can  the  demand  for 
disarmament  for  America  apply  to  Europe ;  nor  can  the  necessity 
for  an  army  in  Europe  apply  unreservedly  to  America.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  this  last  and  highest  and  ultimate  demand  of 
enlightened  public  opinion, — the  demand  for  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  method :  it  is  a  matter  of  spirit. 
It  demands  the  substitution  of  reason  for  force,  and  that  in- 
volves a  change  in  spirit.  Therefore  we  cannot  make  haste. 
You  can  change  method  easily;  you  cannot,  as  Dr.  McKelway 
ha»  said,  change  spirit  easily.  And  to  bring  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  see  that  the  forces  which  they  possess  must  be  used  un- 
selfishly for  the  common  welfare — that,  and  nothing  less  than 
that,  is  the  end  and  aim  and  object  of  this  great  modem  move- 
ment. And  it  is  because  we  have  reached  this  result,  because 
we  have  seen  that  force  is  not  wrong,  and  the  use  of  force  is  not 
wrong,  but  the  selfish  use  of  force  is  always  wrong,  that  this 
peace  movement  has  made  progress  within  the  last  ten  years 
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greater  than  within  all  the  years  that  have  preceded  since  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  gather 
here  together, — not  only  men  of  different  creeds,  not  only  men 
of  different  opinions,  but  men  of  different  professions,  and  we 
find  nowhere  among  us  any  men  who  stand  more 'positively,  more 
vigorously  and  more  effectively  for  that  peace  which  is  founded 
on  righteousness  than  the  brave  and  the  eloquent  representatives 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy !     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion  of  the  Platform? 
If  not,  the  question  is  upon  its  adoption  as  the  official  utterance 
of  the  Conference. 

A  vote  being  taken,  the  Platform  (for  copy  of  which  see 
page  8)  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolutions  each  of  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  "r 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  having 
listened  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  report*  of  the  effort  in 
the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  promote  good  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  those  two  countries, 
urges  the  American  churches  to  more  earnest  and  active  co-operation 
with  those  bodies,  and  with  awakened  religious  men  in  all  nations,  in  the 
broader  work  of  dispelling  everywhere  international  prejudices,  jealousies 
and  arrogance  and  of  strengthening  international  reason  and  good  will. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  lawyers,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  report  to  this  Conference  in  191 1 
as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  suc- 
cessive Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment be  vested  with  the  power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in 
the  Federal  Courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish  ade- 
quate protection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States. 

(Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution,  the  Chair  appointed  the 
following  committee:  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Junior  Senator  from  New  York; 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut;  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
Columbia  University. — Ed,) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  properly  celebrating  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
between  the  two  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
that  such  committee  have  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  committees  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  that  it  rei>ort  at  the 
next  Conference. 

(For  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  authorized  by  the  above  resolu- 
tion, see  the  general  list  of  committees,  pages  2  and  3. — Ed,) 

The  Chairman  :  Next  in  the  order  of  business  was  to  have 
been  the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Work  among  Colleges 

♦Address  of  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  page  4Q. 
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and  Universities.  But  President  Seelye  of  Smith  College,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  states  that  owing  to  the  absence 
abroad  during  most  of  the  college  year  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee — ^Dr.  Benjamin  Idc  Wheeler — ^and  the  absence  at 
the  present  time  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  another  member, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  formulate  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Committee.  President  Seelye  states  further  that  there 
has  been  no  cessation  of  activity,  the  usual  correspondence  with 
all  the  colleges  of  the  country  having  been  carried  on  by  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  who, 
for  the  Committee,  has  compiled  the  following  statement  which 
will  be  entered  on  the  records  in  place  of  the  usual  formal  report. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CON- 
FERENCE AMONG  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES FOR  1909-1910 

In  1905,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  appointed  a  Committee*  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  to  bring  before  the  colleges  and  imiversities 
of  the  United  States  the  importance  of  impressing  upon  their 
students  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  international  arbi- 
tration. This  action  was  based  on  the  assumption,  afterward 
borne  out  by  correspondence,  that  in  some  colleges  the  subject 
was  not  touched  at  all,  and  that  even  in  colleges  which  gave  it 
some  attention  in  regular  courses  usually  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  students  were  reached  by  such  courses. 

Shortly  after  the  Conference  of  1905,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee,  the  permanent  office  of  the  Conference  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  colleges  and  universities — a  cor- 
respondence that  still  continues,  the  cordial  response  to  which 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  prophetic  insight  of  Dr.  Gilman. 

From  the  first,  the  Mohonk  work  has  been  disinterested. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  at  affiliation  with  the  Conference; 
no  pleas  for  enrollment  or  subscriptions;  no  paid  services  and 
nothing  for  sale;  no  proposal  of  special  courses  or  plans  that 
might  interfere  with  the  even  working  of  an  institution — ^merely 
a  respectful  suggestion  that  some  means  be  considered  whereby 
all  students  may  at  least  once  yearly  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  of  the  principles  and  progress  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  related  subjects. 


♦The  Committee  for  1909-10  consists  of  President  Wheeler,  University 
of  California,  Chairman;  President  Alderman,  University  of  Virginia; 
ex- President  Angell,  University  of  Michigan;  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
Washington,  D.  C;  ex- President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia;  President 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College;  and  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell.  Dr. 
Gilman  was  Chairman  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
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The  first  suggestion  of  the  Mohonk  Committee  was  the  hold- 
ing of  special  meetings,  open  to  all  students,  at  which  the  sub- 
ject could  be  presented  by  student  debates  and  oratorical  contests 
or  by  addresses  from  speakers  from  outside  the  college,  members 
of  the  faculty  or  students.  The  plan  of  addresses  by  outside 
speakers  or  members  of  the  faculty-  with  many  modifications 
(sudh  as  convocation  addresses,  chapel  talks  and  numbers  in 
public  lecture  courses)  has  found  favor  with  many  colleges  as 
being  effective  aijd  taking  little  time  from  routine  work.  De- 
bates and  oratorical  contests,  local  and  intercollegiate,  public 
programs  by  literary  societies  and  similar  occasions,  wholly  or 
largely  under  student  initiative  and  control,  have  been  reported 
by  a  smaller  number,  while  some  institutions  have  offered  prizes 
for  essays  and  orations.  Many  original  lines  of  action,  including 
a  stated  day  in  the  college  calendar,  special  lecture  courses,  gen- 
eral examinations  on  the  subject,  and  plans  for  a  Chair  of  Peace 
and  Public  Service,  deserve  mention. 

The  response  has  been  gratif)ring.  Universities  and  colleges 
to  the  number  of  more  than  350  have  favored  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  248,  including  nearly  all  the  larger  institu- 
tions, have  taken  definite  action,  many  of  them  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  A  list  of  institutions,  with  notes  of  action,  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  total  number  of  occasions  devoted  to  this  purpose,  as 
reported  to  date,  considerably  exceeds  450,  of  which  132  were 
held  during  1908-9,  and  223  during  1909-10.  Of  the  223  occa- 
sions held  in  193  institutions  during  the  present  college  year, 
138  were  specisd  meetings  with  addresses  by  outside  speakers 
or  meetings  in  chapel  or  assembly  with  addresses  by  members 
of  the  faculty;  62  have  taken  the  form  of  oratorical  contests, 
debates,  orations,  literary  society  programs  or  other  occasions 
conducted  mainly  by  students,  10  have  been  competitions  for 
prizes  and  13  cases  of  special  action  have  been  reported.  Many 
excellent  suggestions  have  been  received  and  carefully  noted 
for  future  use.  Of  the  oratorical  contests  reported,  a  large 
number  in  the  Middle  West  are  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  and  of  the  70  or  more 
addresses  by  outside  speakers  more  than  half  have  been  made 
by  members  and  friend§  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  and  have 
been  arranged  through  its  office.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  the  office  makes  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

In  connection  with  the  work  among  colleges,  there  has  been 
offered  a  prize  of  $100,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  (Harvard  '09),  for  the  best  essay  on  inter- 
national arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  an  American 
coU^e  or  university.    Seventy-five  essays  were  submitted,  most 
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of  which  were  excellent  presentations  of  the  subject.  The  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner,*  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  Sophomore  in  Harvard  University. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  since  its  inception  in  1905-6  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  correspondence  seem  to  indicate  that 
three-fourths  of  the  universities  and  collies  in  the  United  States 
stand  ready  to  provide  occasional  opportunities  for  special  pres- 
entation of  the  subject,  and  that  about  two  hundred  institutions 
may  be  counted  on  for  action  each  year;  that  thepe  is  a  great 
and  growing  demand  for  speakers  to  address  college  audiences 
which  ought  in  some  way  to  be  met;  and  that  accompanying 
the  movement  is  a  powerful  and  significant  tendency,  wholly 
apart  from  special  occasions,  toward  a  new  and  virile  interest 
in  the  subject,  permoating  the  general  college  life  in  many  insti- 
tutions, and  often  stimulated  by  the  personal  influence  and 
example  of  president  and  faculty. 


LIST  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  CO-OPERATING 
WITH  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

The  following  list  purports  to  show  roughly  the  activity  of  the  insti- 
tutions named  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1905-6  and  ending  with 
the  academic  year  1909-10.  The  ♦  indicates  an  occasion  with  ont  or 
more  addresses  by  outside  speakers  or  members  of  the  faculty,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  report;  the  t  a  debate,  literary  society  contest 
or  similar  event  largely  under  student  direction;  the  **  the  offering  of 
a  prize;  the  t  anticipated  action  in  the  year  1910-11;  and  the  §  special 
action  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes.  Reference  marks  repeated 
after  a  college  indicate  the  number  of  such  occasions  held  during  the 
five  years.  Institutions  not  specially  marked  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  movement  and  their  intention  of  taking  some  action  as  early  as 
practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  many  active  institutions  are  omitted  from  the  list 
for  lack  of  definite  information,  and  it  is  especialUy  requested  that  any 
college  or  university  not  receiving  full  credit  will  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference. 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.* 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich.t 

Agricultural  &  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas,  College  Stationf 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Lo- 
gan**t 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn§ 

Albany  College,  Albany,  Oregon* 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred.  N.  Y. 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.*tt 


American    University,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

oee 

Amity   College,    College   Springs, 

Iowat*§ 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  "Springs, 

o.*tt 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 

Chicago,  111. 
Atlanta   University,    Atlanta,  Ga. 


Auburn     Theological 
Auburn,  N.  Y.**** 


Seminary, 


(♦For  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  prize  and  a  copy  of  the 
winning  essay,   see  elsewhere  in  the  proceedings  of  this  stssion.-^d.) 
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Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 

111. 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kans.* 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.*'***** 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

Bcllevuc  College,  Bellevue,  Neb* 
Beloit  College,   Beloit,  Wis .♦ 
Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

t* 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.§ 
Bethel  College,  Russellville.  Ky.*t 
Blackburn    College,  Carlinville,  111. 

n 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.* 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Ga.t 
Bridge  water  College,  Bridgewater, 

Va. 
Brigham  Young  College,  Logan, 

Utah*** 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.** 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.ft 
Carleton       College,       Northfield, 

Minn.t 
Carson  and  Newman  College,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Tenn  *tt 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Ill.f* 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Cleveland,   O.* 
Catholic   University   of   America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Central  College,  Fayette.  Mo.* 
Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa.t 
Central   University  oJF  Kentucky, 

Danvillet 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  War- 

renton,  Mo.**t 
Christian  University,  Canton,  Mo. 

t§ 
Gark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

♦*♦ 

Gark  University,  S.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Qark       University,       Worcester, 

Mass.** 
Clarkson    School   of   Technology, 

Potsdam.  N.  Y.*** 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa* 
Colby  Collejre,  Waterville,  Me.f 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

***§ 
Colorado        College,        Colorado 

Springs  ** 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.*** 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

'  Storrs* 
Cornell     College,     Mt.     Vernon, 

Iowa** 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.* 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon, 

Tenn.* 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mit- 
chell, S.  Dak.*tt 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N. 

H.* 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

tt 
DePauw  University,   Greencastle, 

Ind.tttt*-§ 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.* 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Neb.*t 
Drake    University,    Des    Moines, 

Iowa*t 
Drew       Theological       Seminary, 

Madison,  N.  J. 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.J 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 
^******tttt 

Eastern  College,  Masassas,  Va.*t 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.*t 
Emory  &  Henry  College,  Emory, 

Va.** 
Emporia  College,  Emporia,  Kans.f 
Erskine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C* 
Eureka  College,  Eureka.  Ill.**t 
Ewing  College,  Ewing,  Ill.t 
Fairmount       College,       Wichita, 

Kans.§ 
Fargo  College.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.§t 
Findlay  College,  Findlay,  O.f 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fordham  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.t 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.t§ 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O. 

Friends  University,  Wichita, 
Kans.*t§ 

Furman  University,  Greenville.  S. 

^  C.§§§§ 

General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y.* 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.§ 
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George    Washington    University, 

Washington,  D.  C.*t 
Graceland  CoUeg^,  Lamoni,  Iowa. 
Greensboro       Female       College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C 
Greenville  College,  Greenville,  IH-t 
Greer  College,  Hoo^eston,  111.* 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.* 
Guilford    College,  Guilford    Col- 
lege, N.  C*§t 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.§ 
Hamline     University,    St     Paul, 

Minn.t 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hamp- 

den-Sidney,  Va.$ 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 
Hanover  College,  Hanover,   Ind. 

♦n 

Hartford    Theological    Seminary, 

Hartford  Conn. 
Harvard    University,    Cambridge 

Mass. 
Haverford     College,     Haverford, 

Pa  •'•• 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  O. 
Henry    Kendall    College,    Tulsa, 

Okla.* 
Hillsdale  College,  HiUsdale,  Mich. 

*tt 
Hiram  College,  Hiram,  04 
Hiwassee  College,  Hiwassee  Col- 
lege, Tenn. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva  N.  Y. 
Holy   Cross    College,   Worcester, 

Mass.ft 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.t 
Howard  University,  Washington, 

D.  C** 
Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville  •f 
Illinois      Wesleyan      University, 

Bloomin^on 
Indian  University,  Bacone,  Oklik. 
Indiana   University,   Bloomington 

♦fo 

Iowa  College,  Grinnell* 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames*®t 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  ML 
Pleasant 

James  Milliken  University,  De- 
catur, lU.t 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  De- 
Land,  Fla. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.*| 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

***tt 
Kansas   Qty  University,  Kansas 

City*t 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Win- 
chestert 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.ftt 

Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park,  N. 
Y.§ 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III 

Knoxville  College,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.$ 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.***t 

Lake  Erie  College,  PainesviUe,  0. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest, 
111.****** 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 
*t 

Leander    Qark   College,   Toledo, 

o.*t 

Lebanon  University,  Lebanon,  0.* 
Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem, 

Pa.§ 
Leland    Stanford   Jr.    Universit)*, 

Stanford  University,  Cal.**** 
Leland  University,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa 

♦♦t 
Liberty  College,  Glasgow,  Ky. 
Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  IlLJ 
Lincoln      Memorial      University, 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  III. 
♦♦♦©••J 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md-tt 

Macalester  College,  St  Paul 
Minn.*** 

McCormick  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Chicago,  111. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon, 
III* 

McMinnville  College,  McB£nn- 
villc.  Ore. 

Manhattan  College,  New  Yoric, 
N.  Y. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0* 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.ttt 

Maryville  College,  Maryville, 
Tenn.tt 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst**** 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.f 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  E 
Lansingt 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebory, 
Vt*§t 
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Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kans. 

tt 
Milligan  College,  Milligan,  Tenn. 

♦*« 

Mills  CoUege,  Mills  College,  Cal. 
Millsaps   College,  Jackson,  Miss. 

« 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.** 

Mississippi  Agricultural  &  Me- 
chanical College,  Agricultural 
Collef^e 

Mississippi  College,  Qinton* 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Mar- 
shall* 

Moores  Hill  College,  Moores  Hill, 
Ind.*t 

Moravian  College,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.* 

Momingside  College,  Sioux  City, 
lowaf 
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Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  to  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Pugsley  Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  inter- 
national arbitration,  written  by  a  cx>llege  student  under  the  con- 
ditions fixed  by  the  Conference.  Is  Mr.  Pugsley,  the  donor  of 
the  prize,  present?  (Mr.  Pugsley  steps  forward.)  Is  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, the  winner  of  this  year's  prize  present?  (Mr.  Gardner  steps 
forward.)  The  prize  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Chester  De 
Witt  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1909,  who  for  two  years  has  given  this 
prize  to  be  offered  by  the  Conference.   . 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  ESSAY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  CHESTER  D.  PUGSLEY 

Most  of  US  realize,  I  believe,  that  the  arbitration  movement  is 
one  which  must  find  its  expression  largely  in  the  future.  It  will 
be  for  the  coming  generation  to  realize  and  achieve  the  ideal  of 
arbitration  which  you  of  this  age  have  developed.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  those  who  are  in  our  colleges  to-day  that  we  must  look 
for  the  moulders  of  public  opinion  a  generation  hence,  and  if  the 
college  students  of  to-day  are  interested  and  made  familiar  with 
the  scope  and  status  of  international  arbitration,  we  shall  have, 
thirty  years  hence,  a  considerable  body  of  educated  men  who 
have  made  it  a  study  and  who  will  be  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  extension. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  tHis  Conference  has  been, 
I  believe,  the  work  it  has  carried  on  among  the  colleges,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  our  educational  institutions. 

For  this  year's  contest  there  have  been  submitted  seventy-five 
essays.  The  writers  of  these  essays  have  had  to  familiarize  them- 
selves by  extensive  reading  with  what  the  Hague  Conferences  have 
accomplished,  and  the  lines  along  which  it  will  probably  extend 
its  work,  and  in  this  way  they  have  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  arbitration  movement.  In  addition,  it  has  made  them 
think  for  themselves  on  this  subject  and  formulate  in  the  essays 
they  have  written  an  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  question. 

Your  committee,  consisting  of  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Congressman  Richard  Bartholdt  and  Professor  George 
Grafton  Wilson,  have  made  the  award,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference I  am  asked  to  present  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
oflFered  by  it  for  the  best  essay  on  international  arbitration  by  a 
student  of  any  American  college  to  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Har- 
vard University. 

Honorable  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Ober  and  Mr. 
Hugo  Wendel,  both  of  the  Senior  class  in  Princeton  University, 
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Mr.  William  H.  Irvine,  a  Senior  in  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Green,  a  Senior  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gardner,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  I  present  to  you 
the  prize.    (Applause.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  ESSAY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  KNOWLES  GARDNER* 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  and  this  Conference 
have  conferred  upon  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  pride  to  be 
publicly  presented  with  a  prize  of  this  kind ;  but  I  want  especially 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  who  have  not  only  made  this 
achievement  possible,  but  have  caused  it  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Pugsley  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  prize, — ^which  I  shall  appreciate  more  fully  after  the  Con- 
ference,— ^but  also  for  the  first  impulse  to  study  and  express  my- 
self on  this  great  and  important  subject ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Smiley,  for  an  opportunity  to  come  to  this  beautiful  place 
and  hear  that  subject  discussed  by  great  and  able  men.  I  feel 
that  in  my  case,  at  least,  the  main  object  of  this  prize  has  been 
brought  home  and  has  been  happily  fulfilled. 

I  have  to  confess  that  when  I  started  my  study  I  supposed  that 
in  general  international  arbitration  was  something  to  be  very 
much  hoped  for  and  talked  about  when  more  immediate  and  im- 
portant matters  gave  time.  I  now  realize  that  no  more  immediate 
and  practical  subject  is  before  us  than  that  which  this  Confer- 
ence is  engaged  in  discussing,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  interest  in 
international  justice  which  Mr.  Pugsley's  generous  offer  has 
aroused,  and  which  the  discussions  we  have  listened  to  have 
broadened  and  reinforced,  will  continue  as  long  as  any  part  of 
that  cause  remains  to  be  advanced.    I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  next  to  have  the  annual  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Business  Organizations,  presented  by  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEN'S  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION 

BY  MR.  JAMES  WOOD,  CHAIRMAN 

During  the  past  year  a  steady  advance  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  awakening  of  business  men  to  the  injury  to  indus- 

*For  a  copy  of  the  winning  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Gardner,  sec  Ap- 
pendix.— Ed, 
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trial  and  commercial  enterprises  caused  by  any  interference  with 
international  peace.  Along  with  their  participation  in  the  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations,  the  business  interests  of 
the  world  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  danger  to  their  particular 
calling  by  rumors  of  war  as  well  as  by  actual  outbreaks  of 
hostility. 

In  the  modern  development  of  business  there  has  not  only  been 
a  great  extension  of  its  volume  but  it  has  become  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  interruption  of  normal  conditions.  This  has  been 
strikingly  shown  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  heavy  amounts  of 
insurance  taken  on  King  Edward's  life  in  many  lines  of  business 
in  Great  Britain  to  protect  them  from  the  losses  apprehended  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  apprehension  of  danger  has  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  moulding  business  sentiment  to  keener  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  peace. 

Among  the  173  associations  co-operating  with  this  Conference 
there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  both  in  interest  in  our  or- 
ganization and  in  activity  in  developing  its  work.  During  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  correspondence  carried  on  through 
the  Conference  office,  bulletins  have  been  issued  at  intervals  of 
three  months,  giving  up  to  date  information  on  the  progress  of 
international  arbitration.  Approximately  five  thousand  copies  of 
each  have  been  distributed  among  the  corresponding  and  co- 
operating organizations  with  the  request  that  they  be  given  such 
publicity  as  might  be  possible.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  organizations  have  given  these  bulletins  attention 
and  have  distributed  them  among  their  several  bodies  and  to 
the  press  of  their  respective  cities,  while  many  organizations 
have  reprinted  them  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  official  journals 
or  bulletins. 

Bulletin  No.  3  suggested  the  importance  of  having  committees 
on  International  Arbitration  within  the  respective  organizations. 
This  circular  stimulated  activity  in  many  committees  already 
existing,  and  resulted  in  nine  additional  organizations  creating 
such  committees,  raising  the  number  to  thirty-five,  while  perhaps 
a  dozen  others  are  considering  the  appointment  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

Bulletin  No.  4  was  a  review  of  the  progress  of  international 
arbitration  during  1909. 

Bulletin  No.  5  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice.  No  direct  appeal  was  made  in  the  bulletin  for  special 
action,  but  since  it  has  been  issued  twenty  organizations  have 
reported  strong  resolutions  bearing  directly  on  or  closely  related 
to  this  subject. 

Copies  of  Bulletins  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  are  appended  to  this  report. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  increase  the 
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number  of  co-operating  organizations,  but  two  bodies,  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  and  the  Waco,  Texas,  Business  Men's  Club 
have  asked  to  be  and  have  been  enrolled. 

The  number  of  organizations  appointing  delegates  to  the 
present  meeting  is  59  and  of  these  the  representatives  of  44  are 
in  attendance.  Among  these  are  a  number  of  National  and  State 
organizations,  representing  in  turn  many  constituent  bodies. 

Four  organizations  have  offered  substantial  prizes  or  medals 
for  essays  on  International  Arbitration  by  the  High  School  Stu- 
dents of  their  cities.  These  are  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Board 
of  Trade;  the  Springfield  (Mass.),  Board  of  Trade;  the  Newark 
(N.  J.),  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.),  Board  of 
Trade.  The  last-named  board  has  offered  a  gold  medal.  Twenty 
or  more  bodies  having  committees  on  international  arbitration 
have  taken  special  action  of  various  kinds,  and  a  number  of 
organizations  had  addresses  on  international  arbitration  at  their 
annual  meetings. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  above  statistics  cover  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  activity  of  the  business  organizations  as  the  re- 
ports from  many  are  incomplete,  while  action  is  pending  in  a 
number. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman, 
Joel  Cook,  Philadelphia, 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago, 
William  McCarroll,  New  York, 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York, 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston, 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia, 

Committee. 
May  20,  1910. 

DELEGATES  OP  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  PRESENT  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1910 

national 

National  Association  of  Qothiers Marcus  M.  Marks.  President. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers A.  B.  Parquhar. 

National  Board  of  Trade Prank  D.  LaLanne.  President. 

National  Business  Leafrue  of  America La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  President. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants A.  Warren  Patch,  Vice-President. 

CALIFORNIA 
Quunber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles Frederick  C.  Valentine. 

COLORADO 
Chamber  of  Conuneroe,  Colorado  Springs James  A.  Hart. 

CONNECTICUT 

Businesa  Men's  Association.  New  Haven F.  B.  Street. 

Chamber  of  Commeroc.  New  Haven Simeon  £.  Baldwin. 
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FLORIDA 
Board  of  Trade,  Jacksonville Dexter  Hunter. 

HAWAn 
Chamber  of  Comnieroe.  Honoltdu A.  P.  Gri£Stba. 

ILLINOIS 
Illmots  Uanufacturers'  Asaociation.  Chicago LaVeme  W.  Noyes,  PnndBBt. 

MARYLAND 
Board  of  Trade.  Baltimore C.  C.  MacgiU,  President. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston Samuel  B.  Capen. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade.  Boston Edgar  Potter,  Vice-President. 

Board  of  Trade.  Lyxm H.  A.  Sawyer.  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade.  Sprixigfield George  H.  Sutton. 

Business  Men's  Association.  Waltham James  S.  Kennedy.  Vice-PnsideaL 

Board  of  Trade.  Worcester Charles  T.  Tatman.  President. 

MICHIGAN 
Industrial  Association,  Battle  Creek I.  L.  Stone. 

MISSOURI 

Business  Men's  League.  St.  Louis Oscar  L.  Whitelaw.  ^^oe-Piesidest 

Merchants'  Exchange,  St.  Louis Oscar  L.  Whitelaw. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade,  Camden Alexander  C.  Wood. 

Board  of  Trade,  Elizabeth Elias  D.  Smith. 

Board  of  Trade,  Hoboken E.  H.  Horwood,  President. 

Board  of  Trade,  Newark John  McDowell. 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Albany William  B.  Jones,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade.  Amsterdam DeBaun  VanAken. 

Business  Mens'  Association,  Auburn E.  Clarenoe  Aiken,  President. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Binghamton L.  M.  Wilson,  Ex-PrMident. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York,  Brooklx'n Andrew  P.  Wilson.  President. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  TransporUtion,  New  York.  William  McCarroQ.  President. 

Merchants'  Association.  New  York Marctu  M.  Marks. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poughkeepsie Henry  T.  Hoag,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester Daniel  B.  Murphy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syracuse Delmer  E.  Hawlona. 

OHIO 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati P.  P.  Collins. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Erie LB.  Brooks. 

Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia William  R.  Tucker.  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia Coleman  Sellen.  Jr.,  President. 

Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia William  S.  Harvey,  President. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Board  of  Trade,  Providence :  .George  G.  Wilson. 

TEXAS 
Business  Men's  Club,  Waco S.  P.  Brooks. 

CANADA 
Board  of  Trade,  Toronto W.  J.  Gage,  President. 

CO-OPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

(List  corrected  to  June  30,  1910) 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Co-operating  and  Corresponding 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.     Organizations  marked   with  a    *  have  adopted   resolations 
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favoring  international  arbitration,  or  assumed  other  active  co-operation; 
those  marked  with  a  f  have  standing  committees  on  international  arbitra- 
tion; and  those  marked  with  a  ^  have  appointed  delegates  to  one  or  more 
meetings  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 


NATIONAL 

Natiooal  ABSociation  of  Qothien.® 
National  Asaodation  of  Manufacturers.* 
National  Board  of  Trade.  *<"{ 
National  Businees  League  ot  America.** 
National  League  of  Commiaiion  Merchants.** 

ALABAMA 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Birmingham. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Mobile. 

Commercial  Club Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Board  of  Tradet**.  Little  Rock. 
Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade*t*. .  .Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Preano  County  Chamber  of  Commerce* 

Presno. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Los  Angeles. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Oaldand. 

Merchants  Exchange** Oakland. 

Chamber  (rf  Commerce**   .   .     ..Sacramento. 
California  State  Board  of  Trade* 

San  Francisco. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*    San  Francisco. 

Merchants  Exchange* San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 
Chamber  of  Commerce**      Colorado  Springs. 
Merchants  Association**  .  .Colorado  Springs. 
Real  Estate  Exchange**. .    Colorado  Springs. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Denver. 

Colofmdo  State  Commercial  Association** 

Denver. 

Real  Estate  Exchange** Denver. 

Citisens  Mining  and  Improvement  Associa- 
tion    LeadviUe. 

Business  Men's  Association* Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Board  of  Trade Bridgeport. 

Board  of  Trade    Meriden. 

Business  Men's  Association**!. .  New  Haven. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*'^* New  Haven. 

Business  Men's  Association.  ..  .New  London. 

DELAWARE 
Board  of  Trade**    Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Chamber  of  Commerce Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Board  of  Trade*t* Jacksonville. 

Board  of  Tirade* Tampa. 


GEORGIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Cotton  Exchange*         


. . .  Axigttsta. 
.Savannah. 


HAWAII 
Chamber  of  Commeroe**  .  . 


..  .Honolulu* 


ILLINOIS 

Board  of  Trade* , .  .Chicago. 

Illinois  Manufacturers  Association*. . 

Chicago. 

Business  Men's  Association Preeport. 

Business  Men's  Association Moline. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*" Ouincy. 

Business  Men's  As6ociation*t    .    .Spnngfield. 

INDIANA 

Business  Association    Evansville. 

Manufactiirers'  Association      *  .  .Evansville. 

Commercial  Club Fort  Wayxie. 

Board  of  Trade Indianapolis. 

Commercial  Qub* Indianapolis. 

IOWA 

Commercial  Qub Cedar  Rapids. 

Commercial  Club Council  Bluffs. 

Conunercial  Qub*t Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Commercial  Qub Leavenworth. 

Commercial  Qub* , Topeka. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Wichita. 

KENTUCKY 

Board  of  Trade*    Louisville. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturen  Association 

Louisville. 
Business  Men's  Qub     Newport. 

LOUISIANA 

Board  of  Trade.  Ltd.*         New  Orleans. 

PrDgressive  Union*t New  Orleans. 

Progressive  League Shreveport. 

MAINE 

Maine  Stete  Board  of  Trade* Bangor. 

Merchants  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade** 

Portland. 
MARYLAND 
Board  of  Trade** Baltimore. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Boston. 

Massachusetts  .State  Board  of  Trade*t* 

Boston. 

Board  of  Trade Brockton. 

Board  of  Trade Lawrence. 

Board  of  Trade** Lynn. 

Board  of  Tradc*t* Springneld. 

Business  Men's  Association*!* Waltham. 

Board  of  Trade** Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

Industrial  Association*!* Battle  Creek. 

Board  of  Commerce Detxx)it. 

MINNESOTA 

Commercial  Qub Minneapolis. 

Northwestern  Manufacturers  Association* 

St.  Paul. 
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MISSOURI 

Board  of  Trade** Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Club* Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Gub St.  Joseph. 

Business  Men's  Leaeue*^ St.  Louis. 

Latin-American  and  Foreign  Trade  Associa- 
tion**     St.  Louis. 

Matchants  Exchange*" St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA 

Commercial  Qub* Lincoln. 

Commercial  Club*t* Omaha. 

Real  Estate  Exchange* Omaha. 

NEVADA 
Nevada  Conmiercial  League Reno. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade*t* Camden. 

Board  of  Trade*t«» Elizabeth. 

Board  of  Trade** Hoboken. 

Board  of  Trade*!* Newark. 

Taxpayers  Association Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Conmiercial  Qub* Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Albany. 

Board  of  Trade**    Amsterdam. 

Business  Men's  Association*!* Auburn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Binghamton. 

Manufacturers  Association  of  New  York*!* 

Brooklyn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Buffalo. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Elmira. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Geneva. 

Manufacturers  Association Jamestown. 

Board  of  Trade* Lockport. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation*!* 

New  York. 

Merchants  Association*!* New  York. 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade** New  York. 

Produce  Exchange* New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* PouRhkeepsie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Rochester. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Syracuse. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Troy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Utica. 

Chamber  of  Commerce!* Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board  of  Trade Ashville. 

Commercial  Club Charlotte. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Greensboro. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Raleigh. 

Retail  Grocers  Association Raleigh. 

Board  of  Trade Winston-Salem. 

OHIO 

Business  Men's  Club*!* Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Cleveland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Columbus. 

Chamber  of  Commerce E)avton. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Elyna. 

OKLAHOMA 
Chamber  of  Commerce* Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

Board  of  Trade* Portland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Trade Chester. 

Board  of  Trade* Eric. 

Business  Men's  Exchange* Erie. 

Chamber  of  Comnaerce*!* Erie. 

Board  of  Trade** Harrisbuii^ 

Board  of  Trade* Lancaster. 

Chamber  of  Commerce McKeeqnrt. 

Board  of  Trade*!* Philadelphia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Philaddphia. 

Commercial  Museum* Philadelphia. 

Chamber  o£  Conuneroe* Pittsboxgh. 

Board  of  Trade Readmg. 

Board  of  Trade*!* Scraaton. 

Board  of  Trade Wilkesbarre. 

Board  of  Trade* Williaxniqxfft. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Merchants  Association Pawtucket. 

Board  of  Trade** Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Chamber  of  Commerce* Charlestoo. 

TENNESSEE 

Cotton  Exchange* Memphis. 

Merchants  Exchange* Memphis. 

Board  of  Trade** Nariiville. 

TEXAS 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Beaiunont 

Commercial  Club Dallas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Galveston. 

Business  Men's  Club* Waco. 

UTAH 
Commercial  Qub* Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 
Commercial  Club Buiiingtoo. 

VIRGINIA 
Board  of  Trade   and   Business  Men's  Asso* 

ciation Norfolk. 

Stock  Exchange Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Chamber  of  Commerce**! Seattle. 

Commercial  Qub** Scattfc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Spokane. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Board  of  Trade* * Wheditig. 

West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade* Wheeling. 

WISCONSIIJ 

Commetcial  Club Menomanie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Milwaukpe. 

Chamber  of  Comnaerce* Oshkosh. 

WYOMING 
Industrial  Qub  of  Cheyenne** Cheyenne. 

CANADA 

Board  of  Trade Hamiltoo. 

Board  of  Trade** MontJtal. 

Board  of  Trade** Toronto. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Association* 

Toronto. 
Retail  Merchants  Associatkm  of  Canada* 

Torooto. 
Board  of  Trade** Winnipeg. 


BULLETINS  TO  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  ISSUED  1909-1910 


THB  BUSINESS  MAN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR  FOR  PEACE 

About  a  year  ago  ex-Secretary  of  State  Root  said.  "  The  true  work  of  promoting 
peace  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  diplomacy  as  it  is  a  matter  of  education."  This  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  recent  utterances  on  the  peace  movenient.  Diplomacy  has 
done  a  great  work  in  bringing  international  arbitration  from  the  place  it  once  occupied  as 
a  convenient  thotigh  little-known  method  of  settling  minor  differences,  to  its  present  state 
where  it  is  universally  recognized  by  the  nations  as  the  best  means  of  adjusting  almost  every 
controversy  without  a  resort  to  arms.  What  is  now  needed  is  popular  education,  in 
order  tiiat  public  opinion,  and  legislation  dependent  upon  public  opinion,  may  enable 
diplomacy  to  carry  still  further  the  work  it  has  so  well  begun. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not  yet  fully  understand  that  there  is  in  operation 
machinery  that  lessens  the  danger  of  war  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago; 
that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  twice  met  in  conference  at  The  Hague  for  the 
avowed  punxMe  of  providing  means  of  avoiding  war  whenever  possible  and  of  softening 
it  whenever  it  may  occur:  that  we  have  at  The  Hague  an  international  arbitral  tribunal, 
to  which  four  cases  have  been  referred  in  a  single  year;  that  plans  are  ready  for  an  inter- 
national court  of  justice  which  awaits  only  the  appointment  of  judges;  and  that  ninety 
or  more  treaties  of  arbitration  between  the  nations  (the  United  States  being  a  party  to 
twenty-four)  remove  from  the  field  of  controversy  a  long  list  of  formerly  threatening 
questions. 

That  our  people  underestimate  the  potency  of  these  agencies  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  exi)ending  almost  three-fourths*  of  the  national  revenue  on  acootmt 
of  wars  past  and  prospective,  and  that  almost  half*  the  total  national  expenditure  goes 
into  preparations  for  war.  The  people  are  slow  to  realize  that  this  tremendous  and 
rapidly  mcreasing  outlay,  now  almost  $400,000,000  atmually. — which  is  paid  by  them, 
if  not  in  taxes,  then  in  the  prices  of  clotiiing  and  other  necessaries— can  be  lessened  oiily 
through  their  will  expressed  as  public  opinion.  What  is  true  in  America  is  more  strongly 
true  in  some  European  countries,  where  expenditures  for  armaments  are  more  extravagant 
than  here.  And  this,  despite,  the  fact  that  more  than  a, 000  members  of  the  Parliaments 
voting  these  vast  budgets  (including  more  than  half  the  American  Congress),  are  imited 
in  tlw  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration.  Rulers 
and  legislators,  however  desirous  of  change,  must  await  the  will  of  the  people. 

Appreciating  the  vast  influence  wielded  in  a  community  by  the  business  men,  the 
undersigned  Committee  appeals  to  business  men  and  business  organizations  to  specially 
promote  public  interest  in  this  subject  by  such  means  as  may  be  at  their  command.  By 
way  of  concrete  suggestion,  the  committee  submits  a  few  facts  concerning  work  already 
undertaken. 

WHAT  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  DOING 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  within  a  few  vears  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  170 
leading  business  organizations  including  prominent  bodies  in  nearly  every  large  city  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  these  bodies  have  adopted  resolutions  commending 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  have  distributed  documents  to  their  members 
and  have  sent  delegates  to  the  O^nference.  Many  of  them  have  named  standing  committees 
on  international  arbitration,  and  the  work  of  a  few  of  these  committees  is  outlined  below: 

The  Ck)lumbtis  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  (formerly  Board  of  Trade),  has  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  five  business  men.  a  college  president,  a  city  school  superintendent 
and  a  clergyman.  The  Committee  has  yearly  addressed  the  pastors  of  the  city  with  the 
result  that  many  have  preached  and  lectured  on  international  arbitration:  it  has  also 
appealed  to  editors  and  furnished  incentive,  and  often  material,  for  editorials;  it  furnishes 
literature  to  applicants;  and  it  offers  prizes  to  students  of  three  colleges  for  essays  on 
**  International  Arbitration." 

The  Committee  of  the  Sprin^eld  (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade  works  among  the  High 
Schools  of  the  City,  offering  a  series  of  prizes  for  essays  which  are  judged  and  the  prizes 
awarded  at  a  public  meeting  each  year. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  0>mmittee,  offers  prizes  for  high  school 
essays  and  encourages  the  social  organizations  of  the  city  to  hold  public  meetings  with 
addresses  on  different  phases  of  the  peace  movement. 

The  (Committee  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Business  Men's  Association  has  provided 
educational  programs  on  international  arbitration  and  peace  for  one  or  more  of  the  annual 
public  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Many  other  organizations  publish  a  series  of  articles  or  reproduce  some  of  the  best 
peace  docximents  in  their  official  journals  or  bulletins. 

The  foregoing  are  not  isolated  examples,  but  are  selected  from  many.  In  each  case, 
the  reaolt  has  been  a  greatly  increased  and  intelligent  interest  among  the  people  of  the 
city. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  business  organizations  appoint  standing  committees  to 
work  for  poptuar  education  along  these  lines,  and  that  business  men,  wherever  located. 


^Omgressman  James  A.  Tawney,  Chairman  of  the  House  (Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, states  that  up  to  April  30,  1909,  the  expense  for  the  fiscal  year  had  been  31%  of 
the  national  revenue  (exclusive  of  postal  ftmds)  for  wars  past  and  41%  for  preparation  for 
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assist  in  the  cmation  and  effective  expression  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  that  wiU  stimulate 
and  support  statesmen  and  legislators  in  every  effort  to  lighten  the  burdens  entailed  by 
war  and  preparations  for  war. 

BuLLBTiN  No.  3  TO  BusiKBss  Oroanizations  Ibsusd  bt  trb 
Lakb  Mohonk  Confbrbncb  ok  Intbrnational  Arbi- 

TRATION. 

October  xi,  1909.  Jambs  Wood.  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.,  ChairmoH 

loBL  Cook,  Philadelphia 
Harlow  N.  Hicinbotham,  Chicago 
Mahlon  N.  Klinb,  Philadelphia 
William  McCarroll,  NewYoric 
W.  A.  Maront.  ColumbuB 
Marcus  M.  Marks.  New  York 
Gborgb  Postbr  Pbabodt,  New  York 
Blwyn  G.  Prbston.  Boston 
Charlbs  Richardson,  Philadelphia 
Clinton  Roobrs  Woodruff,  Philadelphia 

Committ00  on  Business  Organuaiiom 

NoTB.~-For  further  information  or  printed  data  concerning  any  points  mentiotttd 
in  the  foregoing  article,  or  for  additional  copies,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Mobcmk 
Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.         

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  DURING  1909 

This  bulletin  gives  in  concise  form  some  events  of  1909  that  illustrate  steadir  prugress 
toward  permanent  peace.  These  facts  are  submitted  in  the  belief  that  what  is  needed 
to  insure  more  rapid  progress  in  future  is  recognition  by  the  public  that  work  for  inter- 
national peace  is  now  a  real,  practical  common-sense  movement  appealing  to  every  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  a  visionary  scheme  to  be  left  to  mere  idealists. 

WORK  OP  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL 

The  International  Court  provided  by  the  First  Hague  Conference  has  determised 
two  cases, — the  Casa  Blanca  controversy  between  Germanv  and  Prance  (which  derived 
great  importance  from  the  fact  that  those  nations  thereby  made  use  of  the  Hague  machinery) 
and  an  unportant  boundary  dispute  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  adjustment  of 
these  two  controversies  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  strained  relations  formeriy 
existing  between  the  nations  involved. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  referred  to  The  Hague  the  long-standing 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute.  The  documents  have  been  filed,  and  the  Tribunal 
is  expected  to  meet  in  May,  19x0.  It  is  significant  that  the  Tribunal  shotdd  thus  receive 
a  question  that  for  almost  a  century  has  baffled  the  diplomats  of  two  great  and  friendly 
peoples. 

The  United  States  and  Veneeuela  have  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  one  of  the  vexing 
questions  that  recently  nearly  caused  serious  complications  between  the  two  nations. 
This  case  will  be  tried  in  1010. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Secretary  of  State  Knox  is  reported  to  have  recently  declared 
m  public  that  the  United  States  has  entered  into  communication  with  the  other  powers, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  an  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as  recommended 
by  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

OTHER  ARBITRATIONS 

An  arbitration  of  great  significance  was  that  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  boundair 

Question  determined  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  arbitrator.  Although 
,  Olivia's  final  acceptance  of  the  award  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  tremendous 
mnucnce  for  peace  of  international  public  opinion,  still  the  intense  dissatisfaction  and 
disorder  with  which  the  award  was  received  in  the  Bolivian  capital  greatly  strengthen  the 
aii^ment  for  referring  cases  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  rather  than  to  individual  arbttratoir. 

Mexico  and  Prance  have  arbitrated  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  Clippertoa 
Island,  the  King  of  Italy  acting  as  arbitrator. 

Brasil  and  Bolivia  have  accepted  the  decision  of  an  individual  arbitrator  in  a  boundary 
dispute. 

The  United  States  and  Chili  have  submitted  to  the  decision  of  King  Edward  of  Great 
Britain  the  Alsop  claims  controversy  between  them.     The  decision  is  pending. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  the  arbi- 
ttation  of  a  boundary  controversy  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  has  received  iu  second  case,  but  waa  oompelled 
to  dismiss  it  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

ARBITRATION  TREATIES 

At  least  twenty  new  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been  concluded  during  the  year 
between  nations  in  pairs.  The  first  of  the  treaties,  signed  in  1904.  have  expired,  but  in  no 
case  has  one  been  denounced,  while  nearly  all  have  already  been  formally  renewed.  The 
present  number  of  treaties  is  not  less  than  ninety^five  to  which  thirty-six  nations  are  parties, 
the  United  Sutes  alone  having  treaties  with  twenty-five  nations. 
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OTHER  EVENTS  TENDING  TOWARD  AND  ILLUSTRATING  BETTER  INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

Have  been  the  Declaration  of  the  International  Naval  Conference  of  London,  whezeby 
many  technical  causes  of  past  international  disputes  have  been  removed  and  the  Intfer- 
T^itt^wnl  Prize  Court,  provided  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907.  established  on  a  working 
basis;  the  peaceful  outcome  ot  the  threatening  Balkan  crisis;  the  signing  in  Washington 
of  an  agreement  looking  to  the  peaceful  determination  of  all  existing  and  future  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  meeting  of  a  great  National  Peace  Congress 
in  Chicago;  the  establishment  in  Boston  of  an  International  School  of  Peace,  with  a  working 
fund  of  $50,000  annually  and  assurance  of  a  substantial  endowment  by  its  founder,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ginn;  the  estoblishment  in  our  State  Department  of  a  Latin- American  Bureau, 
in  recognition  of  the  increasing  international  relations  with  our  Southern  neighbors;  the 
continued  and  greatly  increased  international  exchange  of  teachers:  the  establishment 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Unum  of  a  permanent  office  whose  final  headqiuuters  will  be 
in  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague;  the  visit  to  England  of  the  civic  authorities  of 
Berlin  as  guests  of  the  City  Corporation  of  London;  the  similar  visit  to  Germany  of  more 
than  fifty  British  clergymen;  and  the  noteworthy  reception  by  this  country  of  the  forty 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  Japan. 

It  is  hoped  that  readers  of  this  bulletin  will  cooperate  in  the  campaign  of  nopular 
education  that  plans  to  replace  indifference  with  practical  knowledge,  and  to  foster  a 
compelling  public  opinion  that  will  direct  and  support  organised  work  for  peace. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OP  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  the  cause  of  international  peace  is  the  propo- 
sition made  to  the  nations  by  Secretary  Knox,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pbr^anbnt 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justicb.  The  proposition  is  being  considered,  and  favorable  expres* 
sions  concerning  it  are  reported  from  Prance  and  some  other  nations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  step  has  been  taken  since  The  Hague  Permanent  Cotirt  of 
Arbitration  is  in  existence  and  has  accomplished  such  splendid  resxilts  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Pious  Ptmd  case,  the  Venezuela  Preferential  Payment  case,  the  Japanese  House 
Tax  case,  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  over  treaty  rights  in  Muscat, 
the  Casa  Blanca  controversy  between  Germany  and  Prance,  the  dispute  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  to  their  maritime  frontier,  and  has  pending  before  it  the  difficult  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Orinoco 
Steamship  case  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  The  difficulty  with  the  present 
court  is  in  its  composition  which  makes  something  better  desirable  under  the  wonderfully 
rapid  growth  of  the  cause  during  the  past  decade. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  while  Secretary  of  State,  said:  "It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great 
obstade  to  the  universal  adoption  of  arbitration  is  not  the  unwillingness  of  civilized 
nations  to  submit  their  demands  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal;  it  is  rather  an 
apprehension  that  the  tribunal  selected  will  not  be  impartial."  The  essential  fact  which 
supports  that  feelmg  is  that  arbitrators  too  often  act  diplomatically  rather  than  judicially. 
Granting  that  diplomats  engaged  in  an  arbitration  have  the  purest  motives,  it  remains 
that  the  litigant  nations  often  find  that  questions  of  policy  and  not  simple  questions  of 
fact  and  law  are  considered  and  determined.  Mr.  Root  also  said:  "What  we  need  for 
the  further  development  of  arbitration  is  the  substitution  of  judicial  action  for  diplomatic 
action." 

At  the  Second  Hague  Conferetlce.  in  1907.  a  proposition  made  by  the  American  dele- 
gates for  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  arbitration  court  was  approved.  The  first  article 
of  the  final  agreement  to  this  end  reads: 

"With  a  view  to  promoting  the  cause  of  arbitration,  the  contracting  powers  at^ree 
to  constitute,  without  altering  the  status  of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court,  of  free  and  easy  a^^cess,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  ot  the  world,  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  m  jurisprudence  of 
arbitration." 
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This  prDpositkm  was  not  carried  to  completion  because  the  Conference  conld  not 
ai;ree  upon  an  equitable  plan  of  appointing  judges  to  constitute  the  court,  but  only  an 
asreeraent  on  this  point  by  any  number  otnations  is  lacking  to  give  the  court  existeoce 
for  those  nations. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  also  adopted  the  joint  project  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  Prance  and  Germany  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prise  Court 
whose  jurisdiction,  as  its  name  implies,  extends  to  cases  of  prize  which  can  arise  onl^ 
during  war.  The  United  States  tnrmie[h  Secretary  Knox  has  now  pxopooed  that  this 
Prise  Court  be  also  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  a  court  of  arbitral 
justice. 

As  Mr.  Root  has  stated,  the  composition  of  a  court  is  of  first  importance.  Prom 
the  court  of  arbitration  established  in  1899  (a  numerous  pand  appointed  by  the  signatory 
nations)  a  tribunal  (usually  of  five)  is  drawn  bv  the  nations  seeking  its  services.  This 
tribunal  sits  only  upon  the  one  case  at  issue.  Moreover,  its  membeis  are  paid  by  the 
litigant  nations.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  pemumtnl  court  of  approximately  iiiftera 
judges,  appointed  for  twelve  years  in  a  manner  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  who  diall  be 
paid  by  the  nations  jointly  an  annual  salary  of  about  $2,400  each  besides  about  I40  s 
day.  with  travelling  expenses  added,  when  they  go  into  session.  They  shall  have  an 
annual  session  and  shall  elect  annually  three  members,  with  substitutes,  as  a  permanent 
delegation  in  residence  at  The  Ha^e,  always  readv  to  try  minor  cases  or  cases  for  sum- 
mary procedure.  This  delegation  is  a  unique  and  promising  feature  of  the  proposed 
court.  Surely  every  lover  of  peace  must  desire  that  Secretary  Knox's  proposition  may  be 
united  with  and  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  prize  court  be  extended  or  another  court 
with  the  desired  jurisdiction  be  constituted. 

Dean  Kirch wey  of  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  has  i^nrntly  said:  ''There 
is  an  increasing  and  well-nish  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  nations — ^from  within  awl 
from  without — for  the  avoidance  of  war,  and  this  rising  tide  needs  only  one  thing  to  vivt 
It  effect,  and  that  is  an  adequate  method  for  the  settlement  of  international  differences 
without  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  arms .  This  method  now  presents  itsell  in  an  inter- 
national tribunal  composed  of  permanent  judges  of  the  highest  character  for  learning 
and  disinterestedness,  administering  justice  according  to  law.  *  *  With  the  institution 
of  such  a  tribunal,  the  reij?n  of  law  will  be  at  hand." 

At  the  lake  Mohonk  Conference  in  1908  the  representatives  of  business  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  declared  that  to  aid  the  cause  of  international  arbitration 
''practical  education  on  the  subject  shoiild  be  encouraged  as  the  best  means  to  hastes 
the  day  of  a  World's  Court  of  Justtce;  that  the  business  men  being  vitally  interested  in  this, 
*  *  feel  it  their  duty  to  assume  a  large  share  *  *  of  this  educational  campaign."  Such 
a  campaign  is  tor  the  development  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  and  in  otner  lands.  Of 
this,  Hon.  Scth  Low,  in  an  address  connected  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  said: 

"  The  things  and  the  forces  that  are  seen  are  temporal.  It  is  the  things  and  the 
forces  that  are  not  seen  that  are  eternal.  •  •More  and  more,  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
whatever  be  its  form  of  government,  this  intanfnble  public  opmion  is  becoming  the 
decisive  force  that  shapes  the  destiny  of  the  people.  Slowly,  if  you  please,  but  surdy. 
there  is  developing  a  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  the  bar  of  which  every  nation  must 
come  which  breaks  the  peace  of  the  worid." 

Business  men  everywhere  should  do  their  full  part  in  developing  a  sound  potdic 
opinion  upon  this  vital  matter  in  their  own  nation,  and  throiigh  their  correspondents  sad 
connections  in  other  countries. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  delegates  of  business  organizations  pres- 
ent at  this  Conference  have  held  meetings  and  adopted  resolutions 
which  will  be  presented  as  the  official  declaration  of  the  business 
men  by  Mr.  Frank  D.  LaLanne,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
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DECLARATION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  PRESENT  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE 

BY  MR.  FRANK  D.  LALANNE 

For  the  peace  of  the  world  the  business  interests  are  most 
deeply  concerned.  It  is  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness that  wars  shall  cease,  so  we  have  keenly  taken  up  through 
hundreds  of  our  business  organizations  our  cherished  hope, 
creating  an  earnest,  determined  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  world's 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  feeling  that  by  its  establishment  we  may, 
in  safety,  organize  and  embark  in  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
arranging  our  ventures  for  the  years  to  come  without  fear,  and 
in  the  absolute  surety  that  our  commerce  will  be  undisturbed. 

The  influence  of  Mohonk  has  been  carried  by  the  commercial 
delegates  to  every  corner  of  our  land  where  men  do  business, 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  all  join  in 
a  solid  phalanx  creating  public  opinion  on  the  lines  of  the  lessons 
learned  here. 

In  Washington,  in  January,  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  the  greatest  business  organization  in  America, 
made  up  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  strongest  chambers  of 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  resolutions  were  adopted  identical 
with  those  of  Mohonk,  which  were  taken  back  to  all  the  con- 
stituent bodies  who,  in  turn,  had  resolutions  adopted  in  each 
board.  They  are  in  every  part  of  our  land,  from  Hawaii  on  the 
west  to  Porto  Rico  on  the  east,  from  Waco,  Texas  on  the  south 
to  Portland,  Me.,  on  the  north,  thus  reaching  directly  and  in- 
fluentially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  leading  business  firms 
of  our  country. 

So  earnestly  have  commercial  organizations  in  the  United 
States  advocated  the  making  of  world-wide  sentiment  on  the 
Mohonk  lines,  that  they  are  united  with  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  world,  which  has  held 
three  congresses,  one  in  Liege,  in  1905;  one  in  Milan,  in  1906; 
another  in  Prague,  in  1908 ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  in  London  in 
June  of  this  year.  The  President  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  American  delegatipn,  and  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  has  attended  all  of  these 
conventions,  and  will  offer  at  the  London  meeting  the  following 
resolution,  approved  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox: 

"The  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  international  comity  now  prevailing 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  belief  that  all  nations  are  sincere  in  their 
peaceful  professions,  and  earnestly  desire  to  promote  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  mankind,  requests  that  this  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  dnd  Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations  does 

"  Resolve,  That  this  Congress  emphatically  recommends  to  all  nations 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  International   Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
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tice  of  free  and  easy  access,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  in 
jurisprudence  of  arbitration." 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  read  the  business  men's  declara- 
tion of  this  Conference.  These  business  men  are  the  representa- 
tives gathered  here  of  the  great  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States: 

"The  business  interests  of  the  world,  whether  they  be  those  of  manu- 
facturers or  commerce,  of  investment  or  of  trade,  arc  keenly  alive  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  that  from  time  to  time  destroy  the  confidence 
of  peoples  and  interrupt  the  workings  of  their  interdependence.  The 
greatest  and  most  distinctive  of  these  are  those  of  the  apprehension  or 
the  positive  realization  of  war.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  such  agencies  as  will  prevent  these  conditions  from  arising  or  wOl 
quickly  end  them  whenever  they  do  appear.  Among  these  agencies  the 
first  in  importance  are  those  that  develop  mutual  confidence  and  reject 
and  beget  a  love  of  justice  >and  a  devotion  to  the  right 

"We  gladly  recognize  that  to-day,  as  always,  enterprise  is  the  parent 
of  business  success  and  produces  benefits  to  him  who  practices  it  and 
endless  benefits  to  the  world  at  large.  But  this  enterprise  must  be 
limited  by  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  and  a  practice  of  the 
good  rule  of  Mive  and  let  live'  coupled  with  the  golden  rule  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  Might  does  not  make 
right  in  business  any  more  than  in  other  relations.  To  ruthlessly  crush 
a  weaker  competitor,  whether  that  competitor  be  a  neighbor  or  a  resi- 
dent of  a  foreign  land  or  national  combinations  of  men,  always  produces 
hatred  and  a  desire  for  retaliation.  No  longer  is  it  *the  good  rule  for 
every  man,  that  he  shall  get  who  has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who 
can/  The  pushing  of  enterprise  to  improper  limits  caused  General  Lord 
Napier  long  ago  to  declare  that  'Trade  causes  disputes  and  armies  settle 
them.'  We  can  rejoice  that  proper  trade  can  flourish  without  disputes 
and  if  they  do  arise  they  can,  if  men  are  so  disposed,  be  settled  by 
arbitration  without  resorting  to  arms.  It  is  a  serious  impeachment  of 
commercial  integrity  and  love  of  justice  that  while  business  only 
flourishes  in  the  broadest  and  most  beneficent  way  in  times  of  inter- 
national peace,  by  its  own  abuses  it  has  so  often  bought  the  most  sweep- 
ing destruction  upon  itself.  We  reafiirm  our  conviction  that  commercial 
interests  are  and  will  increasingly  continue  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"We  hold  that  justice  and  righteousness  are  pre-requisite  conditions 
to  true  business  prosperity,  and  while  we  recognize  that  arbitration  of 
the  disputes  between  individuals  and  nations  is  the  best  means  yet  avail- 
able for  settling  them,  we  regard  arbitration  as  but  an  intermediate 
station  on  the  way  to  the  final  consummation  to  be  found  in  an  inter- 
national union  whose  arbitral  Court  of  Justice  will  be  the  final  court  of 
the  world  from  whose  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal.  As  ex- President 
Roosevelt  said  in  the  final  words  of  his  recent  address  at  Christiania, 
'The  combination  might  be  only  to  secure  peace  within  certain  definite 
limits  and  certain  definite  conditions;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who 
should  bring  about  such  a  combination  wotlld  have  earned  his  place  in 
history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.' " 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  has  pleasure  in  recognizing  to 
speak  to  the  declaration  prepared  by  the  business  men,  Dr.  S.  P. 
Brooks,  of  Waco,  Texas, 
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BUSINESS  MEN  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  S.  P.  BROOKS 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  has  the  sanction  of  Heaven  and  it 
saves  many  a  man  from  private  warfare.  We  have  passed 
through  the  travail  of  the  ages,  only  just  now  to  discover 
that  the  same  spirit  that  ennobles  private  life  promotes  inter- 
national good  fellowship.  Not  to  have  allowed  Andrew  Jackson 
to  fight  duels  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gjame  made  him  feel 
like  a  coward.  He  was  reared  under  a  regime  that  prized  the 
spirit  of  hate.  It  is  said  of  the  pugnacious  old  general  that  when 
he  once  thought  he  was  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  a  former 
mortal  antagonist  and  asked  him  for  forgiveness  and  pardon. 
The  other  man  was  prompt  to  forgive  and  started  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  old  warrior  rose  up  on  one  elbow  saying:  "  But, 
remember,  Sir,  if  I  get  well  it  will  be  just  like  it  was."  Too 
frequently  this  has  been  and  is  yet  the  international  spirit. 

More  and  more  men  are  coming  to  see  that  institutions  grow 
and  are  not  made.  Our  ancestors  did  not  know  the  tricks  of 
the  modem  tailor,  but  they  did  the  best  they  knew.  They  did 
not  order  by  telephone  refrigerated  meats,  they  went  about  in 
the  forests  hunting  for  food.  In  dire  distress  they  sometimes  ate 
each  other.  Just  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  was  better 
not  to  eat  prisoners  captured  in  war,  they  put  them  as  slaves  to 
taming  wild  animals  and  to  herding  flocks.  Much  later  it  was 
seen  that  freemen  were  better  than  slaves. 

The  hunter  with  crude  implements  of  warfare  put  to  rout  the 
weaker  man  or  race.  He  did  this  for  business  reasons,  the  only 
business  he  knew  anything  about.  He  nowhere  knew  about 
modem  rights  as  exemplified  in  our  courts  of  law.  In  the  process 
of  time  the  hunter  became  the  herdsman.  Herding  the  flocks 
was  impossible  without  recognition  of  certain  elemental  property 
rights  shown  by  .possession.  The  chief  herders  became  patri- 
archs. Diplomacy  between  nations  became  as  simple  as  was  that 
between  the  early  patriarchs. 

Ownership  of  property  opened  the  way  for  agriculture.  With 
the  advent  of  the  plow  and  a  rational  means  of  exchange  grew 
the  transformation  and  transportation  of  all  products.  Modem 
business  supplanted  primitive  methods  of  trade.  Trade  is  not 
possible  in  war  any  more  than  is  growth  of  crops.  Peace  makes 
both  possible,  and  neither  is  possible  without  peace. 

Business  men  keenly  resent  the  charge  that  they  live  by  cut- 
throat methods.  True,  they  want  to  make  a  living;  they  want 
to  make  money.  ^  There  is  to-day  as  much  of  heroism  and  of 
social  goodness  in  the  heart  of  a  wise  business  man  as  in  that 
of  any  sort  of  citizen.  He  who  promotes  transcontinental  rail- 
roads over  vast  stretches  of  desert  is  a  benefactor  to  humanity 
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and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  the  onrashing  of  any  airoy. 
He  is  the  builder  and  the  maker  of  homes  and  teippiness.  God 
bless  him;  let  him  make  money!  So  of  other  captains  of  in- 
dustry. 

Modern  international  law  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  will 
not  stand  for  national  plunder.  No  force  has  wrought  more  in 
this  than  the  laws*  of  economics  as  seen  in  the  movements  of 
business  men.  They  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  ever}' 
right  has  a  corresponding  duty  and  they  are  pitching  their  trade 
and  traffic  on  that  plane.  We  do  not  daim  for  them  wholly  the 
altruistic  motive.  We  do  claim,  however,  their  good  sense  and 
their  good  use  of  experience. 

Business  men  know  that  it  is  an  archaic  notion  that  seeks  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  war.  Indeed  they  are  learning  that 
honesty  in  business  not  only  reduces  the  likelihood  of  war,  but 
also  the  necessity  for  courts  and  their  attendant  expenses.  There 
are  few  missionaries  of  the  cross  where  the  missionaries  of 
trade  have  not  gone.  Drummers  are  the  makers  of  business  and 
the  promoters  of  international  good  feeling. 

It  is  not  here  contended  that  all  business  is  legitimate,  or  all 
business  men  honest.  We  know  well  that  many  a  war  has  been 
fostered  by  a  class  and  for  special  interests,  but  all  modem  busi- 
ness cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the  rottenness  of  the  few. 

If  nations  will,  by  some  concert  of  action,  reduce  their  war 
budgets  in  time  of  peace,  it  will  remove  the  greatest  temptation 
for  illegitimacy  in  trade  and  the  most  far-reaching  cause  of  war. 

It  was  long  thought  that  war  was  productive.  It  is  now, 
however,  a  strain  on  good  fellowship  to  hear  a  man  defend  it 
any  longer.  It  is  no  more  an  economic  advantage  to  waste  money 
in  powder  and  bullets  than  in  smashing  out  the  window  glass  to 
help  the  glaziers,  or  to  bum  up  the  town  to  help  the  carpenters 
find  employment.  Every  man  has  a  capitalized  value  to  his 
country.  Whatever  takes  him  out  of  productive  toil  adds  to  the 
business  loss  of  the  world. 

In  heaven's  name,  how  long  shall  we  yield  to  the  loud  talk  of 
the  many  men  about  Washington  whose  whole  living  and  future 
promotion  depend  on  keeping  the  balance  of  us  in  a  fright  in 
order  to  extract  money  to  pay  the  bills  of  imaginary  wars?  How 
long  shall  we  propagate  the  jealousies  of  hate  through  wars  as 
seen  in  all  the  early  years  of  the  United  States  toward  England, 
or  between  Germanv  and  France  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
or  the  North  and  South  since  the  Civil  war,  or  between  Japan 
and  Russia  now? 

Out  with  the  man  or  the  idea  that  to  be  great  a  nation  must 
be  frequently  in  war!  Out  and  away  with  the  man  whose  heroic 
deeds  of  the  past  are  now  dimmed  by  his  screeching  to^  crowded 
houses  about  war  with  Japan.    Out  with  fear  and  up  with  sense; 
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down  with  the  jingo  and  up  with  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  of 
man,  a  doctrine  not  only  Christlike  in  character  but  rational  in 
practice.     (Applause. ) 

The  days  of  the  professional  soldier  are  rapidly  passing.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  valor  and  nobility  of 
soldiers  who  so  often  served  their  countries  in  times  of  need. 
Industrial  life  offers  a  wider  field  for  usefulness,  glory  and  re- 
nown. If  by  chance  we  must  fight  in  the  future  it  ought  to  be 
only  on  the  defensive,  in  which  case  citizen  soldiers  can  repeat 
their  oft  accomplished  victories. 

As  I  have  appealed  for  peace  that  business  men  may  do  their 
perfect  work,  so  I  appeal  to  the  nations  to  combine  against  the 
sharks  of  gold  who  would  thrive  upon  the  interest  of  loans  for 
the  prosecution  of  wars  for  causes  not  first  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. If  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  help,  then  let  an  international 
agreement  be  made  whereby  wars  shall  never  be  fought  except 
under  certain  explicit  conditions  and  that  any  nation  violating 
said  agreement  shall  be  temporarily  ostracized  from  the  family 
of  nations.  Furthermore,  that  all  capitalists  who  lend  money 
to  governments  under  other  than  said  prescribed  rules  shall  do 
so  at  their  peril,  making  said  loans  illegal  and  non-collectable 
in  the  courts  of  the  signatory  powers. 

It  delights  us  much  to  believe  that  among  the  business  men 
we  are  rapidly  coming  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  dogma  of  Kant 
who  said :  "  No  national  debts  shall  be  contracted  in  connectipn 
with  the  external  business  of  the  state."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  ^on. 
William  McCarroll,  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  ARBITRATION  FROM 
A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  VIEWPOINT 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM    MC  CARROLL 

It  would  be  mere  iteration  to  undertake  to  discuss  the  desir- 
ability or  necessity  of  conditions  of  peace  for  the  promotion  and 
welfare  of  commerce.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that 
commerce  is  not  only  a  beneficiary  but  itself  a  promoter  of 
peace.  Underlying  any  permanent  commercial  relations,  there 
are  two  fundamental  conditions  which  alike  are  at  the  basis  of 
any  lasting  peace,  namely,  a  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  by 
the  parties,  and  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  friendly 
and  business  relations.  Without  these  the  continuance  of  either 
peace  or  commerce  cannot  be  predicated. 
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It  would  be  no  less  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  economic  side 
of  the  peace  question,  pointing  out  the  enormous  cost  of  war  and 
the  preparations  for  it  and  the  resultant  burdens  on  the  nations, 
as  well  as  the  waste  of  lives  valuable  and  important  to  the  state. 
With  these  phases  of  the  subject  all  are  familiar. 

It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  to  consider  here  for  a  few 
minutes  what  may  be  said  to  the  so-called  practical  man  who 
frequently  cites  the  fact  of  the  constantly  growing  armaments 
of  the  nations  and  their  colossal  expenditures  as  evidence  that 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  friends  of  peace  are  but  imprac- 
ticable strivings — inspired  by  noble  and  admirable  sentiment, 
he  will  admit — for  an  ideal  that  can  never  be  realized  in  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  not  for  a  distant  future.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  on  the  face  of  things  there  is  some  ground  for  this 
position  for  those  who  look  no  deeper.  The  logic  of  the  con- 
ditions would  surely  demand  that  if  great  advance  toward  perma- 
nent peace  were  being  actually  made,  it  should  evidence  itself, 
as  a  very  preliminary,  in  a  reduction  of  such  annaments,  which 
should  be  followed  by  constant  steps  to  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand  I  assume  the  postulate  that  granted  the  desirability  of  the 
prevention  of  war  and  blessing  of  peace  for  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  humanity,  by  the  same  token  there  rests  on  every 
man  who  recognizes  his  duty  as  a  man  the  obligation  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies,  as  he  may  have  opportunity,  to  bring  about 
these  conditions.  The  advocates  of  the  cause  of  peace  are  not 
without  specific  evidence  of  great  things  already  secured  toward 
it.  We  may  properly  point  to  the  many  treaties  of  arbitration 
now  in  force  between  nations,  to  the  establishment  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal  and  the  adjustment  by  it  of  many  differences 
between  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  adoption  of  humanitarian  rules 
for  their  future  conduct. 

But  while  these  instances  illustrate  the  splendid  advance,  even 
they  do  not  seem  to  me  the  greatest  of  the  results  of  the  work 
so  far  in  behalf  of  peace,  nor  are  they  to  be  regarded  by  any 
means  as  the  ultimate  end  which  is  to  be  obtained.  To  ray 
mind  the  most  far-reaching,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
potent  practical  accomplishment  with  full  assurance  as  to  tiie 
outcome  is  the  successful  enlisting  of  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  great  cause  itself.  Ever>'  business  man  who 
has  engaged  in  any  large  enterprise,  which  is  dependent  upon 
reaching  the  general  public,  knows  that  before  he  can  realize 
any  returns  he  must  exploit  his  product  by  "  a  campaign  of 
education."  He  knows  how  costly  that  is  and  how  laboriously 
it  must  be  carried  out.  There  are  two  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished; first,  he  must  arrest  public  attention;  second,  he  roust 
center  public  interest.  Now,  this  takes  time  and  money,  but  if 
he  has  faith  in  his  product  he  stints  neither.     He  knows  that 
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if  his  work  has  been  thorough  and  broad  enough  he  can  await 
with  confidence  the  popular  demand  which  will  surely  follow 
and  his  success  is  practically  achieved  with  **  the  campaign  of 
education." 

Now,  that  is  only  an  illustration  from  business  life  for  the 
"  practical  man  "  of  what  is  the  course  of  every  movement  of 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  trade. 

So  it  is  in  this  effort  for  world  peace.  The  fundamental 
and  essential  work  heretofore  has  been  to  reach  and  arouse 
those  most  aflFected,  namely,  the  people  of  the  world.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  "campaign  of  education"  has  already  been 
magnificently  successful.  The  desjre  and  demand  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  national  differences  have  been  growing  apace  in 
constantly  accelerated  ratio  until  they  may  be  said  now  to  perme- 
ate the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  more 
impressive  in  our  age  than  the  marv'^elous  rapidity  with  which 
great  results  are  brought  about.  This  is  so  in  every  department 
of  activity,  as  I  need  not  take  time  in  this  presence  to  illustrate. 
We  are  seeing  actual  realization  of  the  prophecy  that  "  nations 
shall  be  bom  in  a  day."  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that 
in  the  advance  of  this  peace  movement  the  most  hopeful  of  us 
may  ourselves  be  surprised  by  a  large  measure  of  fruition  in 
the  nearer  future  than  even  we  dare  to  think.  The  nations 
are  being  prepared  for  it — in  the  fullness  of  the  proper  time. 
The  voice  of  the  people  of  the  world,  never  more  the  voice  of 
God  than  in  this  cause,  calls  out  for  peace  and  it  shall  prevail. 
The  old  proverb  is  true  in  this  as  in  most  affairs  of  men^— 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Following  the  inquiry  further,  the  question  recurs,  what  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  enlargement  of  armaments  is  so  feverishly 
pushed  by  many  of  the  nations  in  the  face  of  the  undeniable 
existence  of  opposition  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  people?  One, 
if  not  the  chief,  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  because  the  remaining 
vital  and  essential  element  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  felt 
by  governments  to  be  lacking,  namely,  the  recognized  means  of 
readiing  an  assured  finality  which  shall  be  accepted  as  such 
and  cannot  be  disturbed.  The  nations  have  approached  close 
to  that  point,  but  have  drawn  back  when  they  confronted  it. 
They  have  reserved  certain  questions  from  arbitration  treaties 
into  which  they  have  entered.  Why  have  they  done  so?  Ex- 
Secretary  Root,  that  clear-headed  and  wise  statesman,  I  think, 
put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot.  It  is  the  suspicion  or  the 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  governments  that  arbitration  means 
something  of  a  compromise ;  and  there  are  at  least  some  ques- 
tions in  which  there  must  be  no  compromise  in  the  position  of 
nations.  It  is  undeniably  true,  as  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  has 
pointed  out,  that  while  the  results  of  most  national  arbitrations 
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hare  been  equitable,  their  proceedings  have  partaken  to  a  degree 
of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  diplomacy  rather  than  of  the  im- 
personal judicial.  This  is  not  casting  discredit  on  arbitration 
at  all,  because  this  difficulty  is  inherent,  especially  where  the 
organization  and  personnel  of  the  particular  body  of  arbitrators 
are  temporary. 

To  meet  this  situation,  therefore,  there  has  been  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court,  to  be  composed  of 
skilled  and  eminent  jurists  who  would  adjudicate  under  judicial 
procedure.  Secretary  of  State  Knox  has  suggested,  and  happily 
his  suggestion  has  been  received  with  at  least  some  favor,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Prize  Court,  already  pro- 
vided for,  should  be  extended  to  such  general  international 
causes  as  might  not,  from  their  very  technical  nature  or  other 
reasons,  be  subject  to  arbitration,  and  thus  the  Court  be  organ- 
ized forthwith.  President  Taft  has  also  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  an  international  court. 

In  whatever  manner  its  establishment  be  accomplished,  it 
seems  obvious  that  much  depends  on  the  form  and  personnel 
of  the  Court.  If  it  is  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  Powers, 
it  must  be  so  framed  that  they  will  acknowledge  its  decisions 

.  and  be  bound  to  accept  them  as  final.  Its  membership  would 
naturally  be  of  most  eminent  men  appointed  in  proportionate 
rq)resentation  as  to  numbers  by  each  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
and  the  nominees  of  each  subject  to  confirmation  by  all.    Each 

.government  niight  exercise  the  same  right  in  the  approval  of 
nominees  as  they  now  do  as  to  the  acceptability  of  ambassadors 

..between  nations.  The  foremost  jurists  of  each  country  could ^ 
doubtless  be  secured  for  a  court  so  august  and  supreme.  With* 
the  high  personnel  of  its  members,  appointed  for  a  prolonged 
term,  known  to  the  world,  such  court  could  not  but  have  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  nations.  The  governments  would 
not  only  be  committed,  but,  by  the  international  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  by  binding  agreement,  would  be  compelled  to  subinit 
their  causes  to  its  decision,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  decisions  of  such  a  court  would  be  unquestionable  and 
unappealable.  Such  court  need  not  wait  on  the  acquiescence  of 
all  the  nations,  but  the  agreement  of  the  so-called  "Great 
Powers  "  would  sufficiently  establish  is  as  the  final  arbiter.  A 
codification  of  international  laws,  now  unformulated  and  un- 
written, and  the  obligation  of  legal  precedent  would  be  brought 
about  founded  upon  the  supreme  law  of  righteousness  as  appre- 
hended by  the  world.  With  the  finality  of  arbitrament  thus 
indubitably  secured,  steps  could  then  be  taken  by  the  Powers 
with  confidence  and  safety  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  abolishment  of  war. 
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But  having  said  this,  it  remains  to  be  added,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  taking  a  world-wide  view  there  are  conditions  ex- 
isting among  some  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  which  may  make 
the  full  realization,  so  far  as  its  universal  application  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  necessarily  postponed. 

While,  perhaps,  no  words  should  be  suggested  of  apprehen- 
sion, candor  in  dealing  with  the  subject  forbids  that  the  con- 
ditions which  I  have  in  mind  should  be  overlooked.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  reaction  arising  from,  or  complicated  by,  heredi- 
tary and  religious  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  remote 
peoples  against  the  spread  of  so-called  western  civilization,  and 
revolution  against  the  dominance  of  western  Powers,  may  neces- 
sitate for  a  time,  more  or  less  indefinite,  the  maintenance  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  armaments  by  the  Powers  for  such  possi- 
bilities as  these  conditions  indicate.  This,  however,  does  not 
forbid  the  carrying  forward  of  the  program  to  insure  abiding 
peace  and  the  means  of  securing  it  among  the  Great  Powers 
themselves,  the  achievement  of  which  seems  almost  within  sight. 

That  was  the  hope,  the  aim  and  the  effort  of  the  great  King . 
whose  funeral  is  being  observed  on  this  very  day.  His  body 
is  being  followed  to  its  resting  place  by  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
his  death  lamented  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth,  while 
the  memory  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker  will  forever  be  en- 
shrined. It  is  most  fitting  that  the  United  States  should  there 
be  represented  by  the  advocate  of  peace,  the  stalwart  upholder 
of  might  when  "  might  is  right,"  the  former  President  of  our 
own  country,  also  the  worthy  recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  As  we  of  the  United  States  join  with  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  in  sympathy  and  sorrow,  we  join 
with  them  also  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  their  succeeding 
King  will  carry  to  completion  the  noble  eflforts  of  his  father, 
and  that  his  influence  will  be  as  potent  in  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  world  as  was  that  of  him  who  is  laid  at  rest  to-day. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Having  completed  the  business  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  reports  and  papers  on  colleges  and  business  men, 
we  return  to  the  general  subject. 

As  the  next  speaker,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
distinguished  American  who  many  times,  and  particularly  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  has  given 
powerful  support  to  the  cause  we  are  assembled  to  promote, — 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan.    (Applause.) 
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'  '     THE  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  FOR  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM   JENNINGS  BRYAN 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  arrange  to  be  in 
this  place  at  one  of  these  Conferences  and  I  esteem  myself 
fortunate  that  this  meeting  was  held  at  a  time  that  just  exactly 
fitted  into  my  plans. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear  what  has 
been  said  by  others;  in  fact,  it  has  been  my  fate  during  the 
last  few  years  to  rush  into  places  just  after  others  had  finished 
speaking  and  to  rush  out  after  I  had  finished  speaking,  so  that 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  myself  more  frequently  than 
has  been  necessary,  and  I  have  been  denied  the  great  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  others  tlie  great  truths  that  have  been  expressed 
on  this  and  on  kindred  subjects. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  program  to  know 
what  phases  of  this  question  have  been  covered,  or  what  sub- 

i'ects  are  to  be  treated  by  those  who  speak  after  me.  I  do  not 
:now,  therefore,  how  far  I  shall  invade  the  fields  that  others 
have  covered  or  anticipate  what  others  may  be  prepared  to  say ; 
yet  we  are  all  so  different  in  method  of  expression  and  in  mode 
of  thought,  even  when  we  are  one  in  purpose  and  desire,  that 
almost  any  number  can  talk  upon  the  same  subject  and  each, 
viewing  it  from  his  own  point  of  view,  can  present  just  a  little 
different  line  of  thought  from  the  others.  I  think  I  can  crowd 
into  thirty  minutes  what  I  want  to  say,  but  if  I  am  not  through 
when  the  time  is  up,  they  can  call  me  down  and  if  I  feel  you 
are  missing  a  great  deal  by  the  termination  of  my  speech  it  will 
make  me  more  anxious  to^  come  again  and  conclude  my  remarks. 
I  thought  that  I  would  speak  of  the  forces  that  are  back  of 
this  movement,  for  one  cannot  understand  the  strength  of  a 
movement,  nor  can  he  judge  of  its  permanency,  unless  he  knows 
the  reasons  back  of  it  In  law  school  we  read  the  maxim, 
"  He  knoweth  not  the  law  who  knoweth  not  the  reason  thereof." 
So  he  cannot  accurately  judge  of  the  strength  of  this  movement 
unless  he  understands  that  back  of  it  are  forces  which  are 
universal,  which  are  continuous  in  their  operation  and  which 
are  irresistible.  My  faith  in  this  movement  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  the  forces  ba(;k  of  it  must  of  necessity  bring  it  to 
triumph,  and  faith  is,  in  itself,  a  great  motive  power.  One 
cannot  please  God,  we  are  told,  without  faith,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  very  conservative  statement  of  the  proposition.  I  think  I 
might  make  it  stronger  than  that  and  say  that  without  faith 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  please  God,  but  impossible  to  do 
anything  else  of  importance.  Unless  one  believes,  he  cannot  act 
with  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he  lead  others  to  believe.  If  I  were 
going  to  define  eloquence,  I  would  say  it  is  the  speech  of  one 
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who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  means  wHat  he  says. 
It  is  only  when  one  speaks  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts 
of  others  that  he  really  moves  people  or  persuades  them  or  leads 
them  to  act,  and  he  must  himself  have  faith  if  he  would  induce 
others  to  believe. 

To  have  faith  one  must  build  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  day  when  nations  shall  not 
rise  up  against  nations  and  when  peoples  shall  learn  of  war 
no  more, — ^those  who  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  this  day 
have  faith  and  they  have  something  for  the  faith  to  rest  upon. 
All  the  great  forces  of  the  world  make  for  peace.  The  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  downed;  and  there 
is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  not  intellectual 
progress.  The  number  of  schools  is  increasing  constantly;  the 
attendance  upon  the  schools  is  increasing  yearly,  the  standard 
of  education  is  rising  every  year.  That  is  true  in  this  country, 
in  every  state  in  this  country ;  it  is  true  on  this  hemisphere  and 
in  every  country  on  this  hemisphere;  it  is  true  in  the  Eastern 
world  and  in  every  country  there.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  every- 
where there  is  intellectual  progress,  if  it  be  true  that  everywhere 
the  minds  of  men  are  becoming  unfettered,  if  it  be  true  that 
everywhere  people  are  rising  intellectually  and  taking  a  larger 
survey  of  their  relations  to  the  world, — it  must  necessarily  fol- 
low that  with  this  intellectual  growth  there  must  come  a  greater 
demand  for  peace;  for  the  more  intelligent  a  man  is,  the  more 
clearly  he  discerns  that  might  cannot  make  right,  the  more 
clearly  he  discerns  that  no  moral  question  can  be  settled  by  force 
and  that  where  force  settles  a  question  it  is  only  a  temporary 
settlement  and  if  it  is  settled  on  the  wrong  side  it  simply  means 
that  there  will  be  accumulating  protest  until  a  new  settlement 
is  undertaken.  The  best  force,  therefore,  that  makes  for  peace 
is  the  world's  intellectual  progress.  I  might  add  that  in  these 
assemblies  we  see  the  evidences  of  that  fact  because  we  find 
great  educators,  intellectual  lights,  raising  their  voices  in  behalf 
of  peace;  we  find  those  persons  who  are  foremost  in  the  edu- 
cational world  giving  of  their  time  and  of  their  thought  for  the 
promotion  of  peace.  This  is  true  not  only  here  but  everywhere. 
If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  coming  of  a  world-wide 
peace  we  could  find  sufficient  proof  of  it  in  the  one  fact,  alone, 
that  the  world  is  growing  more  intelligent ;  and  we  can  believe 
that  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  intelligent  it  will  substitute 
brain  methods  in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  for  the  physical 
force  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  the  past.    (Applause.) 

But  there  is  another  force  that  works  for  peace.  It  is  the 
progress  of  the  world  toward  popular  government;  and  this  is 
just  as  marked  and  just  as  universal  as  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  education.    All  over  the  world  you  will  find  that  government 
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is  being  brought  nearer  to  the  people;  that  all  over  the  world 
the  power  of  the  individual  is  increasing;  he  is  asserting  him- 
self more  and  more.  First  we  had  the  monarchs  who  reigned 
without  limitation,  then  we  had  the  monarchs  who  reigned  with 
limitation,  then  we  had  the  few  who  ruled  over  the  many;  but 
year  by  year  the  heights  are  being  brought  down  and  the  val- 
leys are  being  raised  and  man  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
man  "  for  a'  that."  The  power  of  the  individual  is  an  increas- 
ing power  and  you  cannot  find  a  country  that  has  not  at  this 
time,  that  has  not  at  all  times,  a  controversy  in  which  democracy 
— and  of  course  I  do  not  use  it  in  any  partisan  sense  but  in  the 
broader  sense  in  which  we  are  all  democrats — in  which  democ- 
racy is  on  the  one  side  and  aristocracy  on  the  other.  In  this 
world-wide  and  continuous  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  democracy  is  gaining  and  aristocracy  is  dying;  and 
with  this  growth  of  popular  government  there  must  necessarily 
come  the  discouragement  of  war.  Kings  used  to  use  their  people 
merely  to  secure  fame  and  honor  and  wealth  for  themselves. 
The  burden  of  war  has  always  been  upon  the  masses,  and  the 
time  was  when  they  could  not  protest  against  being  slaughtered 
to  advance  some  person's  personal  interest.  But  with  the  growth 
of  popular  government,  with  the  increasing  voice  of  the  masses 
in  government,  there  comes  a  rising  protest  against  war  and  a 
rising  demand  that  peaceful  methods  shall  be  substituted  for 
violent  methods.  In  war  the  masses  bear  the  burden ;  tfie  chil- 
dren of  the  masses  die  upon  the  battlefield,  while  the  glories 
of  war  and  the  profits  of  war  go  to  the  very  few.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  second  great  cause,  or  great  force,  that  lies  back 
of  this  peace  movement  is  the  growth  of  popular  government 
But  there  is  another  force,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  a 
stronger  force  than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the 
moral  growth  of  the  world.  Let  no  one  think  that  the  world  is 
getting  worse.  The  world  is  getting  better,  and  that  is  not  only 
true  here  but  it  is  true  all  round  the  world.  There  is  more 
altruism  in  the  world  to-day  than  there  ever  was  before,  and 
there  is  more  altruism  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country 
that  ever  was  or  is  to-day.  If  any  one  doubts  the  altruism 
in  the  world  let  him  investigate  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world;  let  him  stop  counting  his  money  for  a  while  and  see 
what  those  people  are  doing  who  are  spending  money  instead  of 
making  it,  who  are  more  interested  in  finding  out  what  money 
will  do  than  they  are  in  finding  out  where  they  can  get  some 
more, — and  he  will  find  that  altruistic  influences  are  reaching 
out  and  are  girdling  the  world ;  he  will  find  that  this  nation  r* 
at  the  very  head,  and  that  this  nation  is  spending  more  money 
per  capita  outside  of  this  country  in  an  unselfish  interest  in 
humanity  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  world's  welfare  than 
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any  other  nation  in  the  world  or  any  other  nation  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  But  we  have  no  monopoly  on  this.  I  speak 
only  of  our  primacy,  and  when  I  speak  of  our  nation  being  ahead, 
let  no  one  from  any  other  nation  take  offence.  It  is  necessary 
that  our  nation  shall  lead  to  avoid  a  just  censure,  for  this  nation 
has  received  from  the  world  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  received, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  much  is  required  of  those  to  whom  much 
is  given,  then  our  nation  must,  if  it  remember  its  obligation,  give 
more  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  given.  Every  nation  in 
the  world  has  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  our 
triumph,  to  our  growth  and  to  our  greatness,  and  we  would  be 
worthy  of  the  severest  condemnation  if  we  did  not  in  gratitude 
for  what  we  have  received  give  abundantly  of  our  abundance. 
I  repeat  that  there  is  a  moral  progress  in  the  world ;  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  such  as  has  not  been 
known.    (Applause.) 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  ran  across  a  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Dumas  about  fourteen  years  ago.  He  said  that  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  era ;  we  were  on  the  eve  of  the  era  of  brother- 
hood ;  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  seized  with  the  passion  of 
love;  that  people  were  going  to  love  one  another  as  they  had 
never  loved  before.  Tolstoi  read  this  letter  of  Dumas  and  two 
years  after  the  letter  was  written  by  the  great  Frenchman,  the 
great  Russian  endorsed  the  doctrine  and  said  that  he,  too,  saw 
the  signs  of  the  coming  of  this  day.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  seen  evidences  of  it.    I  might  give  you  one. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  scarcely  a  Men's  Club  in  the  churches — 
I  say  scarcely,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  had  none  at  all,  but  few 
compared  with  what  we  have  now.  Within  ten  years  Bible 
classes  have  been  formed  in  almost  every  church  of  prominence. 
And  this  is  not  true  only  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  but  there  is  progress  along  this  line  in  the  Catholic 
church  as  well.  All  of  the  churches  are  bringing  their  men  in ; 
they  are  getting  their  men  to  study.  Go  to  the  book  shelves ;  go 
to  the  catalogues  and  see  how  many  books  are  being  written  to- 
day on  the  one  subject  of  the  application  of  religion  to  life,  and 
you  will  find  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  scrutinizing 
of  the  individual's  acts  and  such  an  effort  to  make  his  life  con- 
form to  his  professions.     (Applause.)    ^ 

I  believe  that  this  movement  is  more  than  a  national  one.  I 
went  three  years  ago  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  had  about  one  thousand 
delegates  there  at  the  first  meeting.  At  the  second  meeting  they 
had  about  fifteen  hundred  and  at  the  third  about  two  thousand. 
And  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  that  first  meeting  was  held. 
Following  the  formation  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  churches, 
all  of  these  denominations  are  now  linking  local  organizations 
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together  m  great  national  organizations.  We  have  here  one  (Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark)  who  is  identified  with  a  great  movement,  I 
can  also  say  with  whom  a  great  movement  is  identified.  I  at- 
tended a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  last  year  at  St.  Paul  and  I 
found  there  an  immense  gathering  representing  some  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  growth  of  this  is  significant.  The  growth  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  equally  significant.  I 
think  I  am  entirely  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  more  money 
has  been  raised  to  support  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  than  was  raised  in  the  preceding  fifty 
years.    I  mention  these  as  some  of  the  evidences. 

This  peace  movement  is  another  evidence.  It  is  an  outgrowth, 
a  symptom,  aa  illustration,  and  to  this  awakening  sense  of 
brotherhood  I  look  for  mighty  results  in  the  spread  of  this  move- 
ment. I  would  say,  therefore,  that  back  of  this  peace  movement 
there  are  three  mighty  forces:  the  world's  intellectual  progress, 
the  world's  growth  toward  popular  government  and  the  world's 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood.  Now,  as 
naturally  and  necessarily  follows,  there  are  different  ways  of 
expressing  this  desire  for  peace;  there  are  different  ways  of 
securing  peace,  or,  I  might  better  say,  of  attempting  to  secure  it. 
We  do  not  all  think  alike.  When  we  agree  as  to  the  end  we 
differ  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  it.  Regarding  the  family — ^if 
you  attend  a  meeting  where  they  discuss  how  to  train  children 
you  will  find  that  some  will  believe  that  you  ought  never  to  use 
the  rod ;  others  will  tell  you  there  has  been  no  change  from  the 
old  doctrine,  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  and  yet  they 
are  equally  anxious  to  improve  the  child;  a  difference  merely 
as  to  how  to  get  at  it,  or  to  reach  that  desired  end. 

I  went  to  a  meeting  a  few  years  ago  and  I  heard  a  speech  made 
by  an  eminent  scientist  of  Europe.  He  gave  an  argument  in 
favor  of  peace  I  had  never  heard  before  and  I  doubt  if  I  will 
ever  hear  it  again.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  war  because  it 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
that  war  killed  off  the  strongest  instead  of  the  weakest,  there- 
fore he  was  opposed  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  have  anybody  help  in 
peace  no  matter  what  his  reason  is,  glad  to  have  his  influence  on 
the  right  side  no  matter  upon  what  he  bases  his  argument.  I 
think,  though,  that  more  of  us  believe  that  war  is  bad  because 
it  kills  anybody,  whether  strong  or  weak.  We  will  get  all  the 
people  we  can  to  help  bring  peace  on  the  theory  that  it  is  bad 
to  kill  anybody,  and  when  we  get  up  pretty  near  to  getting  peace 
there  may  be  enough  of  those  others  who  think  war  is  bad  be- 
cause it  kills  the  strongest  to  make  a  majority  and  we  will  be 
grateful  to  them  if  they  will  come  in  and  help.  So  you  will  find 
two  schools  for  thought  as  to  the  best  way  to  bring  about  peace. 

I  attended  a  peace  meeting  the  other  day  at  which  there  was 
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one  other  speaker  besides  myself  and  he  spoke  first.  He  advo- 
cated the  large  navy  plan  of  bringing  peace — ^that  we  could  pro- 
mote peace  better  by  standing  in  a  position  where  we  could  tell 
a  people  if  they  did  not  do  this  or  that,  they  would  better.  Well, 
they  are  honest,  just  as  honest  as  we  are,  and  they  seem  to  be 
more  numerous  just  now  than  we  are.  That  is  another  reason 
why  prudence  would  dictate  that  I  say  they  are  as  honest  as  we 
are.  I  would  not  like  to  believe  that  there  are  as  few  people 
honest  as  agreed  with  me.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  there  are 
a  great  many  honest  but  misguided  people  who  ought  to  agree 
with  me.  I  am  anxious  to  have  these  people  who  believe  in 
coercing  peace,  who  believe  in  peace  with  a  swaggering  accom- 
paniment— I  am  glad  to  have  them  help  all  they  will,  and  I  hope 
they  will  help  a  great  deal.  It  is  barely  possible  that  they  may  get 
the  armaments  so  large  in  some  nations  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  support  the  expenses  of  war.  That  is  possible,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  work  on  the  other  line  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  while  these  people  with  all  their  honesty 
and  good  sense  are  trying  to  scare  the  world  into  peace,  I  think 
some  of  us  at  least  ought  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  that  we  miy 
love  the  world  into  peace.    (Applause.) 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  those  who  differ  from  us  cannot  find 
Bible  authority,  for  unfortunately  people  have  found  Bible  au- 
thority for  almost  everything ;  but  I  find  Bible  authority  for  our 
idea.  It  is  good  doctrine,  it  comes  from  the  highest  source;  it 
not  only  comes  from  the  Bible  but  from  Christ  himself,  who  said, 
"  So  live  that  others  seeing  your  good  works  may  be  constrained 
to  glorify  the  Father."  Christ  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the 
example,  upon  the  influence  of  the  uplifted  life ;  and  I  know  of 
no  way  of  judging  nations  except  to  apply  to  nations  the  rules 
that  we  apply  to  individuals.  I  know  of  no  limitation  that  can 
be  placed  on  a  moral  principle.  I  know  of  no  moral  principle 
that  applies  to  one  human  being  that  does  not  apply  to  a  group, 
no  matter  how  large  it  is.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  nation 
can  become  great  except  upon  the  very  plan  that  the  Almighty 
has  laid  down  for  us  to  build  greatness  on,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  infidelity  in  the  idea  that  we  cannot  aflFord  to  do 
right  till  somebody  else  joins  with  us.  You  cannot  tell  what 
good  an  example  will  do  until  you  set  it.  You  cannot  tell  except 
by  testing  it  what  influence  will  go  out  from  an  uplifted  life; 
nor  can  you  tell  till  you  try  it  what  influence  will  go  out  from 
a  nation  that  sets  an  uplifted  example.    (Applause.) 

I  believe  in  these  international  meetings;  I  believe  that  our 
people  ought  to  be  represented  and  tiiat  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
agreements  with  nations  to  do  the  things  that  are  good.  But 
I  do  not  believe  this  nation  ought  to  wait  for  any  other  nation 
to  agree  to  do  what  is  right.    It  ought  itself  to  do  what  is  right. 
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I  have  faith  in  what  I  understand  to  be  the  Bible  plan  of  bringmg 
about  peace. 

Suppose  we  had  two  men  here  who  differed,  honestly  differed, 
as  to  the  method  of  bringing  peace  among  men.  I  would  suggest 
this  plan  of  testing  the  two  plans  on  a  small  individual  scale  that 
we  might  then  judge  as  to  how  it  would  apply  on  a  large  scale. 
I  would  say  to  these  two  men  to  put  their  plans  into  practice. 
Let  one  of  them  strap  revolvers  round  him  and  announce  that 
he  stood  ready  to  avenge  any  insult,  and  he  would  bring  peace 
by  fighting  for  it.  Let  the  other  announce  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  do  injury  to  anybody,  that  he  would  assume  that  nobody  was 
going  to  do  injury  to  him,  that  he  was  not  going  to  arm  himself; 
and  he  might  go  even  further  and  announce  that  he  would 
promise  in  advance  not  to  resist  any  violence  attempted  against 
him  or  to  punish  any  man  or  any  woman  who  struck  him.  Which 
one  would  have  the  fewer  scars  at  the  end  of  ten  years?  My 
friends,  if  this  nation  announced  to  the  world  that  it  would  not 
spend  its  money  getting  ready  for  wars  that  ought  never  to  come, 
that  it  would  rather  try  to  prevent  the  coming  of  war,  that  as 
it  did  not  intend  to  go  out  as  a  burglar  it  would  not  equip  itself 
with  burglary  tools,  that  it  had  faith  in  the  good  intent  of  other 
people  and  it  expected  other  people  to  have  faith  in  its  good 
intent,  do  you  think  our  nation  would  suffer  for  that?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Some  one  has  said  here — I  believe  it  was  the  distinguished 
President  of  Columbia  University — that  whenever  there  is  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  for  battleships  it  is  preceded  by  vo- 
ciferous expression  of  a  profitable  kind  of  patriotism — the  spend- 
ing of  money  for  battleships.  I  am  glad  he  said  it.  Every  time 
there  is  something  good  to  be  said  that  is  strong  I  am  alwa)'s 
glad  somebody  else  has  said  it  so  I  can  quote  it — I  am  so  con- 
servative! (Applause.)  Whenever  I  wish  to  make  a  radical 
expression  I  always  look  for  some  man  who  stands  higher  than 
I  do  and  if  I  can  find  that  he  has  said  what  I  want  to  say  then 
I  can  say  it  and  hide  behind  authority.  So  I  am  glad  that  one 
of  these  college  presidents,  one  of  these  big  men  says  a  thing  like 
that  because  I  can  now  quote  from  him  and  it  will  be  more  effec- 
tive than  if  I  said  it  first, — ^but  what  he  said  was  so. 

We  have  a  navy  league  in  this  country ;  they  have  one  in  Ger- 
many; they  have  one  in  Great  Britain  and  they  have  one  in 
France.  These  navy  leagues  play  one  nation  against  the  other. 
Whenever  we  build  a  battleship  the  picture  of  it  is  published 
in  the  literature  of  all  the  other  countries  and  the  building  of 
that  battleship  is  urged  as  a  reason  why  all  the  other  nations 
should  build  at  least  one  more,  and  possibly  two.  Then  when 
they  get  scared  and  build,  we  get  the  picture  over  here  and  we 
must  build  another.     That  is  exactly  what  goes  on  and  what 
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has  been  going  on  for  years.  We  are  expected  to  get  scared 
whenever  another  nation  builds  a  battleship  and  then  we  are  to 
build  two  and  scare  them  until  they  build  three  and  we  get  scared 
again  and  build  four.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going  on,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  President  Butler  put  his  finger  upon  the  cause.  It 
is  this  profitable  patriotism  that  finds  money  in  the  building  of 
ships  and  getting  ready  for  war ;  and  then  as  soon  as  we  get  our 
ships  built,  the  very  same  forces  will  forget  their  patriotism  and, 
jf  they  get  a  chance,  build  ships  for  other  nations  to  beat  our 
ships.  I  have  sometimes  used  this  illustration:  Suppose  there 
was  a  large  lake,  and  suppose  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  land 
owners,  with  their  lands  bordering  on  this  lake,  living  peaceably 
together,  without  trouble  or  sign  of  trouble.  A  man  who  builds 
ships  goes  to  one  of  them  and  says,  "  You  are  very  foolish ;  you 
are  living  here  with  no  protection  whatever.  Don't  you  know 
that  any  of  these  men  around  you  might  build  a  battleship  and 
come  here  and  you  are  absolutely  defenceless.  Now  let  me 
build  a  ship  for  you  and  you  will  get  ahead  of  them."  Suppose 
the  man  was  foolish  enough  to  take  the  advice.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  ship  was  built,  the  ship  builder  would  go  to  the  next  neigh- 
bor and  say,  "  Why,  don't  you  see  that  man  over  there  has  got 
a  battleship?  What  has  he  got  that  for?  Do  you  suppose  he 
is  building  it  for  nothing?  Have  you  any  doubt  he  has  designs 
on  you?  Where  else  can  he  use  it  except  on  this  lake?  You 
better  get  ready.  Now  I  can  build  you  two."  And  if  this  man 
is  foolish  he  would  build  two.  Then  what  an  argument  the  ship- 
builder would  have  when  he  got  to  the  third  man !  "  Why,  there 
are  two  of  them  against  you.  They  might  combine  and  you  are 
absolutely  defenceless."  Now  with  that  argument  he  could  go 
all  round  that  lake,  and  after  building  ships  for  each  one  he 
could  go  back  to  the  first  one  and  say,  "  You  are  out  of  date. 
Look  at  the  improvements  since  you  built.  And  then  you  have 
only  one  and  these  other  people  have  four  or  five  or  eight  apiece. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  mortgage  your  land.  Now 
your  are  in  for  it ! "  Now  that  is  the  race  of  the  world,  my 
friends,  that  is  the  mad  race  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

I  have  to  be  parliamentary  down  East ;  out  West  I  can  speak 
with  a  little  more  freedom  and  that  makes  it  hard  for  me  to 
express  myself  on  these  subjects  with  the  language  that  is  con- 
sidered proper  in  these  public  meetings.  (Mr.  Smiley:  You 
need  not  be  afraid  here.)  Could  I  just  imagine  for  a  minute  I 
was  at  home?  (The  Chairman:  Oh,  yes.)  Well,  my  friends, 
if  this  were  a  place  where  I  could  speak  with  freedom  and  say 
what  I  wanted  to  say,  I  would  say  that  the  building  of  these  great 
battleships,  these  preparations  by  Christian  nations  to  fight  one 
another,  is  a  challenge  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  world ; 
it  is  infidelity  to  the  doctrine*  taught  by  the  Founder  of  the 
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Christian  religion.  Christ  taught  no  such  doctrine ;  he  taught  us 
the  power  of  love,  not  the  power  of  the  sword ;  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  put  into  practice  this  doctrine  are  the  ones  who 
have  suffered  least  from  the  use  of  force. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  significant  example  in  all  this  world 
to-day  of  one  who  lives  as  he  preaches  this  doctrine  of  love, 
is  the  case  of  Tolstoi.    He  is  not  only  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  love,  but  he  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
there  he  stands  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  he  believes  that 
love  is  a  better  protection  than  force ;  that  he  thinks  a  man  will 
suffer  less  by  refusing  to  use  violence  than  if  he  used  it    And 
what  is  the  result  ?    He  is  the  only  man  in  Russia  that  the  Czar 
with  all  his  army  dare  not  lay  his  hand  on.     Those  who  have 
gone  out  preaching  the  doctrine  of  force  in  Russia  have  gone 
into  isolation,  while  Tolstoi  stands  there  and  waits  for  them  to 
come ;  but  the  power  that  is  about  him,  the  power  that  is  over 
him  and  the  power  that  is  in  him  is  proof  against  violence.    I 
believe  it  would  be  true  of  a  nation.     I  believe  that  this  nation 
could  stand  before  the  world  to-day  and  tell  the  world  that  it 
did  not  believe  in  war,  that  it  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
right  way  to  settle  disputes,  that  it  had  no  disputes  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.     If  this 
nation  did  that  it  not  only  would  not  be  attacked  by  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth,  but  it  would  become  the  supreme  power  in 
the  world.     (Applause.)     I  have  no  doubt  of  it  and  I  believe 
that  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  that  policy.    I  believe  that  our 
nation  can  take  a  long  step  in  advance  now  by  announcing  doc- 
trines of  this  kind,  announcing  that  its  navy  will  not  be  used 
for  the  collection  of  debt ;  that  as  we  do  not  imprison  people  for 
debt  in  this  country,  we  will  not  man  battleships  and  kill  people 
because  they  owe  people  in  this  country ;  that  we  will  apply  to 
international  affairs  the  very  doctrines  we  apply  to  our  national 
affairs,  and  if  any  one  in  the  United  States  wishes  to  invest 
money  in  another  country  he  must  do  so  according  to  the  laws 
of  that  country  and  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  country. 
Then  every  nation  would  be  open  to  American  investment    For 
that  is  the  kind  of  investment  they  would  look  for.    They  have 
had  enough  of  investments  which  are  preceded  by  the  purchase 
of  a  little  land  to  be  followed  by  a  battleship  that  takes  the  rest 
of  the  country.    I  believe  that  from  every  standpoint  this  would 
be  a  proper  thing. 

I  believe  that  if  our  nation  would  announce  to  the  world  that 
it  stands  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  every  other 
nation,  big  or  little,  that  whenever  there  is  any  dispute  which 
is  beyond  diplomatic  settlement  that  dispute  shall  be  submitted 
to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  investigation  and  report, — ^if  our 
nation  did  that,  it  would  not  be  a  year's  time  before  we  would 
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have  treaties  of  peace  of  that  kind  with  the  leading  nations,  and 
in  two  years'  time  with  practically  all  nations.  And  when  this 
nation  had  entered  into  that  kind  of  treaty  of  peace  with  other 
nations  we  would  find  the  example  such  that  it  would  result  in 
treaties  being  made  between  other  nations,  and  the  day  of  war 
would  be  past.     (Applause.) 

Every  time  we  talk  about  arbitration  they  say,  "But  there 
are  some  questions  that  affect  national  honor  and  you  cannot 
submit  that  kind  of  a  question  to  arbitration."  The  trouble  is 
that  whenever  a  nation  wants  to  fight  it  manufactures  a  question 
of  honor.  It  is  like  the  old  doctor  who  said,  whenever  he  was 
asked  to  treat  a  disease  which  he  did  not  understand,  that  he 
could  not  treat  that  disease,  but  he  could  give  the  patient  some- 
thing that  would  knock  the  patient  into  fits  and  he  was  death 
on  fits !  So,  my  friends,  whenever  a  nation  wants  to  go  to  war, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  it  turns  it  into  a  question  of  na- 
tional honor  and  goes  to  shooting.  If  we  could  have  an  inves- 
tigation of  every  controversy  that  is  not  settled  by  diplomacy,  we 
would  separate  the  question  of  fact  from  the  question  of  tenor, 
and  I  think,  when  the  questions  of  fact  were  settled,  we  would 
generally  find  there  was  no  real  question  of  honor.     (Applause.) 

But  I  have  run  over  my  time.  (Members:  Go  on,  go  on.) 
No,  I  have  shaped  my  speech  down  to  make  it  as  near  half  an 
hour  as  possible,  and  if  I  go  on  I  would  have  to  begin  over  and 
make  a  new  speech.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  you  in  an  effort 
to  advance  a  movement  in  whose  ultimate  triumph  I  have  abso- 
lute confidence.  When  one  is  working  for  something  which  he 
believes  is  right  and  for  something  which  he  believes  will  triumph, 
he  is  not  so  particular  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  triumph.  A 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  something  that  he  knows  to  be  wrong 
must  get  It  right  away,  for  he  knows  if  he  does  not  get  it  soon 
he  cannot  get  it  at  all;  but  when  one  works  for  something  he 
believes  to  be  right,  he  knows  that  every  hour  will  increajse  the 
chances  of  his  triumph,  for  he  believes  that  back  of  truth  stands 
God  with  an  arm  strong  enough  to  bring  victory  to  his  side. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  world  of  Christian 
Endeavorers. 

PEACE  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

I  realize  that  it  is  almost  time  for  this  Conference  to  adjourn. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  excused  altogether,  but  have  been  asked 
by  the  Business  Committee  to  say  a  few  words,  as  in  my  recent 
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•  travels  I  have  seen  something  of  the  progress  of  the  peace 
movement  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  my  fifth  journey  round 

'the  world.  These  journeys  have  been  made  in  different  direc- 
tions, sometimes  going  East,  and  sometimes  West,  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  across  Siberia,  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa.  I  mention  this  simply  because  it  furnishes  the 
reason  for  my  speaking  at  all  at  this  late  hour.  During  all 
these  journeys  within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  constantly 
seen  a  rising  tide  of  peace  sentiment  in  every  country  where 
I  have  been ;  I  have  found  from  year  to  year  that  there  has  been 
a  growth,  most  appreciable  and  most  delightful  to  witness,  of 

'  this  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  things  in  which  the  Lake  Mohonk 

i  Conference  is  interested  and  for  which  it  stands. 

I  have  just  attended  a  great  convention  in  India  of  the  young 
people  of  India  and  other  lands,  where  some  forty  different 
nations  were  represented  and  some  thirty  different  languages 
were  spoken.  It  was  really  a  great  international  peace  con- 
ference, because  we  had  come  together  on  the  basis  of  fellow- 
ship and  good  feeling  and  mutual  love  one  for  another.    If  I 

I  may  speak  in  any  representative  capacity  for  the  young  people 
whom  I  know  in  tliis  country  and  other  countries,  I  am  sure  I 
can  say  that  these  sentiments  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
in  their  hearts  with  every  year  that  goes  by.  There  is  scarcSy 
ever  a  large  convention  or  conference  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  that  international  peace  in  some  phase,  is  not  one  of 
the  subjects  presented,  for  it  is  a  part  of  every  good  citizenship 
propaganda.  I  do  not  think  the  education  of  young  people 
could  be  carried  on  along  religious  lines  unless  this  is  made 

'  one  of  the  features  of  their  education. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  Japan  in  these  days  and  are  led 
to  think,  by  some,  that  Japan  is  spoiling  for  war  with  America, 
that  they  are  about  to  swoop  down  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  to 

'  bombard  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  other  coast  dties. 

In  this  journey  which  I  have  just  made  in  company  with  a 

large  number  of  fellow  Americans,  there  has  been  no  country 

in  all  the  world  where  we  received  such  a  generous  welcome 

•and  heard  such  sentiments  of  love  for  America  as  in  Japan. 

.  (Applause.)  When  we  landed  in  Nagasaki  it  seemed  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  out  to  welcome  "the  Americans/' 
Most  of  them  had  two  little  flags  to  wave,  one  of  the  Japanese, 
which  they  love  so  well,  and  the  other  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
American  flags  in  all  my  life  as  I  saw  in  Japan  during  the  two 
weeks  I  was  there  in  January  last.  Not  only  from  the  common 
people  did  we  receive  these  tokens  of  welcome,  but  from  the 
mayors  of  the  cities,  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trade,  and  such 
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great  statesmen  as  Count  Okuma,  Baron  Shibusawa,  and  others. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  himself.. 
It  was  no  mere  personal  compliment,  but  was  accorded  me 
chiefly  because  I  was  an  American  and  represented  an  American 
religious  organization.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  sen- 
timents of  regard,  deep  and  lasting  toward  America  were  ex- 
pressed by  every  one.  It  seems  to  me,  as  one  of  our  diplomats 
has  just  said,  that  the  thought  of  war  with  Japan  is  too  absurd 
even  to  be  considered  as  a  joke.     (Applause.) 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  some  of  these  smaller 
nations  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I  have  heard  it  said 
once  or  twice  since  coming  here  that  questions  of  peace  and 
arbitration  concern  the  great  nations  chiefly;  that  the.  small 
nations  do  not  go  to  war  with  one  another,  or  if  they  do,  the 
wars  do  not  amount  to  much.  I  think  they  do  amount  to  just 
as  much  proportionately  for  small  nations  as  for  the  great 
nations.  In  Panama,  just  before  the  taking  over  of  the  Canal 
Zone  by  the  United  States,  there  was  a  war  between  the  people 
of  Panama,  and  the  people  of  Colombia,  to  whom  the  Isthmus 
then  belonged.  This  civil  war  decimated  that  country  as  few 
countries  have  ever  been  decimated  in  the  history  of  the  world- 
far  more  were  killed,  in  proportion,  than  in  our  own  Civil  War. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  war  between  Brazil  and  Uraguay 
on  the  one  side  and  Paraguay  on  the  other.  It  was  a  most' 
disastrous  war,  which  ended  in  almost  the  extinction  of  Para- 
guay ;  over  225,000  men  were  killed,  and  100,000  women  were 
killed  or  died  in  consequence  of  the  war.  When  it  was  over 
there  were  only  25,000  able  bodied  men  in  all  that  country  of 
Paraguay.  There  were  five  women  to  one  man  so  that  for 
years  the  labor  of  the  fields  had  to  be  largely  done  by  the  women  - 
of  Paraguay.  I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  the  history  of » 
modem  times  has  there  been  such  a  war  of  extermination.  So, 
what  we  are  standing  for  here  means  just  as  much  to  the\ 
littlest  nation,  to  the  smallest  group  of  peoples  in  the  world  as 
to  the  great  nations  that  figure  so  largely  in  the  history  of  our 
times. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  because  the  spirit" 
of  love  underlies  this  Conference,  love  not  only  for  the  nations' 
of  the  world,  be  they  large  or  small,  not  only  for  those  far 
away  but  for  those  close  at  hand,  that  Mohonk  has  exerted  its' 
nation- widfe  and  world-wide  influence.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  There  remain  a  few  minutes  for  discussion 
from  the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Butler,  of  Washington. 
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THE  PROHIBITION  OF  NAVAL  FORCE  IN  COLLECT- 

ING  DEBTS 

REMARKS  OF   MR.   CHARLES  HENRY  BUTLER 

Our  distinguished  guest  who  made  such  an  admirable  speech 
this  morning,  failed  to  complete  his  reference  to  the  use  of 
our  navy  in  collecting  debts  by  speaking  of  what  I  think  he 
would  have  if  he  had  remembered  it,  that  is,  the  action  of  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  on  this  point. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  Conference  in  1907  my  principal 
duties  were  in  connection  with  one  of  the  American  del^ates, 
General  Horace  Porter,  incidentally  President  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  in  obtaining  the  passage  by  that 
Conference  of  the  convention  which  became  an  actual  reality 
and  which  to-day  binds,  by  ratification  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  ratification  of  other  nations,  nearly  all  the 
^  great  nations  which  have  great  navies,  that  their  armed  force, 
naval  or  military,  shall  not  be  used  for  the  collection  of  a  con- 
tractual debt  in  the  case  of  any  nation  which  has  not  refused 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  or,  after  arbitration,  failed 
to  comply  with  the  award.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States — and  I  am  quoting  almost  the  words  of 
General  Porter,  as  he  spoke  it,  then  as  prophecy  which  has  since 
become  an  actuality — being  used  as  sheriffs,  the  Navy  and  the 
gallant  men  of  the  Navy  being  used  as  sheriffs,  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts.  That  step  forward  was  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  interests  of  peace  by 
any  conference  in  the  world.  The  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague,  if  it  had  adopted  nothing  else  than  that  little 
paragraph,  which  is  no  longer  that  the  one  I  read  yesterday 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  on  the  lakes,  would  have  fully 
justified  the  Conference,  all  its  cost  and  all  the  time  it  took. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  distinguished  guest,  the  Dean  of 
Worcester,  is  recognized. 

Very  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Worcester:  May 
I  be  allowed  just  a  moment  or  two,  as  an  Englishman,  to 
express  the  thanks  which  all  Englishmen  and  those  who  are 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown  here  present  must  feel  to  Mr. 
Smiley  for  the  memorial  service*  that  preceded  this  session  to- 
day. I  desire  also,  as  an  Englishman,  to  express  my  thanks 
to  you  all  for  the  sympathy  that  you  have  shown  to  us  in  our 
great  national  bereavement.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  thank 
Dr.  Butler  for  that  admirable  and  excellent  speech  that  he  gave 
us  at  the  beginning  of  the  services  this  morning.     No  English- 

♦For  an  account  of  the  service  see  Appendix. — Ed, 


man  could  have  done  it  better, — ^by  which  I  mean  a  real  com- 
pliment, for  he  appreciated  the  value  of  the  King  and  the  work 
of  the  King  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  way  in  which 
we  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
power,  realized  the  value  of  the  King's  services ;  and  quite  apart 
from  the  eloquence  of  the  address,  it  showed  a  thorough, appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  English  position  and  of  the 
virtues  of  our  great  Kiujg.  Perhaps  a  statement  from  one  of 
our  youngest  children  will  support  what  I  have  said. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada : 
Dean  Ede  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Land  a  word  of 
thanks  to  you,  Mn  Smiley,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
service  which  we  have  had  this  morning.  May  I  reecho  the 
word  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  outlying  Dominions;  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  service  in  which  we  have  all  sorrowfully 
participated  this  morning  has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  more 
deeply  appreciated  than  has  the  kindly,  reverent  thought  of 
which  it  is  so  graceful  an  expression. 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  stand  adjourned  until 
this  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 


Sfxtb  Session 

Friday  Evenins,  May  20,  1910 


The  Chairman:  As  the  first  speaker  of  the  session,  I  am 
glad  to  present  a  well-known  business  man  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Mr.  Belton  Gilreath. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

REMARKS  OF   MR.   BELTON   GILREATH 

In  consenting  to  go  on  this  program  I  did  so  with  a  dear 
understanding  that  only  a  brief  informal  talk  was  expected  of 
me,  and  that  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  statement  as  to  how 
we  in  the  South  view  this  question,  and  a  report  as  to  what 
was  being  done  by  us  to  advance  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  this  Confer- 
ence, in  extending  the  invitation  to  make  tflese  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Smiley  was  somewhat  anxious  that  the  South  have  larger 
representation  at  this  Conference  and  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
Smiley  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  that  in  the  past  so  few 
Southern  representatives  had  attended. 

Having  considered  all  this,  I  decided  to  attend  this  meeting, 
not  to  make  an  address  particularly,  but  to  meet  Mr.  Smiley 
personally  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  great  opportunity  which 
he  has  offered  us  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  this  lofty  movement, 
and  to  report  to  our  people  in  the  South  what  is  our  part  to 
take  in  that  movement. 

I  believe  I  wrote  Mr.  Phillips  that  I  would  give  the  Confer- 
ence a  short  report  of  what  we  were  doing  in  our  section  for 
international  arbitration.  This  I  can  do  in  very  few  words,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  work  in  Alabama  and  adjoining  states 
has  been  principally  confined  to  peace  teaching  and  sermons  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  occasional  addresses  on  in- 
ternational arbitration  by  men  of  high  standing  and  approved 
judgment. 

I  might  add  that  my  attention  was  first  called  to  a  considera- 
tion of  this  question  by  a  speech  delivered  by  Judge  J.  M.  Dick- 
inson, now  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  students  of  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Nashville  some  years  ago.  On  account  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  Judge  Didcinson  I  commenced  to 
study  the  subject  and  finally  decided  to  get  into  closer  touch 
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with  the  work  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  good  by 
such  part  of  my  surplus  time  and  means  as  I  could  apportion 
to  it. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
as  Dr.  Mitchell  from  South  Carolina  remarked  yesterday,  that 
the  South  has  its  hands  comparatively  full  at  present  in  the 
great  problem  of  racial  adjustment  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But  r^ardless  of  this  fact  we  wish  to  assure  this  Conference 
that  we  will  do  our  part  in  this  work  also. 

Personally  I  am  here  to  get  hold  of  the  central  thought  of 
the  Conference,  to  find  out  the  next  thing  to  do,  and,  as  a 
business  man,  to  help  in  the  business  end  of  the  movement 

Having  made  this  statement  and  report,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  advise  the  Conference  or  to  offer  any  suggestions  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  war.  War,  however,  will  finally  end  because 
we  are  all  fast  finding  out  that  it  is  not  a  rational  way  to  settle 
difficulties.  How  soon  the  end  will  come  depends,  of  course, 
on  how  fast  we  are  able  to  educate  public  opinion. 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  was  as  strong  as 
our  American  army  and  navy  and  no  stronger.  The  best  reply 
is  attributed  to  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  who  stated  that  there 
was  one  thing  stronger  than  our  army  and  navy,  and  that  was 
the  sentiment  of  mankind. 

Therefore  to  my  mind,  this  seems  conclusive  that  the  educa- 
:tion  of  public  opinion  is  the  great  task  before  us.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker,  Hon.  Oscar  L.  White- 
law,  is  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Louis. 

WHY  THE  BUSINESS  MAN  SHOULD  BE  INTERESTED 

IN  THE  EARLY  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  JUDICIAL 

ARBITRATION  COURT 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  OSCAR  L.  WHITELAW 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  has  nearly  all  passed 
into  history.  Enough,  to  fairly  well  convince  all  thinking  people 
that  no  previous  hundred  years  in  the  Christian  Era  has  ever 
been  so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  whose 
life  and  death  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  humanity,  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  fdlowman. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard,  and  at  times  seemingly  hopeless 
struggle,  but  is  the  day  of  better  things  not  dawning,  yea  al- 
ready here?  When  has  there  ever  been  a  time  in  whidi  Earth's 
material  wealth  has  been  so  lavishly  poured  out  for  the  allevia- 
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tion  of  ills  of  suffering  humanity,  as  since  the  beginning  of 
1901? 

Just  to  cite  the  latest  striking  illustration,  note  the  spon^eous 
uprising,  called  the  Layman's  Missionary  Movement,  culminating 
in  a  monster  mass  meeting  held  in  Chicago  this  month,  Ae 
slogan  being,  "the  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  Christ  Evangel 
to  every  person  on  the  globe  in  this  generation."  A  great  tadc, 
say  you,  but  is  there  anything  impossible  when  a  united  per- 
sonal effort  is  put  forth  to  do  God's  work,  fulfilling  His  com- 
mands? The  world  at  large,  is  providentially  open  to-day,  as 
never  before,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

The  object  which  calls  us  together  here  at  ibis  time  is  a 
manifestation  of  Xht  same  spirit  in  another  direction,  having 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  peoples,  everywhere,  in  view. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  thought  that  already  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have  advanced  to  the  position  that  the  peace,  which 
all  desire — ^peace  based  on  justice, — can  only  be  attained  by  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  such  as  outlined  and  advocated  at  this 
Conference.  War  never  brings  permanent  peace,  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  involved  in  the  controversy  is  usually  left 
unsettled. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration,  is  becoming  world 
wide,  and  will  finally  prevail.  The  foundations  of  our  inter- 
national tribtmal  are  already  laid,  and  we  only  await  tiie  official 
establishment  of  a  court  in  which  justice  may  be  secured  as 
easily  and  satisfactorily  as  is  now  possible  for  individuals  in 
our  courts  of  justice. 

Why  should  this  effort  in  behalf  of  an  International  Arbitra- 
tion Court  appeal  to  the  business  man? 

First,  because  like  every  civilized  person,  his  r^fard  for  hu- 
manity cries  out  in  protest  against  any  continuation  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  under  the  rule  that 
"  might  makes  right."  The  spirit  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
referred,  is  gaining  the  mastery,  and  our  obligations  to  our 
fellowman  have  placed  the  golden  rule  as  our  watchword  in 
all  dealings  with  weaker  nations.  In  no  way  can  this  be  ex- 
hibited so  forcibly  as  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  in  adjust- 
ing differences  which  may  arise  among  nations. 

Second.  As  the  business  man  is  supposed  to  be  keen  after 
the  all-powerful  dollar,  perhaps  the  most  potent  incentive  would 
be  the  curtailment  of  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  mam- 
taining  armaments  and  prosecuting  expensive  wars.        ^ 

Take  our  own  nation  for  example,  where  the  rate  of  taxation 
increases  so  rapidly  in  every  direction  in  consequence  of  the 
demands  from  the  Panama  Canal,  from  internal  Water  Ways, 
from  the  Conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  which  are 
mounting  higher  ^d  higher  each  year.     All  of  these  objects 
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arc  most  praiseworthy  and  necessary.  There  is  tiothing  the 
average  business  man  would  welcome  more  than  a  reduction 
of  huge  army  and  navy  expenditures  to  be  applied,  instead,  to 
the  development  of  our  own  ability  to  provide  for  the  immigra- 
tion which  will  soon  tax  our  natural  resources  to  the  limit. 

From  the  slight  study  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  a  permanent  International  Arbitral 
Court  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  tribunals  like  the  Hague  Court. 
Law  is  safer  than  diplomacy,  less  liable  to  prejudice,  always 
ready  and  less  expensive. 

The  Hague  Court  has  done  well.  It  has  covered  the  experi- 
mental and  trial  stage.  This  experience  should  now  be  used 
as  foundation  to  build  the  most  fitting  development  of  the  idea 
into  a  structure  which  will  be  the  refuge  for  nation  or  individual, 
high  or  low,  who  needs  the  strong  arm  of  law  to  maintain  rights 
and  justice,  so  impossible  to  secure  single-handed. 

Finally  tihe  commerce  of  the  business  man  encircles  the  globe. 
No  one  thing  can  readily  be  suggested  which  would  prove  so 
helpful  in  facilitating  the  great  international  exchange  of  com- 
modities, as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  impartial  tri- 
bunal within  the  reach  of  all. 

If  this  is  so,  then  this  Conference  here  assembled  could  not 
extend  its  usefulness  to  any  better  advantage  than  by  giving 
publicity  through  all  business  organizations  of  its  scope  and  aims, 
as  well  as  of  the  possibilities  from  such  a  movement. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  business  man  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  practical  progress  already  made  toward  such  a  court, 
or  realized  the  beneficial  effect  such  an  institution  as  I  have 
tried  to  outline  would  exert. 

In  this  connection,  how  pertinent  and  helpful  are  these  words 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  taken  from  his  Nobel  address  delivered  at 
Christiana,  May  5th.  I  quote,  "  Each  Nation  must  keep  well 
prepared  to  defend  itself  until  the  establishment  of  some  form 
of  international  police  power,  competent  and  willing  to  prevent 
violence  as  between  nations.  As  things  are  now,  such  power 
to  command  peace  throughout  the  world,  could  best  be  assured 
by  some  combination  between  those  great  nations  which  sin- 
cerely desire  peace,  and  have  no  thought  themselves  of  com- 
mitting aggressions.  The  combination  might  at  first  be  only 
to  secure  peace  within  certain  definite  limits  and  certain  definite 
conditions;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who  would  bring  about 
such  a  combmation,  would  have  earned  his  place  in  history  for 
all  time." 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  add,  one  can  recall  no  more  striking 
or  forcible  illustration  of  that  spirit  so  apparently  taking  pos- 
session of  the  thoughtful  minds  of  this  age,  as  we  have  in  the 
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life  work  of  our  venerable  host,  Dr.  Smiley.  Omniscience  alone 
can  estimate  the  value  of  this  consecrated  life  to  humanit)'. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  a  gentleman 
who  can  speak  for  the  great  standing  army  of  school  teachers 
in  the  United  States  not  only  because  of  his  own  personality, 
but  because  of  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  his 
office  as  past  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Hon  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO  TO  HELP  THE 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    NATHAN    C.    SCHAEFFER 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  problems  which  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  has  been  discussing,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  boy — ^with  one 
exception,  namely ;  the  girl.  In  no  long  time  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  at  school  will  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action  and 
determine  whether  war  shall  cease  and  peace  shall  reign  among 
the  nations,  and  also  as  was  intimated  last  evening,  whether  war- 
fare shall  cease  and  peace  shall  dwell  in  the  heart  and  tlie  home. 
It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  peace  movement  has  invaded 
not  only  the  colleges  which  train  the  leaders  but  also  the  public 
schools  which  educate  the  multitudes  from  whom  the  leaders 
must  get  their  support.  During  the  sessions  of  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  the  Jamestown  Exposition  advertised  the  greatest 
naval  display  the  nations  had  ever  witnessed  while  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  largest  association  of  teachers  on 
earth,  then  in  session  at  Los  Angeles,  declared  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  in  favor  of  peace  and  against  war.  Since  that  time 
every  meeting  of  this  association  has  passed  resolutions  of  simi- 
lar import.  To  the  teachers  of  France  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  resolved  at  a  still  earlier  date  that  the  schools  should 
annually  observe  the  22d  of  February  and  the  i8th  of  May.  If 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  misleading,  Peace  Day  will  in  the 
not  distant  future  be  as  universally  observed  as  Arbor  Day  and 
its  only  rival  will  be  Christmas.  The  observance  of  Peace  Day 
furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Andes,  to  draw  attention  to  the  arrangement  by  which  peace 
has  been  preserved  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  spite  of  the  disputes  over  our  Canadian  boundary,  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  if  the  excess  of  our  expenditures  upon  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  last  ten  years  over  the  preceding  ten 
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years  had  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt,  not 
a  dollar  of  that  debt  would  to-day  be  unpaid.  Unfortunately 
many  rural  schools  are  not  in  session  on  Peace  Day,  and  the 
number  of  special  days  which  the  teachers  are  asked  to  observe 
has  grown  so  large  that  each  tends  to  obliterate  the  impression 
which  the  others  have  made.  Moreover  what  is  the  sense  of 
teaching  peace  on  a  special  day  and  of  glorifying  battles  by  land 
and  by  sea  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  school  year  ?  I  look  with 
more  hope  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
which  with  its  various  state  branches  has  been  distributing  litera- 
ture in  season  and  out  of  season,  modifying  the  courses  of  study 
and  endeavoring  to  prepare  the  teachers  to  teach  history  from  the 
new  point  of  view.  But  the  officers  of  this  league  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  everything.  Superintendents  can  supply  a  motive 
for  carrying  this  literature  into  the  school  room  if  they  will 
change  the  examinations  so  as  to  glorify  the  victories  of  peace 
above  the  victories  of  war. 

In  very  many  sets  of  examination  questions  those  relating  to 
war  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  relating  to  peace.  In  one 
set  which  I  recently  saw,  five  out  of  six  had  to  do  with  the 
names  of  generals  and  battles,  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  our 
wars.  What  the  examiner  emphasizes,  the  teachers  will  empha- 
size, and  the  emphasis  of  the  instruction  in  any  branch  deter- 
mines what  the  pupils  consider  most  important.  The  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  changed  the 
text-books  on  history  by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
them  is  found  no  anti-toxin  for  the  tocsin  of  war.  We  need  the 
help  of  the  Conference  to  bring  about  a  similar  change  in  the 
questions  prepared  for  the  examinations  which  teachers  and 
pupils  are  asked  to  face. 

A  change  in  the  examinations  will  soon  cause  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction  and  the  ideals  of  life  and  heroism 
which  will  be  evolved  therefrom.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
when  the  average  girl  takes  up  the  study  of  history,  she  begins  to 
wish  that  she  had  been  bom  a  boy?  The  text-books  and  the 
material  of  instruction  tend  to  make  her  think  that  everything 
great  and  heroic  belongs  to  the  other  sex  and  that  the  greatest  of 
her  misfortunes  is  to  have  been  bom  a  girl.  More  correct  ideals 
of  life  and  of  heroism  should  be  inculcated.  The  young  woman 
who  enters  the  hospital  as  a  nurse  displays  as  much  heroism  as 
any  soldier  who  faces  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sooner  or  later  the 
girl  discovers  that  a  life  worth  living  does  not  turn  on  martial 
glory  nor  even  on  science  and  literature,  but  on  the  personal  re- 
lations which  a  human  being  sustains  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
Lord  and  maker.  In  the  domain  of  the  personal  relations  woman 
reigns  as  queen,  and  as  soon  as  a  girl  realizes  this  fact  she  no 
longer  wishes  that  she  had  been  bom  a  boy.    The  young  farmer 
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who  taught  the  farmers^  of  Iowa  how  to  select  their  seed  corn, 
thereby  adding  millions  to  the  value  of  the  com  crop  of  Iowa, 
was  as  great  a  benefactor  as  any  general  who  has  shed  blood 
upon  the  field  of  battle  or  sunk  the  warships  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
History  should  be  so  taught  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  will  unite 
in  the  temple  of  fame  the  name  of  the  jurist  and  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  name  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  captain  of  indus- 
try in  a  place  quite  as  conspicuous  as  that  occupied  by  the  vic- 
torious general  or  the  successful  admiral. 

At  times  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  May  13th  will  become  as 
famous  as  the  day  now  called  Peace  Day.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1908,  there  were  gathered  in  the  east  room  of  the  White  House 
at  Washington  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  except  two,  and 
captains  of  industry  like  James  J.  Hill  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 
They  assembled  to  discuss  the  waste  and  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources.  The  same  subject  had  been  discussed  by 
scientists  at  their  conventions.  But  the  voice  of  the  scientist  was 
like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  No  one  paid  any 
attention  to  the  noise  which  he  was  trying  to  make.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took  up  the  cry,  it  was  heeded  by 
all  the  newspapers ;  it  was  heard  by  the  whole  country  and  even 
by  the  governments  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  Have  the  schools 
heard  and  heeded  that  voice?  As  soon  as  they  do,  the  teachers 
will  show  that  war  is  the  greatest  waste  of  our  national  resources 
and  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  the  greatest  of  the 
problems  of  conservation.     (Applause.) 

Much  has  been  said  at  this  Conference  about  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Jesus  worked  at  the  carpenter's 
bench,  but  he  was  never  called  a  great  carpenter.  He  expounded 
the  law  so  that  men  were  astounded,  but  no  one  called  him  a 
great  lawyer  or  even  a  great  law-giver.  He  healed  men  of  their 
sickness,  but  he  is  not  called  a  great  doctor.  We  read  of  him 
that  he  sat  and  taught,  and  down  through  the  ages  when  any  one 
speaks  of  the  great  teacher,  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  Nazarcne 
who  was  also  taiown  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
peace  that  followed  the  advent  of  the  great  teacher  lasted  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  many  of  the  cities  allowed  their  walls 
to  fall  into  decay.  As  soon  as  our  teachers  fully  realize  their 
high  mission  as  followers  of  the  Great  Teacher,  we  shall  have 
a  more  lasting  peace  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and 
throughout  the  western  Roman  Empire.  As  soon  as  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  teachers  of  the  United  States  begin  to  teach  history 
as  if  they  were  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  a  public  senti- 
ment will  spring  up  that  will  make  governments  afraid  to  appeal 
to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  can  be  referred  to 
an  international  court  of  arbitral  justice.    Let  the  three  and  a 
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half  million  teachers  of  the  civilized  world  begin  to  teach  history 
from  the  new  point  of  view,  and  it  will  not  take  longer  than  a 
generation  to  substitute  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in  place 
of  the  maxim.  "  My  countr>',  right  or  wrong,"  the  nobler  maxim. 
"  Let  my  country  be  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  to  do  wrong 
in  the  treatment  of  other  nations."  The  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  can  help  to  inject  the  Golden  Rule  into  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  thereby  aiding  the  Peace  Move- 
ment in  a  most  effective  way  and  proving  that  the  schools  are  a 
most  potent  agency  in  the  progress  and  uplift  of  humanity.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  As  the  next  speaker  I  present  Mr.  Louis 
P.  LocHNER  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  and  Editor  of  "  The  Cosmopolitan 
Student." 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUBS 

REMARKS   OF    MR.    LOUIS    P.    LOCHNER 

Again  and  again  during  the  last  few  days  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prerequisites  for 
the  peace  movement  is  our  recognition  of  the  brDtherhood  of 
man.  It  is  my  privilege  to-night  to  bring  you  in  touch,  in  the 
barest  outlines,  with  a  movement,  the  very  corner-stone  of 
whose  creed  is  world  brotherhood, — ^namely  the  Association  of 
Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  or  in  its  larger,  international  aspects,  the 
International  Federation  of  Students  "  Corda  Fratres." 

On  the  eve  of  March  12,  1903,  sixteen  foreign  and  two  native 
students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  together  representing 
eleven  nationalities,  gathered  in  the  modest  apartments  of  a 
young  Japanese,  and  founded  an  International  Club,  in  which 
the  representatives  of  every  nation  in  the  university  were  to 
meet  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  brotherhood.  This  was  a  new 
departure  in  college  life.  Foreign  societies  were  no  uncommon 
feature  in  American  college  life.  Every  large  institution  of 
learning  had  a  flourishing  Scandinavian,  German  or  Latin- 
American  Club.  But  the  idea  of  a  cosmopolitan  organization, 
with  universal  brotherhood  as  the  comer-stone,  was  by  many 
considered  a  chimera.  The  very  idea  of  amalgamating  into  one 
society  men  of  diverse  countries,  caused  a  smile  of  contempt. 

Yet  what  happened?  The  club  so  founded  has  grown,  until 
to-day,  with  a  membership  of  almost  100,  representing  20  dif- 
ferent nations,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  organizations 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  same  time  similar  clubs 
were  founded  elsewhere,  so  that  to-day  we  have  a  powerful 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  extending  over  24  leading 
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institutions  of  learning,  and  embracing  2,500  students,  men  from 
55  different  countries. 

More  than  that,  the  foreign  and  American  students  have  not 
limited  their  activity  to  forming  clubs  in  the  United  States; 
but  last  summer  a  delegation  of  three  of  us  was  sent  to  The 
Hague,  where  the  Sixth  International  Corda  Fratres  Conven- 
tion of  students  was  held.  What  did  we  find?  Frendi  and 
Italian,  Hungarian  and  Dutch  students  all  linked  together  in  a 
federation  for  the  promotion  of  international  good  will.  We 
Americans  were  received  with  the  warmest  cordiality  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  merger  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Qubs  of 
America  and  the  Corda  Fratres  of  Europe  was  accomplished. 
Here  then,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  world  federation  scarcely 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine.  Under  the  white  flag  of 
peace  students  from  a  dozen  different  countries  are  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  international  good  will.     (Applause.) 

Our  purpose  is  to  bring  together  college  young  men  from 
different  countries;  to  aid  and  direct  foreign  students  coming 
to  American  Universities,  to  further  the  work  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration between  nations  and  to  establish  strong  international 
friendships.  I  cannot  point  out  to  you  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
all  the  various  activities  of  the  clubs.  Let  me  merely  mention 
one  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  a  club  is  strong 
enough  financially,  it  rents  a  club-house,  in  which  students  from 
different  nations  room  together.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
a  Russian  and  a  Japanese  cultivate  each  other's  acquaintance  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  room-mates  and  bed-fellows.  Secondly, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  our  programs  is  the 
so-called  "  National  Night."  On  this  occasion  a  representa- 
tive or  representatives  of  one  nation,  if  possible  on  the  evening 
of  his  or  their  country's  holiday,  will  describe  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  fatherland,  play  native  music,  dress  in  native 
garb,  recite  native  poetry;  in  general,  give  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  home  country.  In  the  course  of  these  national  nights 
our  members  have  acquired  a  better  insight  into  the  mode  of 
life,  customs  and  viewpoint  of  peoples  of  different  nations  than 
they  can  ever  gain  from  the  colored  accounts  of  travelers  in 
foreign  lands.  They  have  thereby  learned  sympathy  with  their 
fellow-man's  religion,  however,  divergent  from  their  own;  with 
his  nationality,  however,  different ;  with  his  political  creed,  how- 
ever contrary,  wi£h  his  social  rank,  however  unequal. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  point  out  the  great  advantage  that  accrues 
to  the  foreigner  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  in  these  clubs.  Nor  can  I  any  more  than 
merely  hint  at  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Mead, 
yesterday;  namely,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  bring  these 
foreign  students  into  American  families,  is  being  adopted  and 
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put  into  practice  by  tlie  American  boys.  During  vacation  they 
try  to  take  foreign  students  to  their  various  homes.  It  was — 
to  cite  an  example — ^my  privilege  to  have  Chinese,  Dutch,  and 
Mexican  boys  at  my  home  during  Easter.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
rehearse  at  length  how  the  foreign  boys  appreciate  what  their 
American  confreres  try  to  do  for  them. 

I  want  particularly  to  point  to  the  unequalled  opportunity  that 
we  American  students  have  in  seeing  the  foreigner  within  our 
midst.  The  foreign  student  is  not  here  merely  to  get  a  degree 
and  to  acquire  laboriously  from  books  written  in  a  language 
not  his  own  what  he  might  with  less  difficulty  learn  from  texts 
or  translations  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  is  here  to  communicate 
his  own  knowledge  as  well  as  to  absorb  ours.  His  migration 
to  a  foreign  soil  sprang  from  a  desire  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  His  patriotism  led  him  to  disregard  family  ties  and 
the  associations  of  his  youth,  and  to  go  abroad  among  strange 
peoples  and  strange  nations,  so  that  he  might  return  a  better 
citizen.    He  is  thus  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us  Americans. 

In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  our  movement 
in  the  peace  movement.  Close  personal  contact  between  peoples 
of  different  races  is  a  necessity  in  order  that  they  iViay  under- 
stand one  another.  It  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  any 
movement  for  peace.  Now  then,  in  our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
men  from  55  countries  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other. 
They  learn  to  understand  each  other ;  they  learn  to  respect  each 
other;  they  learn  to  admire  each  other;  they  learn  to  love  each 
other.  They  cannot  help  but  carry  home  with  them  the  mes- 
sage of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  Frenchman, 
German,  Hindu  and  Englishman,  Russian  and  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Armenian,  Mexican,  even  the  downcast  negro, — all  are  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  this  unique  organization.  What  matters 
it  that  one  is  the  son  of  a  Hindu  priest;  the  second  a  Japanese 
prince,  the  third  a  Russian  revolutionist;  the  fourth  a  plain 
American  farmer  boy?  Why  despise  a  man  because  his  skin 
is  yellow  or  brown  or  black?  Why  look  down  upon  a  fellow 
student  because  his  early  training  from  childhood  on  has  incul- 
cated in  him  a  reverence  for  Buddha  or  Confucius  or  Mo- 
hammed, and  he  has  not  yet  come  in  touch  with  the  benign  teach- 
ings of  Christianity?  Our  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  need  no  unity 
of  race,  religion  or  creed  to  keep  them  together.  "Above  all 
nations  is  Humanity,"  is  the  motto  of  our  Association — humanity, 
all  embracing,  all  including,  linked  with  the  idea  of  brotherly 
love,  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men, — this  is  a  bond  of  union  for  transcending  racial, 
social  or  color  lines.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
brotherhood  of  man  that  gives  strength  to  our  Cosmopolitan 
movement.    (Applause.) 
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These  facts  are  of  peculiar  importance  when  we  consider  die 
following :  Most  foreign  students  who  come  here  are  picked  men 
— the  flower  of  their  country — ^men  coming  from  the  best  fami- 
lies. They  will  later  become  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  even 
of  the  political  spirit  and  policies  of  the  nations.  In  fact  young 
though  our  movement  is,  some  of  our  members  have  already 
risen  to  prominence.  Thus  a  former  member  of  the  Cornell 
Cosmopolitan  Club  is  at  present  head  of  the  educational  system 
in  Argentina.  Similarly,  I  could  point  out  a  dozen  different 
men  now  in  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  their  respective 
countries.  In  proportion  as  these  men,  these  future  leaders, 
are  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  during  college  days, 
in  proportion  as  these  men  from  different  countries  Team  to 
understand  one  another,  in  proportion  as  they  realize  we  are 
but  members  of  one  large  human  family  and  that  war  and  hos- 
tility are  unworthy  of  the  rising  generation, — in  such  propor- 
tion will  the  peace  movement  be  furthered.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  present  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of 
Boston,  Director  of  the  new  International  School  of  Peace. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Ginn,  the  founder  of  the  International 
School  of  Peace,  is  not  here.  He  had  to  leave  this  morning.  It 
is  because  he  is  not  here  that  I  take  the  place  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  and  speak  briefly  of  the  work  which  he  has  founded. 
If  he  were  here,  I  think  the  first  word  he  might  have  said  would 
have  been  a  word  of  tribute  to  Mohonk  for  the  degree  in  which 
it  has  stimulated  him  to  the  work  which  he  has  done.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  his  active  interest  in  peace  work  began 
about  the  time  these  Mohonk  Conferences  began.  In  looking 
over  some  of  the  old  Mohonk  reports  the  other  day,  I  came  upon 
an  address  of  his  given  at  this  Conference  in  1901,  which  was 
about  the  time  his  contributions  for  the  peace  work  were  begin- 
ning. It  was  an  admirable  speech, — I  suspect  it  was  his  first 
peace  speech;  and  I  am  sure  that  here  he  got  a  great  stimulus 
and  a  certain  definite  direction  to  his  work.  He  emphasized  in 
that  1901  speech  the  importance  of  more  generous  financial  pro- 
vision for  our  cause.  "  We  spend  hundreds  of  millions  a  year 
for  war ;  can  we  not  afford,"  he  asked,  "  to  spend  one  million  for 
peace?  "  This  seems  to  have  been  his  keynote.  Nineteen  hxin- 
dred  and  one  was  not  his  first  year  here — ^he  had  been  here  in 
1897  and  1899 ;  but  it  was  in  1901  that  he  first  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  began  to  help 
us  in  the  peace  work  in  Boston.    I  remember  that  in  1904,  the 
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year  of  the  International  Peace  Congress  in  Boston,  he  gave  us 
$i,ooo  for  that  work.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  giving 
liberally,  latterly  from  $8,000  to  $io,ooo  a  year,  for  the  cause; 
and  this  has  culminated  in  the  larger  plans  which  have  taken 
form  this  year.  He  has  started  the  International  School  of 
Peace.  I  have  had,  as  Mr.  Ginn's  friend  and  helper,  much  to 
do  with  it, — ^which  is  why  I  speak  to  you. 

Mr.  Ginn  is  a  publisher,  an  educational  publisher,  and  knows 
the  value  of  books ;  and  it  was  because  he  saw  that  our  move- 
ment sadly  lacked  books  that  he  started  in  as  he  did  upon  his 
first  definite  work.  He  said,  *'  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  peace 
movement  is  supplied  with  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  it 
needs."  He  knew  that  it  needed  much —  that  the  Peace  Societies 
and  other  workers  were  not  half  furnished  with  material  for 
their  work.  There  is  a  splendid  lot  of  peace  literature  in  the 
world,  but  comparatively  little  of  it  accessible  in  cheap  and  tasteful 
form.  So  we  started  upon  the  publication  of  our  International 
Library,  and  we  have  already  published  a  dozen  or  more  books  in 
that  library — ^such  books  as  Dr.  Scott's  "  Texts  of  the  Hague 
Conferences "  and  "American  Addresses  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,"  and  Professor  Hull's  "  History  of  the  Two  Hague 
Conferences,"  to  refer  merely  to  books  by  members  of  the  present 
Mohonk  Conference.  We  are  adding  to  this  library  constantly, 
and  hope  in  Mr.  Smiley's  lifetime  to  have  a  hundred  volumes. 
Then  we  have  started  a  pamphlet  service,  circulating  freely  25,- 
000  copies  of  various  pamphlets  that  we  hope  will  help,  and  be- 
ing careful  not  to  duplicate  the  splendid  work  being  done  by 
President  Butler  and  his  helpers  in  the  Conciliation  Association. 
Our  first  pamphlet  was  Justice  Brewer's  noble  address  on  the 
Peace  Mission  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

Mr.  Ginn  has  helped  various  other  organizations.  Professor 
*  Schaeffer  in  the  impressive  speech  to  which  we  has  just  listened 
spoke  of  the  American  School  Peace  League.  When  that  splen- 
did organization  was  in  its  initial  stage,  Mr.  Ginn  gave  $1,000 
to  help  it  on,  because  he  felt  it  stood  for  the  sort  of  work  that  he 
wanted  to  have  done.  He  is  now  helping  with  similar  gener- 
osity, as  Mr.  Lochner  would  tell  you,  the  Association  of  Cosmo- 
politan Clubs,  feeling  that  this  too  is  in  distinctly  the  right  line, 
and  that  the  Association  can  do  a  certain  work  among  students 
that  he  wants  to  see  done  better  perhaps  that  he  could  do  it 
independently. 

He  recognized  the  great  need  of  work  among  women's  organ- 
izations; and  he  secured  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  country' 
to  give  her  time  to  work  among  women's  clubs,  going  to  address 
clubs,  sending  literature,  and  doing  work  of  all  sorts  in  that  field, 
which  is  so  important — ^you  remember  Ruskin's  word  about  it — 
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and  which  for  the  most  part  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  by  us 
in  our  organized  efforts. 

Mr.  Ginn  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  early  meetings  of  the 
business  men  in  the  Mohonk  Conferences,  which  have  come  to 
be  such  a  feature  here.  He  believes  that  if  the  business  men  of 
the  world  could  be  properly  appealed  to,  they  could  and  would 
put  an  end  to  war.  When  not  here  he  read  the  reports  of  these 
business  meetings  with  peculiar  interest;  and  he  determined  to 
make  the  appeal  to  business  men  a  distinct  feature  of  his  work. 
He  recently  secured  for  this  service  our  late  consul  at  Prague, 
Mr.  Ledoux,  who  I  am  glad  to  say  is  in  this  Conference  and  met 
your  business  men  yesterday.  Since  Mr.  Ledoux  took  up  this 
work,  he  has  visited  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards 
of  Trade,  to  make  the  international  peace  and  arbitration  move- 
ment better  known  among  them.  He  has  prompted  our  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  meeting  in  London  this  year  an  invita- 
tion to  hold  its  meeting  in  America  two  years  hence.  Our  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  make  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
reception  of  the  Congress  if  it  comes ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the 
country  may  be  stirred  by  this  international  event  to  a  greater 
interest  in  the  peace  cause.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ledoux  may  be 
asked  by  many  commercial  bodies  represented  here  to  address 
them. 

Mr.  Ginn  became  warmly  interested  in  the  work  of  Fraulein 
Eckstein,  of  Boston,  known  to  many  of  you,  in  connection  with 
her  famous  petition  to  the  last  Hague  Conference  in  behalf  of 
international  arbitration,  for  which  petition  she  collected  two 
million  signatures,  forcing  so  many  people  at  any  rate  to  focus 
their  minds  on  our  cause.  A  year  ago  he  provided  for  her  giving 
all  her  time  to  similar  work  with  reference  to  the  next  Hague 
Conference,  and  not  only  that,  but,  as  she  is  a  native  German, 
to  spend  her  time  for  two  years  addressing  women's  clubs  and 
other  organizations  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  to  bring  American 
women  and  German  women,  German  teachers  and  American 
teachers,  and  German  and  American  people  generally  closer  to- 
gether. She  has  held  meetings  during  the  last  year  in  thirty  or 
forty  German  cities ;  and,  as  Dr.  Trueblood  told  you  Wednesday, 
it  the  city  of  Munich  alone  she  secured  125,000  signatures  to  her 
arbitration  petition. 

But  I  must  not  in  this  brief  time  go  into  farther  detail.  I 
mention  these  things  as  representing  what  Mr.  Ginn  is  quietly 
doing  and  proposing  to  do  at  very  large  expenditure.  He  has 
opened  good  headquarters  for  the  School  of  Peace  iji  his  pub- 
lishing building  in  Boston,  and  this  is  already  a  center  for  con- 
ferences and  many  useful  activities.    The  incorporation  of  the 
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school  is  now  being  arranged  for,  and  its  complete  organization 
will  steadily  proceed.  The  more  it  becomes  the  work  of  others, 
the  better  Mr.  Ginn  will  like  it;  he  asks  the  generous  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  can  help.  The  school  will  co-operate  heartily  with 
all  the  good  existing  agencies,  provide  them  with  material,  and 
supplement  their  efforts  as  it  can ;  and  it  will  open  new  lines  of 
work  where  these  are  clearly  needed.  Its  distinct  field  is  .the 
educational  field.  It  is  a  School  of  Peace;  and  by  the  spoken 
word  and  the  printed  page  it  will  endeavor  to  carry  our  message 
into  every  place  where  men  study  and  think  and  make  public 
opinion  and  make  laws.  It  is  first  an  American  work;  but  it 
will  unite  itself  with  those  in  England  and  Germany  and  else- 
where who  are  promoting  the  same  great  international  ends. 

I  have  a  right  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Ginn  should  die  to-morrow 
this  effort  would  be  found  endowed  with  a  very  large  sum — I 
think  over  a  million  dollars — in  his  will,  to  carry  on  the  work ; 
and  at  the  present  time  I  suppose  he  is  individually  putting  into 
the  peace  work  more  than  any  of  the  Peace  Societies.  He  plans 
to  put  in  $50,000  a  year.  I  mention  this  chiefly  for  this  reason : 
Mr.  Ginn  is  not  a  Carnegie;  I  suppose  there  is  more  than  one 
man  in  this  room,  I  suppose  there  are  several,  richer  than  Mr. 
Ginn.  His  effort  is  an  indication  of  what  generous  men  of 
wealth  can  do  for  this  cause,  if  they  will,  at  a  time  when  the 
cause  needs  nothing  more,  than  to  be  well  financed.  There  are 
great  needs  for  the  cause  all  about  us.  One  could  name  a  dozen 
things  crying  for  help  here  to-day  where  $1,000  would  greatly 
help  in  solving  a  serious  situation,  a  situation  like  that  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  The  fact  of  a  business  man 
like  Mr.  Ginn  throwing  his  interest  into  this  work  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  way  is  something  to  be  very  grateful  for,  and  for 
many  wealthy  friends  of  the  cause  to  emulate.     (Applause.) 

I  spoke  of  the  obligation  which  Mr.  Ginn  owes  to  Mohonk, 
especially  for  early  inspiration.  That  obligation  he  always  deeply 
feels,  as  so  many  men  and  so  many  causes  are  under  obligation 
to  Mohonk  for  initial  impulse.  I  remembered  here  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  when  Mr.  Smiley  paid  his  tribute  to  Dr. 
Hale,  that  we  have  in  the  last  year  by  a  singular  fatality  lost  the 
two  most  impressive  figures  in  the  history  of  this  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. You  have  remembered  it  as  I  have.  Dr.  Hale  and 
Justice  Brewer  have  both  been  taken  from  us  since  last  we  met 
here.  I  should  like,  and  I  know  Mr.  Ginn  would  approve,  to  do 
one  thing  to  link  our  International  School  of  Peace  and  Mohonk 
more  closely  together ;  and  when  I  get  back  to  Boston  I  am  going 
to  put  together  in  a  volume  all  of  Dr.  Hale's  addresses  here  at 
Mohonk,  those  prophetic  early  addresses  and  the  rest,  and  call  it 
"  Mohonk  Addresses ;"  and  in  an  appendix  shall  go  those  few  and 
all  too  brief  addresses  by  Judge  Brewer.     They  have  been  re- 
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f erred  to  more  than  once,  those  wonderful  addresses  of  Dr.  Hale, 
and  the  addresses,  also  so  prophetic,  of  Justice  Brewer.  Many 
of  us  will  never  forget  them.  I  remember  in  connection  two 
impressive  things.  The  last  word  Dr.  Hale  ever  spoke  here 
was  a  word  of  regret  that  a  certain  platform  of  that  year,  1907, 
was  not  up  to  the  old  prophetic  Mohonk  standard.  In  the  last 
speech  which  Judge  Brewer  made  here,  the  next  year,  he  spoke 
a  word  of  regret  that  the  platform  that  year  did  not  go  as  far 
as  he  wished  Mohonk  would  go.  I  wish  they  had  both  lived 
until  to-day.  Last  year  and  this  show  that  Mohonk  is  facing 
the  future,  and  speaking  the  firm  word.  It  will  be  forever  sacra- 
mental for  us  to  remember  here  these  two  great  Mohonk  prophets, 
to  cherish  their  resolute  spirit,  and  in  that  spirit  always  keep 
moving  forward. 

The  last  word  that  Judge  Brewer  ever  spoke  here  was  upon 
the  immense  significance  to  our  cause  of  the  new  influence  which 
woman  is  coming  to  exert  in  the  peace  movement  throughout  the 
world.  As  Dr.  Schaeffer  spoke  so  feelingly  just  now  of  the  work 
of  teachers,  of  the  work  especially  of  our  women  teachers,  and 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  new  American  School  Peace 
League,  whose  organization  has  been,  to  my  thinking,  the  finest 
piece  of  organization  for  peace  work  which  has  been  done  in  this 
country  in  the  last  two  years,  I  thought  of  that  silent  little  woman 
back  there,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  (Applause),  who  has  done 
it  all,  and  I  feel  a  little  ashamed  at  occupying  time  which  should 
be  hers.  I  wish  we  might  in  the  future  hear  more  from  the 
women  at  Mohonk,  and  be  the  surer  that  it  is  not  "  a  misfortune 
to  be  born  a  girl,"  to  repreat  a  phrase  used  here.  I  hope  we  shall 
remember  the  last  word  of  Judge  Brewer  here,  and  recognize 
and  utilize  more  the  power  of  woman  in  our  movement.  That 
is  one  of^  the  clearly  prescribed  advances.  At  any  rate,  we  must 
have  the  volume  of  memorial  addresses;  and  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  Mr.  Ginn,  nothing  about  it  will  be  more  interesting  than 
the  fact  that  it  will  bind  closer  together  our  School  of  Peace  and 
this  Mohonk  Conference,  which  we  all  reverence  as  the  nursery 
of  so  much  that  is  great  and  good  in  this  high  cause.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  appropriate  that  the  closing,  formal 
paper  of  the  Conference  should  be  from  a  high  officer  of  the 
government  who,  through  long  years  of  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  high  educational  positions,  has  come  to 
know  and  to  voice  our  best  public  opinion.  I  present  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer  Ells- 
worth Brown. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS  LESSONS 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   ELMER  ELLSWORTH   BROWN 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  compiled  a  little  book 
of  famous  poems,  to  which  he  added  an  epilogue  of  his  own. 
The  burden  of  his  epilogue  was, 

"'Tis  pleasant  business,  making  books 
When  other  people  furnish  brains." 

The  only  way  I  can  think  of  writing  a  speech  that  would  make 
it  pleasant  business  here,  where  there  are  so  many  pleasanter 
things  to  do  and  see  and  listen  to,  is  to  let  other  people  furnish 
the  ideas.  Besides,  this  Conference  is  nearing  the  point  where 
it  needs  an  epilogue,  and  either  a  judge,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a 
keeper  of  accounts  ought  to  do  a  little  summing  up.  Let  me 
try,  then,  to  tell  how  5iis  sixteenth  annual  meeting  looks  to  a 
school  man,  just  as  it  slips  away  into  the  immediate  past,  and 
he  turns  again  to  his  daily  concern  with  American  education. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Conference  of  the  Comet.  The  newspapers  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  rest  of  the  world  passed  through  the  heavenly  tail 
or  not.  But  we  at  Lake  Mohonk  have  been  there.  But  this 
meeting  has  been  only  incidentally  cometary.  It  has  had  the 
brightness  of  a  heavenly  visitant,  but  no  eccentricity  as  to  its 
orbit.  And  let  no  one  hint  at  the  length  of  the  tail  I  am 
giving  it. 

A  varied  meeting  it  has  been,  indeed.  The  Army  and  Navy 
have  shown  their  readiness  to  take  the  shortest  cut  to  peace  at 
any  cost.  While  their  methods  arc  not  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  we  know  that  they  are  with  us,  heart  and  soul.  The 
happy  warrior  is  part  and  parcel  of  Lake  Mohonk.  The  clergy 
have  reiterated  the  call  to  a  peace  that  springs  from  brother- 
hood and  a  brotherhood  that  shall  arise  from  a  common  father- 
hood. We  have  heard  how  Germans  of  every  creed  have  visited 
their  English  brethren  and  have  in  turn  been  visited  by  English- 
men of  every  creed,  bearing  anew  the  old  message  of  peace  on 
earth;  and  a  special  message  from  the  primate  of  the  English 
Church  to  one  of  his  own,  has  been  brought  to  us  by  him  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  comes  with  other  messages  remind- 
ing the  churches  of  America  of  their  unexampled  opportunity. 
They  whose  torches  have  been  lighted  pass  on  to  others  their 
fire.  But  it  has  not  been  left  to  the  clerg}*^  alone  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  religion.  One  of  our  foremost  political  leaders, 
while  declaring  against  naval  expansion,  has  put  moral  and  re- 
ligious considerations  to  the  front  in  preferring  arbitration  to 
war.  The  economic  and  commercial  grounds  of  a  policy  of 
peace  have  been  set  forth,  but  they  have  been  found  passing 
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over  directly  into  the  field  of  moral  conviction.  A  distinguished 
visitor  from  the  North  has  shown  the  vital  connection  between 
fair  play  in  the  industries  at  home  and  the  peace  that  is  by 
righteousness  in  foreign  affairs.  A  leader  of  southern  thought 
has  carried  the  same  democratic  principle  over  into  the  rela- 
tionships of  inharmonious  races.  A  notable  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  understanding  of  far  eastern  affairs.  We  have 
been  called  to  consider  more  sympathetically  and  fairly  tlie  case 
of  our  sister  republics  of  South  America.  The  new  turn  which 
has  been  given  to  international  relations  by  the  development  of 
aeronautics  has  been  vividly  set  forth.  We  have  been  cheered 
by  examples  of  the  fresh  interest  of  the  student  world  in  the 
subject  we  are  considering.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
waymarks  of  our  three-days  discussion. 

A  varied  program,  but  in  no  way  a  bewildering  one.  For  a 
strong  strand  of  unity  has  run  through  all.  This  peculiar  unity 
is,  indeed,  the  clearest  indication  of  a  well-ordered  advance  in 
the  work  of  this  Conference.  A  year  ago  a  like  unity  was 
manifest.  After  long  delay,  which  to  many  had  seemed  only 
dilatory  but  to  others  had  seemed  but  a  wise  waiting  for  tlie 
appointed  time,  the  Conference  declared  itself  clearly  in  favor 
of  a  limitation  and  even  a  gradual  reduction  of  armaments.  This 
year,  as  a  next  step  forward,  it  has  given  attention  chiefly  to 
the  proposed  international  court  of  arbitral  justice.  It  is  seen 
that  such  a  court  is  the  prime  condition  of  any  general  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  even  their  limitation. 
From  the  kindly  and  sagacious  utterance  of  Mr.  Smiley  in  his 
words  of  welcome,  and  the  pungent  wisdom  of  our  Presidents 
opening  address,  to  the  notable  series  of  addresses  of  the  Thurs- 
day morning  session  and  the  illuminating  analysis  of  the  situation 
by  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  on  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the  Conference,  the  clearly 
dominant  note  has  been  the  call  for  a  permanent  and  competent 
court,  backed  up  by  world  sentiment  and  by  a  combination  of 
world  forces  adequate  to  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees. 

This  is  a  great  advance  over  any  mere  demand  for  discon- 
nected acts  of  arbitration;  an  advance,  too,  over  any  academic 
demand  for  merely  putting  an  end  to  war.  It  means  that  public 
sentiment  so  far  as  this  Conference  represents  public  sentiment 
is  coming  to  some  consecutive  thought  as  to  the  ways  in  which 
war  may  be  superseded  by  a  better  organization  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaJcen  in  the  opinion  that  the  occasion 
has  called  forth  some  papers  of  more  than  ordinary  significance; 
in  another  way  it  has  marked  a  culmination  of  the  influence 
of  this  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  this  year  made  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  vehicle  for 
a  most  important  announcement,  thereby  recognizing  its  vital 
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relation  to  that  public  sentiment  which  it  has  sought  to  lead 
and  influence. 

In  the  little  time  that  remains  to  me,  let  me  attempt  a  re- 
statement of  the  view  of  world  relationships  which  is  here 
coming,  by  little  and  little,  to  definite  expression: 

The  conflict  back  of  all  conflicts  is  that  between  law  and  lib- 
erty. It  is  the  conflict  between  caprice  and  order  between  the 
individual  and  society.  Freedom  wars  against  the  law,  and  the 
higher  order  lays  its  restraint  upon  personal  or  national  self- 
wSl.  The  conflict  may  be  eternal.  It  surely  will  not  end  with 
the  end  military  strife.  But  it  is  not  a  conflict  unto  death.  Both 
may  live,  and  it  now  appears  that  both  must  live,  that  each  is 
necessary  to  the  other.  In  society  in  its  smaller  groups,  we  shall 
not  be  pure  socialists  nor  pure  individualists,  but  both,  in  varying 
relations.  In  the  larger  society,  through  all  grades  of  political 
organization,  we  see  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  federal 
principle.  It  is  the  principle  which  preserves  the  lesser  unit 
intact,  with  all  its  freedom  and  responsibility,  while  making  it 
an  integral  part  of  some  higher  unity.  In  many  lands  the  fed- 
eral principle  is  coming  to  some  sort  of  realization ;  but  nowhere 
more  finely  and  triumphantly  than  in  our  own  United  States. 
Here  it  has  undergone  the  supreme  test  of  civil  war,  and  we  are 
still  a  nation  of  indestructible  states. 

In  ways  that  are  not  yet  clear,  ways  necessarily  different  from 
any  present  example,  the  same  principle  of  one  in  many  and 
many  in  one  is  to  find  its  working  out  in  the  political  life  of  the 
world.  Its  foundation  is  justice.  In  devising  the  next  steps 
to  the  ordering  of  justice  between  nations,  the  statesmen  of 
our  time  have  the  greatest  opportunity  which  this  age  offers  for 
the  service  of  mankind. 

We  find  ourselves  treading  softly  here,  with  a  feeling  very 
near  to  awe.  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  close  to  one  of  the 
greatest  turning  points  in  human  history?  Let  us  bring  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  think  of  these  great  themes.  Let  them 
make  their  appeal,  along  with  the  more  primitive  appeal  of 
military  history.  And  may  our  political  leaders  be  to  our  whole 
people  the  teachers  of  a  doctrine  better  than  the  bloody  patriot- 
ism which  an  earlier  age  has  required.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Those  who  were  here  at  the  Conference  of 
last  year  will  remember  an  important  resolution  providing  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  National  Council 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace.  The  report  of  that  committee  will 
now  be  made  by  Professor  George  W.  Kirchwey. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE*  TO  CONSIDER  THE  AD- 

VISABILITY  OF  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR 

ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE 

BY  PROF.   GEORGE  W.   KIRCHWEY 

I  am  here  to  represent,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  which  is 
too  rarely  recognized,  publicly  or  officially,  as  having  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  directly  and  indirectly,  many  other  influences 
charged  with  its  own  spirit  of  service  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  You  have  heard  this  evening  from  Mr.  Mead 
how  a  good  business  man,  Mr.  Ginn,  was  precipitated  into  the 
path  of  benevolence  until  he  has  now  reached  the  point  of 
squandering  his  millions  in  the  cause  of  peace — all  through  the 
inspiration  of  Mohonk.  At  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  a 
few  years  ago  was  bom  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  which  through  its  annual  meetings  and  through  its  quar- 
terly Journal  has  rendered  such  notable  service  in  the  cause 
of  arbitration  and  in  the  development  of  international  law.  And 
many  other  like  instances  might  be  cited. 

The  latest  of  the  Mohonk  progeny  is  the  so-called  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten,"  really  a  committee  of  eleven,  which  now  makes 
its  report.  At  the  last  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  responding  to 
a  widespread  demand  that  the  various  activities  enlisted  in  this 
country  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
naitional  good  will  might  present  a  more  unified  aspect  and 
proceed  perhaps  in  a  more  orderly  way  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
definite  aims,  and  therefore  more  effectively,  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  the  near  future  a  Committee  of  Ten,  of  which  he  shall  be  one, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and 
Peace;  the  determination  of  the  number,  constitution,  and  work  of  the 
Council  being  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee." 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  vested  in  him,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  appointed,  along  with  himself,  as  re- 
quired by  the  resolution,  the  following  committee :  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Mr.  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey  and  Professor  Samuel  T,  Dutton.  Owing  to  various  con- 
ditions, into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  widely  scat- 

♦For  a  list  of  members  of  the  Committee,  see  list  of  officers,  pages 
^  and  3.— £rf. 
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tered  as  it  was,  until  the  convening  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  then,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  has  been  held.  The  Committee  has  organized  by 
the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  it  has  appointed 
a  sub-committee  of  three,  of  which  Dr.  Butler  is  chairman,  with 
the  duty  of  formulating  in  the  near  future  a  definite  plan  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  council  as  is  proposed  in  the  resolution 
which  I  have  read,  which  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee;  and  it  has  been  further  considered 
and  is  strongly  hoped  that,  by  that  plan  and  others  that  may 
be  submitted,  long  before  the  next  meeting  of  this  Conference 
a  definite  organization  of  a  central  council,  representing  in  some 
way  not  yet  determined  all  of  the  agencies  for  peace  and  arbi- 
tration at  work  in  this  country,  will  be  completed.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  sub- 
mitted by  its  Chairman,  Professor  Kirchwey,  will  be  entered  on 
the  records  of  this  meeting. 

The  Chair  has  the  privilege  of  recognizing  Rear  Admiral  C. 
F.  Goodrich,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  C.  F,  GOODRICH 

To  all  earthly  things  an  end  must  come;  it  is  only  the  judg- 
ments and  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  which  are  eternal.  We 
humbly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  latter  that,  in  our 
feeble  human  way,  we  have  been  laboring  during  the  past  three 
days,  making  our  little  contribution  to  the  mighty  cairn  that 
marks  the  sum  of  man's  efforts  towards  banishing  from  the 
face  of  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world  the  ghastly  spectre 
which,  for  ages  past,  has  stalked  abroad  mocking,  in  ribald 
fashion,  the  message  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men, 
which  the  celestial  heralds  sang  at  the  birth  of  Him  who  died 
to  save  us  all.  That  God's  blessing  shall  descend  upon  the  work 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
The  movement  begun  here  sixteen  years  ago  and  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  others  to  a  similar  end,  some  earlier,  some  later 
in  date  of  origin,  has  already  yielded  results  so  full  of  promise 
as  to  confound  the  skeptical  and  encourage  and  stimulate  those 
who  know  that  our  progress  is  upward  as  well  as  onward  to 
still  greater  exertions  for  the  common  good. 

If  this  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  common  soldiers,  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences, how  great  and  enduring  must  be  the  honor  of  him  who, 
year  after  year,  has  gathered  his  little  army  about  him  and 
guided  its  operations  in  firm  yet  kindly  leadership,  animating 
it  with  his  own  forceful  and  gentle  spirit !    The  meed  of  praise 
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he  may  draw  from  an  approving  conscience  and  from  the  aflFcc- 
tion  and  esteem  written  on  every  countenance  here  cannot  be 
enhanced  by  any  poor  words  of  a  plain  sailor,  lacking  the  arts 
of  eloquence  so  liberally  displayed  by  the  able  and  gifted  orators 
to  whom  he  has  been  privileged  to  listen. 

There  are  times  when  the  cordial  grasp  of  a  sympathetic  hand 
is  full  of  speech;  when  a  few  phrases  serve  as  well  as  volumes; 
when  the  earnestness  of  what  is  said  reveals  the  extent  of  what 
remains  unsaid.  It  is  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Smiley,  that  I  b^ 
you  to  interpret  these  brief  sentences  in  which  I  ask  you  to 
accept  from  me,  in  the  name  of  all  your  guests  of  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi- 
tration, our  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  paid  us 
in  inviting  us  to  fight  under  your  command  and  our  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  charming  and  unexampled  hospitalit)' 
in  dispensing  which  you  have  had  the  competent  and  gracious 
assistance  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  and  his  wife. 

We  shall  carry  with  us  from  Lake  Mohonk  an  ineffaceable 
memory  of  your  good  deeds  and  kindly  acts  and  friendships 
which  shall  end  only  with  life  itself.  One  and  all  we  echo  the 
wish,  not  that  you  may  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  your 
ardent  desires, — for  that  is  already  close  at  hand, — but,  rather, 
that  you  may  live  to  enjoy  for  many  years  the  fruition  of  your 
noble  purposes. 

As  a  body  we  thank  you  and  bid  you  farewell,  and  with 
united  voice  we  whisper,  "  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Smiley!"  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Goodrich,  Mr. 
Smiley  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

I  know  you  are  going  to  laugh  at  me;  you  know  I  usually 
say  at  the  close  of  a  Conference  that  it  has  been  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  (Laughter.)  I  have  not  made  an  announce- 
ment of  that  kind  during  this  session;  but  I  do  make  it  now. 
Without  any  question,  this  has  been  the  most  remarkable  Con- 
ference we  have  ever  had,  the  most  united  in  purpose.  We 
have  had  a  wonderful  Conference. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  moment  we  get  an  inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  established,  with  the  most  competent 
men  to  interpret  the  law,  living  at  The  Hague,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  adjudicate  any  question  that  may  arise  between  the 
nations,  we  will  have  reached  a  point  from  which  we  can  look 
forward  pretty  definitely  to  some  most  remarkable  changes  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  That  is  an  accomplished 
fact  to-day.    A  court,  if  not  already  appointed,  is  certain  to  be 
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appointed  within  a  short  time,  surely  within  two  years.  If  only 
eight  nations — ^the  United  States,  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia  and  Japan — are  represented  at  first,  they 
will  make  a  court  which  will  command  the  respect  of  the  whole 
world.  That  court  will  be  almost  immediately  in  operation.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  mankind !    (Applause.) 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  you  never  can  get  the 
nations  to  do  away  with  very  large  armaments  and  large  mili- 
tary operations  unless  they  have  some  adequate  way  of  set- 
tling their  differences  through  a  court.  That  court  will  soon 
be  established.  Now,  then,  it  remains  for  all  the  principal 
nations  in  the  world  to  make  an  agreement  to  submit  all  their 
differences  to  that  court.  Any  nation  that  wants  to  do  justice 
will  wish  to  make  such  an  agreement.  It  is  only  the  nation  that 
wants  to  do  something  wrong  that  will  hesitate.  We  must  work 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  influence  all  nations,  cer- 
tainly all  the  leading  nations,  to  agree  to  submit  to  the  court 
every  question  that  may  arise.  This  may  take  time;  but  we 
should  work  for  it. 

When  the  court  is  established  and  the  nations  make  such 
agreements,  what  need  will  there  be  of  large  armies?  What 
need  will  there  be  of  large  navies?  They  will  slough  off  as 
naturally  as  can  be.  The  people  of  the  world  are  not  much 
longer  going  to  spend  all  their  treasures  on  war.  I  don't  think 
it  is  going  to  change  in  a  day;  the  world  does  not  move  that 
way.     But  we  have  taken  the  initial  step. 

During  every  Conference  for  sixteen  years  we  have  worked 
mainly  for  arbitration  treaties  and  an  international  court.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  great  satisfaction  it  is  to  me,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  feel  that  the  great  thing  we  have  all  worked  for  so 
hard  is  soon  to  be  done  and  that  we  shall  probably,  all  of  us, 
know  of  that  great  court  sitting  at  The  Hague — the  most  mag- 
nificent judicial  body  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen!  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  want  to  say  one  thing,  in  which  possibly  some  of  you  may 
not  agree  with  me.  I  think  that,  undoubtedly,  every  nation  in 
the  world  will,  for  all  time,  need  to  maintain  a  small  but  efficient 
standing  army  and  navy  to  correct  internal  violence  and  rebellion. 
Police  with  their  clubs  are  not  always  feared  by  a  popular  rabble 
— a  mad  body  of  men  who  are  ready  for  destruction.  There 
must  be  guns  and  persons  who  will  shoot,  if  necessary.  Quaker 
that  I  am,  I  believe  in  law  and  order.  But  I  would  have  that 
army  and  navy  well  paid  and  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country — an  honored  body  of  men — a  national  police  for 
internal  use  only. 

I  also  differ  from  many  people  in  another  respect.  I  hope  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  submit  all  their  differences  to  a 
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court;  if  they  should  do  that  it  would  end  war.  I  believe  there 
is  no  necessity  of  having  world  force  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
an  international  court.  Suppose  Germany  should  agree  to  sub- 
mit all  her  differences  to  that  court  and  suppose  a  decision 
should  be  against  what  some  people  consider  the  interests  of 
Germany.  Do  you  think  the  Kaiser  would  not  adhere  to  that 
decision  ?  A  most  absurd  thing !  A  nation  that  refused  to  obey 
would  be  the  scorn  of  the  world.  There  is  no  need  of  armament 
to  enforce  decrees ;  public  opinion  will  do  it. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  effort  in  this  Con- 
ference. I  feel  exceedingly  happy ;  I  never  was  more  happy  in 
my  life.  We  are  going  to  continue  this  work.  My  brother 
Daniel  and  his  wife,  whom  you  have  recognized,  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  me  and  help  me  in  every  respect.  My  brother  shares 
the  expense  of  maintaining  this  Conference  and  is  as  interested 
in  it  as  I  am,  and  it  will  go  on.  There  will  be  work  to  be  done 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  not  be  in  a  day  that  our  work 
will  be  accomplished,  but  a  great  turning  point  has  come, 
(Applause.) 

Many  of  you  have  come  long  distances,  and  many  of  you  have 
made  great  sacrifices  to  come  to  this  Conference  and  make  it  a 
success,  and  we  thank  you  very  heartily  for  it.     (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Chairman  in  a  graceful  expression  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  Mr.  Smiley,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Conference  and  nothing  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly say  would  add  to  the  eloquent  sincerity  and  grace  of  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Admiral  who  has  voiced  the  thoughts 
of  all  of  us. 

I  ask  that  we  may  rise  and  conclude  the  Conference,  as  we 
so  often  do,  by  singing  the  hymn,  "  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again." 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  Chairman  announced  that 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  stood  adjourned,  without  day. 
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White,  Dr.   Henry  C.,*  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
Whitelaw,  Hon.  Oscar  L.,*  409  North  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WiLUAMS,  Frank  F.,*  118  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
WiLLOUGHBY,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wilson,  Andrew  F.,*  629  Jefferson  Ave^  Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 
Wilson,  Prof.  George  Grafton,*  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wilson,  L.  M.,*  Empire  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Alexander  C.,*  Camden  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Wood,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles,*  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington,  D.  C 
Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Woodruff,  Cunton  Rogers,*  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 


APPENDIX  A 

Correspondents  of  the  Permanent  Office  of  the 

Conference 

(Because  of  limited  hotel  accommodations,  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Smiley  to  entertain  as  his  guests  at  any  one  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference more  than  approximately  three  hundred  persons.  While,  there- 
fore, comparatively  few  of  the  many  interested  individuals  who  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  can  be  invited  in  any  given  year, 
opportunity  has  been  provided  through  the  permanent  Conference  office, 
for  their  enrollment  as  "  Correspondents."  Those  so  enrolled  receive, 
without  charge,  all  publications  of  the  Conference  and  other  documents 
available  for  distribution,  as  well  as  occasional  circulars  from  the  Secre- 
tary. In  return,  "Correspondents"  do  such  voluntary  work  in  their  re- 
spective communities  as  conditions  permit — Ed,) 

List  revised  July  5,  191a  Arranged:  i,  by  states  within  the  United 
States,  cities  alphabetical  under  esTch  state;  2,  by  foreign  countries,  cities 
alphabetical  under  each  country. 

Alabama 

Phillips,  Hon.  John  Herbert,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Birmingham. 

Reeves,  Rev.  L.  T.,  Luveme. 

Pratt,  Prof,  D.  Butler,  Talladega  College,  Talladega. 

Arizona 

Smith,  Frank  O.,  First  Ave.  and  Third  St.,  Tucson. 
McClurs,  Dr.  Arnoldas  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Yuma. 

Arkansas 

Thomas,  Prof.  David  Y.,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevillc. 
Goree,  James  L.,  1612  Olive  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 

Caufornia 

Meriam,  Morrison  R,  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Maria  Freeman,  1303  Thirteenth  Ave.,  East  Oakland 

Scott,  Homer  Davis,  3671  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Norton,  R.  H.,  335  West  27th  St,  Los  Angeles. 

VosBURGH,  Rev.  Homer,  474  26th  St.,  Oakland. 

Alden,  Miss  Alice  Wight,  182  N.  £1  Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Hammer,  C.  D..  85  Ford  Place,  Pasadena. 

Mather,  W.  W.,  744  N.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Brooks,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  450  W.  Palm  Ave.,  Redlands. 

HsALTON,  E.  B.,  Whittier, 

Colorado 

Howard,  Mrs.  Dora,  Beulah. 

Carter,  Albert  F.,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

Spray,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Salida.  , 

Smith,  Rev,  I.  A.,  Walscnburg. 
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Connecticut 

Hawley,  Miss  Emily  C,  Brookfield  Center. 

Merwin,  Major  J.  B.,  Middlefield. 

Maiex,  Rev.  Henry  William,  33  Lexington  St,  New  Brttain. 

Jump,  Rey.  Herbert  A.,  New  Britain. 

Beede,  Frank  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Haven. 

Randall,  R.  W.,  Suffield. 

District  of  Columbia 

Veditz,  Prof.  C.  W.  A.,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington. 

Dinwiddie,  Rev.   Edwin   C,   Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Wiley,   Edwin,   Library  of  Congress,   Washington. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Franklin,  The  American  University,  Washington. 

KiRBY,  Paul,  Washington. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  909  R  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Howard,  James  Q.,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

Georgia 
Gibson,  Carleton  B.,  Supt  of  School,  Columbus. 

Hawaii 
Alexander,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Box  732,  Honolulu. 

Ilunois 

Somerville,  Prof.  P.  C,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 
Gaston,  Dr.  M.  Adelaide,  Cerro  Gordo.  I 

Thal,  O.  S.,  507  South  6th  St.,  Champaign. 

Mies,  Frank  P.,  Hartford  Building,  Chicago.  I 

Benitez,   Conrado,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Rivera,  Luis,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  i 

Little,  Miss  Lida  Agnese,  Steven  School  for  Girls,  4313  Drexd  BouL,        ■ 
Chicago.  I 

Baer,  Carlyle  S.,  1344  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago.  , 

Davis,  Rev.  Ozora  S.,  20  N.  Ashland  BouL,  Chicago.  I 

Bartlett,  Rev.  A.  Eugene  The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Chicago.  1 

Beach,  Elmer  E.,  Chicago.  I 

Mills,  Prof.  Albert  T.,  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Lewis  Beals,  Lombard  College,  Galesburg. 
Smith,  Herbert  U.,  Keithsburg. 
Elliott,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park. 
Potter,  Rev.  James,  Tampico. 
Wang,  C.  C,  1012  Oregon  St.,  Urbana. 

Indl/^a 

McDonald,  J.  G.,  415  East  6th  St.,  Bloomington. 

Hartley,  Rev.  George  N.,  Fountain  City. 

Coulter,  Stanley,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Daniel  Pratt,  Logansport, 

HoYNES,  William,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  The  Palladium,  Richmond. 

Baily,  Mrs.  H.  Lavinia,  Richmond. 

Iowa 
Dengler,  H.  D.,  319  State  St.^  Ames. 
Haberkorn,  Julian   B.,  Station  A.,  Ames. 
Jones,  R.  G.,  Ames. 
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Smith,  Mrs.  Salus  Stalker,  The  Gables,  Ames. 

Creel,  Eduaroo  D.,  Box  691,  Station  A,  Ames. 

Raymond,  W.  R.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Emerson,  J.  G.,  Burchinal. 

Miner,  Wiluam  H.,  The  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Supt  of  Schools,  Clarion. 

RusTON,  Rev.  W.  O.,  24  W.  Locust  St,  Dubuque. 

CoLUER,  Paul  S.,  Durant. 

McCarty,  Dwicht  G.,  Emmetsburg. 

DiCKERSON,  L.  L.,  Iowa  College  Library,  Grinnell. 

Wilcox,  Prof.  A^.  C,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Chapman,  Leo,  125  N,  Dubuque  St.,  Iowa  City. 

MuNDT,  J.  C,  20  E.  Market  St.,  Iowa  City. 

FiMMEN,  K  A.,  Mt  Pleasant 

DuREN,  Miss  Fanny,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  Waterloo. 

Kansas 
HoRNBAKER,  C.  O.,  Emporia. 

HoDDER,  Prof.  F.  H.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Stranahan,  Prof.  Edgar  H.,  Friends'  University,  Wichita. 

Kentucky 

Prather,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Lebanon. 

DooLAN,  Rev.  Leonard  W.,  Highland  Baptist  Church,  Louisville. 
RiGGAN,  Rev.  G.  Garland,  104  E.  Breckenridge  St,  Louisville. 
Young,  Gen.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville. 
Robertson,  Prof.  A.  T.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville. 
Prestridce,  Rev.  J.  N.,  D.  D.,  The  Baptist  World,  Louisville. 
Dickey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Stanford. 

Louisiana 

Bryan,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.,  Alexandria. 

Fleming,  Prof.  Walter  L.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine 

Douglas,  Miss  Auce  May,  Bath. 

Johnson,  Prof.  Allen,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 

BuFTUM,-  Samuel,  North  Berwick. 

Maryland 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  516  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Bobbitt,  L.  B.,  706  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 

Grosvenor,  Prof.  Edwin  A.,  Amherst  College,  Amherst 

Lent,  Rev.  James  M.,  Amherst 

Brown,  Samuel  N.,  The  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Co..  Boston. 

Currier,   Prof.  Charles  F.  A.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston. 
WiNSHiP,  A.  E.,  The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern,  The  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston, 
Gregory,  B.  C,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Chelsea. 
Lewis,  Miss  Bessie  E.,  c/o  Supt.  of  Schools,  Concord. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Payson  W.,  The  Fowler  Congregational  Church,  Fall  River. 
Bbadley,  Rev.  Edward  £.,  Lincoln. 
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Sawyer,  Henry  A.,  The  Lynn  Board  of  Trade,  Lynn. 

Allen,  Miss  Rosa  S.,  Medfield. 

Loud,  Ned  C,  39  Dexter  St.,  Medford. 

Breck,  Charles  A.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Methuen. 

Sheehan,  1 HOMAS  W.,  21  Cottage  St.,  Natick. 

Fisher,  Oliver  M.,  260  Franklin  St,  Newton. 

Gardiner,   Prof.   H.  Norman,   Smith  College,   Northampton. 

Hardy,  Rev.  Edwin  N.,  15  Foster  St.,  Quincy. 

Beers,  Rev.  Robert  W..  Broadway  Congregational  Church,  Somervillc. 

Chace,  Charles  A.,  South  Swansea. 

Barrows,  Charles  H.,  5  Elm  St.,  Court  Sq.,  Springfield. 

Sutton,  George  H.,  The  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 

Evans,  Prof.  Lawrence  B.,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Carfray,  J.  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Wakefield. 

Farwell,  Rev.  Parris  T.,  196  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills. 

RuGG,  Hon.  Arthur  P.^  Worcester. 

Burrows,  Rev.  Arthur  S.,  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Worcester. 

Gardner,  George  Knowles,  14  Midland  St.,  Worcester.   . 

Blakeslee,  Prop.  George  H.,  Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Michigan 

Carlton,  Prof.  Frank  T.,  Albion  College,  Albion. 

Cale,  p.  H.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arhor. 

Moore,  Blaine  F.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Perry,  George  A.,  The  Tribune,  Charlotte. 

Barnes,  Rev.  George  F.,  Cold  water. 

Kirchnes,  Hon.  Otto,  Detroit 

Hunt,  Harry  E.,  1421  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

GreesoNj  W.  a.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Grand  Rapids. 

LaRowe,  Eugene,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Hancock. 

Norton,  Miss  Helen  S.,  Howell. 

Whallon.  Archer  P.,  Stockbridge. 

Wilber,  Prop.  Horace  Z.,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota 
Lyon,  Frankun,  210  North  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi 
AvEN,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Mississippi  College,  Qinton. 

Missouri 

Forsythe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Benton,  Scott  Co. 

KiNYON,  Henry  H.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i,  Clinton. 

Taylor,  Thomas  M.,  Moberly. 

Bolton,  Rev.  W.  D.,  1321  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Joseph. 

Stoner,  Hon.  Stanley,  409  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Wells,  H.  L.,  The  St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis. 

Fairbanks,  J.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield. 

Nebraska 

Bush,  Prop.  L.  P.,  Cotner  University.  Bethany. 
Bishop,  E.  C,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 
Aylsworth,  Prof.  L.  E.,  State  University,  Lincoln. 
QuiNBY,  Laurie  J.,  The  Chancellor,  Omaha. 
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New  Hampshike 
Walkeb,  JR£v.  Joseph  N.,  Milton. 

New  Jersey 

Gilbert,  Seymour  Parker,  Jr.,  146  Washington  St.,  Bloomfield. 

BoARDMAN,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  D.  D.,  17  Washington  PL,  Bloomfield. 

Lawson,  Prof.  L.  A.,  Upsala  College,  Kenilworth. 

ToMUSON,  Mrs.  Lemuel  Peterson,  Marl  ton. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Wiluam  F.  R.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Minotola. 

CoNNERs,  Prof.  William  H.,  Minotola. 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair. 

TuRNEiL  Dr.  Harold  J.,  Box  356,  Montclair. 

Day,   Wilbur  F.,  Morristown. 

Hageman,  Rev.  Peter  K,  The  North  Reform  Church,  Newark. 

Whitehead,  Mortimer,  New  Brunswick. 

Ingham,  Rev.  John  A.,  26  Union  St.,  New  Brunswick. 

Benz,  Herman,  188  Ellison  St.,  Paterson. 

Mackey,  Ebenezer,  Board  of  Education,  Trenton. 

Wetzel,  Dr.  W.  A.,  High  School,  Trenton. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  720  Grape  St.,  Vineland. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  Vineland. 

New  Mexico 

Vaughan,  Prof.  John  H.,  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts, 

Agricultural  College. 
Dickerson,  Rev.  Philip,  Qovis. 

New  Yore 

Hill,  Dr.  Albert  C^  "  American  Education,"  Albany. 

Stillman,   Dr.  W.  O.,   287  State  St.,  Albany. 

Long,  Rev.  Albert,  D.  D.,  Albion. 

Traver,  Rev.  Chester  H.,  Berne. 

Banta,  J.  Edward,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Binghamton. 

Gordon,  Miss  Alys  M.,  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn. 

King,  Joseph  M.,  145  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Williams,  Frank  F.,  118  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Parker,  LeRoy,  Buffalo. 

Buss,  Rev.  Alfred  V.,  434  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Sage,  Rev.  V.  A.,  Qifton  Springs. 

Hayward,  Dr.  Edward,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cohoes. 

RouND»  Robert  J.,  Department  of  Public  Education,  Elmira. 

Eastman,  Rev.  S.  E..  Elmira. 

Estes,  Prof.  David  Foster,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Burt  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Nasmyth.  George  W.,  iio  Highland  PL,  Ithaca. 

Rogers,  Rovillus  H.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Jamestown. 

Eddy,  Prof.  George  W.,  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park. 

Corson,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  C,  261  Genesee  St..  Lockport. 

Bailey,  W.  F.,  The  Daily  Times-Press,  Middletown. 

Bennett,  A.  B.,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 

Clark,  Prop.  Walter  E.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Congleton,  Fred  I.,  2fei  Broadway,  New  York. 

HoLTZOFF,  Alexander,  301  West  139th  St.,  New  York. 

Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  3  Gramercy 

Park,  New  York. 
Stevens,  Edward  L.,  Associate  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York. 
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FoRSTER,  WiLUAM,  S9-61  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

TiMPSON,  George  English,  325  Central  Park,  W.,  New  York. 

Frerichs,  Harrison,  418  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 

Green,  Alexander,  54  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mahony,   Walter  B.,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Fuller,  H.  S.,  "  School,"  New  York. 

Stevens,  Dr.  Wiluam,  381  Central  Park,  West,  New  York. 

Horne,  Prof.  Herman  Harrell,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Christie,  J.  Elmer,  292  South  Broadway,  Nyack. 

Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.,  Ohioville. 

Brusie,  Charles  Frederick.  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy.  Ossining. 

Nation,   Rev,   Henry   C,   Waterbury    Memorial     Presbyterian    Church, 

Oriskany. 
Smith,  Clarence  E.,  Remsen. 
Carroll,  Clarence  F.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Rochester. 
Fry,  Rev.  Franklin  F.,  Church  of  the  Reformation,  Rochester. 
Irvine,  Wiluam  H.,  9  King  St.,  Rochester. 
Rowland,  Hon.  Eugene  A.,  Rome. 
Hay,  Thomas  Robson,  219  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 
Dudley,  Rev.  Carl  Hermon,  Silver  Creek. 
Joseph,  Rev.  Theodore  F.,  Third  Street  Temple,  Troy. 
Clayton,  Rev.  Alfred  S.,  Tuxedo  Park. 
Russell,  Rev.  James  Elmer,  Watkins. 

North  Carouna 

Alexander,  Prof.  Eben,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Myrick,  Rev.  Stephen  Stanton,  Friends  Church,  Greensboro. 

HoBBs,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Guilford  College,  Guilford  College. 

Blair,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Guilford  College. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Walter  N.,  Wake  Forest. 

Harrison,  Prof.  Thomas  P.,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh. 
Blair,  Wiluam  A.,  The  Peoples  National  Bank,  Winston- Salem. 

North  Dakota 
Good,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Beach. 

Ohio 

Doty,  Alonzo  Melville,  Box  482,  Ada. 

Alford,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Ada. 

Church.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Buchtel  College,  Akron. 

Williams,  Henry  G.,  State  Normal  'School,  Athens. 

Taber,  L.  J.,  Bamesville. 

Owens,  Joseph  P.,  Bluff  ton. 

Hostetler,  John  A.,  Canal  Dover. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  Walnut  Hills  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati. 

Benckenstein.  Julius  J.,  604  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati 

Davis,  Hon.  David,  513  Johnston  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 

Cummins,  Prof.  J.  P.,  3453  Evans  PL,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  J.  E.,  14815  Qifton  Boulevard,  Cleveland. 

Robertson,  James  A.,  2431  spth  St.,  S.  E.,  Cleveland. 

Rider,  Harry  A.,  c^o  Western  Reserve  University,  Geveland. 

Ketcham,  Alvin,  Coming. 

Young,  Edward  C,  601  River  St.,  Dayton. 

Gekeler,  Rev.  John   C,  Delaware. 
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ToBEY.  Hon.  W.  L.,  The  Republican  Daily  News,  Hamilton. 

Williams,  Hon.  D.  W.,  Jackson. 

MuLFORD,  Hon.  J.  M.,  The  IVestern  Star,  Lebanon. 

Andrews,  Prof.  Martin  R.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Newcomb,  Rev.  Ozro  R.,  Martinsburg. 

Swift,  Orville  B.,  Oberlin. 

Kersey,  W.  Rufus,  Oregonia. 

Heluwell,  Rev.  Charles,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Jefferson  Co. 

Davis,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande. 

Ames,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Rockland.  ^ 

Offenhauer,  R.  R,  Sandusky. 

Sanderson,  Rev.  Ross  W.,  126  Huron  Ave.,  Sandusky. 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  King,  D.  D.,  South  Charleston. 

Boggess.  Carey,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield. 

Sutliff,  Miss  Phebe  T.,  234  High  St.,  Warren, 

McCauley,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Wilmington. 

ScovEL,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Wooster  University,  Wooster. 

Weston,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

Oklahoma 

Hagan,  Horace  Henry,  812  West  19th  St.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Jenkins,  Hon.  Wiluam  M.,  Sapulpa. 

Oregon 

BouGHTON,  F.  G.,  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville. 
Marvin,  Miss  Cornelia,  Oregon  Library  Commission,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania 

Kline,  Rev.  Marion  J.,  D.  D.,  1407  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Freeland,  H.  D.,  Brave,  Greene  Co. 

Perris,  Miss  Marion,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Williamson,  Prof.  Charles  C,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Sadler,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Carlisle. 

Myers,  Garry  C,  Collegeville. 

Gibbons,  Rev.  William  F.,  Dunmore. 

HiMES,  Prof.  John  A.,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Diffendafer,  a.  F.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Nanticoke. 

Stoever,  William  C,  727  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

Bodine,  George  I.,  Bodine  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Bailey,  Dr.  George  W.,  World's  Sunday  School  Association,  Philadelphia. 

Yarn  ALL,  Stanley  R.,  Friends  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Gretzinger,  William  A.,  2025  E.  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Laramy,  Robert  E.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Phoenixville. 

Meigs,  John,  Pottstown. 

Snyder,  Rev.  Ivan  Lott,  Rouzerville. 

Pearson,  Samuel,  Scranton. 

Ray,  Prof.  P.  Orman,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Jesse  H.,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Wickersham,  William  F.,  Friends  Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Chester 

County. 
Bailey,  H.  A.,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  York, 

Rhode  Island 
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APPENDIX  B 


Special  Meetings  and  Services  Held  During  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  follow- 
ing meetings  and  exercises  took  place: 

I.  MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ARBITRA- 
TION AND  PEACE 

For  an  account  of  this  meeting,  see  remarks  of  Professor  Geor?e 
W.  Kirch wey  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Conference;  also,  sec  list 
of  officers  and  committees,  pages  2  and  3.     Ed. 

n.    MEETINGS  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  ARBITRATION  AND 
PEACE  SOCIETIES 

The  secretaries  or  other  executive  officers  of  many  of  the  leading 
peace  and  arbitration  societies  of  the  United  States  were  present  at 
the  Conference.  On  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  H.  C.  Phillips  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  they  held  two  informal  meetings  at 
which  were  discussed  various  ways  in  which  these  societies  could 
co-operate  more  effectively  in  the  general  peace  movement.  The 
following  societies  were  represented:  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation,  F.  P.  Keppel,  Secretary;  American  Peace 
and  Arbitration  League,  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  Secretary;  American 
Peace  Society,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Secretary,  and  James  L 
Tyron,  Assistant  Secretary;  American  School  Peace  Leagrue,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary;  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  Theodore  Marburg,  Secretary; 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Secretary; 
Buffalo  Peace  Society,  Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary;  Chicago  Peace 
Society,  Charles  E.  Beals.  Secretary;  German-American  Alliance, 
Ernst  Richard,  Secretary;  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  George 
Fulk,  Secretary;  International  School  of  Peace,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Di- 
rector; Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration.  H.  C. 
Phillips,  Secretary;  Maryland  Peace  Society,  Theodore  Marburg, 
President;  New  York  Peace  Society,  W.  H.  Short,  Secretary;  Penn- 
sylvania Arbitration  and  Peace  Society,  William  I.  Hull,  Secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  William  I.  Hull,  Louis  P.  Lochner  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  was  appointed  to  consider  methods  of 
co-operation,  to  collate  the  suggestions  of  the  different  secretaries, 
and  to  present  their  common  problems  to  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Establishment  of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration 
and  Peace. 

IIL    MEETING  OF  CLERGYMEN 

At  the  call  of  Very  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a 
number  of  clergymen  held  an  informal  meeting  to  consider  methods 
of  enlisting  the  churches  of  America  in  more  active  work  for  the 
peace  movement.    A  further  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  New 
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York  City  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  no  details  of  the  meeting  had  been  received. — Ed. 

IV.    MEETINGS  OF  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  delegates  present  from  business  organizations  held  two  special 
meetings  for  discussion  of  the  relations  of  business  men  to  inter- 
national arbitration.  Their  formal  report  to  the  Conference  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  session. 

The  delegates  unanimously  agreed  to  suggest  that  in  arranging  the 
next  Conference,  the  Conference  office,  instead  of  reserving  a  definite 
time  to  be  filled  by  speakers  selected  by  the  delegates,  invite  in  ad- 
vance one  or  more  representative  business  men  to  si>eak  setting  forth 
fuller  and  forcefully  the  business  and  commercial  interest  in  inter- 
national arbitration.  They  also  voted  to  suggest  printing  in  the 
present  report  manuscripts  submitted  by  delegates  who  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  speak.  In  accordance  with  this  special  vote,  a  paper 
submitted  by  President  W.  A.  Bours  of  the  Jacksonville  (Florida) 
Board  of  Trade  appears  as  Appendix  E  of  this  volume. — Ed. 

V.     MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  KING 

EDWARD  VII 

^  Preceding  the  fifth  session  of  the  Conference,  at  an  hour  prac- 
tically coincident  with  that  of  the  funeral  of  Kin^  Edward  in  London, 
the  members  of  the  Conference  united  in  a  brief  memorial  service. 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  read  the  90th  Psalm  and  then  called  upon 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University  who  de- 
livered the  following  address: 

"  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  a  young  Prince,  born  to  inherit 
high  station, -came  to  this  continent,  to  learn  to  know  its  people,  its 
institutions  and  its  life,  in  order  that  he  might  be  so  much  the  better 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  his  high  duty,  when  the  time  should  come 
for  him  to  assume  it.  To-day,  a  great  empire  on  whose  flag  and  soil 
the  sun  never  sets,  is  bowed  in  mourning  and  in  sorrow,  as  the  last 
earthly  remains  of  that  Prince  are  laid  to  rest  in  the  temple  of  kings, 
where  so  many  great  ancestors  have  gone  before  him. 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  striking  half  century  that  has  passed  between 
that  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  death  of  that  same  Prince  as  the  7th  Edward,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Emperor  of  India  and  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  not  only  what  has  happened  in  the 
interval,  but  how  much  that  royal  personality  has  seen  of  those 
events.  Remember  that  in  that  half  century  the  German  empire  has 
come  into  being;  remember  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  made 
out  of  scattered  fragments;  remember  that  great  movements  in 
Russia  and  Turkey  have  brought  those  kingdoms  and  empires  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  Western  world,  and  to  the  eve  of  new 
and  astonishing  political  advance;  remember  that  in  every  country 
of  the  civilized  world  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  people  has 
been  elevated  and  advanced,  and  that  their  share  of  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  government  and  administration  has  been  multiplied 
many  times.  To  have  lived  through  all  this,  in  high  and  responsible 
station;  to  have  taken  part  in  it;  to  have  watched  it;  and  to  have 
aided  it,  so  far  as  a  constitutional  monarch  can,  is  to  have  lived  a  dis- 
tinguished and  a  useful  life. 

'*  We  do  not  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  the  constitutional 
monarch.    The  keener  his  sympathy,  the  stronger  his  views,  the  wider 
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his  acquaintance  with  contemporary  events,  the  more  care  must  he 
exercise  that  he  g^ve  no  sign  of  sympathy  or  aid  or  assistance  that 
may  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  influence  improperly  the  conduct  of 
any  one.  The  constitutional  monarch  stands  at  once  in,  and  above, 
the  history  of  his  time,  and  he  holds  a  peculiar  and  amazingly  im- 
portant relation  to  it.  The  constitutional  monarchy,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  is  substantially  the  creation  of  that  august  monarch.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  of  her  son,  King  Edward  VII. 

"  The  reader  of  English  history  well  knows  how,  during  the  long 
and  distinguished  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  monarchy  took  its  present 
place  in  the  life  of  the  English  people,  under  strict  political  limita- 
tions, but  with  constantly  expanding  social  and  international  influ- 
ence. King  Edward  VII  came  to  his  post  after  long  years  of  appren- 
ticeship and  of  service  at  his  mother's  command  and  wish,  and  by 
her  side;  and  during  these  nine  short  years  of  his  reign  there  has 
been  opportunity  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  person  that  he  possessed. 

"  It  was  my  fortune  three  years  ago  to  be  present  in  Germany  at 
a  time  when  excited  and  extreme  men  on  every  hand  were  doing 
their  best  to  bring  two  great  and  friendly  interdependent  peoples  to 
the  verge  of  strife.  I  witnessed  the  arrival  among  the  German  people 
of  King  Edward;  I  saw  something  of  the  acts  of  gracious  courtesy 
and  kindness  and  consideration  and  genuine  pacification  that  he  did 
and  made;  and  I  was  happy  indeed  to  witness  their  almost  instan- 
taneous eflFect.  The  tension  was  relieved,  not  by  declarations,  not 
by  a  formal  policy,  not  by  a  treaty,  but  by  the  force  and  example  of 
a  kindly  and  highly  responsible  personality.  To  have  done  that  once 
would  be  important  in  our  modern  history;  to  have  done  it  more  than 
once,  as  King  Edward  did,  gives  him,  richly  earned,  the  title  of  the 
Peace-maker  of  his  day  and  generation. 

"  He  has  passed  away  at  a  time  when  his  tact  and  skiH  and  knowl- 
edge of  England  were  sorely  needed  at  home.  One  cannot  read  the 
final  story  of  his  illness  and  death,  as  related  this  morning  over  the 
signature  of  his  attending  physicians,  without  realizing  that  his  death, 
coming  all  too  soon,  was  hastened  by  his  anxiety  for  his  people's 
welfare,  and  by  his  wish  to  do  what  he  could,  properly  and  well,  to 
compose  sharp  political  differences,  and  to  maintain  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  English  public  life.  We  do  not  realize  how  hard  a  thing  it 
is  to  stand  apart  from  these  movements  and  tendencies  and  struggles, 
any  yet  to  try  to  understand  them,  in  appropriate  ways  to  guide  them, 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  compose  them.  It  is  a  great  con- 
stitutional monarch  who  can.  do  that  thing. 

"  Three  times  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  our  own  nation 
has  found  itself  stricken  with  sorrow  and  humiliation  because  we  have 
lost  a  beloved  president  by  act  of  violence.  Each  time  the  first  hand 
to  be  stretched  out  to  us  in  sympathy,  the  first  kindly  and  comfort- 
ing word  to  come,  has  been  flashed  under  the  ocean  or  over  the 
land  in  our  own  tongue  by  those  beyond  the  sea  and  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  speak  it  and  love  it.  And  so  when  the  other  day  we 
were  astonished  at  the  sudden  death  of  King  Edward,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  filled  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  stricken  cousins  who  speak  their  speech.  The  flags 
that  have  been  flying  over  this  country  at  half-mast,  the  adjournment 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
admirably  phrased  expressions  of  official  feeling  oy  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  have  all  been  genuine  and  real  indications  of  a  feeling  that 
IS  very  wide  and  very  deep. 
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"Mr.  Gladstone  coined  for  us  a  great  Saxon  phrase,  when  he  told 
us,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  that  we  were  'kin  beyond  the  sea.'  To- 
day we  can  use  that  phrase  in  offering  our  sympathy,  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  and  in  laying  our  tribute  on  the  bier  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Monarch  of  our  'kin  beyond  the  sea,'  and  of  all  those  great 
free  peoples  who  depend  upon  them  for  their  civil  liberty,  their  peace 
and  the  perpetuity  of  their  institutions." 

Following  President  Butler's  address,  the  Dean  of  Worcester  read 
a  portion  of  the  English  burial  service,  following  it  by  a  prayer  and 
benediction.  The  service  was  then  closed  by  the  singing  of  "Lead 
Kindly  Light" 
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The  Pugsley  Prize  Essay  Contest  and  the  Winning 
Essay  l)y  Mr.  George  Knowles  Gardner 

(In  1908,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  then  an  undergraduate  and 
now  a  post-graduate  student  in  Harvard  University,  offered  $50  as 
a  prize  to  be  offered  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  the  best 
essay  on  international  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of 
an  American  college.  The  prize  drew  out  fifty  essays  and  was  won 
by  Mr.  L.  B.  Bobbitt  of  Baltimore.  A  like  prize  of  $100  in  190^10 
drew  out  seventy-five  essays.  The  winner,  Mr.  Charles  Knowles 
Gardner,  received  the  prize  at  the  1910  Conference.  (Sec  proceedings 
of  the  fifth  session.)  Mr.  Gardner's  essay,  and  an  announcement  of 
a  similar  prize  of  $100  for  next  year,  follow. — Ed.) 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

The  Outlook  for  a  Great  Court  of  Nations 
PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY   BY   GEOBGE  KNOWLES   GAHDNEE 

On  October  17,  1907,  almost  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations, 
the  members  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  unani- 
mously voted  to  insert  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  "The  Conference  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  annexed 
draft  convention  for  the  creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  and 
of  bringing  it  into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
respecting  the  selection  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the 
court" 

The  project  thus  laid  before  the  powers  outlines  a  court  to  be  com- 
posed of  permanent  judges,  having  fixed  salaries,  and  sitting  in  a 
body  on  each  case  presented, — in  short,  a  tribunal  very  similar  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  review  briefly  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  court,  to  point  out  its  salient  features,  and  to  show  how 
its  existence  would  tend  to  make  international  arbitration  a  more 
and  more  popular  substitute  for  war. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899  recognized  the  value  of  arbi- 
tration by  temporary  commissions,  as  then  practiced,  but  it  saw  also 
that  such  commissions  were  all  too  rarely  resorted  to,  and  that  the 
body  of  their  decisions  failed  to  expound  any  coherent  system  of 
international  law.  It  was  apparently  with  a  view  to  remedying  these 
defects  that  the  conference  instituted  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  the  Hague;  to  which  each  of  the  signatory  powers  con- 
tributed four  competent  iudges.  The  convention  establishing  this 
court  provided  that,  when  two  nations  submitted  a  dispute  to  its 
decision,^  they  should  each  select  two  arbitrators  from  the  whole 
body  of  judges — these  four  judges  to  select  a  fifth  as  umpire — or  else 
agree  on  some  other  way  of  establishing  a  special  tribunal.  The 
members  of  the  tribunal  so  constituted  were  to  be  paid  by  the  liti- 
gant nations  and  to  decide  any  questions  the  latter  might  submit  to 
them. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  did  not  change  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  arbitral  commission.  It  merely  offered  to  nations 
at  variance  the  opportunity  to  choose  judges  bearing  a  sort  of  guar- 
antee from  the  world  at  lar^e,  whose  award  would  enjoy  the  prestige 
of  a  decision  of  an  international  court. 

The  court  produced  no  marked  improvement  in  international  rela- 
tions. Of  the  four  cases  brought  before  it  in  the  years  1899-1907, 
three  resulted  from  financial  claims  of  private  citizens,  and  none  were 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  arbitration  more  than  usually  difHcult. 
Meanwhile  the  really  serious  controversies  in  the  Far  East,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Boxer  rebellign,  were  allowed  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  till  they  terminated  in  a  great  and  costly  war.  It  was  not 
clear  that  the  Hague  Court  had  promoted  the  practice  of  arbitration. 

No  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  so-called 
Permanent  Court  than  Secretary  Root;  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  that  the  American  delegation  presented  to  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  a  plan  for  a  really  permanent  international 
tribunal  After  prolonged  debate,  the  conference  finally  adopted  a 
scheme  offered  jointly  by  the  English,  American,  and  German  dele- 
gations, but  was  unable  to  decide  upon  a  method  for  selecting  the 
judges.  The  difficulty  arose  because,  while  all  agreed  that  an  effi- 
cient court  could  not  contain  more  than  seventeen  members,  few  of 
the  forty-four  nations  represented  were  willing  to  relinquish  the 
right  to  appoint  a  judge.  As  a  result,  the  conference  did  not  put 
the  project  m  the  form  of  a  regular  convention,  but  recommended  a 
carefully  drawn  plan  to  the  powers  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
agree  upon  some  scheme  of  representation. 

The  plan  was  laid  before  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  title, 
"Draft  Convention  Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitra- 
tion Court."  This  convention  provides  for  a  body  of  judges  chosen 
for  a  twelve-year  term  and  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  judges 
must,  in  the  words  of  the  convention,  be  either  qualified  to  hold 
"  high  judicial  offices "  in  their  respective  countries  or  be  "  jurists 
of  well-known  competency  in  matters  relating  to  international  law." 
They  are  each  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  approximately  $2,400 — 
besides  $40  a  day  while  sitting  and  travelling  expenses — from  the 
International  Bureau  at  the  Hag^ue;  and  may  receive  rewards  for 
their  services  on  the  court  from  no  other  source.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther insure  the  impartiality  and  judicial  character  of  the  court,  mem- 
bers are  forbidden  to  appear  as  agents  or  advocates  before  any  inter- 
national tribunal,  of  whatever  nature,  or  to  sit  on  a  case  in  which 
they  have  previously  passed  judgment  in  any  other  court.  The  whole 
body  of  fudges  meets  every  year,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June 
and  sits  until  it  has  disposed  of  all  pending  business. 

In  order  to  facilitate  business  and  render  the  court  more  accessible, 
the  fudges  are  directed  to  elect  three  of  their  number  annually  as  a 
special  delegation  to  represent  them  at  the  Hague  during  the  year. 
This  delegation  is  empowered  to  dispense  with  the  annual  session  of 
the  full  court,  if  no  business  is  pending;  to  call  an  extraordinary 
session;  to  act  as  a  commission  of  inquiry;  or  to  sit  as  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration,  in  case  the  parties  desire  to  try  their  case  before  it  by 
summary  procedure.  Finally,  it  is  authorized  to  draw  up  the  "  com- 
promis,"  or  preliminary  agreement  defining  the  issues  of  any  case 
submitted  to  the  court,  unless  one  of  the  litigants  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly withdraws  this  matter  from  its  jurisdiction.  No  member  of 
the  delegation  can  act  in  any  case  in  which  his  own  country,  or  the 
power  which  appointed  him,  is  involved,  but  must  withdraw  in  favor 
of  an  alternate.    On  the  other  hand,  each  party  to  the  dispute  has 
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the  right  to  dcsigrnate  an  additional  judge  to  sit  with  the  delegation 
and  take  part  in  its  decisions.  Unless  the  case  is  one  of  pure  in- 
quiry, the  additional  judge  must  be  a  member  of  the  court.  In  most 
cases  the  exercise  of  this  right  ought  to  be  entirely  unnecessary;  but 
occasions  might  easily  arise —  especially  if  the  delegation  merely 
inquires  into  facts — where  the  appointment  of  a  naval  officer  or  other 
expert  bj'  each  of  the  powers  at  variance  would  materially  add  to 
the  value  of  the  decision. 

To  an  American  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  objection  which 
could  be  entered  against  the  establishment  of  this  Court;  neverthe- 
less, there  were  those  at  the  Hague  Conference  who  expressed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  old  Permanent  Court  of  1899.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  discover  just  what  are  the  faults  inherent  in  arbitration 
by  temporary  commission  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
plan  just  presented  avoids  them. 

The  principle  of  international  arbitration  has,  perhaps,  never 
achieved  a  more  sigfnal  triumph  than  it  did  in  the  Venezuelan  arbi- 
tration of  1903,  and  yet  no  better  case  could  be  selected  to  exhibit  the 
serious  shortcomings  of  the  present  method.  Late  in  1902,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  united  in  an  attempt  to  collect  for  their 
citizens  certain  money  claims  against  Venezuela,  by  blockading  her 
ports  and  seizing  her  warships.  Upon  this  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment commissioned  Mr.  Bowen,  then  United  States  minister  at 
Caracas,  to  arrange  for  the  arbitration  of  the  claims  submitted  by 
the  different  powers,  on  as  favorable  terms  as  possible.  This  Mr. 
Bowen  proceeded  to  do.  He  refused,  however,  to  submit  his  case  to 
The  Hague,  and  in  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Hay,  dated  December 
20,  1902,  he  stated  his  reasons.  In  His  opinion,  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  would  be  altogether  too  slow  and  expensive,  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  might  decide,  in  the  interests  of  Venezuela, 
to  accept  at  once  and  in  full  the  ultimatums  of  the  three  blockading 
powers,  rather  than  resort  to  that  tribunal.  Finally,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  the  American  government,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  joined  the  United  States  in  agreeing  to  submit  their 
respective  claims  to  as  many  mixed  commissions,  each  composed  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  contending  parties,  together  with  an 
umpire. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  enlightened  European 
nations,  who  thus  resorted  to  arbitration  to  settle  their  disputes,  en- 
trusted these  mixed  commissions  with  the  task  of  passing  upon  the 
validity  of  every  claim  or  of  settling  every  debatable  point.  Not  at 
all.  The  German-Venezuelan  protocol  made  the  following  important 
provision;  "Article  IT.  The  German  claims  originating  from  the 
Venezuelan  civil  wars  of  1898  to  1900  amount  to  1.718,815.67  bolivars. 
The  Venezuelan  government  undertakes  to  pay  of  said  amount 
immediately  in  cash  the  sum  of  £5,500  and  the  rest  as  stipulated  in 
bills."  The  Italian  protocol  was  similar.  Great  Britain  being  only 
slightly  more  liberal.  The  treaties  do  not  indicate  a  high  regard  for 
the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the  mixed  commissions  to  which  the 
remaining  claims  were  to  be  submitted. 

The  commissions  set  to  work  to  hear  and  decide  the  various  claims, 
but  their  work  was  disconnected  and  their  decisions  sometimes  con- 
flicted. For  instance,  Venezuela  frequently  set  up  the  defence  that 
claimants,  in  making  contracts  with  the  government,  had  agreed  not 
to  take  dispute  arising  from  such  contracts  outside  of  the  Venezuelan 
courts.  Mr.  Plumley,  umpire  of  the  British,  and  Mr.  Ralston,  umpire 
of  the  Italian  claims  commission,  held  that  this  was  not  a  valid  de- 
fense, while  Dr.  Harry  Barge,  umpire  of  the  American  commission, 
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decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  that  it 
effectually  barred  a  large  part  of  the  company  s  claim.  Thus  was 
international  law  bemuddled  rather  than  elucidated,  and  the  outcome 
of  future  arbitrations  made  doubtful  rather  than  certain. 

Finally,  the  United  States,  being  aggrieved — ^perhaps  justly — ^by  the 
decision  in  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  case  just  mentioned, 
demanded,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  precedents,  the  reopening 
of  the  entire  case.  The  cause  of  arbitration  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer 
if  the  opinion  prevails  that  an  arbitral  decision  can  be  set  aside  on 
any  ground  whatever  except  in  case  of  the  full  consent  of  both 
parties  or  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  award. 

The  faults  of  the  Venezuelan  mixed  claims  commissions  are  not, 
of  course,  the  faults  of  the  Hague  Court,  but  there  is  little  in  the 
constitution  of  that  court  to  make  it  more  trusted,  more  consistent, 
or  more  respected  in  its  decisions  than  any  temporary  board  of  arbi- 
trators. When  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  known  as  the  Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  was 
decided  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Hague 
Court,  the  Japanese  member,  by  expressing  his  entire  dissent,  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  value  of  the  decision.  Again,  in  the  Casablanca 
dispute  between  France  and  Germany,  which  was,  indeed,  more  than 
usually  delicate,  the  court,  although  it  gave  a  unanimous  decision, 
supporting  France  on  almost  every  point,  pronounced  it  in  such 
giiarded  and  diplomatic  language  as  to  somewhat  obscure  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  most  natural  inference  is  that  the  careful  tem- 
pering of  the  award  was  the  price  of  the  concurrence  of  the  German 
commissioner.  At  all  events,  to  have  her  contentions  sustained  in 
such  half-hearted  language  as  that  used  by  the  court  must  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  France.  It  is  in  view  of  just  such  decisions 
that  a  nation  must  hesitate  to  bring  the  most  righteous  cause  before 
a  mixed  commission  or  temporary  tribunal  when  it  believes  that  the 
award  involves  its  vital  interests  or  its  national  honor. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  faults  of  international  arbitration  as 
now  practised  are  two;  untrustworthiness,  arising  from  the  confusion 
of  its  law  and  the  non-judicial  character  of  its  decisions;  and  in- 
accessibility, arising  from  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  preliminaries 
for  a  trial.  The  framers  of  the  Draft  Convention  put  forth  every 
effort  to  make  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  accessible  and  trust- 
worthy.    How  well  have  they  succeeded? 

The  impartiality  of  a  really  permanent  court  must  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges.  That  method 
the  last  Hague  Conference  was  unable  to  decide.  For  the  rest,  it 
gave  the  judges  a  twelve-year  tenure,  insured  their  financial  inde- 
pendence, and  forbade  them  ever  to  appear  as  special  pleaders  for 
any  nation,  or  to  sit  on  a  case  which  they  had  previously  helped 
to  decide.  No  member  of  the  court  need  come  to  his  duties  with  a 
mind  prejudiced  in  advance,  or  relying  for  his  future  livelihood  on 
the  favor  of  any  nation  or  its  people.  The  position  of  the  member 
of  a  temporary  tribunal  who  must  look  for  his  support  to  a  govern- 
ment position  or  employment  in  his  profession  is  far  moro  difficult. 
As  to  the  intellectual  competence  of  the  judges,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  more  care  will  be  exercised^  in  choosing  the  members  of 
a  permanent  international  court  than  is  now  used  in  selecting  the 
arbitrators  on  a  temporary  tribunal,  and  that  seats  on  the  court  will 
be  more  desired  by  men  of  the  highest  professional  ability. 

The  size  of  the  court,  moreover,  should  not  be  forgotten  in  judg- 
ing the  probable  impartiality  and  reliability  of  its  decisions.^  Preju- 
dices and  errors  in  reasoning  which  might  sway  the  majority  of  a 
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tribunal  of  three,  or  even  five  members,  will  be  far  less  likely  to 
prevail  in  a  court  of  seventeen.  Finally,  the  long  terms  of  the  judges 
will  give  stability  to  the  court  and  coherence  to  its  decisions  so  that, 
as  precedents  accumulate,  international  law  will  be  strengthened  and 
nations  will  become  confident  that  their  disputes  will  be  decided  on 
definite  principles  of  law,  rather  than  on  the  theories  of  particular 
arbitrators.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  nations  could  ask  for  a  more 
impartial  or  competent  tribunal  to  settle  their  disputes  than  a  court 
of  seventeen  judges,  capable  of  filling  "  high  judicial  offices  "  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  chosen  beforehand  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  accessibility  of  the  court  is  no  less  carefully  guarded  than  is 
its  trustworthiness.  Besides  requiring  annual  and  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  the  full  court,  if  necessary,  the  Draft  Convention  provides 
for  a  committee  of  three  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  act  at  a  day's  notice. 
This  committee  is  endowed  with  one  power  of  supreme  importance, 
namely,  that  of  drawing  up  the  preliminary  "compromis"  in  any 
case  submitted  to  the  court  unless  its  right  to  do  so  is  withdrawn 
by  the  arbitration  agreement.  The  value  of  this  power,  in  the  hands 
of  an  impartial  body  of  men,  already  organized  and  on  the  spot,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  as  it  presents  an  easy  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion which  now  offers  endless  opportunity  for  quarreling  after  the 
principle  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  For  proof  of  this,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  General-  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  typical  of  the  many  such 
treaties  which  this  country  has  recently  concluded  with  foreign 
powers.  Article  II  of  that  treaty  reads:  "In  each  individual  case 
the  High  Contracting  Parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  special  Agnreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal  and  the  several  stages  of  its  procedure.  It  is  understood 
that  such  special  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof."  Now  our  relations  with 
England  since  the  late  seventies  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  but 
of  how  much  use  would  such  an  arbitration  treaty  be,  if,  in  a  crisis, 
either  party  did  not  sincerely  desire  arbitration?  The  unwilling 
nation  could,  without  appearing  to  repudiate  the  treaty,  higgle  over 
the  compromis  until  its  opponent's  patience  was  exhausted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  delegation  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  stood 
ready  to  take  up  the  matter,  the  reluctant  power  would  find  scant 
excuse  for  prolonging  the  difficulty.  We  have,  then,  in  the  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court,  a  tribunal  easy  of  access,  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
calculated  to  build  up  a  real  system  of  international  law.  Can  we 
expect  that  this  court,  if  inaugurated,  would  attract  cases  which  arc 
now  settled  either  by  the  fear  of  violence,  or  by  open  war? 

If  for  no  other  reason,  I  believe  that  this  court  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  nations.  Venezuela  secured  arbi- 
tration in  igo3  only  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  we  ourselves  are  found  forcing  our  own  ideas  of 
international  justice  on  Nicaragua.  Such  things  happen  now  because 
resort  to  arbitration  is  difficult,  slow  and  expensive,  and  its  possi- 
bility is  not  kept  before  the  public  mind.  The  constant  pressure  of 
an  easily  accessible  court  would  make  prompt  arbitration  very  easy 
to  ask  and  very  hard  to  refuse. 

That  this  would  be  the  effect  in  cases  where  the  weakness  of  one 
nation  made  it  anxious  to  secure  arbitration,  I  suppose  is  not  sen- 
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ously  denied;  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  argued  that  two  powerful 
and  prosperous  nations,  in  dispute  about  really  vital  matters,  will 
prefer  war  to  any  mode  of  peaceful  settlement  whatever,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  this  contention  in  the  light  of  historical  facts. 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  great  war  of  the  last  half  century  was 
the  result  of  a  sudden  wave  of  popular  passion,  but  that  each  resulted 
from  the^  prolonged  irritation  caused  by  a  series  of  disputes.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact  that,  simply  because  these  various  disputes  were 
never  satisfactorily  settled,  the  irritation  increased  until  it  resulted 
in  an  armed  struggle.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  causes  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  wars,  that 
between  Russia  and  Japan. 

To  appreciate  the  great  variety  of  the  causes  which  brought  about 
this  conflict  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  back  than  1896.  In  that 
year,  while  Japan  was  trying  to  extend  her  influence  in  Korea  and 
the  pro  and  anti-Japanese  parties  were  squabbling  in  Seoul,  a  small 
Russian  force  suddenly  seized  the  capital  and  demanded  timber  and 
mining  concessions  of  the  government  Japan  could  do  nothing  ex- 
cept fight,  and  she  was  not  prepared  for  that;  hence  she  was  obliged 
to  agree  to  a  treaty  placing  Russia  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  in 
Korea.  The  treaty  settled  nothing,  however.  Russia  attempted  to 
get  control  of  the  Korean  finances,  and  entered  into  a  fresh  agree- 
ment to  leave  the  government  alone,  in  April,  1898,  only  after  seven 
British  warships  had  visited  Chemulpo. 

Meanwhile  difficulties  were  prepanng  in  another  quarter.  In  1898 
Germany  forcibly  took  Kiao-Chau  from  China  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  murder  of  two  missionaries,  and  gave  Russia  the  longed-for  pre- 
text for  permanently  occupying  Port  Arthur — something  she  never 
could  have  done,  had  not  other  European  powers  also  had  a  free 
hand  in  despoiling  China.  Then,  in  1900,  came  the  Boxer  rebellion, 
and  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria.  A  long  discussion  fol- 
lowed between  Russia,  China,  and  the  other  powers,  and  finally,  in 
April,  1903,  Russia  agreed,  under  pressure,  to  evacuate  the  province 
gradually,  if  China  would  keep  order  and  protect  the  railway.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agreement,  the  Russian  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
southern  Manchuria  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  consul  at 
Newchwang,  the  Chinese  amply  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract 
Nevertheless,  the  Russian  troops  presently  halted,  and  in  October, 
1903,  when  they  should  have  entirely  left  the  province,  they  were 
still  occupying  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it;  all  this  in  the  face  of  the 
helpless  protests  of  England,  China,  and  Japan.  Finally,  late  in  1903, 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Yalu,  and  began  timber-cutting  in  Korea, 
unwarranted — so  the  Japanese  claimed — ^by  their  treaty  concessions. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Japan  terminated  neirotiations  and  resorted 
to  war.  To  summarize:  in  1896  Russia  forcibly  entered  Korea;  in 
1897-98  she  quarrelled  with  Tapan  over  the  management  of  the  Korean 
government;  in  1898,  on  tne  pretext  of  similar  brigandage  by  Ger- 
many, she  took  Port  Arthur  from  China;  in  1903  she  refused — ^in  the 
opinion  of  England,  China,  and  Japan — to  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations 
regarding  Manchuria;  in  1903  she  quarrelled  with  Japan  over  her 
rights  on  the  Yalu.^ 

Here  are  five  points,  four  distinctly  preceding  the  final  clash,  at 
which  an  arbitral  tribunal  might  have  settled  the  disputes  which  were 
the  direct  causes  of  the  war.  Why  were  these  opportunities  not 
seized  upon?  Simply  because  the  effective  machinery  was  not  at 
hand.  In  every  one  of  the  cases  cited  some  power,  Japan,  Russia, 
Korea,  certainly  China,  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  its  case 
to  aii  impartial  court;  bv^  such  a  court  was  not  immediately  acces- 
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siblc,  hence  the  nations  who  preferred  force  to  argument  were  able 
to  follow  their  inclinations  without  incurring  the  moral  condemna- 
tion of  the  world.  Meanwhile  Japan  and  China  submitted  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  injustice  because  they  had  no  alternative  be- 
yond submission  or  war;  and  by  each  submission  the  situation  was 
aggravated  and  not  relieved.  A  study  of  the  causes  of  any  recent 
war  will  show  a  broadly  similar  situation.  It  is  some  minor  diffi- 
culty long  ap^itated,  that  grows  into  a  bitter  dispute.  An  open  and 
trustworthy  international  court  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  future  difficulties,  long  before  the  war  spirit  has  been 
aroused. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  not  only  to  see  the  true  usefulness  of  the 
projected  court,  but  also  to  realize  that  its  permanent  salaried  judges 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  work.  The  network  of  inter- 
national relations  which  now  keeps  a  large  body  of  foreign  ministers 
at  every  capital  constantly  produces  disputes  which  diplomacy  com- 
promises, but  does  not  often  adjudicate.  The  tendency  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation  is  to  allay  difficulties  but  not  to  remove  their 
causes.  Once  the  thorough  reliability  of  the  projected  court  is  estab- 
lished, many  cases  will  be  laid  before  it  which  are  now  the  subject 
of  long  and  unsatisfactory  negotiations  and  nations  will  assert  their 
claims  without  fear  of  destroying  friendly  relations. 

There  is  but  a  single  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Judicial  Arbitration  Court  at  the  next  Hague  Conference.  No  agree- 
ment has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges. 
I  shall  sketch  two  of  the  plans  proposed,  leaving  the  reader  to  decide 
for  himself  which  is  the  more  likely  to  secure  a  competent,  impartial, 
and  trusted  court.  The  first  is  the  method  used  in  constituting  the 
International  Prize  Court.  Each  of  the  eight  leading  world  powers 
appoints  a  iudge  to  sit  for  the  full  term,  which,  in  case  of  the  Prize 
Cfourt,  is  six  years.  The  judge  appointed  by  one  power  sits  for  four 
of  the  six  years,  that  of  another  for  three.  Thirteen  powers  appoint 
judges  to  sit  for  two  years  of  their  term,  and  nine  nations  arc 
represented  for  one  year  each.  The  court  thus  has  a  constant  mem- 
bership of  fifteen  active  judges,  eight  of  whom  sit  for  the  full  term. 
If,  at  the  time  of  any  trial,  a  nation  party  to  the  war  out  of  which 
the  case  arises,  is  not  represented,  it  may  demand  that  one  of  the 
short-term  judges,  chosen  by  lot,  be  removed  from  the  bench,  and 
substitute  its  own  judge  in  his  place.  An  analogous  provision  might 
or  might  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  other  method  of  selection  is  one  proposed  by  the  American 
delegation  at  the  Hague,  but  not  accepted.  The  plan  is  simply  that 
each  of  the  forty  odd  signatory  powers  shall  nominate  a  candidate, 
and  that  from  this  list  of  nominees  each  nation  shall  vote  for  fifteen, 
or  seventeen,  or  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  judges  to  be  selected. 
The  fifteen  or  seventeen  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall 
constitute  the  court  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Other  methods  have 
been  proposed,  but  these  two  are  the  most  promising. 

Here  the  whole  question  now  rests.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any 
international  court,  however  perfect,  can  completely  abolish  war, 
any  more  than  a  system  of  municipal  courts  can  prevent  an  occa- 
sional fist  fi^ht  or  riot.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Judicial  Arbitration 
Court  as  projected  is  more  accessible  and  more  trustworthy  than  any 
International  tribunal  yet  devised.  Resort  to  it  is  not  compulsory, 
nor  does  it  supplant  the  present  "Permanent  Court"  at  the  Hague, 
but  if  the  foregoing  estimate  of  its  value  be  correct,  it  will  attract 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  cases,  and  by  settling  these  as  they 
arise,  will  tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  future  wars.    It  remains  only 
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for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  agree  upon  a  method  of  election  en- 
suring a  competent,  impartial,  and  representative  court  to  found  an 
institution  which  will  exert  an  unceasing  influence  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  international  relations. 

AUTHORITIES 
For  the  Acts  and  Conventions  of  the  Hague  Conferences. 

1.  The  Texts  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  the  Hague:     James 

Brown  Scott. 
For  the  Work  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

2.  Report  on   the   Case  of  the   Pious   Fund  of  the  Californias, 

United  States  vs.  Mexico:    Jackson  H.  Ralston  and  others. 

3.  The  Venezuelan  Arbitrations   of  1903:     Jackson   H.   Ralston. 

58th  Cong.  2d  sess.,  Doc.  ^16. 

4.  Award  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  in  the  Japanese  House  Tax 

Case.    British  Documents,  Japan,  No.  i,  1905. 

5.  Recueil   des  actes  et  protocols   concernant  Ic   differend  entrc 

la  France  et  la  Grande  Bretagne  a  propos  des  boutres  de 
Mascate;  la  Haye,  1905.     (French  and  English  Texts.) 

6.  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  3,  p.  698. 
For  matters  relating  to  the  Venezuelan  Arbitrations. 

7.  The  Venezuelan  Arbitrations  of   1903:     Jackson   H.   Ralston. 

58th  Cong.  2d  sess.  Doc.  316. 

8.  Report  of  the  United  States  State  Department  to  the  Senate 

concerning  wrongs   done   American   citizens   by   Venezuela. 
6oth   Cong.    1st  sess.   Doc.  413. 
For  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

9.  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.    Vol.  35»  P-  iQ^o. 
For  the  Causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

10.  The  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Russo-Japanese 

War.    Amos  S.  Hershey. 

11.  British  Correspondence  concerning  the  Russian  occupation  of 

Manchuria    and    Newchwang:      British    Documents,    China, 
No.  2,  1904. 

Announcement  of  Third  Pugsley  Prize 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration 
offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on 
"  International  Arbitration "  by  an  undergraduate  student  of 
any  American  college  or  university. 

Donor  of  the  prize,  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley  of  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.;  Harvard  '09. 

Judges,  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education ;  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  0>urt  of  Michigan.  (A  third  judge  to  be  an- 
nounced.) 

Contest  closes  March  15,  1911. 

Conditions  of  the  contest:  For  the  purposes  of  this  contest 
the  term  "  International  Arbitration  "  may  be  held  to  include 
any  subject  specifically  treated  in  the  "  Conventions  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  "  adopted  by  the 
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first  and  second  Hague  G>n{erences  or  in  the  "  Draft  ConventioD 
Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court "  agreed 
to  at  the  second  Hague  Conference. 

The  term  "  undergraduate  student  **  applies  only  to  one  who, 
in  a  collie  or  scientific  school,  is  doing  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  its  technical  equivalent. 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000  words 
is  suggested  as  desirable)  and  must  be  written,  preferably  in 
typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  plain  paper  (ruled  or  unruled) 
of  ordinary  letter  size  (8  x  10^  inches),  with  a  margin  of  at 
least  lyi  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible  will  not  be 
considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name, 
class,  college  and  home  address,  and  sent  to  H.  C.  Phillips, 
Secretary  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  to 
reach  him  not  later  than  March  15,  191 1.  Essays  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  in  May,  191 1,  to  which  the  winner 
will  receive  an  invitation. 

For  additional  information,  references,  etc.,  address  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference. 

A  similar  prixe  of  one  htmdred  doUan  in  1909-zo  brought  out  seventy-five  essays  from 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  The  prise  was  won  by  Mr.  Crarlbs  Knowlbs  Gakj>- 
NBR.  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  a  Sophomore  m  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Gardner's  essay  is 
printed  immediately  preceding  this  annoimoement.  Honoxable  mention  was  made  of 
Mr.  Pbank  B.  Obbr  and  Mr.  Hugo  Wbndbl  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Albxandbr  Grsbn  of 
the  CoUege  of  the  aty  of  New  York  and  Mr.  William  H.  txrvn  of  the  Univeraty  of 
Rochester. 


APPENDIX  D 


Draft  Convention  Relative  to  the  Creation  of  a 

Judicial  Arbitration  Court  Adopted  by  the 

Second  Hague  Conference 

(Pa^es  67  to  96  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitral  justice  for  which  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference laid  careful  plans  and  which  failed  of  establishment  only  for 
lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  apportionment  of  judges.  For  convenient 
reference,  there  is  here  reprinted  the  Draft  Convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  court  adopted  by  the  second  Hague  Conference 
in  1907,  to  which  Convention  the  Conference  called  the  attention  of 
the  nations  in  the  following  "opinion." — £d.) 

"  The  conference  calls  the  attention  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  annexed  draft  convention  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  and  of  bringing  it  into  force  as 
soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached  respecting  the  selection  of 
the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court." 

DRAFT  CONVENTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CREATION  OF 
A  JUDICIAL  ARBITRATION  COURT* 

•Reprinted  from  "Texts  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague, 
1899  and  1907,"  edited  by  James  Brown  Scott,  Ginn  &  Co.,  igcJB. 

Part  x^— Coiistitntion  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court 

Article  i 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  cause  of  arbitration,  the  contracting 
powers  agree  to  constitute,  without  altering  the  status  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  of  free  and 
easy  access,  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various  juridical 
systems  of  the  world,  and  capable  of  ensuring  continuity  in  juris- 
prudence of  arbitration. 

Article  2 

The  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  is  composed  of  judges  and  deputy 
judges  chosen  from  persons  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  all 
fulfilling  conditions  qualifying  them,  in  their  respective  countries,  to 
occupy  high  legal  posts,  or  be  jurists  of  recognized  competence  in 
matters  of  international  law. 

The  judges  and  deputy  judges  of  the  court  are  appointed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  appointment  shall  be  made  within  the  six  months  following  the 
ratification  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  3 

The  Judges  and  deputy  judges  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  the  appointment  is  notified  to 
the  Administrative  Council  created  by  the  convention  for  the  pacific 
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settlement    of    international    disputes.      Their    appointment    can  be 
renewed 

Should  a  judge  or  deputy  judge  die  or  retire,  the  vacancy  is  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which  his  appointment  was  made.  In  this  case, 
the  appointment  is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  twelve  years. 

Article  4 

The  judges  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  are  equal  and  rank 
according  to  the  date  on  which  their  appointment  was  notified.  The 
judge  who  is  senior  in  point  of  age  takes  precedence  when  the  date 
of  notification  is  the  same. 

The  deputy  judges  are  assimilated,  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, with  the  judges.    They  rank,  however,  below  the  latter. 

Article  5 

The  judges  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  infmunities  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  outside  their  own  country. 

Before  taking  their  seat,  the  judges  and  deputy  judges  must  swear, 
before  the  Administrative  Council,  or  make  a  solemn  affirmation  to 
exercise  their  functions  impartially  and  conscientiously. 

Article  6 

The  court  annually  nominates  three  judges  to  form  a  special  dele- 
gation and  three  more  to  replace  them  should  the  necessity  arise. 
They  may  be  re-elected.  They  are  balloted  for.  The  persons  who 
secure  the  largest  number  of  votes  are  considered  elected.  The  dele- 
gation itself  elects  its  President,  who,  in  default  of  a  majority,  is 
appointed  by  lot. 

A  member  of  the  delegation  cannot  exercise  his  duties  when  the 
power  which  appointed  him,  or  of  which  he  is  a  national,  is  one  of 
the  parties. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  are  to  conclude  all  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them,  even  if  the  period  for  which  they  have  been  appointed 
judges  has  expired. 

Article  7 

A  judge  may  not  exercise  his  judicial  functions  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has,  in  any  way  whatever,  taken  part  in  the  decision  of  a 
national  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  or  has  figured  in  the  suit  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of 
the  parties. 

A  judge  cannot  act  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  Judicial  Arbi- 
tration Court  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  before  a  special 
tribunal  of  arbitration  or  a  commission  of  inquiry,  nor^  act  for  one  of 
the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  so  long  as  his  appointment 
lasts. 

Article  8 

The  court  elects  its  President  and  Vice-President  by  an  absolntc 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  After  two  ballots,  the  election  is  made 
by  a  bare  majority  and,  in  case  the  votes  arc  even,  by  lot 

Article  g 

The  judges  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  6,000  Netherland  florins.  This  salary  is  paid  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year,  reckoned  from  the  date  on  which  the  court  meets 
for  the  first  time. 
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In  the  exercise  of  their  duties  during  the  sessions  or  in  the  special 
cases  covered  by  the  present  convention,  they  receive  the  sum  of 
IOC  florins  per  diem.  They  are  further  entitled  to  receive  a  traveling 
allowance  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  existing  in  their  own 
country.  The  provisions  of  the  present  paragraph  are  applicable  also 
to  a  deputy  judge  when  acting  for  a  judge. 

These  emoluments  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  court 
dealt  with  in  article  31,  and  are  paid  through  the  International  Bureau 
created  by  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Article  10 

The  judges  may  not  accept  from  their  own  government  or  from 
that  of  any  other  power  any  remuneration  for  services  connected 
with  their  duties  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  court. 

Article  11 

The  seat  of  the  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  is  at  The  Hague,  and 
cannot  be  transferred,  unless  absolutely  obliged  by  circumstances, 
elsewhere. 

The  delegation  may  choose,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, another  site  for  its  meetings,  if  special  circumstances  render 
such  a  step  necessary. 

Article  12 

The  Administrative  Council  fulfills  with  regard  to  the  Judicial 
Court  of  Arbitration  the  same  functions  as  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration. 

Article  13 

The  International  Bureau  acts  as  regristry  to  the  Judicial  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  must  place  its  offices  and  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court.  It  has  charge  of  the  archives  and  carries  out  the  administra- 
tive work. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Bureau  discharges  the  functions  of 
regristrar. 

The  necessary  secretaries  to  assist  the  registrar,  translators  and 
shorthand  writers  arc  appointed  and  sworn  in  by  the  court. 

Article  14 

The  court  meets  in  session  once  a  year.  The  session  opens  the 
third  Wednesday  in  June  and  lasts  until  all  the  business  on  the  agenda 
has  been  transacted. 

The  court  does  not  meet  in  session  if  the  delegation  considers  that 
such  meeting  is  unnecessary.  However,  when  a  power  is  party  in  a 
case  actually  pending  before  the  court,  the  pleadings  in  which  arc 
closed,  or  about  to  be  closed,  it  may  insist  that  the  session  should 
be  held. 

AVhen  necessary,  the  delegation  may  summon  the  court  in  extra- 
ordinary session. 

Article  15 

A  report  of  the  doings  of  the  court  shall  be  drawn  up  every  year 
by  the  delegation.  This  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  contracting 
powers  throQj^h  the  International  Bureau.  It  shall  also  be  communi- 
cated to  the  judges  and  deputy  judges  of  the  court. 

Article  16 
The  judges  and  deputy  judges,  members  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration 
Court,  can  also  exercise  the  functions  of  judge  and  deputy  judge  in 
the  International  Prize  Court 
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Part  II.F— Competency  and  I^ocedure. 

Article  17 

The  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  is  competent  to  deal  with  lU 
cases  submitted  to  it,  in  virtue  either  of  a  general  undertaking  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  or  of  a  special  agreement. 

Article  18 

The  delegation  is  competent: 

1.  To  decide  the  arbitrations  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  if 
the  parties  concerned  are  agreed  that  the  summary  procedure,  laid 
down  in  Part  ly,  chapter  4,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  is  to  be  applied; 

2.  To  hold  an  inquiry  under  and  in  accordance  with  Part  III  of 
the  said  convention,  in  so  far  as  the  delegation  is  intrusted  with  such 
inquiry  by  the  parties  acting  in  common  agreement.  With  the  assent 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  as  an  exception  to  article  7,  paragraph 
I,  the  members  of  the  delegation  who  have  taken  part  in  the  inquiry 
may  sit  as  judges,  if  the  case  in  dispute  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  court  or  of  the  delegation  itself. 

Article  19 

The  delegation  is  also  competent  to  settle  the  compromis  referred 
to  in  article  52  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  court. 

It  is  equally  competent  to  do  so,  even  when  the  request  is  only 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  if  all  attempts  have  failed  to 
reach  an  understanding  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  in  the  case 
of— 

1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  or 
renewed  after  the  present  convention  has'  come  into  force,  providing 
for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes,  and  not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
excluding  the  settlement  of  the  compromis  from  the  competence  of 
the  delegation.  Recourse  cannot,  however,  be  had  to  the  court  if 
the  other  party  declares  that  in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not 
belong  to  the  category  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  unless  the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one  power 
by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  This  arrangement 
is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other  way. 

Article  20 

Each  of  the  parties  concerned  may  nominate  a  judge  of  the  court 
to  take  part,  with  power  to  vote,  in  the  examination  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  the  delegation. 

If  the  delegation  acts  as  a  commission  of  inquiry,  this  task  may  be 
intrusted  to  persons  other  than  the  judges  of  the  court.  Ihe  travel- 
ing expenses  and  remuneration  to  be  given  to  the  said  persons  are 
fixed  and  borne  by  the  powers  appointing  them. 

Article  21 

The  contracting  powers  only  may  have  access  to  the  Judicial  Arbi- 
tration Court  set  up  by  the  present  convention. 
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Article  22 

The  Judicial  Court  of  Arbitration  follows  the  rules  of  procedure 
laid  down  in  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  except  in  so  far  as  the  procedure  is  laid  down  in  the  present 
convention. 

Article  23 

The  court  determines  what  language  it  will  itself  use  and  what 
languages  may  be  used  before  it 

Article  24 

The  International  Bureau  serves  as  channel  for  all  communications 
to  be  made  to  the  judges  during  the  interchange  of  pleadings  pro- 
vided for  in  article  63,  paragraph  2,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Article  25 

For  all  notices  to  be  served,  in  particular  on  the  parties,  witnesses, 
or  experts,  the  court  may  apply  direct  to  the  government  of  the  state 
on  whose  territory  the  service  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  steps  being  taken  to  procure  evidence. 

The  requests  addressed  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  rejected  when 
the  power  applied  to  considers  them  likely  to  impair  its  sovereign 
rights  or  its  safety.  If  the  request  is  complied  with,  the  fees  charged 
must  only  comprise  the  expenses  actually  incurred. 

The  court  is  equally  entitled  to  act  through  the  power  on  whose 
territory  it  sits. 

Notices  to  be  given  to  parties  in  the  place  where  the  court  sits  may 
be  served  through  the  International  Bureau. 

Article  26 

The  discussions  arc  under  the  control  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President,  or,  in  case  they  are  absent  or  cannot  act,  of  the  senior 
judge  present 

The  judge  appointed  by  one  of  the  parties  cannot  preside. 

Article  27 

The  court  considers  its  decisions  in  private,  and  the  proceedings 
are  secret. 

All  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present. 
If  the  number  of  judges  is  even  and  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the 
junior  judge,  in  the  order  of  precedence  laid  down  in  article  4,  para- 
graph I,  is  not  '^ouxited. 

Article  28 

The  judgment  of  the  court  must  give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
based.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  it;  it 
is  signed  by  the  President  and  registrar. 

Article  29 

Each  party  pays  its  own  costs  and  an  equal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  trial. 

Article  30 

The  provisions  of  articles  21  to  29  are  applicable  by  analogy  to  the 
procedure  before  the  delegation. 
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When  the  right  of  attaching  a  member  to  the  delegation  has  been 
exercised  by  one  of  the  parties  only,  the  vote  of  the  member  attached 
is  not  recorded  if  the  votes  are  evenly  divided. 

Articles  31 

The  general  expenses  of  the  court  are  borne  by  the  contracting 
powers. 

The  Administrative  Council  applies  to  the  powers  to  obtam  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  working  of  the  court. 

Article  32 

The  court  itself  draws  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  must 
be  communicated  to  the  contracting  powers. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention  the  court  shall  meet 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  elaborate  these  rules,  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  appoint  the  members  of  the  delegation. 

Article  33 

The  court  may  propose  modifications  in  the  provisions  of  the 
present  convention  concerning  procedure.  These  proposals  are  com- 
municated through  the  Netherland  Government  to  the  contracting 
powers,  which  will  consider  together  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

Part  IIL^Final  Provisions 

Article  34 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

A  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  each  ratification  shall  be  drawn 
up,  of  which  a  duly  certified  copy  shall  be  sent  through  the  diplo- 
matic channel  to  all  the  signatory  powers. 

Article  35 

The  convention  shall  come  into  force  six  months  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

It  shall  remain  in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  shall  be  tacitly  re- 
newed for  periods  of  twelve  years,  unless  denounced. 

The  denunciation  must  be  notified,  at  least  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  each  period,  to  the  Netherland  Government,  which  will 
inform  the  other  powers. 

The  denunciation  shall  only  have  eflfect  in  regard  to  the  notifying 
power.  The  convention  shall  continue  in  force  as  far  as  the  other 
powers  are  concerned. 


APPENDIX  E 


The  Jacksonville  Board  of  Trade  Essay  Contest 

RBMARKS  OP  MR.  W.  A.  BOURS 

(The  foUowinff  remarks  are  printed  under  the  special  rule  referred  to  in  Appendix  B, 
IV.  It  should  be  added  that  similar  contests  were  conducted  by  the  Boards  of  Trade 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  and  Newark.  N.  J. — Ed.) 

Last  year  when  I  attended  this  Conference,  I  stated  that  I  would  recommend  to  our 
Board  d  Trade  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  that  they  offer  a  cash  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  students  of  our  Hif^  School  for  the  best  essay  on  "  International  Arbitration  as 
the  Best  Means  of  Settling?  Disputes  Between  Nations."  This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  the  matter  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  adopted  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  contest.  Twelve  essays  were  submitted 
and  passed  upon  by  three  Judges,  who  unanimously  awarded  the  prize  to  No.  6  as  being 
the  most  deserving.  Several  others  were  entitled  to  special  mention,  and  the  number 
of  students  competing  shows  the  keen  interest  aroused  on  this  momentous  subject. 

In  place  of  any  extended  address  on  my  part  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  winning 
essay  and  ask  that,  under  the  special  rule  adopted  by  the  meeting  of  business  delegates, 
it  be  incorporated  m  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AS  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  SETTLING 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

(Essay  by  Harold  Marvin,  aged  x6,  a  Senior  in  the  Duval  High  School  of  Jacksonville) 

'*  It  is  coming  yet  for  a'  that. 
For  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that.'* 

The  costliest  stain  which  ever  spotted  the  unblemished  surface  of  a  priceless  manu- 
script is  the  bath  of  human  blood  m  which  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  are  steeped 
and  dyed.  The  first  sin  which  man  committed  was  the  obtaining  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  ttod  evil;  the  second,  murder.  And  thus  it  has  continued  through  the  countless  ages 
darkened  by  strife  and  warfare;  man's  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  right  and  wrong, 
has  done  nothing  to  stop  his  bloodshed.  Our  own  republic,  the  fairest  of  earth,  was  con- 
ceived  in  strife,  and  brought  forth  in  tribulation.  The  very  sands  upon  which  we  tread  are 
dyed  m  blood's  indelible  stain;  the  waters  which  lick  our  shores  are  forever  colored  by 
it.  And  is  it  at  such  a  price  that  man  has  purchased  civilisation  and  so-called  peace  ?  It 
is  even  greater,  for  the  peace  we  enjoy  is  apt  at  any  moment  to  be  rudely  broken;  we  are 
apt  to  be  harshly  reminded  at  any  moment  that  the  monster.  War.  is  still  at  laige  among 
us.  Man  has  indeed  accomplished  much  in  his  gradual  rise  from  barbarism;  much  that 
was  evil  and  disgraceful  has  been  banished,  but  War  still  remains  to  stain  the  sands  of 
Time,  and  refute  his  claim  to  civilisation. 

^lall  things  continue  thus  in  the  years  to  come?  Shall  war.  with  all  its  horrors,  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  reproach  to  humanity,  or  shall  it  be  effaced  forever,  to  be  succeeded 
by  International  Arbitration?  Shall  we  have  universal  peace,  or  international  war;  perfect 
safety,  or  habitual  fear;  consplete  happiness,  or  perfect  misery?  There  is  but  one  qtiestion 
wliicn  faces  us,  and  it  is  uncompromising,  it  is  insistent,  it  demands  settlement  in  a  voice 
which  nmst  be  obeyed: — Shall  we  have  Peace  or  War? 

How  much  has  war  done  to  promote  man's  welfare  and  happiness?  Ask  history.  War 
never  has  and  never  will  be  followed  by  anything  but  the  most  profound  misery  and  deepest 
sorrow.  Every  battle  that  was  ever  fought  has  left  some  poor  mother  childless,  some  poor 
father  heartbroken,  some  poor  child  fatherless,  and  some  poor  wife  a  widow.  Even  though 
we  may  not  number  among  these  any  of  our  own  kindred,  can  we  have  true  peace  or  hap- 
piness xf  purchased  at  such  a  fearful  cost  ?  If  we  can.  it  is  time  that  we  ourselves  be  placed 
m  the  front  line  of  the  bnUet-swept  ranks,  and  die  as  befitting  a  patriot,  rather  than  live 
to  burden  others  with  our  existence  under  such  ideals  and  such  beliefs. 

What  has  war  ever  done  to  uplift  a  natbn?  In  one  sense,  much;  in  another  sense,  less 
than  nothinff.  War  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  nations  to  prominence  and  wealth 
for  a  time,  but  there  inevitably  comes  another  champion  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
victor,  and  then  defeat  is  doubly  humiliating.  War  has  been  as  lasting  as  existence  itself, 
but  its  conquests  are  ever  but  temporary  and  fadins[.  Tb  what  effect  did  Alexander  con- 
quer the  wond  with  the  sword?  It  was  but  to  lose  tt.  To  what  effect  did  Rome  become 
mistreai  of  the  earth?  It  was  but  to  be  subdued  in  her  turn  by  another.  And  so  aU  of 
history  is  but  a  series  of  conquests  and  re-conquests;  simply  a  wasting  of  life  in  the  support 
of  a  nation's  challenge — for  a  conquest  is  virtually  a  challenge  to  other  nations  to  molest 
the  territory  subdued. 
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But  far  from  upliftuiff  a  nation  in  another  way.  it  diacs  it  down  to  the  my  depths  of 
all  that  is  lowest  and  vilest.  Por  War — that  God  of  man's  passions — aooepts  as  sftcnficct 
only  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  upright,  the  noble,  the  manly,  and  leaves  the  weak,  the 
cowardly,  ^e  mjured.  the  lowest  rlnswef!  of  a  country's  sons  (so-caUed)  as  pm^enitois  of 
the  race.  Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  to  maintain  its  standards,  its  ideals,  and  its  positioii 
under  such  conditions. 

Man  is  by  instinct  a  fighting  animal.  The  cruel,  unchangeable  law  of  the  universe,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  has  made  him  so.  and  it  requires  only  the  sight  of  bbod 
and  the  sound  of  battle  to  make  him  again  an  animal,  a  beast.  Only  war  can  bring  to 
the  suiface  all  his  baseness,  his  primeval  passions,  his  hatred,  his  greed.  We  need  bat 
war,  and  hand  in  hand  with  it  comes  destruction — destruction  of  all  that  is  derating  and 
pure  and  ennobling,  of  happy  diildhood  and  innocent  womanhood. 

It  was  not  Time  alone  that  robbed  us  of  the  "  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome."  it  was  not  Time  akme  that  deprived  us  of  the  Alexandrian  Libxmry.  It 
was  War.  War  has  reduced  the  history  of  art  to  the  history  of  wrecks  and  fragments.  It 
has  swallowed  up  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  the  wonderful  works  of  a  thoutend  geneiatiom, 
and  left  us  poor  indeed.  ^ 

The  life  ot  a  nation  is  founded  on  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  laws  of  existence. 
The  first  law  of  the  universe  after  that  of  self-preservation  was  thie  law  of  exchange.  And 
exchanj^  is  commerce.  Then  the  oommeroe  of  a  nation  cannot  be  crippled  without  injury 
to  its  life.  Does  not  war  cripple  commerce?  Bventuall/  it  does  in  every  case.  Por  a 
time  business  is  increased  on  account  of  the  need  of  supplies  by  the  combatants,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  commerce  practically  ceases  and  ruin  stares  some  one  in  the  face. 

And  what  is  war  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  our  happiness,  our  ideals,  oar 
works  of  art  and  beauty,  our  very  existence,  and  threaten  our  posteritjr?  We  make  haste 
to  answer:  "  A  means  of  executing  justice."  But  is  it?  Is  not  war  simply  a  suspnsioo 
of  justice  among  the  warring  nations?  We  dress  a  man  in  particular  garments,  call  him 
by  a  particular  name,  and  he  has  authority  to  commit  every  species  of  offense;  to  pillage, 
to  destroy  human  felicity,  and  for  so  doing  he  is  praised  and  rewarded. 

Then  what  is  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  war?  Some  maintain  that 
it  develops  courage.  This  means  physical  courage  only,  the  hi/B:hest  t^pe  of  which  is  found 
in  the  lowest  stages  of  manhood,  and  in  animals.  And  even  if  it  does,  is  increase  of  ooursge 
any  excuse  for  such  carnage  and  destruction  ?  Some  will  maintain  that  war  is  necessary 
to  uphold  a  nation's  honor  and  dignity.  As  for  the  honor  of  a  nation — that  can  ne>Tr 
be  hurt  by  any  other  nation;  all  of  Honor's  wounds  are  self-inflicted.  And  as  for  the 
dignity  of  a  nation — certainly  it  is  more  befitting  to  the  dignity  of  a  princely  ruling  people 
to  act  in  the  interest  of  universal  mankind  than  to  assist  in  a  work  of  horror  and  destructioa. 

It  is  impossible  that  war  should  ever  produce  peace.  "  Por  what  can  war  but  endkss 
wars  still  Dreed?  "  Why,  then,  do  we  not  try  some  other  means.  We  reply  that  there 
is  no  other.  But  is  there  not?  Have  we  no  reason  to  believe  that  International  Arfoitia- 
tion  wfll  most  effectively  take  the  place  of  war,  with  none  of  its  horrors  and  cruelties? 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  Yet  some  object.  They  hold  that  ss  a 
nation  is  only  an  individual  in  the  aggre^te,  a  nation  will  be  characterised  by  the  same 
traits  that  mark  the  character  of  an  individual,  and  that  therefore  claims  will  be  presented 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  which  are  tmreasonable.  dishonoring,  or  baseless.  Tbst 
any  nation  would  present  such  a  claim,  or  that  the  Court  would  not  xm>mptly  decide 
against  it  if  it  were  made,  is  purely  imaginary.  But  pressing  the  argument  regaidiog  the 
similarity  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  a  little  farther,  we  find  Uiat  a  man  ia  dinnte 
with  another  is  never  allowed  to  ^t  as  a  jud^re  on  his  own  case.  Sudi  a  thing  woold  be 
preposterous.  But  do  not  nations  judge  their  own  case  when  they  declare  war  sgsinst 
another  for  not  coinciding;  in  their  views?  The  very  law  of  individual  existence  depends 
upon  the  settlement  of  differences  by  non-interested  parties,  and  the  law  of  national  snd 
international  existence  depends  upon  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  the  one  way.— 
the  only  way. —  to  insure  the  future  safety,  happiness  and  progress  of  the  world,  is  throngh 
International  Arbitration.  "  But,"  object  some.  "  all  nations  cannot  submit  their  qoes* 
tions  to  such  a  Court."  It  has  been  already  done  by  several  nations,  and  it  can  certainly 
be  done  now,  unless  we  are  progressing  backward. 

And  there  is  still  another  plea  for  International  Arbitration — the  all-powerful  plea  of 
Mercy.  It  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  that  would  touch  the  hearts  of  geneiatioos  yet  unborn, 
if  war  could  be  blotted  from  the  earth.  It  would  be  merciful  to  fathers  and  mothers:  to 
sisters  and  brothers;  to  husbands  and  wives;  and  we,  in  oonferring  this  Messing,  ooald  not 
ourselves  go  unblessed. 

"  The  qualitv  of  mercy  is  not  strafaied. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  blessed: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.*' 

The  victories  of  war  can  never  be  enduring;  the  victories  of  peace  endure  until  life  ifeseH 
shall  cease  to  be^  and  the  world  is  swallowed  into  oblivion.  Great  objection  is  made  to  tbe 
plan  of  arbitration  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws.  But  there 
is  a  power  behind  it  far  greater  than  armies  or  navies,  than  gunpowder  or  dynsniite— 
the  power  of  international  honor  and  truth.  But  even  were  there  none,  there  is  nose 
needed.  The  existence  of  our  present  international  law  is  upheld  by  no  material  fonx- 
It  is  an  example  of  the  supreme  force  of  gentleness,  the  irresistible  pressure  and  fiosi 
triumph  of  what  is  just  and  merciful. 

Shaii  W9  stttk  our  disputes  by  war,  or  skaU  we  settle  them  by  arbitraUonf 
We  are  to-day  m  the  noontide  fullness  of  a  nation's  maturity;  at  the  summit  of  giorrs 
peak:  crowned  with  happiness  and  prosperity  beyond  all  other  people  ot  the  earth,  let  as 
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«3M€ttte  our  work  while  in  our  flmturity,  before  *'  the  evil  days  draw  nigh;**  let  us  leave 
unspotted  and  unsullied  the  white  robes  of  glory  in  which  our  nation's  name  is  enwrapped; 
let  us  insure  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  faith,  which  are  ours  to  those 
dear  loved  ones  who  shall  follow  us.  But  how  shall  we  do  this?  By  using  our  utmost 
influence  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  of  a  Worid  Court — an  agent  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  peace  of  the  worid.  We  have  been  blessed  as  no  other  country  of  the  earth  in 
many  ways,  but  we  are  more  than  blessed  in  having  entrusted  to  us  the  creation  of  such 
a  court.  For  America  is  best  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  this,  as  she  has  in  so  many  of  the 
worid's  important  movements.  It  is  a  privilege — nay,  it  is  a  sacred  obligation — a  duty 
laid  upon  our  shoulders,  to  remove  the  curse  of  war  from  the  earth.  Let  us  be  true  to 
our  heavenly  birth,  and  make  this  the  worid  seen  by  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  poet^— 

"  When  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furied 
In  the  Parliament  of  men.  the  Federation  of  the  worid." 

*'  Peace  on  earth,**  next  to  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest/*  was  the  greeting  of  hope 
and  the  message  of  cheer  from  Heaven  to  Earth  in  the  most  solemn  and  most  glorious 
hour  of  the  worid's  history.  **  Man  in  his  weakness  is  the  creature  of  circumstances:  man 
in  his  strength  is  the  creator  of  circumstances."  Then  let  us  be  strong, — masters  of  our 
destinies,  and  moulders  of  the  destinies  of  our  succeeding  generations.  For  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  "  shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that,"  and  when  "  nation 
■hall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

'*  Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease. 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say:    '  Peace.' 


•  •• 
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PREFACE 


The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Intematioiial  AiWtnttioii  was 
founded  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  directing  public  leiiti- 
ment  in  favor  of  international  arbitration,  arbitration  treaties  and  an 
international  court.  To  this  end  it  works  through  annual  and  repre- 
sentative assembliesi  the  members  of  each  being  entertained  hj  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  at  bis  summer  home  at  Mohonk  Lake,  about  one  himdrBd 
miles  from  New  York  City.  In  additioUi  Mr.  Smiley  and  his  brotber, 
Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  maintain  a  permanent  office  in  charge  of  the  secretary, 
through  which  the  annual  conferences  are  arranged  and  a  continuous 
correspondence  conducted. 

The  Conference  is  greatly  aided,  not  only  by  those  who  attend  its 
sessions,  but  also  by  the  official  co-operation  of  about  175  leading  Chamben 
of  Commerce  and  like  bodies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  of  a  large  and  widely  scattered  body  of  ^'  Correspondents.'*  More 
than  300  American  universities  and  colleges  have  co-operated  so  cor- 
dially in  giving  increased  attention  to  international  arbitration  that  tbe 
Conference  feels  that  these  institutions  and  existing  peace  agencies  may 
now  be  relied  on  for  adequate  work  in  this  important  field  to  which,  since 
Z905,  it  has  given  close  attention. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House,  May  24,  25  and  36,  1911, 
with  more  than  three  hundred  persons  in  attendance.  Six  sessions  were 
held,  the  proceedings  of  which — consisting  of  discussions  of  the  present 
status  of  international  arbitration,  of  an  international  court,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  of  other  allied  subjects — are  given,  nearly  in 
full,  in  this  report.  The  attitude  of  the  Conference  on  various  questions 
discussed  is  shown  by  the  Platform  and  Supplementary  Resolutions  (p.  8). 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity 
for  free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  or  official  corres- 
pondent of  the  Conference,  and  several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to 
individuals  in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions. 
Distribution  of  reports  is  gratuitous  to  the  Umit  of  the  edition,  and  libraries 
and  public  institutions  can  obtain  back  numbers  without  charge  except 
for  transportation.  Applications  for  reports,  and  other  correspondence, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OFTHB 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL   LAKE   MOHONK   CONFERENCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,   191 1 

(The  pUtform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  embodies 
only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed.— Ed.) 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  expresses  its  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
impressive  advances  of  the  past  year,  so  signal  as  to  make  the 
year  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  international  progress 
in  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  declaration  favoring 
the  reference  to  arbitration  of  every  difference  not  settled  by 
regular  diplomacy,  and  in  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  general  arbitration  treaties  without  reserve,  has  taken 
the  highest  and  most  advanced  position.  We  call  upon  our 
people  for  such  earnest  co-operation  and  expression  of  public 
opinion  as  shall  ensure  the  execution  of  these  treaties  in  such 
form  that  they  shall  not  fall  short  in  any  degree  of  the  public 
declarations  of  President  Taf  t  and  of  the  just  expectations  that 
those  declarations  have  aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  we  urge  the  offer  of  similar  treaties  to  all  nations  ready 
to  conclude  them  with  us. 

The  efforts  of  our  Secretary  of  State  to  secure  the  organization 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  have  during  the 
jrear  advanced  so  far  as  to  promise  the  complete  success 
of  that  effort  before  the  meeting  of  the  third  Hague  Conference.* 
We  urge  the  unremitting  reinforcement  by  our  people  of  the 
endeavor  for  the  perfecting  of  this  supreme  provision  for  the 
administration  of  international  justice,  recognizing  that  it  is 
only  through  the  complete  establishment  of  the  system  of  law 
that  the  system  of  war  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  by  unanimous  vote 
authorized  the  President  to  create  a  conunission  to  consider 
the  pressing  problem  of  the  limitation  of  the  burdensome  anna- 

*  See  announcement,  p.  15. 


ments  of  the  worlds*  We  record  our  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
at  this  resolution  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  independent  American 
action,  and  trust  that  the  early  creation  of  this  commission  will 
place  the  nation  in  as  pronounced  leadership  in  dealing  with 
this  momentous  issue  as  that  taken  by  the  President  in  behalf 
of  unreserved  arbitration.  We  believe  that  resolute  initiative 
on  our  part  will  win  the  practical  co-operation  of  other  powers 
and  promote  more  definite  and  hopeful  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
steady  decrease  of  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  force  corresponding  to  the  present  steady  development  of  the 
instrumentalities  for  their  settlement  by  justice. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for  the  creation 
of  the  international  committeef  for  preparing  the  program  of 
the  third  Hague  Conference  is  only  two  years  distant;  and  we 
ask  for  such  early  and  careful  thought  upon  this  critical  work 
as  shall  ensure  for  the  next  conference  the  most  intelligent 
preparation,  the  most  constructive  activities  and  the  largest 
results.     The  nations  are  confronted  by  the  serious  needs  of 

*  **  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  five  members  ^  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency  of  utilizing  existiag  inter- 
national agencies  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  international  agreement,  and  of  constituting  the  com- 
bined navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation  of 
universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means  to 
diminish  the  expenditures  of  government  for  military  ptuposes  and  to 
lessen  the  probabilities  of  war.' 

''I  have  not  as  yet  made  appointments  to  this  commission  because 
I  have  invited  and  am  awaiting  the  expressions  of  foreign  governments 
as  to  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  appointment  of  similar 
commissions  or  representatives  who  would  meet  with  our  commissioners 
and  by  joint  action  seek  to  make  their  work  effective." — From  President 
Taft's  Message  to  Congress,  December,  19x0. 

I «  *  *  the  (second  Hague)  conference  considers  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  (third) 
meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  should  be  charged  by  the  governments 
with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
conference,  of  ascertaining  what  subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an 
international  regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  programme  which  the  govern- 
ments should  decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully 
examined  by  the  countries  interested.  This  committee  should  further  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing  a  system  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure for  the  conference  itself." — From  Acts  of  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference, 1907. 
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international  provision  for  the  immunity  of  ocean  commerce 
in  time  of  war;  for  prohibiting  money  loans  to  belligerent 
nations  by  neutral  peoples;  and  for  prohibiting  betimes  aerial 
warfare.  To  the  full  consideration  of  these  and  other  impera- 
tive  concerns  in  the  period  preceding  the  meeting  of  ttie  con- 
ference we  earnestly  urge  all  friends  of  international  progress. 

We  welcome  and  endorse  the  proposal*  recently  submitted 
to  Congress  for  a  joint  agreement  by  the  nations  of  Vortfa  and 
South  America  that  in  case  of  war  between  any  of  them  no 
taking  of  territory  from  one  by  another  shall  be  permitted  as 
a  result  Such  an  agreement  has  been  made  by  all  the  nations 
bordering  upon  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas ;  and  we  urge  the  speedy 
American  following  of  this  enlightened  European  example. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  our  people,  while  working  for  the 
establishment  of  general  international  relations  upon  a  just  and 
stable  basis,  the  strengthening  of  a  public  sentiment  which  shall 
ensure  at  all  times  the  most  faithful  and  complete  discharge 
of  our  own  duties  to  every  nation. 

This  conference,  distinguished  by  the  inspiring  presence  of 
so  many  of  our  fellow  workers  from  England  and  Canada,  holds 
its  sessions  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  V.  On 
this  auspicious  occasion  we  express  our  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  English  government  and 
people  to  the  arbitration  proposals  of  President  Taf  t,  and  our  high 
hope  that  the  reign  which  has  now  opened  may  be  yet  more 
memorable  than  that  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker  in  the  service 
of  international  justice  and  fraternity.  We  urge  such  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  coming  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  shall 
make  that  commemoration  a  notable  landmark  in  progress 
not  only  for  these  two  nations  but  for  the  great  family  of  nations. 

We  gratefully  recognize  that  in  the  recent  munificent  pro- 
visions for  the  promotion  of  peace  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Edwin  Ginn,  larger  contributions  for  our  cause  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  than  in  all  the  world 
during  the  whole  preceding  history  of  the  movement    We  hail 

*  House  Joint  Resolution  278,  6z8t  Congress,  3d  Session,  introdiioed 
by  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden  of  Texas,  Jan.  25,  zgzz;  favorably  xeportsd 
(Report  No.  2057)  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House, 
Feb.  3,  zgxi. 
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this  generosity  as  evidence  of  the  new  detennination  of  strong 
men  to  cope  at  last  with  the  evils  of  war  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  their  gravity;  and  we  express  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  these  larger  provisions  will  stir  such  emulation 
and  new  devotion  among  our  people  and  among  all  peoples  as 
shall  advance  with  vastly  greater  efficiency  and  rapidity  the 
commanding  interests  to  which  the  Hohonk  Arbitration  Con- 
ferences have  for  these  sixteen  years  been  devoted. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

RESOLUTION  CREATING  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  ARBI- 
TRATION AND  PEACE 

Whereas,  The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  IntematlcMial 
Arbitration,  through  its  Committee,  has  been  giving  cardvl 
consideration  for  the  past  two  years  to  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace,  and 

Whereas,  The  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  acting  upon 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  its  open- 
ing session,  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  peace  and  arbi- 
tration societies  of  America,  proceeded  to  create  a  committee 
with  powers  to  organize  itself  into  a  national  council  for  such 
purpose;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  welcomes  the 
action  of  the  Third  National  Peace  Congress  and  invites  its 
conmiittee  to  unite  with  the  Conference  in  constituting  a 
^*  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace ''  as  follows: 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  members: 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan, 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Hamilton 
Holt,  Esq.,  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Theodore  Marburg,  Esq., 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Esq.,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Daniel  Smiley,  Esq.,  Dr^  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  President 
E.  D.  Warfield,  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews 
— and  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  numbers  by  inviting  the 
leading  peace  and  arbitration  societies  of  the  country  to  nom- 
inate members  of  the  council,  and  to  fill  any  vacancies  that 
may  occur  in  its  membership.  Such  Council  shall  further  have 
power  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  its  govenmient 
and  administration,  and  to  incorporate  if  it  shall  see  fit  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  promote  a  more  effective 
organization  and  direction  of  all  agencies  in  the  United  States 
working  for  international  peace  and  good  will,  and  to  conduce 
in  every  proper  way  to  secure  co-operation  and  concentration 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  peace  workers  of  the  country,  without, 
however,  impairing  the  autonomy  or  independence  of  any  society. 
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association,  conference  or  congress  now  existing  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  created  or  assuming  to  exercise  any  authority  or 
control  over  them. 

This  purpose  it  shall  aim  to  achieve: 

First:  By  furnishing  a  clearing  house  of  informatioii  re- 
specting the  activities,  progress  and  plans  of  the  societies  and 
other  agencies  represented,  as  well  as  a  bureau  of  information 
regarding  the  peace  movement  in  general  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Second:  By  making  a  careful  study  of  the  field  and  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  several  organizations  represented, 
with  the  view  of  marking  out  their  respective  spheres  of  activity 
and  of  advising  them  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  make 
their  work  effective.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  the  waste 
resulting  from  overlapping,  duplication  of  effort  and  conflict 
of  aims. 

Third:  By  seeking — in  co-operation  with  the  various  organ- 
izations represented  in  the  Council — by  all  proper  means  to 
influence  federal  and  state  action  in  the  direction  of  international 
peace  and  good  will,  and,  wherever  practicable,  by  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  the  established  agencies  working  for  peace  in 
foreign  countries  to  secure  the  same  result. 

Fourth:  By  co-operating  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Peace  Congress  in  calling  the  periodic  meetings 
of  the  Congress  and  by  calling  other  conferences  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  movement  for 
international  arbitration  and  peace  and  to  confer  on  proposals 
for  its  extension  and  direction. 

Fifth:  By  performing  any  other  service  within  the  general 
lines  of  its  activity  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  or  any  other  of  the  recognized  peace  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  PROTECTION  OF  ALIENS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Whereas,  The  protection  of  its  citizens  residing  or  traveling 
in  foreign  countries  is  one  of  the  flrst  and  most  imperative  duties 
of  every  state,  and 

Whereas,  The  failure  of  a  government  to  afford  the  equal 
protection  of  its  laws  to  foreigners  living  or  traveling  within  its 
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boundaries  is  a  frequent  and  serious  cause  of  intemational 
differences^  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  insists  that  other  nations,  widi- 
out  reference  to  their  constitutions  and  internal  organization, 
accept  and  meet  responsibility  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  all  polit- 
ical divisions  or  provinces  which  affect  injuriously  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  their  property  situated  within  such  foreign 
nations,  and 

Whereas,  Our  federal  form  of  government  and  the  diversity 
of  laws  and  of  judicial  administration  in  |the  several  states  <tf 
the  Union  renders  us  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuses  from  which 
such  intemational  differences  may  arise;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  assure  the  protection  of  all 
aliens  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure  to 
them  so  far  as  may  be  possible  the  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  conmiittee  of  this  conference  appointed 
May  20,  1910,  to  report  to  this  Conference  in  19x1,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
government  be  vested  with  the  power  to  execute  through  appro- 
priate action  in  the  federal  courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and, 
generally,  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  alien  residents  in 
the  United  States,  be  continued  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  use 
every  proper  effort  to  secture  the  speedy  enactment  by  Congress 
of  legislation  vesting  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  adequate 
jurisdiction  for  the  said  purpose. 

RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  AERIAL  WARFARE 
Whereas,  The  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  art 

of  aviation  renders  it  probable  that  airships  will  soon  become 

adapted  to  the  purposes  of  warfare,  and 
Whereas,  The  portentous  increase  of  armaments  on  land  and 

sea  is  a  growing  menace  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 

civilized  world;    therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  Conference  deplores  the  prospect  of  the 

exploitation  of  the  upper  air  for  the  inhuman  purposes  of  war 

and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  field  for  the  insensate 

rivaky  of  the  nations  in  warlike  expenditure,  and  appeals  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  his  best  efforts  by  dip- 
lomatic means  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  binding  them  to  refrain  from  extending 
their  system  of  warfare  to  the  free  and  peaceful  highways  of 
the  air. 


STATEMENT  AXTTHORIZED  BY 

HON.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX,  Secretary  of  State 

REGARDING  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUSTICE 

<<At  this  Conference  one  year  ago,  the  Secretary  of  State 
authorized  the  announcement  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  would  be  in- 
stituted before  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  third  Hague 
Conference.  It  is  now  possible  to  say,  again  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  has  been  so  marked  that  in  all  likelihood 
such  a  court,  created  by  general  agreement,  will  be  erected  at 
The  Sbigue  even  earlier  than  seemed  probable  a  year  ago."— < 
From  opening  address  of  President  Nicholas  Hurray  Butler  at 
Lake  Hohonk  Conference,  May  24,  1911. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 


fliet  Session 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  24,  1911 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N,  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1911,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  More  than  three  hundred  persons  were 
present  as  the  personal  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who,  in 
welcoming  them,  said : 

SOME  EVENTS  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.   ALBERT   K.   SMILEY 

Sixteen  years  ago,  with  much  difficulty,  we  brought  together 
here  about  fifty  persons  to  discuss  international  arbitration. 
This  morning,  words  are  not  adequate  to  express  to  you  the 
happiness  I  feel  in  being  able  to  welcome  to  our  seventeenth 
annual  meeting  this  distinguished  company  assembled  for  the 
same  purpose  but  under  what  different  conditions !  In  the  six- 
teen years  arbitration  has  grown  from  a  little  used  agency  to 
the  greatest  influence  for  world  peace  and  the  forerunner  of 
that  to  which  we  all  look  for  the  ultimate  maintenance  of  that 
peace — a  real  international  court,  no  longer  a  dream  but  almost 
in  sight.  The  dreamer  of  sixteen  years  ago  is  the  practical  man 
of  to-day. 

I  said  here  last  year  that  the  growth  of  international  under- 
standing and  good  will  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
had  been  marvelous.  I  now  say  that  the  year  since  our  last 
meeting  has  been  even  more  marvelous  in  its  events  and  in  its 
hope  for  the  future ;  and  while  mine  is  not  the  office  of  historian, 
I  cannot  help  noticing  a  few  of  these  significant  developments. 

Some  of  us  who  are  no  longer  young  remember  almost  from 
childhood  fruitless  diplomatic  efforts  to  adjust  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  with  reference  to 
the  North  Atlantic  (or  Newfoundland)  fisheries.  The  question 
baffled  diplomacy  for  nearly  a  century.  Yet  last  September  it 
was  settled  amicably,  and  without  causing  a  ripple  in  the  diplo- 
matic world,  by  the  Permanent  G)urt  of  Arbitration  at  The 
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Hague.  The  very  next  month  our  last  great  outstanding  diffi- 
culty with  Venezuela — ^the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  case* — 
was  settled  by  the  same  Court  Four  months  later  the  delicate 
Savarkar  disputef  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  the 
subject  of  the  Court's  award.  Even  now  it  has  under  consid- 
eration a  questioni  of  war  claims  which  has  been  troubling  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  for  thirty-three  years;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year  it  will  probably  have  passed  upon  a  financial 
dispute  between  Italy  and  Peru.  Surely  this  is  not  a  bad  year's 
work  for  an  institution  whose  defects  we  admit  and  of  whose 
continued  life  we  were  not  so  certain  a  few  years  ago.  What 
a  promise  of  success  for  a  real  international  court  of  justice 
when  it  comes  I 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  local  pride  that  the  United  States  has 
been  a  party  to  two  of  the  Hague  arbitrations  just  cited,  and 
that  outside  the  Court  it  is  a  party  to  the  Alsop  arbitration!  with 
Chile  and  the  Chamizalf  arbitration  with  Mexico. 

The  work  of  boundary  commissions  has  always  been  akin  to 
arbitration.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  the  year 
has  seen  definite  plans  to  clear  up  finally  all  remaining  questions 
concerning  our  Canadian  boundary,  both  land  and  water,  and 
that  Austria  and  Italy  as  well  as  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  solved 
questions  of  boundary  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  years  ago,  treaties  even  of  limited  arbitration  attracted 
much  attention,  but  as  their  number  increased  we  came  to  take 

♦The  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Co.,  having 
brought  financial  claims  against  Venezuela,  in  1904  an  individual  umpire. 
Dr.  Barge,  awarded  the  claimants  $28,700  which  award  the  United 
States  declined  to  accept  In  1910  the  Hague  Court  sustained  the 
American  position  in  such  refusal  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
award  to  about  $92,600.* 

fVinayak  D.  Savarkar,  an  Indian  agitator,  arrested  for  treason  in 
London  and  being  taken  to  India  for  trial,  escaped  from  the  vessel 
in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles  but  was  recaptured  on  French  soil.  Savarkar's 
friends  induced  France  to  protest  and  to  demand  that  the  prisoner  be 
returned  to  France.  The  Hague  court  permitted  the  British  to  retain 
the  prisoner. 

l:Arising  from  claims  for  indemnity  for  losses  in  Russo-Turfcish 
War  of  1877-8. 

iAnsing  from  claims  against  Chile  by  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  Alsop  &  Co.,  an  association  of  American  citizens,  for  damages  of 
about  $1,500,000  in  satisfaction  of  money  advanced  to  Boliva  in  1874 
for  concessions  in  Arica  which  later  passed  to  Chile  as  a  result  of 
war.  The  question  of  Chile's  liability  was  referred  late  in  1909  to  King 
Edward  of  England  whose  duty  passed  to  King  George. 

1[The  Chamizal  tract  of  land  is  within  the  present  physical  limits  of 
the  dty  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is  claimed  by  both  the  United  States 
and^  Mexico,  the  International  Boundary  Commission  appointed  in  1889 
having  failed  to  make  the  boundary  at  this  point  definite  An  enlarged 
Commission  is  to  act  as  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  hearings  are  now  in 
progress. 
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them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Within  the  year  at  least  nine 
treaties  representing  six  American  and  six  European  nations 
have  been  added  to  the  long  list,  making,  according  to  some 
English  statistics,  142  in  all.  We  rightly  feel  proud  of  our  25 
treaties,  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know  that  our  great 
southern  neighbor,  Brazil,  is  also  a  party  to  more  than  20  such 
treaties.  We  should  recognize  more  fully  the  part  the  nations 
to  the  south  of  us  are  taking  in  this  movement.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  them,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  lesson  of  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice.  There  in  Central  America 
is  a  real  international  court  of  justice  for  five  nations,  with  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  over  aU  their  differences, — the  first  institu- 
tion in  the  world  which  has  sat  in  judgment  upon  nations! 
(Applause.)  The  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  which 
in  1907  created  the  Court,  has  during  the  year  held  its  third 
annual  meeting.  This  meeting  and  the  fourth  Pan-American 
Conference  held  in  Buenos  Aires  last  summer  give  the  American 
nations  a  worthy  showing  in  the  year's  events.  The  recent 
averting,  or  at  least  the  delaying,  of  a  war  just  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  out  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  power  of  mediation,  as  undertaken  by  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  the  United  States,  but  to  the  amenability  of 
our  South  American  neighbors  to  the  influences  which  in  the 
second  Hague  Conference  they  helped  to  strengthen. 

In  our  own  country,  the  whole  movement  has  been  wonder- 
fully stimulated  by  the  munificent  gift  of  that  great  citizen,  Mr. 
Carnegie.  With  the  wise  provisions  accompanying  the  Endow- 
ment, it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  humanity, 
making  possible  as  it  does  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  Quite  apart  from  financial  considerations,  it  will  spur 
on  the  present  arbitration  and  peace  societies  to  renewed  endeav- 
ors. And  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  that  for  the  first 
time  there  seems  a  reasonable  certainty  that  these  societies  in 
the  United  States  will  soon  be  working  in  businesslike  co-opera- 
tion. For  two  years  a  committee  of  this  Conference  has  been 
working  on  a  plan  to  bring  this  about,  and  you  will  at  this 
meeting  hear  the  report  of  that  committee.  The  National  Peace 
Congress  held  at  Baltimore  early  this  month  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion looking  to  the  same  end — ^namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  council  or  clearing  house  through  which  the  societies 
may  be  kept  informed  of  each  other's  work  and  advised  as  to 
the  most  effective  methods  of  co-operation.  The  peace  move- 
ment in  America  will  then  present  a  united,  national  front.  In 
fact,  the  Baltimore  Congress  marked  a  step  in  this  co-operative 
campaign;  for  it  was  the  first  meeting  ever  held  "under  the 
auspices  of  all  the  societies  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  means  other  than  war." 
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Our  movement  is  no  longer  confined  to  individuab  or  socie- 
ties. It  has  become  governmental.  President  Taft  and  Secre- 
tary Knox  are  among  its  strongest  supporters,  and  both  have 
made  noteworthy  utterances  in  its  favor.  Those  who  a  year 
ago  thought  the  President  assumed  an  untenable  position  in 
advocating  unlimited  arbitration  have  in  recent  months  had 
ample  proof  of  his  sincerity.  Not  oily  is  he  earnestly  engaged 
in  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  of  unlimited  scope, 
but  we  have  his  clear  inference  that  he  hopes  the  treaty  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  treaties,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  world  treaty. 
The  adoption  at  this  time  of  such  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
would  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  international  arbi- 
tration. I  earnestly  hope  we  will  all  use  our  utmost  eflForts  to 
support  the  President  in  his  position.  (Applause.)  Already 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Balfour,  Premier  Asquith  and  other 
English  leaders,  of  every  shade  of  political  belief,  have  expressed 
willingness  to  meet  us  half  way.  Let  us  do  as  much  as  they. 
The  time  is  propitious,  for  the  last  year  has  seen  definite  pro- 
vision for  the  clearing  away  of  all  boundary,  pecuniary  and  other 
differences  between  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  plans  are 
well  under  way  for  a  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  shall  register  the  determination  that 
war  between  England  and  the  United  States  shall  never  again 
occur. 

That  the  proposed  Anglo-American  treaty  would  meet  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate  is  hardly  possible.  That  body  is  too  intelli- 
gent and  high-minded  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal of  such  importance.  Moreover,  Congress  has  recently 
been  very  active  in  promoting  international  peace.  Last  June 
it  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commission*  to  study  the  question  of  international  peace  and 
of  armaments.  That  the  President  has  not  named  the  com- 
mission is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  he  is  hoping  to  secure 
simultaneous  action  in  other  nations.  Congress  also  voted  a 
substantial  sum  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  the  Senate  has  recently  ratified  the  Prize  Court 
Convention  adopted  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  and  the 
convention  of  the  last  Pan-American  Conference  providing  for 
the  arbitration  of  differences  relating  to  pecuniary  claims  arising 
between  any  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Congress 
is  with  us  in  any  practical  plans  for  peace.     (Applause.) 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  important  events  of  the  year. 
A  conference  of  national  importance  was  held  in  Washington 
last  December  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes.  New  and 
flourishing  peace  societies  have  sprung  up  in  several  parts  of 

♦See  footnote,  page  9. 
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the  country.  The  churches,  more  than  ever  before,  are  becom- 
ing awake  to  their  duty.  The  great  movement  for  conciliation 
and  peace  initiated  by  the  clergy  of  England  and  Germany  and 
voiced  by  such  great  meetings  as  that  recently  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall, London,  is  finding  a  response  in  this  country.  A  com- 
mittee of  American  clergymen,  informally  appointed  at  our 
conference  last  year,  has  been  very  active.  A  notable  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  last  November  and  more  recently  one 
at  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  one  at  Plymouth  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  one  at  the  great  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  At 
this  conference  you  are  to  hear  distinguished  representatives  of 
this  work  from  England,  Canada,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  I  wisti  the  discussion  might  result  in  plans  for  a  great 
undenominational  campaign  for  peace  by  the  churches  of  the 
world. 

I  cannot  help  saying  again  how  intensely  happy  it  makes  me 
at  my  time  of  life  to  see  this  great  movement,  which  almost 
from  its  beginning  in  this  country  I  have  watched  with  intense 
interest,  assuming  its  proper  position  in  public  affairs.  I  still 
hope  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  real  international,  court  of 
justice  open  to  all  nations ;  but  if  this  is  not  to  be,  I  shall  feel 
that  the  foundations  have  been  laid  and  that  such  a  court  is 
sure  of  a  comparatively  early  establishment.  The  court  created, 
the  task  will  be  to  develop  a  public  sentiment  that  will  compel 
its  universal  use;  and  for  this  work  we  will  need  our  full 
strength.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  hopeful  events  of  to-day. 
They  may  well  be  cause  for  rejoicing ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done  and  we  must  not  slacken  our  pace.  Let  us  work  un- 
ceasingly.    ( Applause. ) 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing  the  presiding  ofScer  of 
this  meeting — a  man  who  has  before  served  us  most  admirably 
in  that  office  and  whom  most  of  you  know;  a  great  educator, 
active  in  all  that  looks  to  the  betterment  of  humanity ;  the  Amer- 
ican President  of  the  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
and  a  leading  advocate  of  international  arbitration  and  peace— 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University* 
(Applause.) 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS 
MURRAY  BUTLER 

The  reassembling  of  this  Conference  for  its  seventeenth  annual 
session  takes  place  at  a  moment  and  under  circumstances  when 
our  feelings  of  exhilaration  and  enthusiasm  run  high.  Never 
before  has  the  mind  of  the  world  been  so  occupied  with  the 
problems  of  substituting  law  for  war,  peace  with  righteousness 
for  triumph  after  slaughter,  the  victories  of  right  and  reason- 
ableness for  those  of  might  and  brute  force.     It  begins  to  look 
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as  if  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  that  has  so  often  been  rolled  with 
toil  and  tribulation  abnost  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  only  to  break 
loose  and  roll  again  to  the  bottom,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
carried  quite  to  the  summit.  The  long  years  of  patient  argu- 
ment and  exhortation  and  of  painstaking  instruction  of  public 
opinion  in  this  and  other  countries  are  bearing  fruit  in  full 
measure.  In  response  to  imperative  demands  of  public  opinion, 
responsible  governments  and  cabinet  ministers  are  just  now 
diligently  busying  themselves  with  plans  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  derided  as  impractical  and  visionary.  Even  the  genial 
cynic,  whom  like  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  is  quiescent 
for  the  moment  But  a  new  adversary  has  been  lured  from 
his  lurking-place.  Arguments  are  now  making,  in  publications 
not  wholly  given  over  to  humorous  writing,  that  war  and  the 
preparations  for  war  must  not  be  harshly  and  rudely  interfered 
with  by  the  establishment  of  international  courts  of  justice, 
because  these  wars  are  part  of  the  divine  order  of  the  universe. 
This  is  certainly  important,  if  true.  We  used  to  be  told  that 
war  was  essential  for  the  development  of  the  highest  moral  quali- 
ties ;  we  are  now  assured  that  it  is  part  of  a  true  religious  faith 
as  well.  Surely,  in  this  sublime  contention  lack  of  humor  has 
done  its  worst !  The  establishment  of  peace  through  justice  and 
of  international  good  will  through  international  friendship,  must 
be  making  great  strides  when  its  adversaries  are  willing  to 
appear  in  so  ridiculous  a  guise.     (Applause.) 

A  clever  observer  of  his  kind  said  not  long  ago  that  whenever 
some  occupation  was  discovered  making  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  was  as  profitable  as  is  the  preparation  for  war,  then 
the  age  of  militarism  would  be  over.  This  statement  touches 
upon  a  very  profound  and  far-reaching  truth  to  which  I  ven- 
tured to  allude  in  this  place  a  year  ago.  This  truth  is  one  that 
must  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  We  have  now  reached  a  point 
where,  unparalleled  enthusiasm  having  been  aroused  for  a 
rational  and  orderly  development  of  civilization  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  remains  to 
clinch  that  enthusiasm  and  to  transform  it  into  established  policy 
by  proving  to  all  men  that  militarism  does  not  pay  and  that 
peace  is  profitable.  We  must  meet  the  money-changers  at  the 
doors  of  their  own  counting-houses.  Just  so  long  as  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  believe  that  military  and  naval  rivalry  between 
civilized  nations  creates  and  protects  trade,  develops  and  assures 
oxnmerce,  and  gives  prestige  and  power  to  pec^les  otherwise 
weak,  just  so  long  will  the  mass  of  mankind  be  unwilling  to 
compel  their  governments  to  recede  from  militaristic  pc^cies, 
whatever  may  be  their  vocal  professions  as  to  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion and  as  to  good  will  and  friendship  between  men  of  different 
tongues  and  of  different  blood. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  widely  held  beliefs  as  to 
the  relation  between  armaments  and  trade  are  wholly  fallacious, 
and  represent  the  survival  of  a  state  of  opinion  and  a  state  of 
fact  which  have  been  superseded  for  at  least  a  generation. 
These  fallacious  beliefs  are  now  the  point  in  the  wall  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  establishment  of  peace  through  justice,  at  which 
sharp  and  concentrated  attack  should  be  directed.  Overthrow 
these  and  there  will  not  be  much  opposition  left  which  is  not 
essentially  evil  in  its  intent.     (Applause.) 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

Fortunately,  by  reason  of  the  great  benefaction  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, the  world  now  has  in  its  possession  a  powerful  engme  for 
the  accomplishment  of  precisely  this  end.  The  establishment 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  marks  an 
epoch,  in  that  it  furnishes  the  organization  and  the  means  for  a 
sustained  and  systematic  effort  to  reach  and  to  convince  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  by  scientific  argument  and  exposi- 
tion. Talk  about  the  evils  of  war  there  has  been  in  plenty;  we 
are  now  ready  and  anxious  for  something  more  constructive. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  have  taken  a  broad  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  its  aims  and  purposes.  While  they  do 
not  overlook  the  value  of  the  work  of  propaganda  and  intend 
to  aid  in  carrying  it  on,  they  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  resources  of  modern  scientific  method  and  of  modem 
scholarship  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  inter- 
national relations.  They  believe  that  the  leading  jurists  and 
economists  of  the  world  should  be  set  at  work  in  the  service  of 
humanity  to  ascertain  just  what  have  been  and  are  the  legal 
and  economic  incidents  of  war,  and  just  what  are  the  legal  and 
economic  advantages  to  follow  upon  the  organization  of  the 
world  into  a  single  group  of  friendly  and  co-operating  nations 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a  judicial  system  resting  upon  the 
moral  consciousness  of  mankind,  from  whose  findings  there 
can  be  no  successful  appeal.  The  plans  of  the  Trustees  have 
been  formulated  with  these  ends  in  view. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment to  organize  the  undertaking  committed  to  their  charge  as 
a  great  institution  for  research  and  public  education  and  to 
carry  on  its  work  in  three  parts  or  divisions — z  Division  of 
International  Law,  a  Division  of  Economics  and  History,  and  a 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education.  Otherwise  stated,  these 
three  Divisions  will  represent  the  juristic,  the  economic,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  the  educational  aspects  of  the  problem  before 
the  Trustees,  which  is  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  international 
war  by  the  erection  of  an  international  judicial  system  compe* 
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tent  to  hear  and  to  determine  all  questions  of  difference  arising 
between  nations. 

The  Division  of  International  Law  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  James  Brown  Scott,  whose  services  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  the  second  Hague  G>nference»  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Society  and  Journal  of  International 
Law,  are  too  well  known  to  need  specific  enumeration.  This 
Division  will  promote  the  development  of  international  law,  and 
by  study,  by  conferences,  by  aiding  negotiations,  and  by  publi- 
cation, will  assist  in  bringing  about  such  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  rules  of  international  law  as  will  enable  them 
to  meet  with  constantly  growing  adequacy  the  needs  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  their  juristic  relations  toward  each  other. 
It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  to  bring  the  principles  and 
rules  of  international  law  to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  various 
nations;  the  rights  and  duties  that  are  implied  in  these  princi- 
ples and  rules,  and  that  follow  from  them,  must  also  be  clearly 
and  effectively  taught.  Furthermore,  this  Division  of  the  En- 
dowment will  aim  constantly  to  inculcate  the  belief  that  inter- 
course between  nations  should  be  based  upon  a  correct  and 
definite  idea  of  international  justice.  To  the  perfecting  and 
clarifying  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  international  jus- 
tice, this  Division  will  assiduously  devote  itself. 

All  this  study  and  activity  have  for  their  object  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  principles .  and  rules  of  international  law  will  be 
so  clearly  apprehended  and  so  satisfactory  that  the  settlement 
of  international  differences  and  disputes  m  accordance  with 
their  terms  will  become  the  unvarying  practice  of  civilized 
nations. 

For  this  purpose  the  Endowment  will  associate  with  Dr.  Scott 
a  consultative  board  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
international  lawyers  in  the  world.  The  point  of  view  of  each 
great  nation  will  be  represented  in  their  councils,  and  the  results 
to  be  arrived  at  will  be  the  joint  work  of  jurists  of  every  school 
and  of  every  language.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hc^e  that  by  the 
influence  of  these  scholars  the  international  law  of  the  future 
will  prove  to  be  without  the  division  between  the  law  of  peace 
and  the  law  of  war  which  is  now  characteristic  of  it.  The 
method  which  obtains  in  the  domain  of  municipal  law  affords 
a  model  and  an  example  for  the  method  to  be  applied  in  the 
field  of  international  law.  We  need,  first,  an  agreement  as  to 
the  fundamental  principles  which  should  regulate  the  rights  and 
duties  of  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  which  principles 
would  then  form  the  substantive  law  of  nations.  The  means 
and  instrumentalities  provided  to  enforce  a  right  or  to  redress  a 
wrong  would  indicate  the  natural  and  normal  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  international  discussion  and  litigation.     It  would 
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then  appear  that  for  the  maintenance  of  rights  and  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs  between  nations  there  are,  first,  the  legal 
remedies,  and,  secondly,  the  resort  to  violence  and  force.  In 
this  way  the  rules  of  war  would  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stantive law  of  nations ;  they  would  be  classed,  together  with  the 
peaceable  remedies  and  after  them,  as  one  of  the  possible  means 
of  enforcing  rights  and  redressing  wrongs.  The  text-books  of 
international  law  would  no  longer  put  war  on  an  equality  with 
peace,  but  would  relegate  it  to  its  apprc^riately  subordinate 
place  in  the  consideration  of  questions  of  procedure. 

The  Hague  Conference  has  solemnly  declared  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  is  the  supreme  duty  of  nations.  For  the  exe- 
cution of  this  supreme  duty  adequate  means  must  be  provided. 
If  they  are  at  hand  they  should  be  strengthened ;  if  they  are  not 
at  hand,  they  must  be  brought  into  existence.  A  study  of  the 
struggle  in  the  history  of  Europe  between  self-redress  and  the 
judicial  settlement  of  private  disputes,  and  of  the  stq>s  by 
which  private  warfare  was  abolished  and  civil  actions  were 
made  determinable  by  courts  of  law,  will  help  to  convince  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  very  measures  which  they  have 
taken  within  their  several  borders  to  do  away  with  self-redress 
and  to  establish  domestic  peace  and  order,  are  precisely  those 
which  will  establish  order  and  justice  and  assure  peace  between 
the  nations  themselves.  This  whole  process  is  one  of  legal 
evolution. 

The  second  Division  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
will  be  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History.  It  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  whose  foremost  place  among  English-speaking  econ- 
omists is  gladly  recognized  everywhere.  The  work  of  this 
Division,  like  that  of  the  Division  of  International  Law,  will 
be  scientific  and  scholarly  in  character,  in  organization,  and  in 
method.  Like  the  Division  of  International  Law,  the  Division 
of  Economics  and  History  will  aim  at  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and  at  the  formulation  of  conclusions  that  may  serve 
for  the  guidance  of  governmental  policy.  With  Professor  Clark 
will  be  associated  a  score  of  the  world's  leading  economists. 
England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Denmark,  Japan,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
other  nations  will  have  a  voice  and  a  part  in  formulating  the 
problems  to  whose  solution  this  Division  will  address  itself,  and 
in  working  out  the  solutions  of  those  problems.  The  results 
arrived  at  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Law,  will  not  be  those  imposed  upon  the  judgment  of 
one  people  by  the  scholars  and  economists  of  another,  but  they 
will  be  those  that  are  reached  by  co-operation  between  econ- 
omists of  a  dozen  nations. 
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It  will  be  the  business  of  this  Division  of  the  work  of  the 
Endowment  to  study  the  economic  causes  and  effects  of  war; 
the  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  nations  and  upon  interna- 
tional good  will,  of  retaliatory,  discriminatory  and  preferential 
tariffs;  the  economic  aspects  of  the  present  huge  expenditures 
for  military  purposes ;  and  the  relation  betweeen  military  expen- 
ditures and  international  well-being  and  the  world-wide  pro- 
gram for  social  improvement  and  reform  which  is  held  in  wait- 
ing through  lack  of  means  for  its  execution. 

The  highest  expectations  may  confidently  be  entertained  as  to 
the  practical  results  to  follow  from  the  successful  prosecution 
of  economic  studies  such  as  these.  Mankind  has  never  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  the  dislocation  which  war  necessarily  pro- 
duces in  the  economic  processes  of  production,  distribution, 
exchange,  and  consumption  all  over  the  world.  A  war  between 
two  nations  is  not  confined  in  its  effects  to  the  combatants.  The 
interests  of  neutral  powers  are  involved  in  some  degree.  Articles 
for  which  there  is  no  market  in  time  of  peace  are  called  for  in 
large  amounts  in  time  of  war;  the  processes  of  production  are 
diverted  from  their  normal  channels  or  are  artificially  stimu- 
lated in  abnormal  ways;  exchange  is  alternately  diminished  and 
accelerated;  the  markets  of  the  world  are  disarranged;  and  in 
every  direction  are  to  be  found  evidences  of  war's  ravages  and 
evil  consequences.  Mankind  must  be  taught  to  look  upon  war 
as  a  pathological  phenomenon;  to  seek  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  men  and  nations  for  its  most  active  causes ;  and  to 
look  farther  and  deeper  in  that  same  econcxnic  and  social  life 
for  modes  of  preventing  war  and  for  allowing  the  economic 
activities  of  mankind  to  go  forward  unhindered  and  unhampered 
in  their  mighty  task  of  la3ring  the  basis  for  an  increasingly  higher 
and  nobler  civilization. 

The  work  of  this  Division  of  the  Endowment  may  well  result, 
within  a  measurable  period,  in  broadening  the  study  and  the 
teaching  of  political  economy  everywhere.  Moreover,  it  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  new  conception  of  history,  and  to  estab- 
lish new  tests  of  effectiveness  in  the  teaching  of  it.  We  shall 
gain  from  these  studies  a  new  standard  in  the  measurement  of 
human  values,  and  the  children  of  the  generations  that  are  to 
come  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  possible  of  the  high  significance  of  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic development  of  mankind,  of  his  artistic  and  literary 
achievements,  of  his  moral  and  social  advances,  of  his  indus- 
trial and  commercial  undertakings;  in  fact,  of  all  those  things 
which  we  justly  think  of  as  entering  into  a  true  conception  of 
civilization. 

In  these  two  Divisions — ^those  of  International  Law  and  of 
Economics  and  History — the  Endowment  will,  under  the  leader- 
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ship  and  guidance  of  trained  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  seek  to 
make  constant  and  influential  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  so  instructing  public  opinion  as  to  hasten  the 
day  when  judicial  process  will  everywhere  be  substituted  for 
force  in  the  settlement  of  international  differences  and  misunder- 
standings. 

There  remains  a  third  and  important  division  of  the  work  of 
the  Endowment — ^the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education — 
the  director  for  which  has  not  yet  been  announced.  It  will  be 
the  function  of  this  Division  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  two 
Divisions,  which  may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  scientific  ones,  by 
carrying  forward  vigorously,  and  in  co-operation  with  existing 
agencies,  the  educational  work  of  propaganda,  of  international 
hospitality,  and  of  promoting  international  friendship.  Among 
the  tasks  of  this  Division  will  be  to  diffuse  information  and  to 
educate  public  opinion  regarding  the  causes,  nature  and  effects 
of  war,  and  the  means  for  its  prevention  and  avoidance;  to 
establish  a  better  understanding  of  international  rights  and 
duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of  international  justice  among 
the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations ;  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings 
between  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each  other  of  the  several 
nations;  to  promote  a  general  acceptance  of  peaceable  methods 
In  the  settlement  of  international  disputes ;  and  to  maintain,  pro- 
mote, and  assist  such  establishments,  organizations,  associations 
and  agencies  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Endowment  exists. 
In  other  words,  this  Division  will  make  practical  application  of 
the  teachings  and  findings  of  the  Divisions  of  International  Law 
and  of  Economics  and  History. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  these 
three  important  Divisions  of  the  work  of  the  Endowment,  with 
their  immediate  associates  and  colleagues  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, will  speedily  come  to  form  a  veritable  Faculty  of  Peace, 
and  that  the  world  will  look  to  them  more  and  more  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  inspiration  alike.  No  such  broad  and  philosophic 
conception  of  international  relations  has  ever  before  been  put 
forward  as  that  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Endowment  have  for- 
mulated and  made  their  own.  The  conception  itself  and  the 
admirable  plans  made  for  its  development  and  application  open 
a  new  era  m  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  such  great  and  nobly  conceived  tasks  as  these  the  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  have  set 
their  hands.  Every  true  lover  of  his  kind  will  wish  them  suc- 
cess in  their  stupendous  undertaking,  and  will  offer  them  earnest 
and  hearty  support  toward  its  accomplishment    (Applause.) 


An  International  Judicial  System 

The  organization  of  an  international  judicial  system  goes 
steadily  on.  The  auspicious  settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  by  their  submission  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  was  at  once  a  long 
step  forward  in  international  practice  and  an  example  which  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  other 
nations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  International  Court 
of  Prize  was  created  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  that 
the  same  body,  composed  of  accredited  representatives  from 
forty-four  different  nations,  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  So  soon  as  these 
two  Courts  shall  be  put  into  operation  at  The  Hague  a  perma- 
nent international  judiciary  will  have  been  created — one  capable 
of  hearing  and  deciding  any  and  every  controversy  of  a  justi- 
ciable character  which  may  arise  between  nations  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  because  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Prize  has  been  approved  by  thirty-four  nations. 
Despite  this  fact,  the  Court  has  not  yet  been  instituted.  Vari- 
ous objections  have  been  made  to  its  institution  as  planned,  and 
to  overcome  these  objections  no  little  time,  patience,  and  diplo- . 
matic  skill  have  been  necessary.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain  objected  to  that  article  of  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  International  Court  of  Prize  which  gave  to  the  Court 
the  power  to  determine,  as  well  as  to  administer,  the  law  where 
the  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  facts  as  found  had  not  yet 
been  formulated  by  international  practice  or  imposed  upon  the 
court  by  convention.  Great  Britain  did  not  wish  to  invest  the 
International  Court  of  Prize  with  law-making  functions,  and 
therefore  postponed  its  acceptance  of  the  convention  until  an 
agreement  had  been  had  upon  the  principles  of  law  which  the 
tribunal  was  to  administer.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  representatives  of  the  leading  naval  pow- 
ers assembled  in  London  from  December  4,  1908,  to  February 
26,  1909,  and  agreed  upon  the  so-called  Declaration  of  London, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  proposed  tribunal  with 
the  law  which  as  the  International  Court  of  Prize  it  is  to  admin- 
ister.    In  this  way  the  objection  of  Great  Britain  has  been  met 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  objected  to  those  provi- 
sions of  this  same  convention  which  gave  to  the  proposed  tri- 
bunal the  attributes  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  under  which  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  might  be 
subject  to  review  at  its  hands.  This  objection,  which  must  be 
considered  in  large  part  sentimental,  drew  its  force  from  the  fact 
that  under  the  Constitution  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
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that  an  appeal  from  its  findings  to  an  International  Court  at  The 
Hague  would  seem  to  take  away  some  of  the  powers  which  the 
Supreme  Court  possesses  and  of  which  Americans  are  so  justly 
proud.  This  objection  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  large  measure 
sentimental,  because  the  International  Court  of  Prize  is  to  be, 
not  a  national  but  an  international  institution,  and  the  Consti- 
tution applies,  of  course,  to  a  court  within  the  United  States  and 
not  to  one  without  the  country.  Nevertheless,  an  alternative 
form  of  procedure  has  been  proposed,  which  meets  the  objec- 
tions offered  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  which,  embodied 
in  the  form  of  an  additional  protocol,  has  been  approved  by  the 
signatories  of  the  original  Convention.  By  the  terms  of  this 
additional  protocol,  any  nation  which  feels  itself  precluded  from 
fc^lowing,  for  constitutional  reasons,  the  procedure  originally 
proposed  for  the  International  Court  of  Prize,  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  recourse  to  that  court  can  only  be  exercised 
against  it  in  the  form  of  an  action  in  damages  for  the  injury 
caused  by  an  alleged  illegal  capture. 

On  February  15,  191 1,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved both  the  original  Convention  as  to  the  International 
Court  of  Prize  and  the  additional  protocol.  Ratifications  of 
both  instruments  by  the  various  signatories  will  doubtless  be 
deposited  at  The  Hague  during  the  present  year,  and  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Prize  will  then  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  an  International  Court  of 
Prize,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  very  existence 
of  such  an  institution  presupposes  war;  for  its  purpose  is  to 
decide  controversies  arising  because  of  alleged  illegal  captures 
in  time  of  war.  The  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  purpose  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies and  differences  which  arise  in  time  of  peace,  and  which, 
when  settled  and  determined,  may  avert  hostility  and  war.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Court  was  accepted  in  principle,  and  that  a  draft  conven- 
tion was  adopted  regulating  its  organization,  jurisdiction  and 
procedure ;  but  that  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  Court  was 
not  agreed  upon  because  the  Conference  failed  to  hit  upon  a 
method  of  selecting  the  judges  that  was  acceptable  to  all  of 
the  nations  represented. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  at  work, 
through  appropriate  diplomatic  channels,  upon  the  problem  of 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  this  Court,  and  it  is  with 
no  small  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  the  progress 
which  is  making  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter  indicates 
that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  favorable  conclusion  in  the  near 
future.    At  this   Conference  one   year  ago,   the   Secretary  of 
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State  authorized  the  announcement  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  would  be 
instituted  before  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  third  Hague 
Conference.  It  is  now  possible  to  say,  again  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  marked  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood such  a  Court,  created  by  general  agreement,  will  be  erected 
at  The  Hague  even  earlier  than  seemed  probable  a  year  ago. 
(Great  applause.) 

Both  war  and  peace,  therefore,  are  soon  to  have  their  courts— 
the  International  Court  of  Prize  and  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  latter  will  very  soon  be  to  make  the  former  a 
monument  to  an  order  of  things  that  is  past. 

Excessive  Armaments 

The  nations  are  still  struggling  with  the  problem  of  inflated 
armaments,  and  no  sensible  progress  has  been  made  towards 
gaining  relief  from  their  burdens.  Those  who  believe,  with  this 
Conference,  in  the  efficacy  of  international  courts  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences,  are  inclined  to  feel  that  these 
great  armaments  may  well  be  left  to  tumble  over,  one  of  these 
days,  of  their  own  unnecessary  weight.  When,  as  we  have 
recently  seen,  the  successful  and  popular  battleship  of  a  few 
years  ago  is  only  useful  as  a  target  for  the  marksmen  of  to-day, 
the  future  of  excessive  armaments  may  be  viewed  with  com- 
parative serenity. 

The  widespread  persistence  of  the  mistaken  notion  that  in 
some  way  big  navies  protect  and  develop  commerce  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  present  national  loss  and  waste.  The  last 
blow  would  be  dealt  to  this  notion  if  the  other  great  powers 
would  consent  to  join  the  United  States  in  writing  into  interna- 
tional law  the  principle  that  private  property  at  sea  shall  be  free 
of  capture  and  seizure  in  time  of  war.  Preying  upon  private 
property,  and  its  confiscation,  have  long  been  forbidden  in  wars 
conducted  on  land;  why  should  they  be  permitted  longer  to 
exist  when  war  is  carried  on  at  sea?  Who  is  to  gain  by  the 
continuance  of  this  now  barbarous  practice? 

It  is  a  sign  of  great  promise  that  at  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  no  less 
a  person  than  Lord  Avebury  moved  "that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Chamber,  private  property  at  sea  should  be  declared  free 
of  capture  and  seizure."  The  motion  was  carefully  discussed 
and  then  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  conflict  here  is 
between  admiralties  and  the  commercial  and  financial  forces  of 
the  nations.  The  admiralties  of  the  world  must  be  compelled 
to  give  way  on  this  point — where  they  have  not  already  done 
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so — ^to  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  whose  property  is  sub- 
jected to  loss  and  damage  by  persistence  in  the  present  unhappy 
and  uncivilized  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  made  by 
those  who  take  still  higher  moral  and  public  grounds.  As  Mr. 
Hirst,  Editor  of  the  London  Economist,  so  forcibly  wrote  a 
short  time  since — '*  This  policy  of  commerce  destruction  is 
really  moribund  and  obsolete.  If  practiced  between  two  great 
commercial  nations  it  would  raise  such  an  outcry  and  involve 
such  injustices  that  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  dropped  by  mutual 
consent  at  an  early  stage  of  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  is  highly  mischievous,  because  it  is  a  prime 
incentive  to  armaments  in  time  of  peace  and  a  prime  cause  of 
oppressive  taxation.  Statesmen  and  journalists  found  most  of 
their  arguments  for  increased  expenditure  on  armaments  upon 
the  necessity  for  protecting  commerce.  To  a  greater  or  less 
extent  they  know  that  their  plea  is  fraudulent,  but  it  serves  the 
purpose." 

The  Arbitration  Treaty  with  England 

When  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused,  fourteen  years 
ago,  to  ratify  the  proposed  arbitration  treaty  with  England  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  and  trans- 
mitted with  the  earnest  approval  of  President  Cleveland,  there 
was  deep  disappointment.  At  that  time  forty-three  Senators 
voted  for  ratification  and  twenty-six  against.  The  treaty,  there- 
fore, failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  majority  required  by  the 
Constitution.  A  change  of  three  votes  from  the  negative  to  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  would  have  ratified  a  treaty,  the 
first  article  of  which  provided  for  the  submission  to  arbitration 
of  all  questions  in  difference  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
which  they  might  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  The 
disappointment  at  the  rejection  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
was  as  pronounced  in  Great  Britain  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States.  The  London  Spectator  thought  that  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  was  due  to  the  element  of  our  population  that  likes  a 
fight  and  a  flourish,  that  hates  moderation  and  sobriety  and  pru- 
dence, and  that  cannot  tolerate  the  notion  of  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try being  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  and  professors,  of  lawyers 
and  philanthropists.  However  that  may  be,  the  treaty  was  re- 
jected, and  not  until  the  present  time  has  any  successful  attempt 
been  made  to  renew  the  undertaking  then  interrupted.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  direct,  unequivocal,  and  emphatic  declaration  as  to 
the  scope  of  international  arbitration,  and  in  particular  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  an  international  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  has  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  reception  of  his  words  in  Great  Britain  has 
been,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  quite  unexampled.  Every  ele- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  leaders  of  all  shades  of  political 
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opinion  have  joined  together  in  an  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
President's  splendid  declaration.  It  is  understood  that  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  Great  Britain,  making  no  reservations  as  to 
the  subjects  of  difference  which  are  to  be  submitted  for  judicial 
determination  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  is  soon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  It  is  also  understood  that 
the  preliminary  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  such  dis- 
cretion and  tact,  and  with  such  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  that  prompt  and  substantially  unanimous  ratifica- 
tion of  such  a  treaty  is  assured.  If,  however,  the  treaty  when 
finally  drafted  shall  fall  short  in  any  degree  of  the  public  declara- 
tions of  President  Taft,  and  of  the  just  expectations  which  those 
declarations  have  aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will 
not  satisfy  either  the  judgment  or  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     (Applause.) 

Surely,  then,  some  American  poet  should  feel  the  inspiration 
to  provide  our  Republic  with  a  Peace  Hymn  that  would  stir  and 
move  and  inspire  as  did  Julia  Ward  Howe's  fine  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic  at  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  struggle  between 
the  States.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  powerfully  moved  by 
example  and  by  precedent.  A  treaty  of  the  kind  proposed  be- 
tween two  powers  of  the  first  class  will  not  long  stand  alone. 
Its  beneficent  influence  will  call  other  similar  treaties  into  being, 
and  the  peaceful  organization  of  the  world  through  judicial  pro- 
cess will  have  taken  another  long  stride  forward.  Every  such 
stride  forward  is  a  new  triumph  for  reasonableness.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  made  formal  announcement  of  the 
oflScers  of  the  Conference,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  on  page 
2  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sented his  report,  properly  audited,  showing  receipts  during  the 
past  year  of  $2,249.24  and  disbursements  of  $2,138.03,  with 
unpaid  bills  to  the  amount  of  $374,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $262.79, 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  voluntary  contributions  amounting 
to  at  least  $2,500  might  be  received,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  funds  in  the  Treasury  are  used  only  for  printing 
and  postage  and  for  distribution  of  the  annual  reports  and  other 
literature  authorized  by  the  Conference  or  its  Committees.  All 
other  expenses,  Mr.  Wood  explained,  including  the  salary  of 
the  permanent  secretary  and  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent 
office,  are  borne  by  Mr.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman:  The  first  address  upon  the  program  of  the 
Conference  after  these  opening  words  is  to  be  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  as  Trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, as  its  Executive  Secretary  and  Director  of  its  Division  of 
International  Law,  is  to  add  to  the  already  distinguished  ser- 
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vices  which  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  this  cause.    I  present  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  of  Washington.     (Applause.) 

SOMP  NEEDS  OF  THE  PEACE  MOVEMEtJT 

*  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  lay  before  you  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  some  few  phases  of  the  peace  movement  in 
order  to  clear  up,  as  best  I  may  within  the  very  limited  time  at 
my  disposal,  some  of  the  difficulties  that  meet  us  in  the  way. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  headings  and  shall  leave 
you  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

First.  The  peace  movement  aims  to  secure  the  non-forcible 
settlement  of  international  disputes  through  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nels of  the  parties  in  controversy,  or  in  acute  cases,  by  the  good 
offices  and  mediation  of  third  parties,  by  arbitration  of  the 
difference  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  adjust  by  means  of  a 
temporary  tribunal  or  mixed  commission,  created  for  the  occa- 
sion by  judges  chosen  by  the  parties  themselves,  a  method 
admirably  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  a  political 
nature,  or  by  a  permanent  court  composed  of  permanent  judges 
to  be  created  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  acknowledging  and 
applying  the  principles  of  international  law  in  their  mutual 
intercourse,  if  the  Question  at  issue  be  legal  instead  of  political. 
In  the  first  class  of  cases,  compromise  may  often  be  desirable ; 
in  the  second  class  of  cases,  a  judicial  decision  is  requisite.  A 
temporary  tribunal  created  for  the  occasion  with  judges  of  the 
parties'  choice  is  admirably  fitted  to  complete  the  task  of  di- 
plomacy and  adjust  the  difficulty.  A  permanent  court  com- 
posed of  professional  judges  is,  as  experience  shows,  alone  fitted 
to  decide  a  controversy  of  a  legal  nature.        , 

Second.  The  peace  movement  has  been  largely  negative  (al- 
though there  has  been  for  sometime  past  a  minority  of  con- 
structive minds  actively  engaged),  war  has  been  denounced  as 
an  evil,  as  something  morally  wrong,  as  brutal,  cruel,  wasteful 
and  totally  unsuited  to  decide  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter 
in  dispute.  This  method  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

Third.  The  peace  movement  is  necessarily  based  on  these 
contentions  and  they  are  largely  admitted  by  open-minded  and 
impartial  students.  It  must,  however,  be  preeminently  construc- 
tive instead  of  negative,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  evil, — 
and  war  is  admittedly  an  evil-— we  must  discover  and  apply  the 
remedy.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  belling  the  cat.  We  agree 
that  the  cat  should  be  banished  from  our  tpidst;  the  difficulty 
arises  when  someone  is  asked  to  take  the  initiative  and  exter- 
minate the  animal,  for  you  will  remember  that  in  the  fable  the 
heart  of  the  strongest  quailed  and  the  assembly  dissolved  when 
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it  was  proposed  to  ftike  active  measures  against  the  common 
enemy.  In  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  views 
of  our  opponents  must  be  taken  seriously  and  met  by  argument 
We  must  approach  the  question  with  all  seriousness  and  cannot 
hope  to  overcome  sincere  conviction  by  ridicule  or  laughter.  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  view  so  ably  advanced  by  voa 
Moltke  and  his  school,  that  war  promotes  courage  and  the 
manly  virtues  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  inscrutable  provi- 
dence of  God.  We  must  treat  seriously  those  who  believe, 
such  as  the  German  Emperor,  and  there  are  many  who  share 
the  view,  that  peace  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  price  of 
armament  and  preparedness  for  war.  We  must  consider  this 
latter  class  as  desirous,  as  they  profess  to  be,  to  maintain  peace, 
and  show  them  that  our  method  is  better  than  that  to  which 
they  stand  committed.  We  must  approach  the  problem  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul — ^"Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship, 
him  declare  I  unto  you."  We  must  find  the  unknown  substitute 
for  the  God  of  war,  and  the  substitute  must  be  so  reasonable 
as  to  make  its  rejection  unreasonable. 

The  peace  movement  must  be  constructive,  not  merely  de- 
structive; that  is,  we  must  not  only  destroy,  we  must  build  up. 
We  may,  indeed,  create  international  institutions,  but  these  must 
grow  up  naturally  and  from  within,  not  artificially  or  be  super- 
imposed from  without.  The  remedy  proposed  must  be  evolu- 
tionary, not  revolutionary.  Let  me  refer  to  two  or  three  illus- 
trations to  make  this  simple  truth  very  clear.  The  various  con- 
stitutions of  the  French  republic  during  the  Revolution  and  in 
later  times  did  not  last  because  they  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  they  passed  away  with  tfie  revolu- 
tions which  created  them.  The  statesmen  of  the  third  republic, 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  create  an  elaborate  fabric,  established 
a  temporary  form  of  government  whose  success  has,  as  ray 
friend  Baron  d'Estoumelles  tells  me,  given  point  to  the  maxim, 
"  ce  n'est  que  le  temporaire  qui  dure.*'  The  constitution  of  the 
third  republic  endures  because  it  is  the  prolongation  of  the  old 
system,  and  it  has  met  the  approval  of  the  French  people  because 
it  has  sprung  out  of  their  past.  So  with  the  English  constitu- 
tion which  grows  naturally  and  constantly,  because  it  springs 
out  of  the  past  and  only  changes  to  meet  new  needs  and  con- 
ditions. In  the  same  way,  our  form  of  government  grew  out 
of  English  and  Colonial  practice.  It  was  not  strudc  off  at 
white  heat  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  us  believe.  The  state- 
ment of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  simpler  and  more  accurate, — 
that  constitutions  grow ;  they  are  not  made.  As  with  forms  of 
government,  so  with  institutions ;  they  are  not  made,  they  grow, 
and  those  institutions  only  are  permanent  which  are  the  rcsidt 
of  historic  growth.  We  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  growth 
between  nations  will  not  be  different  from  the  gro\vth  within 
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nations.  In  each  situation,  we  deal  with  peoples,  and  these 
Peebles  are  the  same  although  grouped  differently.  Municipal 
institutions  which  have  stood  Ae  test  of  time  and  have  pro- 
duced equilibrium,  that  is,  law  and  ordw  (convertible  terms 
with  peace)  may  and  should  be  projected  beyond  national  lines 
and  modified  in  the  light  of  international  conditions,  so  as  to 
meet  international  needs. 

Fourth.  To  forecast  probable  action  and  the  institutions  of 
the  future,  we  must  examine  the  present  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  past. 

Fifth.  Rapid,  not  to  Isay  instantaneous,  communication  has 
made  the  most  distant  peoples  neighbors.  The  events  of  the 
day  are  common  property  on  the  morrow,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  communication,  national  boundaries  are  non-existent. 

Increased  facilities  of  transportation  have  broken  down  ex- 
clusiveness  and  artificial  boundaries ;  industry  and  commerce  are 
international,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, the  so-called  natural  and  in  a  lesser  degree  national 
boundaries  are  things  of  the  past 

For  the  national,  we  have  the  international  interest,  and  soli- 
darity has  triumphed  over  isolation.  In  law,  nations  are  sov- 
ereign and  independent ;  in  fact  these  nations  are  interdependent 
A  calamity  to  one  is  a  misfortune  to  all,  and  war  is  no  longer 
confined  in  its  effects  to  the  combatants,  but  spreads  like  a 
mildew  over  the  world,  or,  to  vary  the  illustration,  the  pebble 
dropped  into  the  brook  sends  its  ripples  to  either  shore.  Block- 
ade and  contraband  affect  all.  Industry  and  commerce  are 
dislocated;  production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption 
are  disturb^.  International  law  must  need  take  note  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  world  and  develop  in  accord- 
ance with  actual,  not  asstmied,  conditions.  We  cannot  study 
the  problems  of  the  day  as  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  take  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  analyze  and  better  them.  Hence  it  is  that 
international  unions  are  the  order  of  the  day.  For  example,  in 
the  matter  of  commerce,  we  have  the  universal  postal  union 
composed  of  55  states  and  colonies,  and  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  metric  union,  the  union  for  industrial,  literary  and 
artistic  products,  the  union  of  publication,  of  customs  and  tariffs 
and  many  others  too  ntmierous  to  mention. 

This  new  condition  of  affairs  needs  a  new  law  and  the  law 
will  be  developed  to  meet  the  international  need,  just  as  munici- 
pal law  has  developed  to  meet  the  national  need.  The  agencies 
for  its  interpretation  and  application  will  be  developed  just  as 
proper  agencies  were  developed  within  national  lines. 

Sixth.  Admitting  that  the  growth  between  nations  will  be 
similar  to  that  within  national  lines,  it  is  advisable,  indeed 
necessary,  to  state  briefly  the  course  of  this  development.  With- 
out going  into  unnecessary  details,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
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banning  of  l^al  developinent  we  see  everywhere  the  right  of 
umimited  self-redress.  We  note,  however,  that  the  exercise 
of  unbridled  self-redress  satisfies,  however  imperfectly,  the  need 
of  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Arbitration 
by  private  contract  makes  its  appearance,  appeals  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  community,  and  is  imposed  by  it  upon  its  individual 
members.  This  method  succeeds  because  it  enables  the  claimant 
to  right  a  wrong  without  disturbing  his  neighbors.  The  question 
at  issue  is  decided  by  strangers  to  the  controversy,  but  arbitra- 
tion by  private  contract,  however  superior  to  self -redress,  in- 
volves delay.  Justice  should  be  swift  as  well  as  sure-footed. 
Adequate  machinery  is  seen  to  be  necessary,  and  insensibly,  if 
not  unconsciously,  the  permanent  court  is  created  by  the  com- 
munity and  supplied  with  permanent  judges  by  profession  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  a  reference  to  a  single  jurisdiction  may  be  permitted. 
In  the  early  periods  of  Roman  history,  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, self-redress  is  the  exception,  arbitration  the  rule,  and  as 
arbiter,  priest  or  king,  and  in  the  republican  period,  a  magistrate 
is  chosen.  Self-redress,  however,  still  lingers  in  the  background; 
for,  if  the  defendant  will  not  arbitrate  or  if  he  does  not  comply 
with  the  award,  the  plaintiff,  in  the  first  case,  redresses  the  injury 
according  to  his  pleasure,  or,  in  the  second  place,  enforces  the 
award.  The  procedure  is  simple  but  adequate  for  a  small  com- 
munity. With  the  growth  and  development  of  Rome,  litigation 
increased,  and  the  casual  bystander  was  no  longer  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  him.  Therefore,  a  permanent  panel  was 
created  from  which  litigants  could  select  the  arbiter  or  judge. 
The  proceeding  was  still  voluntary;  arbitration  resulted  from 
private  contract,  and  the  finding  of  tfie  arbiter  was  still  an  award, 
not  a  judgment  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  not 
executed  by  the  State,  but  was  enforced,  if  at  all,  by  the  suc- 
cessful suitor.    Self-redress  has  not  yet  disappeared. 

Under  the  empire,  the  permanent  panel  is  replaced  by  the  pro- 
fessional judge,  the  court  of  justice  is  permanently  established, 
and  its  decrees  are  enforced  by  the  State,  and  the  victory  is  so 
overwhelming  that  the  role  which  arbitration  played  in  the  de- 
velopment is  forgotten,  even  by  the  masters  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. The  suitor  has  his  court;  the  justice  of  a  dispute  is 
examined  and  settled  by  the  principle  of  law ;  self-redress  whdly 
disappears. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  municipal  institutions 
is  different  but  not  dissimilar.  The  State  is  familiar  with  the 
court  and  establishes  it  at  an  early  date,  but  it  has  to  straggle 
to  maintain  itself,  and  beyond  its  doors,  self-redress,  repre- 
sented by  the  duel,  judicial  combat,  and  private  warfare,  threat- 
ens its  existence.    The  sober  sense  of  the  community  triumphs. 
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Self -redress,— the  duel,  judicial  combat,  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war» — becomes  less  frequent  and  drops  out  In  no  juris* 
diction  is  this  clearer  than  in  England  where  self-redress  was 
permitted  and  regulated,  and  has  passed  out  of  existence  without 
the  need  of  a  statute  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  community, 
the  remedy  afforded  by  the  court  was  better  than  any  form  of 
self-redress* 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  growth  within  national  lines,  and 
history  seems  to  be  repeating  itself  on  a  larger  scale  between 
the  nations.  Instead  of  an  immediate  recourse  to  war,  which  is 
nothing  but  self-redress  between  nations,  the  dispute  is  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  priest,  king  or  magistrate.  Private  arbitra- 
tion and  public  arbitrations  are,  in  origin  and  result,  identical. 
In  1899,  ^^  First  Hague  Conference  created  a  permanent  panel 
of  judges,  the  so-called  permanent  court,  from  which  the  litigat- 
ing nations  could  choose  judges  to  form  a  temporary  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Again,  the  analogy  between 
international  and  municipal  growth  is  perfect.  The  Second 
Hague  Conference  created  an  international  Prize  Court  to  be 
composed  of  permanent  judges  in  order  to  pass  upon  and  to 
decide  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  seizure  and  capture 
of  neutral  property  in  war.  The  Court  is,  not  definitely  organ- 
ized at  The  Hague,  but  34  nations  have  pledged  themselves  to 
its  establishment.  The  Second  Hague  Conference  likewise  en- 
deavored to  take  the  final  step  in  the  development  of  arbitration, 
approved  the  project  to  establish  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral 
justice  to  be  composed  of  permanent  judges,  and  adopted  a  draft 
convention  of  35  articles  regulating  the  organization,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  procedure  of  such  a. court,  leaving  it  to  the  nations 
to  determine  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges.  We  there- 
fore see  that,  just  as  private  arbitration  resulted  in  a  national 
court,  public  arbitration  is  developing  into  an  international  court. 
Self-redress,  that  is  to  say,  war,  still  exists,  just  as  the  duel 
and  private  war  were  recognized  and  regulated  by  municipal 
law.  In  the  struggle  with  self-redress,  the  national  court  tri- 
umphed, and  unless  analogy  fails,  the  international  court  will 
emerge  the  victor  from  the  contest.  History  is  with  us.  Upon 
the  model  of  national  agencies,  we  are  building  international 
institutions.  International  justice  is  slowly  taking  form  and 
shape.  The  international  Prize  Court  and  the  international 
Court  of  Justice  will  by  their  mere  existence  attract  cases,  for 
gravitation  is  judicial  as  well  as  physical. 

Within  national  lines,  the  suitor  appeals  to  the  court  as  a 
matter  of  course  because  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
courts  and  judicial  procedure.  Should  he  refuse  to  appear,  the 
State  compels  his  attendance.  Nations  are  independent  and  can- 
not be  cited  to  the  bar  of  justice  as  individuals.    Treaties  there- 
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fore  must  be  concluded  between  nations  by  which  tliey  bind  them- 
selves to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  international  court  In 
this  respect,  the  international  differs  from  the  national  court 
Again,  the  judgment  of  a  national  court  is  executed  by  the 
State,  but  as  the  parties  to  an  international  controversy  are  inde- 
pendent nations,  compliance  with  the  judgment  depends  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  nation  already  pledged  by  the  resort  to 
the  international  court  to  execute  its  decision.  International 
procedure  thus  differs  from  national  procedure,  for  in  the  family 
of  nations,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  sheriff  to  enforce  a 
judgment.  Public  opinion  is  in  reality  the  sanction  binding  the 
sheriff,  and  public  opinion  between  nations  may  be  counted  upon 
to  play  a  not  dissimilar  role. 

National  institutions  are,  as  it  were,  being  projected  beyond 
national  lines,  and  from  the  many  courts  which  exist  within 
nations,  a  great  international  tribunal  is  emerging  between  the 
nations. 

Seventh.  The  various  international  unions  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  can  only  work  harmoniously  if  principles 
of  law  be  framed  to  control  their  operation ;  international  courts 
of  justice,  just  as  municipal  courts,  must  be  supplied  with  law 
which  they  are  to  interpret  and  administer,  and  the  law,  if  it 
do  not  exist,  must  be  developed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of 
modern  life  and  intercourse.  How  is  this  system  to  be  created? 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  municipal  processes  will  repeat  them- 
selves on  larger  scale.  Usage  and  custom  within  national  lines 
made  the  common  law  of  England.  Usage  and  custom  will  make 
the  common  law  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  one  will  grow 
as  the  other  has  grown.  The  process  of  growth  within  national 
lines  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  recent  case  entitled  Power  vs. 
Bowdle  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  reported  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota :  "  Usage  is  local 
practice,  and  must  be  proved.  Custom  is  a  general  practice, 
judicially  introduced  without  proof.  Usage  is  the  fact;  custom 
is  the  law.  There  may  be  usage  without  custom  but  there  can 
be  no  custom  without  usage  to  accompany  or  precede  it.  Usage 
consists  of  a  repetition  of  acts ;  custom  comes  out  of  this  repeti- 
tion." To  speak  in  terms  of  international  law,  the  usage  of  one 
nation  becomes,  by  repetition,  the  custom  of  that  nation.  It  is. 
however,  local  usage  and  custom,  until,  by  its  general  adoption, 
it  becomes  general  usage  and  general  custom,  that  is  to  say, 
international  law.  The  growth  is  sure  and  certain  but  slow; 
hence,  within  national  lines,  the  legislature  has  stepped  in  to 
accelerate  development  in  order  that  the  law  of  daily  life  may 
meet  the  daily  needs.  A  national  legislature  affects  merely  the 
subjects  and  citizens  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  national  laws 
have  no  international   validity.     Where  every  nation  is  inde- 
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pendent  and  each  nation  is  the  equal  of  each,  we  can  have  no 
international  legislature  to  impose  its  law  upon  its  members 
because  in  the  family  of  nations,  there  is  no  superior.  There- 
fore,  we  have  no  international  legislature,  but  we  have  the  inter- 
national conference,  and  during  the  past  century  very  many 
important  questions  of  law  have  been  discussed  and  framed  and 
generally  accepted.  The  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  which  modi- 
fied the  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  the  Red  Cross  Conference 
of  1864  which  safeguarded  the  rights  of  non-combatants,  the 
Declaration  of  St  Petersburg  of  1868  which  defined  the  purpose 
of  war  and  forbade  the  use  of  needlessly  dangerous  weapons, 
readily  occur  to  us  and  show  the  possibilities  of  the  conference. 
The  generous  idea  and  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  endowed  the  world  with  a  new  institution,  the  Hague 
conference,  and  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  held  in  1907, 
ivisely  decided  that  the  conference  called  for  a  temporary 
purpose  should  be  called  into  being  as  circumstances  required  or 
suggested.  Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  conventions  drafted 
by  the  first  and  second  Hague  conferences  shows  that  the  inter- 
national conference  is  in  reality  a  law-making  body.  It  does 
not  enact  statutes,  it  recommends  drafts  to  the  nations  repre- 
sented; it  is  not  a  parliament,  it  is  an  international  legislature 
ad  referendum.  It  is  not  Utopian  to  hope  that  the  new  institu- 
tion, differing  radically  from  the  national  legislature,  will  never- 
theless render  services  to  the  family  of  nations  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  the  enactments  of  local  parliaments,  and  the  fact 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Hague  become,  by  municipal 
process,  national  laws  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

Eighth.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  foundations  are  laid  for  inter- 
national justice  and  its  administration  and  that  without  unduly 
stretching  the  term,  we  have  either  an  international  legislature 
or  a  body  capable  of  performing  its  most  essential  functions. 
W^e  have,  however,  no  executive.  Many  there  are  who  believe 
that  the  executive  will  be  forthcoming  and  some  suggest  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  Hague  Cbnference  to  serve  until 
the  meeting  of  the  future  conference  and,  during  the  interval, 
to  urge  upon  the  nations  compliance  with  its  recommendations, 
to  aid  in  securing  their  enactment  into  national  laws,  and  in 
f^eneral  to  supervise  the  action  of  the  contracting  parties.  Is 
this  committee  the  nucleus  of  an  executive?  Will  it  develop 
into  an  executive  committee?  If  an  executive  be  needed,  it 
niay  so  develop,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will.  An  executive 
implies  and  presupposes  close  political  union,  a  world  state,  a 
political  federation. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things  possible?     Is  it  desirable?     Is  it 
advantageous?    History  is  pressed  into  service  by  friend  as  well 
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as  opponent  Without,  however,  entering  into  details  which, 
though  interesting,  would  carry  us  too  far  afield,  it  may  be 
stated  with  some  confidence  that  the  world  state  of  the  past  was 
the  outcome  of  force,  that  it  rose  and  fell  by  the  sword,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Rome,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon.  The  mod- 
em instances  of  conscious  federation,  to  which  reference  is  most 
frequently  made,  are  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. The  American  union  owes  its  independent  existence  to 
a  revolution.  The  federal  fonji  of  government  in  Switzerland 
was  due  to  a  civil  war,  and  it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the 
German  empire  was  brought  into  being  by  blood  and  iron.  In- 
deed, the  unification  of  Italy  was  not  merely  the  result  of  war, 
but  of  a  series  of  wars.  If,  however,  we  admit  the  apposite- 
ness  of  the  examples  cited,  we  must  remember  that  Switzer- 
land had  its  Sunderbund  and  that  the  union  of  the  cantons  was 
maintained  by  the  sword  of  Dufour;  and  that  the  union  of 
American  states  was  only  preserved  by  a  conflict  which  lasted 
four  years.  Without  ftirther  discussion,  I  beg  to  state  that 
political  federation  seems  to  me,  under  present  conditions,  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  for  political  federation  is  the  product 
of  war  and  is  maintained  by  force. 

Is  it  desirable?  I  believe  not,  for  it  would  in  my  opinion, 
block  progress.  We  want  the  contribution  of  each  state;  we 
want  to  encourage,  not  to  deaden  initiative.  We  wish  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  act,  not  as  one  nation,  but  toward  a  common 
end,  namely,  the  good  of  all.  History  as  well  as  common  obser- 
vation shows  that  independence  will  not  be  lightly  renounced, 
and  I  believe  that  it  should  not  be  renounced  to  any  one  power 
or  to  any  body  created  and  superimposed  upon  the  nations.  In- 
dividual initiative  may  and  must  yield  not  to  any  but  to  all,  and 
the  Hague  conference  seems  to  me  the  best  and  most  practical 
way  in  which  the  nations,  preserving  their  independence,  may 
take  counsel  together  and  devise  measures  for  the  common  good. 
Co-operation  of  nations  and  the  use  of  national  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  are  what  the  partisans  of  federation  desire,  but 
if  these  beneficent  results  may,  actually  do,  and  will  in  the  future 
increasingly  result  from  international  conference,  it  seems  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  develop  the  conference  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  international  needs  without  seeking  to  create  a  political 
union  which  in  the  past,  at  least,  required  war  for  its  creation 
and  for  its  maintenance.  If  we  are  as  one  body  in  thought  and 
in  deed,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  questions  of  form. 

Ninth.  Many  believers  in  peace  propose  a  league  of  peace, 
either  as  a  goal  in  itself,  or  as  means  to  the  goal — federation. 
This  implies  a  division  into  sheep  and  goats.  If  the  league  is 
to  have  physical  power,  it  is  unacceptable  for  it  is  hegemony 
scarcely  disguised.     If  the  league  is  to  have  only  moral  power 
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upon  outsiders  generally  and  enemies  of  law  and  order,  it  is 
nevertheless  undesirable  as  the  few  will  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  many.  It  seems  only  possible  if  those  to  be  bound  or 
affected  consent  to  be  bound,  which  seems  unlikely  because 
we  would  have,  not  a  league  of  a  few  states,  but  a  union  of 
all  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Independence  or  the  right 
of  independent  judgment  stands  in  the  way.  If  constituted,  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  an  instrimient  of  intervention,  and 
intervention  would  glide  insensibly  into  hegemony.  The  idea 
of  a  league  of  peace  is  far  from  new,  and  its  partisans  point 
with  pride  to  historical  precedents.  Thus,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt 
has  recently  said: 

"The  ancient  Achaian  League  of  Greece,  the  Confederation  of  Swiss 
Cantons,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  the  most  perfect  systems  of  federated  government  known 
to  history.  Less  perfect,  but  none  the  less  interesting  to  students  of 
government,  are  the  Latin  League  of  thirty  cities,  the  Hanseatic  League, 
and  in  modem  times  the  German  Confederation.  Even  the  Dual  and 
Triple  Alliances  and  the  Concert  of  Europe  might  be  called  more  or  less 
inchoate  leagues  of  peace." 

The  Holy  Alliance  is  not  included  in  this  list  of  leagues,  yet 
its  purpose  was  to  procure  peace,  and  many  a  life  was  sacrificed 
in  ^e  good  cause.  This  alliance,  designated  during  its  existence 
as  the  "  League  of  Peace  "  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  formed 
on  September  26,  1815  between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  who  pledged  "their  unalter- 
able determination  to  accept  as  the  rule  of  conduct  only  the 
principles  of  this  holy  religion,  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  countries  as  well  as  in  their  political  relations  with 
every  other  government, — ^the  precepts  of  justice,  of  charity  and 
of  peace  which,  far  from  being  solely  applicable  to  private  affairs, 
on  the  contrary  influence  directly  the  resolutions  of  princes,  and 
dictate  all  their  measures  as  being  the  sole  means  of  consolidat- 
ing human  institutions  and  of  correcting  their  faults."  So  much 
for  the  preamble.  In  the  first  article,  the  monarchs,  considering 
themselves  as  brothers,  state  their  determination  to  remain 
"  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity  "  and 
considering  themselves  as  compatriots,  they  promised  mutual  aid 
and  assistance  in  order  "  to  protect  religion,  peace  and  justice." 
In  the  second  article,  their  Majesties  state  explicitly  that  "the 
only  binding  principle,  either  between  the  said  governments  or 
their  subjects,  shall  be  that  of  rendering  mutual  service ;  of  tes- 
tifying to  one  another,  by  an  unchangeable  benevolence,  the 
mutual  affection  by  which  they  ought  to  be  animated;  of  con- 
sidering themselves  only  as  members  of  the  same  Christian 
nation:  the  three  princes  regard  themselves  as  merely  the  dele- 
gates of  Providence,  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
family,  thus  confessing  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  they 
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and  their  peoples  form  part,  has  really  no  other  sovereign  than 
Him  to  whom  belongs  all  power,  because  in  Him  alone  are  found 
the  treasures  of  love,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom,  that  is 
to  say,  God,  our  Divine  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the 
Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life."  The  third  article  invited  all 
nations  accepting  these  views  in  the  spirit  of  the  three  mcHiarchs 
to  join  the  Holy  Alliance,  assuring  them  that  they  would  be 
promptly  and  affectionately  received.  The  provisions  of  this 
treaty  were  no  idle  words.  Congresses  were  to  be  held  from 
time  to  time  to  consider  the  state  of  Europe  and  to  take  such 
action  as  should  seem  advisable.  Thus  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
November  20,  181 5,  to  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  the  three  Christian  brothers  were  parties,  expressly  provides: 

"  To  facilitate  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  to 
consolidate  the  connections,  which  at  the  present  moment  so  closely  unite 
the  4  Sovereigns  for  the  happiness  of  the  World,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  have  agreed  to  renew  their  Meetings  at  fixed  periods,  either  under 
the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Sovereigns  themselves^  or  by  their  respec- 
tive Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  their  common  interests, 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which  at  each  of  those  periods 
shall  be  considered  the  most  salutary,  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of 
Nations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Europe." 

We  thus  have  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  intention  of 
the  leaguers  to  hold  periodic  meetings  "  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  held  in  November,  1818, 
a  further,  formal  and  explicit  statement  was  made  of  the  reasons, 
the  aims  and  purposes,  and  methods  of  the  allied  monarchs. 
The  sovereigns,  it  is  said  "  in  forming  this  august  union  have 
considered,  as  its  fundamental  base,  their  fixed  determination 
never  to  deviate,  in  their  relations  between  themselves  as  well 
as  in  their  relations  with  other  states,  from  the  strictest  observ- 
ance of  the  principles  of  international  law  which  in  their  appli- 
cation to  a  state  of  permanent  peace  can  alone  effectively  guar- 
antee the  independence  of  each  government  and  the  stability  of 
the  general  association."  The  history  of  the  congresses  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Trappau,  Laybach,  and  Verona  are  too  well  known 
to  detain  us  eyen  for  a  moment,  because  the  Holy  Alliance, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  theory,  became  in  practice  the 
pretext  for  intervention.  Great  Britain  forsook  the  allies  which 
not  even  the  cunning  and  craft  of  Metternich  could  hold  together, 
and  the  "  league  of  peace "  as  John  Quincy  Adams  called  it, 
dissolved  into  nothingness.  The  statesmanship  of  Canning  in  the 
old  world,  and  the  statesmanship  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the 
new,  called  into  being  and  put  into  practice  the  doctrine  of 
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non-intervention.  The  twentieth  century  docs  not  want  its  Holy 
Alliance  and  a  new  Monroe  doctrine. 

Tenth.  Some  eminent  advocates  of  peace  who  shy  at  federa- 
tion and  look  askance  at  a  league  of  peace,  propose,  however,  a 
remedy  of  their  own  which  presupposes  federation  as  well  as 
a  league  of  peace,  namely,  an  international  police  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  to  execute  the  judgments  of  international 
courts.  An  agreement  upon  the  use  of  force  is  hard  to  bring 
about.  Nations  are  unwilling  to  invest  those  whom  they  would 
perhaps  call  their  betters  with  any  physical  power  over  them, 
lest  it  be  abused.  The  policeman  is  a  late  comer  in  national 
growth  and  presupposes  a  very  high  degree  of  centralization, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  international  police 
will  come  at  an  earlier  stage  in  international  development.  A 
clear  case  must  be  made  out  for  the  ^international  gendarme,  and 
the  reason  advanced  is  far  from  satisfactory.  National  courts 
may  require  a  sheriff  to  execute  their  judgments.  The  history 
of  the  past  century  and  more  shows  that  the  good  faith  of 
nations  is  sufficient  to  insure  compliance  with  an  international 
award.  Indeed,  there  is  no  clear  example  of  a  refusal  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  an  award,  however  burdensome  or  galling  they 
may  appear  to  be.  If  the  international  sheriff  is  needed,  he  will 
doubtless  make  his  appearance,  but  at  present  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  demand  for  him.  In  this  respect,  international  decisions 
happily  differ  from  national  judgments. 

Without  noticing  other  phases  of  the  peace  movement  with 
which  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  familiar,  I  would  insist  in  con- 
clusion that  the  peace  movement  of  the  future  must  be  construc- 
tive and  evolutionary,  that  national  institutions  should  be  pro- 
jected beyond  national  lines,  and  that  this  transformation  is 
possible  without  political  union.  Armament  will  exist  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary,  but  an  acceptable  substitute  will  render  resort 
to  force  less  frequent,  and  the  less  frequent  the  resort,  the  less 
need  of  armament  and  its  increase.  Courts  of  justice  within 
national  lines  have  banished  self-redress  and  maintained  law  and 
order  by  the  daily  administration  of  justice.  It  is  believed  that 
an  international  court  between  the  nations  will  render  the  same 
great  services,  so  that  reduction  of  armament  and  eventual  dis- 
armament can  only  be  considered  as  a  condition  consequent, 
not  a  condition  precedent.  If  an  international  tribunal  perform- 
ing these  services  can  be  considered  an  innovation,  it  is  never- 
theless a  natural  and  conscious  growth  upon  a  larger  scale  of 
national  institutions  which  exist  in  every  member  of  the  family 
of  nations  and  in  any  state  which  makes  the  slightest  pretence 
to  civilization.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  The  subject  of  this  session,  "  Status  and 
Needs  of  the  International  Peace  Movement/'  is  open  for  gen- 
eral discussion.  To  open  this  discussion,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  once  more  to  the  Conference  a  distinguished 
American,  who  through  his  long  career  has  been  in  constant 
sympathy  with  its  aims  and  purposes — Mr.  Bryan.    (Applause) 

THE  HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM   J.  BRYAN 

I  am  not  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  discussions,  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  off  for  a  few  hours  when  I 
found  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  And  I  have  been  abundantly 
repaid  for  my  coming  in  what  I  have  heard.  I  think  that  about 
the  only  thing  I  need  say  is  that  this  is  a  period  of  congratulation 
more  than  a  period  of  preparation.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the 
treaty  which  has  been  substantially  agreed  upon  and  which  has 
been  briefly  outlined  in  the  papers  is  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  securing  of  that  for  which  we  are  all  hoping,  that  it  is  going 
to  render  some  of  our  work  unnecessary  and  I  feel  a  good  deal 
like  one  who  is  at  the  end  of  a  contest  when  the  result  is  known 
and  he  only  awaits  the  announcement.  I  believe  that  this  treaty, 
if  the  outline  presents  what  the  treaty  contains,  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  war.  Heretofore  there  have  been  exceptions  in 
our  treaties  and  the  exceptions  have  been  the  difficult  things  to 
deal  with,  because  when  people  are  excited  they  are  like^  to 
imagine  that  the  cause  which  arouses  them  comes  within  the 
exceptions  of  the  treaty.  When  people  are  mad  they  talk  about 
what  they  can  do;  when  they  are  calm  they  talk  about  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  when  people  are  mad 
they  see  no  part  of  the  treaty  except  the  exception  clauses.  I 
have  been  worried  as  I  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  work  on 
this  treaty.  For  instance,  in  Washington  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  I  read  in  a  paper  that  the  treaty  would  cover  practically  all 
questions.  I  have  spent  about  twenty  years  of  my  life  helping 
to  write  platforms  (laughter)  and  "  practically  "  is  one  of  the 
words  I  have  had  to  fight  all  my  life.  I  think  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt spoke  once  of  a  weaselword.  I  never  heard  the  phrase 
before.  I  think  he  said  he  quoted  it  from  some  one  else,  but 
it  is  a  very  happy  phrase.  The  weaselword  is  the  word  that  is 
put  into  a  phrase  to  suck  the  meaning  out  of  other  words. 
When  I  saw  that  word  "  practically,"  I  understood  what  it  meant, 
because  of  all  the  weaselwords,  I  know  of  no  other  word  that 
has  been  as  weasel-like  as  "  practically."  And  then  I  saw  a 
statement  in  the  Chicago  paper  that  the  first  clause  of  the  treaty 
would  provide  that  all  questions  would  be  submitted  to  dispute 
except  those  that  involved  the  vital  interest  of  the  nation,  the 
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honor  of  the  nation,  the  independence  of  the  nation  and  ques- 
tions where  third  parties  were  interested.  And  then  I  won- 
dered why  they  did  not  save  words  and  enumerate  the  things 
that  were  to  be  submitted  and  not  the  exceptions.  But  when 
I  saw  what  was  announced  later,  and  apparently  with  authority, 
as  the  substance  of  that  treaty,  I  found  that  while  the  matters 
to  be  arbitrated  did  not  include  all  matters,  that  all  matters 
without  exception  were  to  be  investigated.  And  I  regard  that 
as  the  most  important  part  that  we  have  found  in  any  treaty. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  war  after  investigation ;  I  am  afraid  of  war 
before  investigation.  I  am  not  afraid  of  war  deliberately  en- 
tered into ;  I  am  afraid  of  war  commenced  in  passion,  the  war 
that  is  undertaken  because  something  has  been  done  that  arouses 
resentment  and  before  the  peace  forces  of  a  nation  have  a 
chance  to  be  felt  and  heard.  Somebody  shoots  and  then  we 
have  to  kill  two  persons  because  pne  has  been  killed ;  and  then 
the  other  side  has  to  kill  four  because  two  have  been  killed'; 
and  we  proceed  until  finally  one  party  is  so  embarrassed  that 
an  outside  friend  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  stop  and  get  ready 
for  another  war.  That  is  what  has  been  going  on,  and  then 
the  treaty  provides  conditions  which  inevitably  lead  to  further 
dispute,  because  instead  of  settling  the  question  upon  justice, 
they  settle  it  by  force,  and  no  question  is  ever  settled  by  force. 
(Applause.)  Might  cannot  make  right,  and  no  question  is  per- 
manently settled  until  the  settlement  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  human  heart.     (Applause.) 

Now  this  treaty  which  provides  that  all  questions  will  be 
submitted  for  investigation,  to  my  mind  closes  the  door  to  war. 
And  I  am  here  to  rejoice.  I  believe  we  have  taken  a  great  step 
in  advance  and  that  this  treaty  which  has  been  practically  agreed 
upon  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain  will  become  the 
basis  upon  which  other  treaties  will  be  made.  It  has  already 
been  announced  that  it  has  been  presented  to  France,  and  nat- 
urally so,  for  France  has  been  the  historic  friend  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause.)  And  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not 
have  been  in  favor  of  any  treaty  with  any  country  that  we  were 
not  willing  to  make  with  France.     (Applause.) 

But  I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  our  nation  should  be  that 
we  are  ready  to  make  with  every  country  any  treaty  that  we 
are  ready  to  make  with  any  country.  Yesterday  morning's 
paper  announced  that  Germany  had  been  notified  that  this  treaty 
could  be  made  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  are  giving  this  to  us  by  "  peace "  meal  for  fear 
we  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  take  it  as  a  whole.  I  presume 
by  to-morrow  morning  we  will  be  notified  that  Japan  has  also 
been  included  in  this  arrangement,  and  I  hope  so.  (Applause.) 
Not  that  I  desire  to  lessen  the  circulation  of  the  sensational  press. 
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but  I  think  we  have  had  enough  talk  of  war  with  Japan  and 
that  we  can  now  lay  aside  any  prejudice  that  the  war  talk  may 
have  aroused  and  recognize  that  there  never  was  any  more 
danger  of  war  with  Japan  than  with  any  other  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  with  the  pending  treaty  as  a  model  I  believe 
that  we  can  now  proceed  and  make  treaties  with  every  other 
nation  in  the  world.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  England  wiU 
proceed  to  make  this  kind  of  a  treaty  with  other  nations,  and 
that  other  nations  will  then  make  treaties  back  and  forth  until 
the  world  will  be  held  together  by  these  contracts  which  will 
make  war  so  remote  a  possibility  that  even  the  companies  that 
make  armor  will  no  longer  be  able  to  support  lobbyists  at  the 
Capitol  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  great  battleships. 
(Applause.) 

My  only  regret  is — ^and  it  is  a  regret  based  upon  my  pride  in 
my  nation — that  our  nation  did  not  stand  forth  before  any 
dther  and  make  this  proposition  to  all  nations  and  thus  win  a 
deserved  place  as  the  leader  of  all  the  peace  forces  on  this  earth. 
As  an  American,  I  would  like  to  have  seen  our  nation,  blessed 
as  no  other  nation  has  been  blessed,  protected  as  no  other  nation 
has  been  protected,  and  in  a  position  to  do  what  no  other  nation 
was  in  a  position  to  do,  assume  this  leadership.  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  this  nation  rise  to  the  responsibilities  of  its  position 
and  without  waiting  for  any  nation,  announce  that  it  was  willing 
to  put  God's  doctrine  to  the  test  and  see  what  influence  example 
would  have  upon  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  But 
we  did  not  do  it.  We  waited  until  the  other  English-speaking 
nations  joined  with  us  and  thus  the  honor  will  be  shared;  but 
I  think  the  other  nations  will  so  quickly  join  that  we  will  all 
have  the  credit  together,  and  that  in  a  few  months  there  will 
be  no  great  nation  that  will  stand  before  the  public  and  risk 
the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  by  refusing  to  enter  into  this 
kind  of  agreement  with  any  and  all  other  nations. 

There  are  still  many  things  to  do  that  will  make  the  resort 
to  war,  and  even  to  arbitration,  less  frequent  than  it  is  now, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  our  forces  will  now  be  directed 
toward  the  work  of  cultivating  a  spirit  that  will  settle  questions 
even  before  they  are  submitted  to  any  institution.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  what  I  have  heard  this  morning;  in- 
terested in  the  broad  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment as  outlined.  There  is  one  part  of  its  work  that  I  suppose 
will  be  treated  later, — that  of  the  education  of  the  public.  Now 
I  believe  in  publicity ;  I  believe  that  the  best  thing  that  you  can 
do  for  an  error  is  to  make  it  stand  out  where  it  can  be  seen 
and  that  one  of  the  things  that  that  department  should  do  is 
to  investigate  the  influences  that  have  been  back  of  war  and 
war  scares ;  I  think  it  would  do  this  country  some  good  to  have 
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an  investigation  of  the  things  that  have  continually  projected 
wars  by  the  people  as  dangers  to  be  feared.  I  have  my  views 
as  to  Uie  cause  and  I  would  like  to  have  enough  information 
to  assure  you  here  of  the  correctness  of  those  views.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  difficulties  has  been  with  papers  that  put  the 
making  of  money  above  interest  in  their  country  and  that  think 
more  of  a  big  scare  head  line  than  they  do  of  a  nation's  peace 
and  the  friendship  of  nations.     (Applause.) 

I  have  had  some  illustrations  of  that  in  this  recent  anxiety 
over  the  situation  in  Mexico.  I  was  irritated  when  I  found 
that  a  minister  of  Mexico  happened  to  be  in  the  United  States 
and  was  besi^ed  by  reporters  who  attempted  to  get  interviews 
out  of  him  in  regard  to  what  he  thought  our  country  ought  to 
do,  or  what  it  had  done,  and  what  his  country  would  do  if 
our  country  did  so  and  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  questions 
as  reported  were  a  violation  of  the  good  will  that  ought  to  exist 
between  neighboring  nations.  But  I  think  I  reached  the  limit 
of  impatience  when  a  representative  of  a  news  agency  hailed 
me  as  I  stepped  out  of  an  automobile  in  Detroit  and  said,  "  We 
have  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Arizona  that  ex-President 
Roosevelt  has  arranged  to  raise  a  regiment  in  case  of  war  with 
Japan  and  we  want  to  know  whether  you  will  raise  one  or  not." 
(Applause.)  I  have  reported  to  you  exactly  what  the  man 
said.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  no  such  arrangement." 
He  said,  "Yes;  we  have  a  telegram  to  that  effect."  I  said, 
"  You  ought  to  verify  a  dispatch  like  that  before  you  publish 
it."  He  said,  "  We  have."  I  said,  "  No ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
made  no  such  arrangement."  "  But,"  he  said,  "  if  he  has,  will 
you  raise  a  r^ment?  "  (Laughter.)  Now,  my  friends,  I  want 
to  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  of  the  desire  for  news  that  must 
animate  a  hews  agency  that  will  spread  a  report  that  the  ex- 
Presidttit  6f  the  United  States  is  so  sure  that  there  is  to  be 
war  with  anbther  nation  that  he  has  made  arrangements  to  raise 
a  r^ment  in  case  of  the  war.  Such  a  report  as  that  would 
naturally  be  telegraphed  to  the  other  nations,  and  if  they  judged 
men  by  ordinary  standards,  they  would  think,  "  Well,  surely, 
when  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  makes  arrangements 
for  raising  a  regiment,  the  people  over  there  must  think  war 
is  near  at  hand."  I  give  that  simply  as  an  illustration.  And 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  light  thrown  upon  this 
cause  for  the  war  scares. 

But  I  think  the  most  influential  cause  of  the  war  scares  that 
arc  used  to  keep  up  this  desire  for  a  large  navy,  is  this  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  men  who  make  battleships,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  investigation  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent 
every  year  in  cultivating  this  sham  patriotism  that  is  manifesting 
itself  in  all  the  nations  where  they  have  navy  leagues.    We  have 
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a  distinguished  gentleman  here  from  France.  He  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  have  seen  statements  attributed  to 
the  navy  league  of  France.    Have  you  a  navy  league  over  there? 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bryan  (continuing) :  I  have  seen  statements  attributed 
to  the  navy  league  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Germany,  and,  my 
friends,  I  would  like  to  know  who  puts  up  the  money.  We 
find  that  the  navy  league  of  each  country  plays  the  other  coun- 
tries against  its  own  nation,  and  whenever  a  battleship  is  built 
anywhere  its  pictures  are  spread  before  people  as  the  reason 
why  the  country  in  which  this  navy  league  is  operating  shall 
have  more  battleships.  I  believe  that  is  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  needs  to  be  done,  that  light  shall  be  turned 
upon  this  and  force  these  men,  who  are  wrapping  the  nation's 
flag  about  them  while  trying  to  plunge  their  hands  into  a  nation's 
pocket,  to  stand  forth  in  their  true  mercenary  character. 

Then  I  think  a  third  phase  of  educational  work  is  illustrated 
by  what  is  being  done  by  the  distinguished  citizen  of  France 
who  honors  this  meeting  with  his  presence.  (Applause.)  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Baron  d*Estoumelles  de  Constant  about 
seven  years  ago,  the  first  time  I  visitqd  his  city,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  since.  I  was 
gratified  when  I  learned  that  he  was  making  a  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  influence  in  this  coimtry  of  men  like  him 
talking  of  the  interests  of  international  peace  is  enormous.  We 
are  so  constituted  that  we  gather  enthusiasm  from  oqe  another 
and  when  one  stands  up  whose  heart  is  full  of  his  subject  and 
who  speaks  directly  to  the  hearts  of  others,  we  sometimes  realize 
something  in  us,  the  presence  of  which  we  hardly  knew.  And 
he  has  awakened  a  multitude  of  our  people  who  are  for  peace 
and  have  been  for  it  all  the  time,  only  they  have  not  had  occa- 
sion before  to  express  themselves  upon  the  subject.  When  he 
speaks  before  an  audience  and  the  audience  applauds,  those  who 
have  not  been  interested  catch  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  and  the 
more  timid  ones  are  made  bold  by  the  boldness  of  the  bold. 
This  is  another  great  educational  influence. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  question.  I 
only  arose  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  part  that  this 
Mohonk  Conference  has  had  in  it.  It  is  difficult  when  we  sec 
a  result  to  know  of  all  the  causes  that  have  entered  into  it,  but 
this  has  been  one  of  the  moulding  influences  of  this  country; 
it  has  been  one  of  the  organizations  that  has  persistently,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  brought  before  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  fact  that  war  is  brutal  and  that  civilized  man  should 
settle  his  disputes  by  reason  and  not  by  force.    And  this  con- 
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f  erence  has  helped  to  raise  the  sentiment  among  the  people  and 
to  lift  the  moral  and  the  ethical  standards  as  they  relate  to  peace. 
I  believe  that  hereafter  our  work^  as  I  suggested  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  largely  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiment  that  will 
remove  the  causes  that  have  heretofore  led  to  war,  and  I  will 
mention  three  things  that  I  consider  important.  First,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  cultivate  sentiment  in  favor  of  including  war 
loans  with  the  things  that  are  now  prohibited.  (Applause.) 
That  is,  that  we  shall  no  more  loan  money  to  people  to  carry 
on  war  than  supply  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  to  fight. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  money  changers  of  the  world 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  back  and  make  money  out  of  carnage 
when  other  people  are  prohibited  from  doing  so.  I  think  it  is 
only  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  dollar  that  has  led  the 
world  to  consent  to  it  up  to  this  time.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
cultivate  a  sentiment  against  placing  the  dollar  on  any  other 
basis  than  other  things  used  as  war  material.  Second,  I  believe 
we  ought  to  cultivate  a  sentiment  against  having  a  navy  of  a 
country  used  under  any  circumstances  for  the  collection  of  the 
debts  of  people.  We  would  not  allow  a  man'a  life  to  be  taken 
because  he  owes  his  fellowmen  and  I  think  the  time  ought  to 
be  here  now  when  we  can  declare  to  the  world  that  we  will  not 
consent  to  shoot  people  of  other  countries  merely  because  they 
may  owe  somebody  in  our  country.  Back  of  it  all  lies  the 
doctrine  that  a  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  man;  the  doctrine 
that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  evil;  for  when  we  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  war  we  find  that  back  of  war  is  usually 
the  desire  to  get  some  material  advantage.  And  third,  I  believe, 
my  friends,  th^t  back  of  all  our  present  peace  movements  must 
be  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  ideal,  of  a  sentiment  that  will  put 
human  life  above  the  things  that  man  handles.  Man,  the 
creature  of  the  Almighty,  and  placed  here  to  carry  out  the 
divine  decree,  is  superior  to  any  material  thi^g,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  world  can  be  brought  to  understand  that  man  stands 
above  everything  else,  we  will  find  less  and  less  cause  even  to 
take  questions  before  arbitral  courts,  and  along  this  line  I  believe 
this  conference  will  have  a  great  work  before  it.  Even  when 
we  have  treaties  that  reach  our  highest  expectations,  there  is  the 
work  of  preparing  the  hearts  of  men  to  accept  the  only  doctrine 
upon  which  peace  can  permanently  rest,  and  that  is  the  doctrine 
of  human  brotherhood,  the  doctrine  of  love  for  man  to  man, 
and  when  the  world  recognizes  that  doctrine  of  brotherhood 
and  recognizes  the  kinship  that  each  should  feel  to  every  other, 
we  will  not  kill  one  another  in  order  to  get  that  which  other 
people  possess,  that  we  may  want.     (Applause.) 
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WAR  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PEACE 

KEKARKS  OF  MR.  FRANKUN  H.  HEAD* 

If  the  question  were  submitted  to  this  audience:  ''Do  yoa 
believe  that  war  is  the  proper  way  of  settling  differences  of 
opinion?''  there  would  be  a  unanimous  No.  And  if  it  were 
submitted  to  the  whole  intelligent  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  answer  would  be  the  same.  We  do  not  bdieve  that 
war  is  a  proper  settlement  of  differences.  Now  this  Conference 
is  discussing  the  greatest  question  that  ever  came  before  a  body 
of  intelligent  people;  the  greatest  movement  of  the  worlds  But 
we  must  not  expect  that  so  grand  an  enterprise  will  be  carried 
forward  without  certain  opposition,  and  I  want  to  point  out  just 
one  thing  which  may  be  a  factor  we  ought  to  consider.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  government  is  spent 
in  connection  with  war.  Over  $440,000,000  is  annually  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  The  question  I  am  going  to  submit 
for  a  possible  answer  is  this :  Who  gets  that  $440,000,000?  Who 
gets  it?  It  is  not  paid  over  to  any  corporation,  but  it  is  paid 
over  in  effect  to  an  association  whose  membership  occasionally 
changes,  but  whose  only  fixed  and  invariable  aim  is  to  get  just 
as  much  of  that  $440,000,000  as  possible.  This  great  movement 
for  peace  can  not  go  forward  without  some  opposition  from 
interests  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  this  $440,000,000 
paid  over  to  them  each  year — and  we  must  not  expect  that  they 
will  sit  down  quietly  and  let  a  reign  of  perpetual  peace  be 
inaugurated  without  uttering  in  whatever  way  it  may  comt  their 
protest.     (  Applause. ) 

TWO  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  FREISRICK  LYNCH,  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  word  I  want  to  say  is  this:  Peojile  act  as  they  think 
in  this  world.  Before  you  can  get  a  certain  sort  of  action,  yon 
must  get  a  thought  habit  preceding  it.  Last  year  I  watched 
very  carefully  one  of  the  great  daily  papers — one  which  has  per- 
haps the  third  largest  circulation  in  New  York  City — and  almost 
every  week  in  the  Sunday  issue  there  was  a  great  page  dealing 
with  naval  and  military  matters.  I  do  not  know  where  those 
pages  came  from,  or  who  supplied  them;  but  practically  every 
week  there  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  that  paper 
the  question  of  war  and  preparation  for  war,  so  that  they  were 
all  the  while  thinking  in  terms  of  battle  ships,  thinking  in  terms 
of  war,  thinking  in  terms  of  preparation  for  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  accomplish  much  until  in  some  way 
we  get  the  people  to  thinking  all  the  while  in  terms  of  arbitra- 
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tion  and  law  and  justice  rather  than  in  terms  of  war  and  navy 
and  army.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  can  undertake  is  to  so  keep  the  people  of  this 
country  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  arbitration,  letting 
them  see  week  after  week  what  is  being  done  in  the  great  con- 
structive world  of  international  justice  and  law,  so  that,  by  and 
by,  they  will  unconsciously  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  arbitration 
rather  than  in  terms  of  war.  Then  if  a  war  scare  comes,  instead 
of  thinking,  "  We  will  go  to  war  to  settle  this  question,"  they 
will  instinctively  and  naturally  think  first  of  arbitration.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  future. 

Then  another  thing  that  I  believe  might  well  be  done  at  this 
time»  is  what  we  have  been  doing  here  by  these  Conferences  at 
Lake  Mohonk — namely,  let  the  people  of  the  world  know  how 
far  we  have  gotten  so  that  they  will  know  that  they  are  on  the 
winning  side.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  about  half 
the  people  always  gravitate  to  the  side  that  they  feel  is  gaining 
and  growing  and  is  going  eventually  to  win  the  victory.  One 
of  the  finest  things  these  Conferences  have  done  is  to  keep  the 
people  of  this  country  so  informed  that  many  people  to-day  feel 
that  arbitration  and  justice  are  on  the  winning  side.  But  un- 
fortunately the  great  mass  of  people  have  hardly  reached  that 
point.  That  is  where  our  propaganda  work  can  be  of  very  great 
benefit.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  a  school  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  loiow  of  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  this  movement  since  seventeen  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Smiley  called  the  first  Conference,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  can  let  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country 
know  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  that  already  the  great 
forces  of  the  world  are  on  our  side,  we  will  have  a  state  of 
opinion  that  will  put  war  forever  out  of  existence. 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  points  I  want  to  contribute  to  this 
discussion:  i.  We  must  form  the  thought  habit  of  the  world 
on  the  side  of  arbitration  rather  than  of  war.  2.  We  must  let 
all  the  world  know  that  the  forces  making  for  justice  are  to-day 
surging  ahead  of  the  forces  making  for  war!     (Applause.) 

WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS  A  LATENT  PEACE 

FORCE 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.   EDWIN  D.   MEAD 

In  the  four  years  before  the  third  Hague  Conference,  the 
great  organized  bodies  of  American  women  can  and  ought  to 
do  a  great  propaganda  work  of  peace  which  shall  reach  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  our  people.  In  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Gubs  there  are  800,000  women;  last  year  at  their 
great  Biennial  at  Cincinnati  we  persuaded  them  to  put  the  cause 


of  peace  on  their  programme  for  the  first  time,  and  they  passed 
a  good  resolution  encouraging  the  study  of  it  There  are  100,000 
women  in  the  G)uncil  of  Mothers  and  they  have  just  passed 
a  similar  resolution.  There  are  325,000  women  in  the  W-  C. 
T.  U.,  which  has  a  Peace  Department.  In  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  there  are  about  fifteen  national  organizations; 
one  of  them  alone — ^the  Women's  Relief  0>rps — ^has  161,000 
members,  who  are  l)eginning  to  do  a  little  in  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  so-called  **  patriotic  societies  "  are  beginning  to  look 
forward  as  well  as  backward  and  are  amenable  now  to  work  of 
this  kind.  But,  as  I  happen  to  know,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  being  done  for  450,000  teachers,  whom  the  American 
School  Peace  League  is  trying  to  reach,  there  is  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  available  for  peace  work  among  these 
several  millions  of  women. 

W<Mnen  are  supposed  to  be  the  peaceful  sex  and  I  believe 
they  do  hate  war  more  than  men  do.  But  as  a  force  for  inter- 
national peace  they  are  negative  unless  they  have  specific  instruc- 
tion. They  must  be  set  to  studying  the  economics  of  Professor 
Clark  and  to  reading  Norman  Angell's  "  Great  Illusion."  They 
are  quite  as  likely  as  men  to  be  impressed  with  the  lingua  Hob- 
soniana.  When  Colonel  Roosevelt  declares  that  we  cannot  arbi- 
trate questions  of  honor,  women  need  to  study  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  and  other  difficulties  and  find  that  we 
have  repeatedly  settled  questions  of  honor  and  vital  interest  by 
arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means.  When  Secretary  Meyer 
says  a  great  navy  is  the  cheapest  possible  "  insurance  "  and  that 
its  average  annual  cost  during  our  history  is  less  than  two  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  country,  women  need 
to  be  taught  that  there  are  serious  fallacies  in  that  statement 
and  what  they  are.  These  otherwise  well  informed  women  must 
be  instructed  in  this  specific  question,  and  when  instructed  they 
can  be  of  very  great  service  in  informing  their  own  busy  hus- 
bands and  brothers  who  have  not  time  to  sit  in  afternoon  clubs 
and  discuss  international  ethics,  history  and  politics. 

Next  autumn,  if  California  comes  in  as  the  sixth  equal-suf- 
frage Western  state,  twelve  Western  senators  will  have  to  rely 
for  their  entrance  into  treaty-making  power  upon  the  votes  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men  (applause) ;  the  significance  of  this  is 
evident,  as  it  was  only  three  Western  senators  who  prevented 
the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaty  in  1897.  But  whether 
as  Western  women  voters,  as  members  of  clubs,  of  patriotic 
societies  or  of  religious  organizations,  women  ought  to  be  a 
great  power  for  international  peace.  I  beg  that  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  will  not  neglect  and  ignore  this  great,  latent 
power,  and  will  see  that  it  is  developed  and  utilized  I  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS*  OF  DR.  CYRUS  NORTHRUP,  EX-PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MINNESOTA 

I  am  not  a  veteran  in  the  peace  movement.  I  have  always 
been  a  friend  of  peace  on  general  principles,  but  I  have  regarded 
the  men  and  women  who  were  engaged  in  holding  peace  con- 
ventions as  well-meaning  and  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  dreaming  of  the  millenium  ages  before  the  millenium 
was  likely  to  appear !  And  it  is  only  within  a  year  that  I  have 
taken  an  active  and  official  interest  in  the  peace  movement,  and 
that  because  I  thought  the  time  had  come  when  it  would  do 
some  good  to  take  hold.  The  one  thought  that  I  want  to 
express  to-night  is  this:  it  seems  to  me  that  the  veterans  in  the 
peace  movement  have  been  toiling  so  many  years  under  dis- 
couraging circumstances  that  they  do  not  even  now  realize  the 
situation  of  the  hour;  that  they  do  not  fully  realize  how  the 
people  feel  in  regard  to  this  question  of  peace;  that  within  the 
last  year  there  has  been  a  movement  among  the  people  swelling 
upward  and  onward,  so  that,  to-night,  what  is  really  wanted 
is  not  continued  talking  in  favor  of  peace  with  an  idea  of  con- 
verting the  people ;  for  the  people  are  already  converted !  They 
are  ready  for  peace  and  arbitration! 

We  organized  a  State  Peace  Society  in  Minnesota  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  our  honored  Governor  as  honorary  president.  I  am 
the  president.  We  have  about  i,ooo  members  and  could  have 
100,000  easily  if  we  only  asked  the  people  to  join,  as  every- 
body is  for  it;  we  have  2,000,000  people  in  Minnesota  and  if 
the  question  were  put  to  vote,  "Will  you  have  war  as  the 
means  of  settling  international  difficulties  or  will  you  have  arbi- 
tration?" I  have  no  doubt  that  if  everybody  voted  we  should 
give  a  majority  of  1,900,000  in  favor  of  arbitration.  And  what 
is  true  of  Minnesota  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  White,  tells  me 
is  true  of  Georgia.  Down  in  Atlanta  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  peace  three  or  four  days 
hence.  It  is  to  be  held  in  an  auditorium  capable  of  holding 
8,000  people,  and  already  applications  for  seats  outnumber  the 
seats  in  the  auditorium*!  Think  of  8,000  people  in  Atlanta  want- 
ing to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  peace!  Talk  about 
converting  the  people — ^the  people  are  converted  already!  The 
peace  workers  are  lagging  behind.  They  should  wake  up.  What 
was  really  wanted  was  somebody  to  point  the  way  to  do  some- 
thing practical.  We  wanted  somelx)dy  to  tell  us  something 
besides  general  principles.  We  have  found  somebody.  President 
Taft  has  led  the  way.  He  has  pointed  out  to  us  just  the  thing 
we  are  to  do.    Peace  is  not  to  be  established  everywhere  all  at 
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once!  We  must  begin.  And  we  cannot  begin  better  than  with 
the  United  States  leading  the  way,  and  EngUnd  coming  in  next, 
and  France  next  and  when  we  get  these  three  nations  bound 
together,  Japan  will  come  in  next  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
very  soon  after! 

A  little  while  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Maria  L.  Sanford,  for  many  years  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  made  a  very 
able  memorial  address.  In  conclusion^  she  advanced  the  idea, 
that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  should  take  up  this  cty 
of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  not  only  carry  it  forward  them- 
selves but  ask  their  brethren  of  the  South — ^the  Confederate  vet- 
erans— ^to  join  with  them.  The  question  was  put  to  that  meetii^ 
and  every  veteran  voted  for  it!  That  is  the  way  the  people  fed! 
They  are  tired  of  this  miserable  extravagance,  tired  of  the  waste 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  things  that  are 
of  no  earthly  account,  except  to  kill  men;  tired  of  the  waste 
of  money  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  making  life  better  and 
happier  for  the  people;  tired  of  the  Christianity  which  says 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will,  and  then  wastes  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  government  in  providing  the  means  for 
destroying  human  life  and  making  men  miserable  all  over  the 
earth !  Mothers  are  tired  of  it.  Wives,  children,  men — ^laboring 
men  especially — are  tired  of  it.  What  is  wanted, — for  the  men 
in  one  country  are  very  much  like  another,  the  people  of  one 
country  feel  very  much  like  the  people  of  another  country  upon 
this  question, — ^what  is  wanted  is  to  bring  before  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  worid  are 
in  favor  of  arbitration  and  universal  peace.     (Applause.) 

DANGER  IN  OVERENTHUSIASM  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS'^   OF  DR.    HARRY   A.   GARFIELD,   PRESIDENT  OF   WILLIAMS 

COLLEGE 

It  is  hardly  fitting  that  a  novice  still  serving  his  novitiate 
should  express  opinions  and,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  policies 
of  this  society  are  concerned,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  A 
novice  may,  however,  hold,  and  even  express,  opinions  concern- 
ing events  of  public  moment,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  have  very  decided  opinions  concerning  some  of  the  matters 
referred  to  at  this  conference.  For  example,  I  am  entirely  clear 
that  President  Taft  has  contributed,  is  contributing,  greatly  to 
the  good  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  permanency  of  his  oi^-n 
reputation,  in  bringing  forward  the  proposed  arbitration  treat}' 
with  Great  Britain  and  in  advocating  as  he  has  done  so  cour- 
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ageously  and  persistently  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  There 
may  be  expressions  used  in  those  documents  which  could  be 
improved,  but  one  ought  not  to  be  over-sensitive  to  the  letter 
when  the  spirit  is  right  and  when  all  the  world  welcomes  the 
proposal  and  the  parties  are  agreed.  To  indulge  in  supersen- 
sitive criticism  at  such  a  time  may  defeat  that  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  approved. 

But  if  a  novice  may  not  express  opinions  concerning  his 
order,  he  may,  at  any  rate,  have  impressions,  and  I  presume 
I  may  say  a  word  concerning  the  latter.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  remarks  already  offered  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  world  knows  and 
accepts  the  main  contention  of  this  society  and  that  what  is 
now  needed  is  action,  may  be  open  to  misconstruction.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  speaker  intended  to  discourage  further  confer- 
ences on  the  ground  that  they  are  no  longer  needed,  but  his 
remarks  might  be  so  construed.  There  are  reasons  on  the  social 
side  why  such  a  proposal  would  be  unwelcome,  but  it  seems  to 
me, — and  this  is  an  impression  not  an  opinion,  for  I  insist  on 
being  modest, — ^it  seems  to  me  that  this  organization  still  has 
an  immense  work  to  do;  that  it  must  not  rest  content  until 
the  world  understands  the  attitude  of  mind  which  the  nations 
must  cultivate  if  peace  is  to  be  an  assured  fact.  But  I  grow 
too  warm  for  the  mere  statement  of  an  impression!  I  suppose 
it  is  now  familiar  knowledge, — for  it  has  been  substantially  ex- 
pressed more  than  once  during  these  meetings, — ^that,  if  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nations  is  once  established  in  favor  of  peace,  dis- 
armament will  follow,  and  that  disarmament  cannot  come  first. 

This  society  still  has  a  great  work  to  perform  in  shaping 
public  opinion.  The  best  assurance  of  peace  is  the  removd 
of  the  causes  which  lead  to  war,  and  most  of  the  so-called  causes 
in  turn  spring  from  our  attitude  toward  other  people  and  their 
possessions.  I  venture  to  suspect  that  when  all  the  swords  and 
spears  are  beaten  into  instruments  of  peace  there  will  still  be 
those  who  covet  other  people's  ploughs  and  pruning  forks  and 
sometimes  steal  them.  There  will  still  be  work,  if  not  for  a 
peace  society,  at  any  rate  for  a  good  will  society.  This  con- 
ference can  be  both.  It  is  ioiportant  that  our  attitude  of  mind 
shall  be  right  in  this  matter.     (Applause.) 

BROAD  AND  UNITED  PEACE  WORK  NECESSARY 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  E.  D.  WARFIELD 

I  think  that  in  a  movement  like  ours  we  should  avoid  every 
divisive  tendency.  I  particularly  deprecate  the  statement  which 
concluded  the  interesting  and  able  paper  of  Dr.  Scott  to  the 
effect  that  disarmament  can  only  be  a  condition  consequent  and 
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not  a  condition  precedent  We  may  make  trouble  by  sudi  an 
unnecessary  contrast.  Disarmament  need  not  be  either  one  or 
the  other,  but  a  contemporary  and  concurrent  movement  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  unite  every  possible  interest  in  a  widely 
planned  work  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  peace  and  intematiooal 
justice. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  international  arbitration  and  to 
judicial  settlement  of  international  controversies  is  the  belief  on 
the  part  of  some  nations  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  internaticxial  justice.  They  still  wish  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  ages 
in  the  new  terms  of  this  century  that  the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  nations  will  make  war  no  more. 
And  if  we  do  we  must  do  more  than  make  laws  and  set  up 
courts.  We  must  teach  and  preach  industrial  and  economic  prin- 
ciples, social  demands,  and  popular  movements,  which  mean  to 
replace  force  with  justice.  I  have  taken  special  interest  in  this 
question  this  year  because,  despite  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  more  money  has  been  spent  during 
the  last  year  for  the  increase  of  armaments  than  in  any  year 
in  the  last  decade.  We  must,  in  short,  carry  forward  a  broad 
educational  campaign,  not  stopping  to  discuss  what  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  and  what  is  a  condition  subsequent  We  must 
make  the  world  realize  that  a  court  must  be  established  because 
the  nations  must  rid  themselves  of  the  terrible  incubus  of  un- 
necessary armaments.  Then  when  the  court  is  established  every 
one  will  be  prepared  for  the  natural  ccxi  sequence  of  reduction 
of  armaments.  Let  us  work  together,  let  us  keep  our  ideals 
as  a  glorious  constellation,  let  us  realize  that  no  great  historical 
result  flows  from  a  single  cause  but  from  a  complex  of  causes, 
and  that  an  infinite  variety  of  effort  is  necessary  to  produce  any 
great  international  development.     (Applause.) 

AMERICA  MUST  LEAD  IN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  OF  LONDON 

I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  this  gathering  except  from 
the  feeling  of  gratitude.  What  I  wish  to  express  is  chiefly 
this:  that  America  actually  has  led  in  this  present  movement 
and  now  is  leading  us  on  to  the  goal  of  peace.  In  the  address 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  to  which  we  listened  with  so  much  gratification 
and  from  which  we  received  so  much  inspiration,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  that  had  scarcely  been  the  place  which  America 
has  occupied.  I  want  to  assert  that  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned  we  all  feel  that  it  is  America  that  is  leading  us  on! 
(Applause.)  I  can  assure  you  we  have  not  amongst  us  in  our 
country  any  other  feeling  than  that;  we  are  following  you. 
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President  Taft  uttered  twice  over  the  policy  which  is  now  under- 
lying the  expected  treaty;  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
uttered  twice,  and  we  had  got  into  a  fierce  controversy  with 
regard  to  our  naval  expenses,  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  welcomed  the  proposition  which  came  from 
this  country.  That  is  a  fact  which  I  think  you  ought  to  keep 
in  mind,  for  it  indicates  that  the  entire  credit  of  the  success 
which  has  at  present  crowned  the  efforts  of  President  Taft  is 
due  to  the  American  people.  I  want  that  distinctly  to  be  under- 
stood and  for  this  reason :  that  you  have  also  and  by  consequence 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  it  forward!  (Applause.)  You 
are  in  a  position  that  we  cannot  possibly  take!  We  belong  to 
old  Europe;  we  are  in  the  jungle  of  the  politics  of  Europe  as 
a  whole  and  consequently  it  is  not  possible  for  Great  Britain, 
an  ancient  people  as  we  are,  to  take  the  lead  which  you  in 
your  youth — ^you  are  just  passed  perhaps  out  of  your  adolescence 
as  a  great  commonwealth— and  in  your  freedom  can  take.  That 
position  of  freedom  is  one  which  entails  the  greatest  possible 
responsibility!  If  you  were  to  slide  back  at  this  great  crisis  in 
the  world's  life,  you  may  depend  upon  it  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  movement!  (Applause.)  I  am  including  Canada 
in  the  statement  that  America  is  the  strategic  point  for  lifting 
the  world  up  to  a  nobler  position  than  ever  it  has  yet  occupied. 
It  is  here  that  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  within  the  next 
decade,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  done;  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  Ajmerica  stands  fast, — that  you  hold  this  ideal  aloft  and 
do  not  suffer  it  for  a  single  moment  to  be  trailed  in  the  dust! 
(Applause.) 

With  regard  to  one  thing  which  was  said  this  morning,  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  utter  only  a  word.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  fourteen  years  ago  we  were  almost 
within  sight  of  the  goal  and  that  only  by  the  vote  of  three 
senators  were  we  prevented  from  reaching  it!  But  the  world 
has  moved  since  then— even  Old  England  has  moved  since  then 
(laughter) — and  moved  considerably.  We  have  got  the  House 
of  Lords  on  its  knees!  (Laughter.)  That  is  a  position  which 
fills  a  great  many  of  us  with  doxologies  all  tlie  day  and  all  the 
night.  They  have  actually  confessed  that  the  hereditary  right 
to  legislate  is  gone.  And  that  confession  means  a  revolution  in 
British  thinking  and  also  in  British  action.  Within  a  few 
years, — ^within  two  or  three  years, — ^through  the  passing  of  the 
veto  bill,  we  shall  have  a  Home-rule  bill  for  Ireland  carried  into 
law!  And  that  which  was  the  principal  instrument  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  the  judgment  of  the  British  people  generally  I  think, 
in  preventing  the  success  of  the  Pauncefote-OIney  arrangement 
will  be  out  of  the  way!  That  factor  out  of  the  way,  the  path 
IS  dear!  On  to  tiie  goal  we  go— America  standing  true!  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  now  hear  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace.  I 
present  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  my  colleague,  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia 
University. 

ATTACK  WAR  AT  ITS  SOURCE 

REMARKS  OF  GEORGE  W.    KIRCHWEY,  LL.  D. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  heresies  put  before  you 
this  morning  by  Dr.  Scott.  He  bowled  over  some  very  common 
and  much  cherished  illusions,  particularly  that  illusion  which 
seems  to  me  to  underlie  so  much  of  the  peace  thinking,  if  it 
is  peace  thinking  (it  is  certainly  piece-meal  thinking)  of  the 
present  day;  that  is,  that  international  peace,  is  to  be  secured 
m  some  way  or  other  through  the  exercise  of  force.  We  have 
distinguished  publicists  advocating  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national police;  we  have  dreamers  dreaming  of  a  world-federa- 
tion, of  a  peace  league  of  organized  power  which  shall  bring 
peace  by  the  sword,  forgetting  the  words  of  wisdom,  that  they 
that  bring  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  We  have  had 
leagues  of  peace  before,  as  Dr.  Scott  has  reminded  us.  The 
Roman  Empire  stood  at  the  head  of  one  and  established  the 
Roman  peace  throughout  the  world.  Charlemagne  created  an- 
other. Napoleon  created  another  and  there  have  been  other 
efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  peace  by  means  of  force.  They 
have  all  failed  miserably.  The  best  way  to  maintain  peace 
among  men  is  not  to  tie  them  together  too  closely.  I  have  some- 
times been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  way  to 
maintain  peace  between  men  and  women  to  tie  them  together 
irrevocably.  Certainly  it  has  not  been  true  in  international  rela- 
tions that  the  tying  together  of  states  only  half-willing  to  be 
bound  perpetually, — ^and  none  have  ever  been  wholly  willing— 
has  resulted  in  perpetual  peace. 

And  that  line  oi  thought  leads  me  to  the  further  reflection  that, 
being  as  we  are,  a  political  people,  indoctrinated  with  ways  of 
political  thinking,  we  have  acquired  an  inveterate  habit  of  inter- 
preting all  social  life,  all  the  advances  of  humanity,  in  terms 
of  politics,  in  the  political  spirit.  Most  of  us  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  universal  peace  except  under  the  dominion  of  universal 
empire  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  arrangement  between 
nations.  And  yet,  my  friends,  is  it  indeed  true  that  the  peace 
which  has  come  to  prevail,  in  so  far  as  peace  has  come  to  prevail 
in  this  armament-ridden  world,  has  come  about  through  govern- 
ment arrangements  for  the  most  part?  Has  it  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  come  about  rather  through  the  working  of  those  silent 
forces  which  are  rendering  war  more  and  more  improbable  by 
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rendering  it  more  and  more  incredible?  As  humanity  becomes 
rational,  as  people  become  civilized  in  the  tjue  sense  of  the  term, 
war  becomes  less  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  controversies,  just  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  settling  controversies  between 
individuals.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  at  Lake  Mohonk  through  these  Conferences 
and  through  our  State  Department,  efforts  in  which  I  have  only 
too  gladly  cooperated,  for  the  creation  of  goven^mental  institu- 
tions, arbitral  courts,  treaties  of  arbitration  and,  further  on,  the 
high  court  of  arbitral  justice,  which  will  undertake  the  task  of 
settling  controversies  that  have  arisen  between  nations.  But  the 
real  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  say  in  this  arbitration  Conference,  is  not  the  arbitra- 
tion of  international  disputes,  but  the  anticipation  and  preven- 
tion of  such  disputes.  Civilization  grows  not  by  the  repression 
of  evil,  but  by  the  elimination  of  evil.  For  centuries  civilized 
society  has  been  trying  to  stamp  out  crime  by  methods  of  re- 
pression and  the  result  is  an  increasing  quantity  of  crime,  even 
in  the  most  highly  civilized  nations.  Crime  can  be  successfully 
attacked  only  at  its  source,  before  it  has  come  into  being.  In 
the  same  way  war  can  be  effectually  attacked,  it  seems  to  me, 
only  at  its  source,  before  it  comes  into  being,  and  therefore  not 
through  governmental  agencies,  whether  they  act  repressively, 
or  through  the  more  peaceful  ways  of  arbitration.  These  we 
shall  welcome,  as  speedily  as  they  may  come,  but  they,  too,  will 
in  the  fullness  of  time  be  rendered  unnecessary  through  the 
growth  of  those  non-political,  non-governmental,  social  human 
agencies,  represented  here ;  and  it  is  in  order  that  those  peaceful 
influences  of  society  may  have  their  most  perfect  fruit  that  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  two  years 
ago  ventures  to  present  itself  to-day  to  submit  the  report  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
FOR  ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE 

BY   GEORGE   W.    KIRCHWEY,   LL.   D.,   CHAIRMAN 

Those  of  you  who  were  not  present  at  the  last  Conference 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the  Conference  of  1909,  two 
years  ago,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Dutton  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  Dr.  Butler,  then,  happily,  as  now,  presiding,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  creat- 
ing a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace,  with  the  object 
of  uniting  the  peace  forces  of  the  country  so  as  to  secure  more 
effective  co-operation  among  them  and  to  make  the  work  of 
national  education  more  efFective  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
As  a  result  of  various  circumstances,  foremost  among  which 
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stands  Mr.  Carnegie's  beneficence,  it  seemed  desirable  to  post- 
pone immediate  action  until  we  should  see  the  direction  which 
Mr.  Carnegie's  benevolence  should  take,  and  then  ascertain  the 
line  of  activity  which  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  should  lay  out  for  itself.  That  time  has  now  arrived 
We  find  the  Carnegie  Endowment  proposing  to  limit  itself,  as 
indeed  it  seems  to  me  it  should  limit  itself,  to  the  great  work 
of  investigation  and  of  publishing  the  result  of  its  investigation. 
It  is  to  be  a  great  research  institution,  like  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion in  the  City  of  Washington.  The  science  which  it  will  inves- 
tigate is  the  science  of  peace  and  it  will  seek  out  means  of 
preserving  and  making  peace  more  widely  extended  and  of 
causing  it  to  prevail. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference but  one,  which  reported  progress  at  the  last  Lake  Mo- 
honk Conference,  and  was  authorized  to  go  forward  and  create 
a  National  Council,  has,  after  much  consideration  of  the  matter, 
determined  that  rather  than  exercise  the  authority  so  conferred 
upon  a  handful  of  men,  although  that  handful  of  men  consti- 
tuted a  committee  of  this  Conference,  it  would  better  submit  its 
conclusions  to  the  Conference  and  ask  for  the  approval  of  its 
plans  by  the  Conference. 

But  let  me,  before  submitting  the  formal  resolutions  which 
we  shall  ask  you  to  consider  and  adopt,  attempt  to  set  before 
you  the  nature  of  the  task  to  which  we  peace  lovers  of  the 
country  have  set  our  hands.  That  task  is  the  development  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  and  through  the  most  effective  means  that 
can  be  devised,  of  the  process  of  educating  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  doctrines  of  international  peace.  The  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  the  imperative  character  of  this  task  will  appear 
from  a  statement  of  existing  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  some  sixty 
peace  societies,  big  and  little,  several  of  them  national  in  char- 
acter, others  purporting  to  be  national  without  actually  being 
so,  many  of  them,  most  of  them,  local — some  state  societies, 
some  city  societies,  some  societies  general  in  character,  others 
having  specific  aims.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  peace  societies 
proper,  we  have  organizations  meeting  annually,  peace  c»n- 
gresses  meeting  biennially  or  perhaps  less  frequently,  nati<Hial 
peace  congresses,  local  peace  congresses  like  the  New  England 
Congress  held  last  year;  we  have  such  organizations  as  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  we  have  the 
World  Peace  Foundation ;  and  last  but  not  least  we  have  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration, — a  great 
variety  of  agencies  not  to  be  classified  under  the  single  descrip- 
tion of  peace  societies,  but  all  working  in  their  own  way  and 
toward  a  common  end. 
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This  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
vitality  of  the  peace  cause  and  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  service.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
it  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  disorganization,  of  spas- 
modic and  largely  of  wasted  effort.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
for  mobilizing  and  concentrating  these  scattered  energies  as  well 
as  for  drawing  out  and  bringing  into  effective  action  the  latent 
sentiment  for  peace  and  international  good  will  which  is  ready 
to  be  evoked.  Obviously  what  is  needed  is  a  common  direction 
as  well  as  a  common  aim — in  other  words,  organisation.  Now 
the  ways  of  organizing  and  concentrating  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  separate  agencies  having  a  common  aim  are  manifold, 
as  our  lords  of  industry  have  been  teaching  us ;  and  we  may  very 
well  take  a  lesson  from  them  and  find  a  solution  which  shall 
give  us  the  benefits  of  unity  without  sacrificing  the  advantages 
of  diversity. 

It  seems  eminently  desirable  that  all  the  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace  which  have  in  them  the  seed 
of  life — ^both  those  now  existing  and  those  which  may  hereafter 
spring  into  being — shall  continue  to  live  and  thrive,  each  after 
his  kind,  and  that  they  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  retain  their 
independence,  their  initiative,  their  individuality,  no  matter  how 
distinctive  or  even  peculiar  that  may  be,  in  order  that  they  may 
.perform  the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable.  But  it  is 
surely  not  less  desirable  that  their  energies  shall  all  be  part  of 
a  common,  concentrated  national  effort.  In  other  words,  what 
the  peace  movement  in  the  United  States  needs  is  a  "new 
nationalism,"  just  as  the  peace  movement  of  the  world  needs 
a  new  internationalism. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  aim  can  best  be  secured 
through  a  two-fold  organization  of  the  peace  agencies  of  the 
country — ^the  one,  a  real  unification  of  the  numerous  peace 
societies  proper,  through  their  affiliation  in  a  central  agency  with 
supervisory  powers  in  which  they  shall  all  be  represented  and 
which  shall  in  its  turn  represent  them  in  all  matters  calling  for 
united,  general  effort;  the  other,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Council,  in  which  not  only  the  peace  societies  but  those  inde- 
pendent agencies  as  well,  which,  by  reason  of  their  distinctive 
character,  cannot  be  so  tmited  and  brought  under  a  common 
direction  and  control,  shall  be  represented  and  which  shall  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  and  common  center  of  reference  and 
information. 

May  I  say  that,  for  the  central  body  which  shall  sum  up  in 
itself  the  organized  and  expanding  propaganda  work  of  the 
peace  societies  of  the  United  States,  my  personal  choice  is  the 
old,  historic  American  Peace  Society,  which  has  for  nearly  a 
century,  through  doubt  and  darkness,  kept  the  light  burning. 
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But  it  is  with  the  second  aspect  of  the  problem — ^the  institution 
of  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace  whidi  shall 
serve  as  a  general  advisory  board  and  a  conulibn  center  of 
information  for  all  men  of  good  will  (to  whom  is  the  promise 
of  "  Peace  on  Earth  ") — ^that  the  Conference  has  now  to  dcaL 
I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  this  Conference,  to  submit  for  your  approval  the  following 
resolution : 

At  this  point,  Dr.  Kirchwey  submitted  a  resolution  designed 
to  create  a  National  Council  for  Arbitration  and  Peace.  It  was 
moved  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Marburg  and  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  that,  in  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  resolution,  action  be  deferred 
until  the  members  of  the  Conference  could  have  opportunity 
to  examine  it  carefully.  Accordingly  action  was  deferred  until 
the  session  of  Friday  morning.  May  26th,  when  Dr.  Kirchwey 
made  the  following  remarks : 

I  desire  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  resolutbn  offered  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Conference.  The  reason  for  proposing  a 
substitute  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  third  National  Peace 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  held  at  Baltimore  early  this 
month,  took  definite  action  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
some  such  central  body  or  council  as  the  Committee  of  this 
Conference  has  proposed,  by  providing  that  its  executive  com- 
mittee should  be  a  permanent  body  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
peace  congresses  biennially  and  for  the  further  purpose,  if  neces- 
sary, of  maintaining  a  clearing  house  for  the  use  of  the  various 
peace  organizations  of  this  country.  Such  action,  as  was  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Marburg,  was 
intended  to  fill  the  gap  until  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  should 
act,  and  also  to  provide  a  permanent  national  peace  congress  for 
this  country  instead  of  a  sporadic  and  occasional  one.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  our  resolution  are  intended  to 
be  a  recognition  of  the  action  taken  at  Baltimore.  I  move, 
therefore  the  adoption  of  the  following  substitute  resolution: 

The  resolution  as  presented  was  unanimously  adopted  and  will 
be  found  in  full  on  page  12  of  this  report. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  evening. 


Second  Sesaion 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  24,  1911 


The  Chairman:  The  program  for  this  evening  session  is 
international  in  character.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  the 
first  speaker  the  Minister  from  Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  an 
old  and  valued  friend  and  member  of  the  Conference.  His 
Excellency,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE 
PEACE  POLICY  OF  THE  WORLD 

ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCEbLENCY,  SEf^OR  DON  IGNACIO  CALDERON 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  find  myself  once  more  in  this 
Conference,  and  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  very  interesting  and 
instructive  speeches  such  as  we  have  heard  this  morning  ivom 
our  distinguished  chairman  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
met  here  through  the  whole-hearted  hospitality  of  our  beloved 
host,  Mr.  Smiley,  to  discuss  the  means  of  promoting  and  de- 
veloping international  arbitration. 

I  am  afraid  everything  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject  has 
already  been  said  very  well  and  eloquently  here  and  elsewhere; 
therefore,  if  the  remarks  that  I  make  are  lacking  in  originality 
they  will  at  least  be  the  expression  of  my  sincere  convictions 
as  to  the  position  and  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  peace  movement  of  the  world. 

When  we  look  back  into  history  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
there  are  so  many  people  who  seem  to  think  it  foolish  to  pre- 
tend to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  The  Greeks  were  the 
most  idealistic,  artistic  and  civilized  nation  of  the  olden  times, 
and  still  they  kept  warring  constantly  among  themselves  and 
with  their  Asiatic  enemies.  The  Romans  based  their  power 
in  their  military  strength,  and  they  conquered  almost  every 
region  of  the  then  known  world  and  when  that  wonderful  polit- 
ical organization  went  to  pieces,  Europe  was  invaded  by  hords 
of  barbarians  who  plunged  it  into  a  night  of  misery  and  destruc- 
tion. For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  civilization  had  been  for- 
ever banished  from  the  world ;  the  robber  barons  and  the  iron- 
clad knights  set  up  their  moated  castles  everywhere  and  sub- 
mitted to  serfdom  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Force 
and  th^  sword  were  the  only   power   dominating  the  world. 


Through  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity  and  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  people  with  the  kings  against  the  feudal  lords 
in  the  continent,  and  the  people  and  the  lords  against  the  kings 
in  England,  feudality  gave  way  to  the  modem  monarchies.  But 
the  kmgs  thought  themselves  the  representatives  of  God  on 
earth,  had  themselves  anointed,  and  to  satisfy  their  ambition 
and  their  pride  kept  their  countries  in  war,  taking  it  at  times 
as  an  amusement.  The  chronicles  of  those  days  tell  us  the 
king  went  to  war  as  a  hunter  goes  after  game;  even  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people  were  made  an  object  of  bloody 
and  long-continued  wars  that  lasted  for  many  decades. 

It  was  under  those  conditions  that  a  group  of  noble-hearted 
men  started  in  the  Mayflower  for  the  new  world,  guided  by  the 
highest  ideals  and  bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  justice,  peace 
and  freedom  to  the  new  world!  And  out  of  that  grew  the 
greatest  commonwealth  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world !  The 
English  colonies  of  this  part  of  the  continent  grew  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  popular  self-government,  accustomed  to  law  and  order ; 
but  when  the  time  came,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  them  to  assume  amongst  the  powers  of  the 
world  that  independent  position  and  equal  situation  among  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  they  severed  their  allegiance  with  the  mother  country 
and  established  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause.) 
The  advanced  political  principles  of  the  illustrious  patriots  that 
framed  that  admirable  code  of  political  wisdom  called  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  found  its  most  faithful  exponent 
in  the  great  and  spotless  character,  whom  the  poet  called  the 
Cincinnatus  of  the  West,  and  his  grateful  citizens  acclaimed  "  first 
in  peace,  first  in  war  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen/' 

George  Washington,  by  his  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  his  uni- 
form respect  for  right  and  justice,  his  love  of  peace,  and  his 
kind  sympathy  for  mankind,  has  pointed  out  in  a  most  clear 
way  the  future  policy  of  his  country,  not  only  in  its  internal 
affairs  but  in  its  international  relations.  The  advent  of  the 
United  States  into  the  community  of  the  nations  marks  an  era 
of  new  development  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  world. 

Attracted  by  the  freedom  and  equality  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try under  its  democratic  institutions,  millions  of  men  came  here 
seeking  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  find  that  happiness 
after  which  we  all  are  striving.  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon;  the 
German  and  the  Scandinavian;  the  Russian  and  the  Slav;  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile — ^the  men  of  every  nationality  and  creed 
came  here  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  developing  the  wonderful 
and  abundant  resources  of  God's  country.  About  nine  thousand 
million  dollars  represented  last  year  only  in  agricultural  products 
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the  result  of  their  peaceful  work.  Forgetting  their  historic  and 
racial  hatreds  they  became  moulded  here  in  one  glorious  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  international  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was  the  famous  declaration  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
territory  in  the  American  continent  subject  to  conquest  and  that 
the  independence  acquired  by  the  former  Spanish  colonies  was 
to  be  respected,  thus  consecrating  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere 
to  peace  and  democracy. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  were  in  full  accord  with  this 
continental  policy  and  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  South  America, 
was  the  first  to  call  a  Pan  American  congress,  in  Panama  in 
1825,  to  which  the  United  States  was  invited.  Since  that  time 
several  other  international  congresses  have  taken  place  in  South 
America  to  discuss  the  means  of  promoting  their  common  wel- 
fare. When  the  French  invaded  Mexico,  Spain,  following  a 
prearranged  plan,  sent  to  the  Pacific  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of 
reconquering  the  old  colonies ;  the  Republics  of  the  West  Coast 
formed  an  alliance  to  defend  themselves  and  the  Spanish  fleet 
met  with  a  crushing  defeat  before  the  walls  of  Callao  in  Peru 
and  went  back  to  the  Philippines  never  to  return  on  such  an 
errand. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  inventions  with  which  the  American 
ingenuity  has  endowed  the  world,  there  are  some  that  have  done 
more  than  any  other  thing  for  peace,  for  the  enlargingthe  com- 
munity of  interests  and  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
realize  the  solidarity  of  their  destinies.  I  speak  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  and  electricity  to  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. When  peoples  of  the  most  distant  points  came  in  quick 
and  close  contact,  when  distances  almost  disappeared  and  com- 
munication became  instantaneous,  they  wondered  why  there  was 
any  occasion  for  mistrust,  and  why  they  did  not  cultivate  more 
friendly  relations  amongst  each  other.  They  understood  that 
there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  their  not  helping  each  other 
in  the  great  work  of  developing  their  welfare  by  a  common  effort. 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  Hague  Conference.  You  know  it  was  owing  to 
the  United  States  that  the  tribunal  organized  by  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  was  made  active  by  submitting  to  it  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  arbitrated.  Several  other  important  cases  have  since 
been  submitted  to  the  same  tribunal.  It  was  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  that  all  the  republics  of  this  continent 
were  called  to  form  part  of  this  second  Hague  Conference.  The 
most  important  decision  reached  at  that  Conference  was  through 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States  delegation.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  before 
enforcing  any  pecuniary  claims.     Thi?   decision  has  not  only 
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been  a  great  step  towards  peace,  but  has  put  an  end  to  the  most 
shameful  abuses  of  force — ^in  favor  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
who,  in  the  hope  of  being  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  their 
cotmtries,  started  in  most  cases  false  claims  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  e3q>ense  of  weaker  countries,  whose  peace  they  con- 
tributed to  disturb  in  order  to  get  irrational  concessions. 

The  United  States  at  this  moment  is  engaged  in  a  work  of 
international  significance — ^the  Panama  Canal ;  this  is  a  work  of 
peace,  although  there  are  some  who  look  at  it  only  as  a  strat^c 
work,  in  order  to  facilitate  war  movements  against  imaginary 
enemies.  Such  a  sentiment  belittles  not  only  the  high  aims  of  a 
great  country,  but  one  of  the  greatest  financial  efforts  and  feats 
of  engineering  skill  of  the  age.  The  Panama  Canal  that  will 
put  whole  continents  near  each  other  will  be,  when  opened,  the 
great  highway  through  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  will  meet 
together  in  a  great  work  of  peace,  of  commerce  and  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  think  that 
the  movement  for  arbitration  in  which  these  conferences  have 
had  great  part  is  no  more  a  question  but  an  accomplished  fact 
The  problem  now  is  how  to  organize  a  tribunal  so  composed  of 
men  not  only  high  in  moral  character,  impartial  and  well  versed  in 
law,  jurisprudence  and  the  international  rights,  that  their  awards 
will  be  accepted  without  doubt  by  mankind  in  general ;  a  tribunal 
that  will  have  such  moral  power  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  in  this  country.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  the  final 
development  of  arbitration  when  he  called  two  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  cotmtries  of  the  world  to  sign  a  treaty 
absolutely  without  exceptions,  because  justice  has  no  exceptions. 
(Applause.)  The  United  States  is  not  afraid  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  just  and  proper  tribunal,  recogniz- 
ing that  its  power  is  based  in  right  and  not  in  might  The 
great  enthusiasm  with  which  this  proposal  has  been  received 
through  all  the  nations,  is  most  encouraging.  Without  the  moral 
support  of  public  opinion  such  initiative  would  scarcely  be  but 
the  expression  of  a  great  and  noble  heart.  If  the  treaty  for 
absolute  arbitration  is  signed  by  the  United  States,  England  and 
France  it  undoubtedly  will  be  signed  by  other  powers,  and  even 
if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  I  doubt  if  any  nation,  no  matter 
how  strong,  would  dare  to  defy  public  opinion — the  public  opinion 
of  the  world — ^and  go  to  war  before  submitting  their  claims  to 
arbitration. 

Those  few  individuals  who  think  that  the  mission  of  the 
United  States  is  to  go  after  the  lure  of  gold  and  the  call  of 
ambition  are  not  only  too  mean  to  understand  the  high  ideals 
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of  a  democracy  but  are  false  to  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  the  founders  of  this  great  nation.  As  in  the  infinite 
space  millions  of  suns  and  stars  since  the  day  of  creation  revolve 
in  their  respective  spheres  without  clashing,  obeying  the  eternal 
law  of  gravitation, — ^so  the  nations  of  the  world  as  civilization 
grows  and  increases,  are  called  in  their  several  spheres  to  develop 
their  resources  and  help  one  another  in  the  common  work  of 
uplifting  mankind,  making  a  better  and  a  happier  world,  and 
establishing  that  reign  of  peace,  justice  and  charity  which  after 
all  is  the  best  and  most  fitting  preparation  for  a  nobler  and  ever- 
lasting life  after  our  brief  passage  through  this  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  presenting  to  the  Conference  the  next 
speaker,  the  Chair  is  impelled  by  a  desire  to  depart  for  once 
at  least  from  the  conventional  form  of  introduction;  he  has 
come  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  he  has  just 
completed  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles  through  all  parts 
of  the  United  States;  he  has  been  the  representative  of  his 
government  at  the  first  and  second  Conferences  at  the  Hague; 
he  has  voiced  in  more  than  one,  more  than  two,  more  than 
three  European  countries  the  aspirations  and  the  ideals  and  the 
good-will  of  the  modem  France.  I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  the  Conference  a  man  who  speaks  for  his  people 
with  every  known  title.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Department 
Council  of  the  Sarthe,  he  is  a  Senator  of  France,  he  is  Presi- 
dent and  Founder  of  the  Conciliation  Internationale.  I  present 
the  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant.    (Applause.) 

PATRIOTISM  AND  PEACE 

address  of  baron  d'estournelles  de  constant 

I  think  my  friend.  President  Butler,  ought  not  to  have  re- 
minded me  that  I  hold  so  many  French  offices,  because  I  feel 
a  little  ashamed  to  be  so  far  from  my  French  duties!  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  many  people  do  not  know  France;  and  still  worse, 
many  know  France  only  by  our  newspapers.  (Laughter.)  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  show  you  that  French 
people  are  not  so  bad,  as  they  allow  me,  their  Mayor  and  their 
Senator,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  not  only  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
but  to  cross  your  great  and  admirable  continent  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  New 
Orleans;  I  think  it  really  shows  great  progress  and  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  say  at  this  great  gathering.  I  find  it  quite 
natural  that,  instead  of  being  in  my  country,  in  Paris,  sitting 
in  the  salee,  discussing  their  interests,  I  may  be  at  Lake  Mohonk 
discussing  the  interests  of  the  whole  world,  because  my  people 
understand  perfectly  well  that  now  we  are  bound  to  each  other, 
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we  cannot  do  anything  by  ourselves,  but  we  have  to  help  each 
other.  When  they  see  that  I  go  to  America — and  it  is  my  third 
voyage,  I  hope  it  is  not  the  last — when  they  see  that,  they 
understand  perfectly  well  that  I  am  working,  that  I  do  my  best 
for  my  American  friends,  and  that  I  do  my  best  for  my  dear 
country,  France,  too,  because  France  and  America  are  united. 
It  is  not  only  because  I  like  it,  because  I  really  feel  I  want 
to  do  it,  but  I  also  think  it  is  my  duty,  especially  as  a  Frenchman. 

In  this  new  journey  I  have  learned  so  many  things.  I  never 
understood  so  well  how  deeply  attached  the  French  people  and 
the  American  people  have  been  for  such  a  long  time — I  .could 
say  forever!  When  I  crossed  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  1 
was  most  passionately  moved  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
so  many  good  French  people  who  did  not  wait  for  the  dis- 
covery of  steam  or  electricity  in  order  to  come  here  easily. 
but  who  came  to  be  the  pioneers  in  trying  to  help  you  in 
creating  your  fine  country — Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  La 
Salle  and  so  many  others.  But,  after  that,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  this  great  work,  this  creation  of  such  a  great  and 
magnificent  country,  some  other  French  people  afterward  felt 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  create  a  country.  Nothing  is  done 
when  in  this  country  you  have  no  liberty;  and  so  they  came  to 
help  you,  to  shake  hands  with  you,  your  best  men,  with  your 
great  Washington,  our  Lafayette,  our  Rochambeau. 

And  now  I  ask  you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  question  I 
have  asked  often  of  your  younger  generation,  those  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  so  fully  devoted  to  their  duty  and 
to  the  future  of  their  country, — ^is  it  really  enough  that  now  wc 
enjoy  this  fine  legacy  of  our  ancestors  ?  Is  it  enough  to  receive 
this  legacy,  the  creation  of  a  great  country  and  liberty?  No, 
we  have  now  something  else  to  do.  We  have  to  finish  the  work, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  to  keep  united ;  we  have  to  finish  the 
work ;  after  the  creation  of  the  country  and  after  securing  liberty, 
now  we  have  to  found  peace  for  the  generations  to  come,  we  have 
to  do  that!  (Applause.)  We  have  to  do  that  and  that  is  why 
really  I  ought  to  be  back  in  France,  now  that  I  have  finished 
my  tour.  But  I  could  not  help  waiting  a  little  longer  because 
I  wanted  to  be  here;  I  wanted  to  see  this  extraordinary  thing, 
this  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  and  you  will  certainly  allow  me 
to  say  I  wanted  to  see,  too,  the  man,  the  excellent  man,  the 
great  citizen  who  has  done  this  work  (applause),  who  has 
realized  this  conference  and  has  made  it  so  perfect,  so  practical, 
that  we  find  it  almost  quite  natural  to-day  to  be  here,  although 
it  is  really  not  natural. 

It  is  not  natural,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  can  tell  you,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  my  countrymen  of  France,  on  behalf  of  many 
of  my  friends  of  Europe,  who  are  in  so  different  a  situation. 
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We  know  nothing  of  that  kind.  You  arc  really  very  happy  to 
have  dreams  like  this  realized.  But  that  means  that  you  have 
not  only  to  be  thankful,  not  only  to  be  grateful,  but  that  you 
have  a  great  duty,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  but 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  world.  And  you  do  it,  you  do  it,  and 
that  is  why  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  come  and  to  thank  you, 
and  to  thank  you  here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  not  only  Lake  Mohonk 
people,  not  only  Mr.  Smiley,  not  only  my  good  friend,  President 
iiutler,  but  thank  you  all  and  chiefly  the  friends  of  those  dis- 
tant states  whom  I  have  been  so  pleased  and  so  happy  to  find 
here — I  feel  as  though  they  were  old  friends  already.  Although 
I  said  good-by  when  I  left,  for  instance,  California,  I  find  tlwt 
really  to-day  America  itself  is  very  small,  because  I  find  you 
all  again  here.  I  can  tell  you  now  that  this  is  still  another  good 
omen,  that  is,  because  it  proves  that  we  can  succeed  notwith- 
standing all  our  difficulties. 

We  have  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  to  enjoy  the  work  done; 
we  have  to  do  something  more.  I  assure  you  that  when  I  heard 
this  morning  my  excellent  and  eminent  friend,  Mr.  Bryan,  say 
that  the  dream  had  been  accomplished,  O  my  friends,  I  am 
afraid  he  is  too  young!  (Laughter.)  Much  too  young!  If 
he  were  here  I  should  say  much  more,  but  as  he  is  not  here  I 
cannot.  But  he  has  so  many  illusions,  and  he  believes  that  it 
is  the  end.  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  it  is,  and  it 
will  be  with  us,  always,  the  beginning.  We  have  to  do  new 
work,  but  I  think  that  is  why  this  work  is  so  interesting  and 
that  is  why  we  are  so  devoted  and  so  unanimously  devoted  to 
it.  Indeed,  as  was  well  said  this  morning,  we  have  two  very 
distinct  kinds  of  work  to  do:  we  have  a  negative,  destructive 
work  and  we  have  a  constructive  work;  but  we  cannot  part 
them,  we  cannot  separate  them;  we  have  to  follow  them  both. 
It  would  be  too  agreeable  if  we  had  only  constructive  work  to 
do.  For  instance  how  happy  I  feel  when  I  have  only  to  speak 
of  the  work  we  have  accomplished  at  the  Hague.  We  know 
that  this  work  is  not  perfect  and  we  know  that  it  has  yet  to 
be  perfected,  but  still  it  is  a  great  relief;  it  is  really  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  and  to  explain  that  we  have  created  a 
court,  that  we  have  now  started  such  a  fine  education  concerning 
obligatory  arbitration  and  that  the  i)roc:ress  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration is  more  and  more  evident.  We  have  new  proof  of  this 
progress  in  the  splendid  proposition  by  President  Taft  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  France  concerning  obligatory  arbitration.  All  this 
IS  very  fine  and  it  is  very  agreeable  to  explain  about  our  plan, 
because  when  they  say  we  are  dreamers  they  really  do  not 
know  our  work.  We  are  not  dreamers  at  all.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  which  I  called  attention,  during  my  long 
tour  in  this  country  where  I  have  met  a  great  variety  of  people, 
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those  connected  with  universities,  colleges,  churches,  dubs,  all 
kinds  of  people,  was  this:  I  have  said,  it  is  very  well  to  speak 
of  war,  the  preparation  for  a  war  which  nobody  wants,  but 
you  have  to  finish  the  making  of  your  country.  I  have  said  to 
those  young  fellows,  "  You  have  done  a  lot  of  very  fine  things 
but  many,  many  other  things  are  missing;  for  instance,  you 
have  no  roads."  And  when  talking  with  these  young  people  I 
have  asked  them,  "  Do  you  ride  a  bicycle,  or  do  any  of  you 
ride  automobiles  ?  "  They  were  pleased  and  made  reply,  "  Of 
course  we  do ! "  And  then  I  said,  *'  That  is  very  fine !  That 
means  that  you  have  very  fine  bicycles  and  very  fine  automo- 
biles— ^but  you  have  no  roads ! "  Now  that,  of  course,  refers 
to  constructive  work.  We  are  constructors,  and  it  is  because 
we  want  our  countries,  France  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
as  strong  as  possible,  because  we  want  our  countries  to  be  as 
strong  as  possible  in  these  great  economic  wars  of  the  future 
that  we  want  them  to  waste  no  time,  no  money,  no  men  for  the 
preparation  of  useless  war.    All  this  we  have  said. 

But  now  what  we  want  to  follow,  and  what  is  perhaps  most 
necessary,  is  this  destructive  work,  this  negative  work,  which 
I  understand  perfectly  well  that  our  friends  find  disagreeable 
but  which  is  quite  necessary;  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it 
We  have  to  fight  ignorance,  we  have  to  fight  mistakes  and  I 
could  say  sometimes — ^very  often — we  have  to  fight  mischiefs! 
(Laughter.)  All  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  For  instance,  how  could  I  speak  of  building  a  new 
country,  of  preparing  a  fine  education  for  future  generations 
if  I  can  believe  and  if  my  people,  and  if  my  audience  can  believe 
that  war  will  come  to-morrow? 

When  I  landed  in  New  York,  and  that  is  one  instance  of 
many,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  on  solid  ground  once 
more,  after  a  very  rough  passage.  I  was  met  at  once  by  about 
a  dozen  young  newspaper  men  who  were  waiting  for  me;  they 
directly  asked  me  a  very  grave  question.  [By  the  by  this  morn- 
ing my  friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  said  that  the  newspapers  arc 
so  glad  to  give  you  some  exciting  news,  but  let  me  tell  you, 
my  dear  friends,  as  I  have  very  often  told  my  French  friend?, 
that  the  newspapers  would  not  give  you  such  very  exciting  new? 
if  you  did  not  require  it  so  much.  (Laughter.)  When  i 
landed  at  New  York,  these  newspaper  men  said  to  me,  "You 
choose  a  very  bad  moment  to  come  to  America  to  speak  about 
peace!"  And  I  replied,  "Why?"  "Because,"  they  said,  "we 
will  soon  have  war!  "  And  I  said,  "  War?  with  whom?"  And 
they  replied,  "With  Mexico.  This  Mexican  war,  everybody 
knows  that !  "  Of  course  I  could  not  know  that  as  I  was  just 
landing ;  but  I  said  at  once,  "  If  there  is  a  war  " — because  you 
notice  that  in  the  newspaper  they  never  speak  of  a  war,  they 
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speak  of  the  inevitable  war,  those  two  words  are  inseparable — 
I  said,  "  If  there  is  really  inevitable  war  at  the  Mexican  frontier, 
I  think  I  shall  really  have  to  go,  because  I  would  like  to  see 
that  inevitable  war ! "  I  went  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  To 
make  short,  I  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  or  idea  of  war. 
I  found  some  serious  disturbance ;  but  we  say  in  France  ''  when 
we  have  a  neighbor" — I  do  not  know  as  you  know  it  here, 
but  you  are  sure  to  know  it — we  say,  "  we  have  some  difficul- 
ties.*' Well,  it  is  so  for  you  and  it  may  be  so  for  the  other, 
but  what  I  say  is  that  a  difficulty  is  not  a  war!  But  the  news- 
paper men  were  certain.  They  were  extremely  surprised  when 
I  said  that  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  find  a  war  when  it  exists 
only  in  the  newspapers.  "  But,''  they  said  to  me,  "  it  is  because 
you  do  not  know  the  situation  very  well,  because  you  did  not 
look  behind ! "  Well,  of  course,  I  had  not  looked  behind,  and 
so  I  was  obliged  to  inquire,  "What  is  behind?"  And  they 
replied,  "What  is  behind?  It  is  Japan!"  (Laughter.)  Ah, 
well,  you  laugh,  but  then  I  just  stopped  laughing,  because  I 
knew  very  well  that  questioh  much  more  than  they  believed. 
I  must  tell  you  now,  we  are  quite  amongst  friends,  and  I  must 
tell  you  I  have  been  rather  vexed  for  a  long  time  with  this 
so-called  inevitable  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
In  France  and  in  Germany,  in  Great  Britain,  I  am  very  sure 
when  they  ask  Parliament  for  new  military  expenses — ^well,  it 
is  not  so  easy  now  to  have  us  believe  that  war  is  inevitable  in 
Europe,  because  we  are  supposed  to  know  a  little  about  it  and 
so  we  do  not  believe  and  therefore  we  could  not  vote.  But 
what  did  they  find?  That  was  a  little  more  complicated,  but 
much  more  effective,  for  they  said,  "Ah,  it  may  be  that  you 
will  have  no  war  in  Europe" — they  were  a  little  vexed  when 
they  said  that — "  it  may  be  you  will  have  no  war  in  Europe, 
but  we  are  sure  to  have  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  any  man 
who  knows  about  politics  ought  to  know  that  we  shall  have 
war,  inevitable  war,  between  the  United  States  and  Japan !  And 
the  consequence  is  if  you  are  a  good  patriot  you  will  have  to 
vote  the  necessary  billions  for  building  the  necessary  Dread- 
noughts and  all  the  expenses  which  shall  be  necessary  for  a 
great  nation  which  has  to  be  ready  for  the  inevitable  war — ^which 
will  become  a  general  conflagration." 

Now  in  regard  to  this  inevitable  war,  when  I  reached  the 
Mexican  frontier,  they  said,  the  war  was  not  there  but  was 
coining  from  Japan!  And  I  said  that  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do,  as  I  had  not  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  only,  but  for  looking  and  listening  as  well,  so  I  said, 
"  I  shall  go  to  the  states  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in- 
formed and  which  ought  to  be  anxious  about  these  attacks  from 
Japan/'    And  so  I  went  through  Arizona  to  California,  where 
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I  remained  about  a  week  and  addressed  many  meetings.  Of 
course  I  had  introductions  to  the  best  people  of  the  state.  Now 
it  was  really  a  case  of  conscience;  I  wanted  to  understand  about 
the  situation,  not  only  for  you,  but  for  our  country  when  I 
returned.  Therefore,  I  said  to  my  friends,  "  Now,  would  you 
tell  me,  please,  about  this  war,  this  inevitable  war  ?  "  And  they 
replied,  "Which  war?"  And  they  even  did  not  like  it  ven- 
well,  you  know.  But  I  explained  to  them  and  they  took  me 
to  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  a  little  more  anxious 
than  the  others.  Now  I  speak  to  you,  not  only  as  a  friend, 
but  as  a  brother,  who  fights  with  you  and  who  would  not  like  you 
to  be  deceived,  I  tell  you  that  throughout  this  long  campaign, 
which  has  lasted  nearly  three  months  now,  during  which  time 
I  have  been  addressing  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  ever>'- 
where  from  New  Orleans  to  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
Utah,  Colorado  and  all  the  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  coming 
back  East,  everywhere;  I  saw  many  friends  of  mine  and  they 
are  the  witnesses  of  my  efforts  to  find  out  in  regard  to  this 
inevitable  war ;  I  said,  "  Can  I  find  one  man,  one  human  being, 
who  can  speak  to  me  of  this  so-called  inevitable  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan?"  I  can  tell  you  that  I  could 
find  nobody — ^nobody.  But  of  course  you  understand  that  I 
insisted  on  that  question  and  I  asked  in  all  my  lectures,  every- 
body knew  that  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  about  this  inevitable 
war;  I  was  not  vague;  and  my  remarks  were  published  in  the 
newspapers.  I  spoke  at  length  about  the  question ;  I  said,  now 
I  should  like  to  discuss  this  question,  and  I  shall  ask  it  from 
my  point  of  view,  diplomatically.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  now 
where  Japan,  for  instance,  would  find  the  necessary  money  for 
such  a  campaign,  because  that  is  the  first  question ;  but  the  pes- 
simists, the  alarmists  do  not  even  speak  of  that  detail — the 
question  of  money — that  is  nothing  for  them,  of  course.  But 
I  said  that  supposing  the  United  States  would  attack  Japan 
and  supposing  they  would  have  a  complete  victory  on  land  and 
on  sea;  it  would  change  nothing;  Japan  would  remain  as  in- 
accessible as  ever  and  still  Japan  would  be  perhaps  stronger 
than  ever,  even  if  defeated,  because  the  Japanese  would  have 
a  kind  of  moral  solidarity  with  all  the  other  people  of  Asia 
if  they  were  attacked.  So  it  is  nearly  useless  to  speak  of  Japan 
being  entered  by  the  United  States."  And  what  did  they  say* 
what  did  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  know  say?  When 
they  speak  of  it,  or  write  of  it  in  France  or  here  in  the  yeltow 
journals,  they  say  that  you  do  not  know  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, that  the  Japanese  are  awfully  clever  and  that  they  are 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  when  the  United  States  will  be  in 
a  very  difficult  situation ;  that  they  have  here  eveiywherc,  though 
chiefly  in  the  West  and  Middle  West,  a  lot  of  spies ;  these  news- 
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paper  men  told  me  that  I  would  find  them  everywhere;  they 
told  me  I  would  find  them  in  the  universities,  in  the  homes 
of  the  presidents  and  with  the  students,  that  I  would  find  them 
everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  the  lift.  Indeed  I  must  say  that 
I  found  young  Japanese  everywhere,  even  in  the  lift  and  chiefly 
in  the  lift.  And  they  said,  *'  It  is  easy  to  recognize  these  Japan- 
ese, they  are  spies,  when  they  hear  something  interesting  that 
you  say,  what  interesting  secret  you  may  say  in  the  lift,  when 
they  hear  that  great  secret,  they  at  once  take  out  their  little 
book  and  they  write  the  word,  or  they  write  something! "  And 
indeed  when  I  went  there  I  found  these  young  boys  and  I  found 
chiefly  young  American  men  and  they  gave  me  at  once  the 
explanation.  They  were  quite  shocked  to  hear  it  because  they 
were  very  good  comrades  and  they  liked  their  Japanese  com- 
rades and  did  not  like  them  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  They 
said,  "  How  can  they  say  that  ?  Those  poor  fellows  often  have 
no  money;  when  they  come  here  they  are  anxious  to  learn  the 
language;  for  instance,  they  hear  an  English  word  that  they 
do  not  know  or  something  that  they  have  to  learn  and  of  course 
they  have  to  write  it  down.  And  so  these  Japanese  who  are 
taken  for  spies  are  only  anxious  to  learn.  That  is  really  too 
bad."  Why  do  they  come  here?  That  is  a  question  I  have 
been  asked  even  in  the  Senate  in  France.  Why  do  these  people 
come  here,  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  Chinese?  Because  the 
European  governments  are  asking  them  to  come.  We  have 
asked  them  to  come,  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  I 
can  tell  you  a  very  good  instance  which  you  could  certainly  know 
as  well  as  I  as  several  amongst  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  come  and  see  me  in  my  country.  We  have  in  my  own  coun- 
try,— ^the  country  I  am  representing  in  the  Senate, — a  very  cele- 
brated military  school,  The  Pzytanee,  and  in  that  military  school 
there  are  forty  young  Chinese  students  who  have  been  sent  by 
the  Chinese  government.  Who  asked  for  them?  It  was  not 
at  all  the  Chinese  government;  the  Chinese  government  did  not 
know  we  had  that  school.  It  was  the  French  government  who 
asked  them.  And  then  when  these  Chinese  or  Japanese  go  to 
America  to  visit  the  country,  and  visit  it  to  try  and  understand 
it,  try  to  learn  whatever  the  people  may  say,  can  we  believe 
they  are  spies?  Indeed,  nobody  believes  it  except  these  yellow 
papers.  What  do  they  say?  They  say,  whether  they  are  spies 
or  not,  when  the  Japanese  government  will  find  that  we  have 
a  difficulty,  then  it  will  seize  the  Philippines,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  all  the  Pacific  ocean — which  seems  so  easy  to  those 
newspapers!  And  so  I  said  to  my  audiences,  that  the  Japanese 
people,  as  they  are  so  very  clever,  will  not  stop  there!  Cer- 
tainly they  will  take  a  few  towns!  Would  it  not  be  very  fine 
to  have  something:  like  a  Japanese  Gibraltar  taken  from  your 
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shores!  (Laughter.)  And  then,  what  about  Panamat?  And 
the  people  all  laughed  at  this.  Why?  Because  they  perfectly 
understood  what  I  meant.  I  said,  "  Will  you  kindly  only  take 
a  map?''  For  if  you  take  a  map,  you  will  see  at  once  that 
supposing  the  Japanese  governments  are  as  blind  as  possible, 
supposing  the  Japanese  people  are  quite  losing  their  minds  in 
that  they  exj^ct  to  follow  such  an  imperialistic  policy — but  who 
can  say  they  can  dream  of  seizing  the  Philippines  and  attacking 
the  United  States  and  not  at  the  same  moment,  even  if  they 
have  a  thousand  treaties,  at  the  same  moment  threatening  Great 
Britain,  the  British  possessions,  from  Singapore  to  Shanghai,  it 
would  be  threatening  the  French  possessions  from  Saigon  to 
Hanoi,  the  Dutch,  the  German  possessions,  the  Russian  and 
Siberia ;  and  then,  as  you  know  perfectly  well,  there  is  the  yellow 
peril  which  economically  is  something  we  can  speak  of;  but 
as  you  know  this  yellow  peril  is  perhaps  much  more  serious 
in  Australia  than  in  California.  So  that  if  you  speak  of  this 
new  policy  in  connection  with  Japan,  you  have  to  admit  if 
they  start  fighting  against  the  United  States,  they  will  have  to 
follow  that  policy  and  finish  by  fighting  Australia ;  that  is  to  say 
all  the  world.  I  have  really  to  ask  who  can  suppose,  who  can 
imagine  that  a  nation,  that  a  government  can  be  blind  and  stupid 
enough  to  start  this  kind  of  Napoleonic  blockade.  All  these  are 
ideas  belonging  to  the  past  and  impossible  to  speak  of  seriously. 
We  quite  understand  that  this  reference  to  Japan's  having  the 
empire  of  the  sea  is  nothing  more  than  false  conception,  for  the 
"  empire  of  the  sea "  by  any  nation  does  not  now  exist  and 
never  will.  The  sea  will  belong  and  bcilongs  to  all  nations  just 
as  the  sky  belongs  to  all  nations.  That  is  what  we  understand, 
all  nations  so  understand  it. 

To  come  back  to  what  I  said  at  first,  all  this  we  can  under- 
stand and  are  sure  of  it  when  we  have  time  to  think  of  it; 
but  we  may  be  deceived,  we  may  be  surprised,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  necessary  that  your  education  as  well  as  ours  is  laid  on  a 
deep  foundation.  It  is  necessary  that  we  fight  more  and  more 
ignorance ;  these  young  people  wh(Mn  I  have  seen,  they  are  all 
devoted  to  arbitration,  they  are  all  ready  to  support  the  polia 
of  President  Taft — ^but  they  may  all  be  deceived  if  they  have 
not  received  this  education  which  we  are  now  preparing  for 
them.  And  that  is  why.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  is  why  Mr. 
Smiley,  that  is  why  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  doing  really  a  good 
and  great  work.  (Applause.)  That  is  why  I  want  to  encourage 
)rou  all,  my  friends,  because  I  want  you  to  stick  to  that  work. 
As  you  have  said,  you  have  no  right  to  go  back;  it  would  be 
a  misfortune  for  all  the  world,  it  would  be  a  catastrophe.  You 
have  done  this  when  you  sent  the  first  case  to  the  Hague  Court 
which  nobody  would  recognize ;  you  have  done  it  when  Mr.  Car- 
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negie  gave  the  Hague  Court  its  palace  which  nobody  would  pay 
for;  you  have  done  it  when  you  asked  for  the  second  Hague 
Conference,  and  you  are  doing  it  now  just  the  same  when  you 
are  speaking  of  an  obligatory  arbitration.  You  are  now  leading 
that  way,  you  cannot  stop.  There  is  no  Mexican  question  and 
no  Japanese  question;  they  are  simply  dreams  or  lies,  but 
these  lies  we  have  to  fight  against.  That  is  why  I  know  that 
you  are  here,  not  only  a  splendid  gathering,  but  representatives 
of  so  many  towns  and  so  many  states,  that  I  am  sure  this  work 
will  be  done  because  now  you  would  not  be  so  numerous,  you 
would  not  be  so  attentive,  you  would  not  be  so  devoted  if  you 
had  not  all  this  feeling  that  you  have  a  great  duty  to  fulfill,  not 
only  a  duty  to  your  own  country  but  a  duty  to  all  humanity. 
(Applause.  ) 

The  Chairman:  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  next 
speaker  the  assistant  director  of  that  great  international  insti- 
tution The  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington,  a  Venezuelan  by 
birth  and  one  who  has  held  many  appointments  under  his  native 
government,  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes. 

PAN  AMERICA  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS   OF  DR.    FRANCISCO    J.   YANES 

In  response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Smiley,  I  have 
come  here  representing  the  Pan  American  Union,  an  institution 
that  stands  for  peace,  good  will,  friendship  and  better  under- 
standing among  its  twenty-one  constituent  republics,  twenty  of 
which  are  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  accepted  sense  expressing  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  in  America. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  was  created  by  the  farsighted- 
ness of  the  states  that  attended  the  First  Pan  American  Con- 
ference which  met  in  Washington  about  twenty  years  ago,  at 
the  invitation  of  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

The  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  because  of  its  very 
character  as  an  official  international  institution,  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  loftiest  efforts  made  by  man  to  better  the  condition 
of  mankind.  It  represents  the  crystalization  of  a  noble  ideal, 
well  worthy  the  co-operation  of  such  men  as  President  Taft,  the 
man  of  peace;  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  our  Chairman,  the 
advocate  of  arbitration:  Elihu  Root,  the  missionary  of  Pan 
Americanism;  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  benefactor  of  humanity, 
and  the  entire  Latin-American  Diplomatic  Corps,  accredited  to 
Washington,  members  of  our  Governing  Board,  one  of  whom, 
the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  a  scholar  of  rare  discernment  and 
breadth  of  mind,  is  here  with  us,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Director 
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General  John  Barrett,  the  standard  bearer  in  the  great  Pan- 
American  movement,  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  a  Pan  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  common  consent-     (Applause.) 

The  subject  of  arbitration  in  Latin  America,  upon  which  I 
have  been  invited  to  address  you,  has  been  discussed  at  these 
conferences  at  various  times  by  scholars  and  diplomats,  well 
qualified  by  their  learning  and  experience  to  enlighten  the  world 
on  this  important  topic.  This  very  morning  Mr.  Smiley  in  his 
opening  address  made  a  review  of  our  efforts  in  Latin  America 
for  the  progress  of  arbitration. 

Pan  Americanism  and  arbitration  go  hand  in  hand.  Ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Latin-American  countries  as  free,  sov- 
ereign states,  arbitration  has  been  urged  and  adopted  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  international  disputes.  Simon  Bolivar,  a  Ven- 
ezuelan, called  the  Washington  of  South  America,  as  far  sighted 
and  keen  a  statesman  as  he  was  a  military  genius,  was  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  holding  the  first  congress  of  nations 
of  America,  in  Panama  in  1826,  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
measures,  of  adopting  arbitration  as  a  principle  of  American 
international  policy.  The  Latin-American  countries  attending  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  that  is,  Colombia,  Central  America,  Mexico 
and  Peru,  signed  a  treaty  of  union  providing  among  other  things 
the  amicable  compromise  between  themselves  of  differences  then 
existing  or  which  might  arise  in  the  future. 

ArbitraticMi,  as  can  be  seen,  is  not  new  with  us  Latin-Amer- 
icans, who  have  as  the  foundation  of  our  social  structure  the 
civil  law  of  Rome,  which  provides  for  arbitration  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  and  usual  means  of  settling  differences  between  man 
and  man.  I  am  aware  that  the  courts  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  take  cognizance  of  and  enforce  arbitral  awards 
in  matters  of  dispute  between  private  citizens,  but  I  understand 
that  this  method  of  settling  disputes  has  never  been  current  under 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  is  more  or  less  of  an  exotic, 
grafted  from  the  civil  law.  Not  so  with  us  Latin-Americans, 
as  this  is  an  ordinary  process,  well  recognized  and  much  used, 
so  that  from  our  familiarity  with  the  idea,  its  extension  to  the 
larger  sphere  of  disputes  between  nations  was  a  natural  and 
logical  outcome. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  war  for  independence,  about  100 
years  ago,  there  are  many  instances  of  national  differences  set- 
tled by  methods  which  were  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  arbi- 
tration. In  direct  negotiation  it  has  happened  on  several  occa- 
sions that  particular  facts  have  been  submitted  to  learned  societies 
or  individuals  for  arbitration,  and  upon  such  findings  a  basis 
has  been  established  in  many  cases  for  amicable  settlements  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  ended  in  serious  difficulties.  In  more 
recent  years,  arbitration  and  direct  negotiation  partaking  often 
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of  the  nature  of  arbitral  commissions,  have  been  resorted  to  in 
the  Latin-American  countries,  I  venture  to  say,  more  frequently 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  the  results 
of  this  arbitration  have  been  more  weighty  many  times  over 
than  arbitration  elsewhere  resorted  to. 

Let  us  take  one  subject  alone,  the  subject  of  boundary  dis- 
putes— ^the  worship  of  the  old  Latin  god  Terminus.  Let  us 
briefly  compare  Europe  and  the  Latin-American  countries  in  this 
connection.  The  map  of  Europe  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  say  60  years  ago,  is  not  the  map  of  Europe 
to-day.  If  we  except  the  Iberian  and  the  Sc^dinavian  Penin- 
sulas and  the  British  Islands,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
central,  western,  southern  or  southeastern  Europe  which  is  to- 
day recognizable.  The  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  States 
of  the  Church,  the  Italian  Duchies,  and  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  northern  Italy,  have  been  wiped  out,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  has  developed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Austria, 
the  heir  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
pushed  out  of  Germany,  and,  joined  with  Hungary,  has  spread 
to  the  south  and  east.  France  no  longer  extends  to  the  Rhine. 
Nearly  one-half  of  Denmark,  the  duchies,  is  now  under  the 
German  flag.  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  have  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Crescent.  Servia  has  changed  her  boundaries. 
And,  greatest  of  all,  Prussia,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon 
Duchies,  Bertenberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  the  dozens  of  small 
states  occupying  all  the  north  center  of  Europe,  have  joined 
together  to  make  the  great  German  Empire. 

Europe  has  been  remade;  but  these  great  changes  were  not 
the  result  of  negotiations,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  It 
was  war,  bloody  and  costly  war,  which  remodelled  and  remade 
Europe.  The  Crimean  War,  the  Italian  wars,  the  Hungarian 
War,  the  Danish  War,  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  were  all  fought 
for  territory,  to  settle  boundaries.  The  Franco-Prussian  War, 
although  it  had  not  on  its  face  this  purpose,  yet  resulted  in  a 
large  accession  of  territory  ceded  by  France  to  Germany. 

Look  at  the  Latin-American  countries,  on  the  other  hand. 
Compare  the  map  of  the  same  period,  sixty  years  ago,  with  the 
map  of  to-day.  The  picture  made  by  the  one  is  almost  identical 
with  the  picture  made  by  the  other.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  the  changes  in  the  map  of  the  Latin-American  countries  are 
due  to  the  increased  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  Latin-American  countries,  like  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  were  first  settled  along  the  sea-coast.  The 
great  interior  was  more  or  less  unknown,  and  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  territorial  divisions  were  more  or  less  shifting  and 
indeterminate.  Final  settlement  of  frontiers  were  not  really 
changes,  but  more  or  less  accurate  locations  of  what  before  was 
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undetermined.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  dispute  for 
territory  between  the  Portuguese  Empire  of  Brazil  and  the 
Spanish  Argentine  Republic,  out  of  which  dispute  grew  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  there  has  been  in  Latin  America  no  war 
for  territory.  The  only  two  great  wars  of  South  America  have 
been  the  Paraguayan  War  and  the  Peru-Bolivia-Chilean  War. 
The  first  was  not  fought  for  territory,  nor  can  it  be  justly  claimed 
that  the  second  was,  though  the  result  of  the  war,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  was  that  Chile  acquired  territorial 
accessions  in  the  nature  of  an  indemnity. 

The  Republics  of  Latin  America  are  the  old  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  French  vice-royalties,  audiencias  and  provinces,  as  far 
as  they  were  determined.  Not  one  of  them  claims  one  foot  of 
territory  except  as  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  divisions,  necessarily  more  or  less  undetermined.  But 
let  us  see  what  arbitration  and  direct  negotiations,  in  most  cases 
amounting  to  arbitration,  have  done  to  settle  these  boundaries. 

Mexico  has  settled  all  its  boundaries  by  arbitration.  So,  for 
the  most  part,  have  the  Central  American  republics,  the  dis- 
pute between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  being  in  the  nature  of 
exact  determination  of  the  meaning  of  an  arbitral  award.  The 
boundaries  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  have  been  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  what  differences  remain  will  soon  be  disposed 
of  by  direct  negotiations.  The  boundaries  of  Colombia  with 
Peru,  Brazil  and  Ecuador  have  either  been  settled  by  arbitration 
or  are  in  process  of  settlement.  All  of  the  boundaries  of  Brazil 
except  as  mentioned,  and  including  those  with  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas,  have  been  amicably 
settled.  Bolivia,  the  country  next  to  Brazil  inheriting  the  great- 
est boundary  difficulties,  has  settled  every  one  of  them.  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  have  come  to  an  agreement  involving  very  diffi- 
cult principles  of  law.  There  are  to-day  two  important  boundary 
disputes  in  process  of  discussion, — ^that  of  Ecuador  and  Peru 
and  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Hayti.  Both  questions. 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  submitted  to  arbitration  following  the 
example  of  the  other  Latin-American  sisters  and  neighbors. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  situation  so  abounding 
in  danger  and  so  liable  to  lead  to  war  as  the  Latin-American 
boundary  situation  of  lOO  years  ago.  Almost  every  boundary 
was  then  undetermined  for  natural  and  historical  causes,  but  yet, 
quietly  and  peacefully,  without  war,  without  bloodshed,  these 
boundaries  have  for  the  most  part  been  settled  amicably,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  progress,  not  under  the  reign  of  Tcnii- 
inus,  but  of  the  Christ  of  Peace  that  crowns  the  Andes. 

The  number  of  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  by  formal  agree- 
ment to  which  American  nations  were  parties,  from  177  \  to  1910, 
amounts  to  180,  according  to  John  Barrett,  in  his  work  "The 
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Pan  American  Union,  Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce"  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  191 1 ).  The  same  authority  gives  also  a  list  of 
36  treaties  applying  exclusively  to  boundary  or  territorial  claims, 
entered  into  by  the  Pan  American  countries  from  1857  to  1910. 
The  number  of  treaties  containing  arbitration  clauses,  to  which 
the  American  Republics  have  been  parties,  is  140,  and  the  list 
of  general  arbitration  treaties  concluded  by  our  countries  since 
the  first  Hague  Conference,  numbers  40.  Where  in  all  the 
world  can  the  same  be  said?  Have  we  not  a  right,  then,  to  claim 
that  we  of  Latin  America  are  the  leaders,  the  pioneers,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  this  doctrine  of  arbitration,  which  seems 
to  most  of  the  world  a  new,  strange  and  untried  doctrine?  To 
us  it  is  old,  well-tried,  well-known,  well-loved,  and  inground 
in  our  legal,  our  social,  our  educational  institutions,  and  in  fact 
is  a  part  of  our  very  nature. 

Could  there  be  found  a  better,  a  nobler  example  of  allegiance 
to  a  principle  than  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Christ  on  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile,  as  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love,  as  an  eternal 
monument  to  arbitration?  There  at  Uspallata,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  12,000  feet,  there  stands  with  arms  outstretched,  peace  in 
his  noble  features,  the  Lover  of  Mankind,  Christ  the  Redeemer, 
cast  in  bronze  from  the  cann6ns  of  two  sister  republics  which 
averted  war  over  a  territorial  dispute  by  recourse  to  arbitration. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  characteristic  of  the  scope  of  this  Con- 
ference that  we  arc  now  to  let  bur  interest  run  from  problems 
of  Latin-America  to  the  viewpoint  of  people  who  dwell  on  the 
ancient  plains  of  Iran.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the 
next  speaker  Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Persian  Legation  in  Washington. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  MIRZA  ALI  KULI  KHAN 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  I  stand  here  before 
this  distinguished  gathering  to  contribute  a  word  to  the  great 
message  of  peace  and  human  unity  which  is  the  main  gospel 
of  the  present  century.  To  my  mind,  such  gatherings  and  serious 
efforts  put  forth  through  them,  constitute  the  noblest  construc- 
tive feature  of  modem  civilization. 

The  aim  of  the  peace  advocates  of  the  present  age  is  so  lofty 
and  all-embracing  in  its  scope,  that  it  is  beyond  the  ken  and 
view  of  the  professional  utilitarian  and  the  so-called  "  practical " 
man  of  affairs  to  comprehend  it.  He,  in  his  self-centered  atti- 
tude and  one-sided  utilitarianism  sees  no  use  for  what  seems 
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to  him  an  intangible  dream  with  no  possibility  of  realization  in 
the  immediate  present  It  is  in  the  rank  and  file  of  such  indi- 
viduals that  the  universal  peace  movement  finds  its  chief  op- 
ponent. This  proves  that  the  mom  of  peace  which  has  dawned 
in  this  present  age  is  not  yet  wholly  free  from  the  dusk  of 
pessimism  and  selfishness  which  darkened  the  bygone  ages  and 
withheld  man  from  that  noble  destination.  I  am,  however,  de- 
termined in  the  belief  that  the  fiend  of  darkness  is  enchained 
once  for  all,  and  that  the  angel  of  light  is  shedding  his  rays  of 
beneficence  upon  the  world  of  humanity. 

While  in  the  past  ages,  the  idea  of  universal  peace  found 
shelter  only  in  the  breast  of  the  philosopher,  sage  or  mystic, 
to-day  it  has  enrolled  some  of  the  foremost  statesmen,  and 
world-builders  in  its  ranks.  The  view  of  the  world  is  so  ex- 
panded and  enlarged  that  they  do  not  consider  a  philosophical 
truth  as  the  foe  to  a  practical  fact.  The  wise  man  of  to-day 
does  not  associate  the  idea  of  world  peace  with  a  beautiful 
but  empty  dream.  He  does  not  deal  with  a  millenium  too  good 
to  come.  He  sees  the  peace  of  the  world  as  a  day  already 
dawned  and  on  its  way  toward  the  zenith  of  full  realization. 
He  finds  the  millenium  already  here,  whose  full  unfoldment 
depends  upon  the  combined  activities  of  men  of  intelligence  and 
foresight. 

There  is  already  enough  evidence  in  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  peace  movement  to  justify  our  hope  in  the  final 
triumph  of  universal  peace.  The  critic  who  calls  us  mere  dream- 
ers is  as  completely  devoid  of  foresight  as  the  man  who  should 
ridicule  the  idea  of  an  acorn  being  capable  of  ever  becoming  the 
century-old  oak.  Such  critics  ignore  the  ideal  and  demand  an 
immediate  reality,  forgetting  the  fact  that  any  reality  of  a 
permanent  value  originated  from  some  ideal  of  the  past  and 
needed  a  slow  process  for  its  development.  Such  "practical 
men  "  are  prisoners  in  the  cell  of  their  own  imagination.  The 
lovers  of  peace  should  pass  them  with  indifference  or  treat  them 
with  patience.  They  should  remind  them  of  the  fact  that,  whik 
for  6,000  years  all  human  civilization  and  organization  of  human 
activities  were  built  upon  the  foundation  of  might,  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  to  substitute  the  foundation  of  right  and 
justice  in  the  regulation  of  human  affairs.  The  greatest  fact 
we  claim  for  the  present  age — which  should  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  logician — is  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are  in  favor 
of  peace  and  assist  every  step  in  its  promulgation. 

The  view  expressed  by  the  Persian  poet,  Sadi  of  Shiraz.  in 
the  very  din  of  the  battles  of  the  second  century  of  the  Crusades, 
that  "men  are  parts  and  parcels  forming  the  same  body/'  is 
to-day  the  view  of  all  enlightened  men,  and  commerce  and 
political  economy  have  proven  in  a  thousand  ways  that  the 
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higher  prosperity  of  humanity  depends  upon  the  higher  pros- 
perity of  every  individual  and  nation. 

To  further  explain  my  view,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
similarity  between  an  individual  man  and  the  humanity  at  large, 
and  to  the  identity  of  needs  and  influences  governing  both.  Man, 
at  his  birth  and  childhood  shares  with  the  animal  in  being  guided 
by  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  He  is  solely  concerned 
with  self-interest,  and  sees  the  happiness  of  self  in  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  others.  This  selfishness  is,  however,  gradually  tempered 
and  more  or  less  eliminated  through  education  and  experience. 
With  the  approach  of  maturity  and  manhood  his  ambition  is 
transformed  into  one  which  is  not  only  concerned  with  his  own 
happiness,  but  with  that  of  his  neighbor  and  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  Here  is  where  he  is  bom  into  the  citizen 
who  finds  his  own  welfare  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  illustration  to  the  larger  man — ^that  is, 
humanity: — In  the  beginnings  of  history,  we  find  humanity  in 
the  state  of  childhood.  Every  section,  therefore,  is  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  other,  and  in  that  struggle  for  existence  is  seen 
the  survival  of  the  strongest.  The  welfare  of  one  community 
depended  upon  its  separation  from  the  other,  and  its  chief  happi- 
ness could  only  be  realized  in  its  exclusion  of  the  rest.  When 
a  Moses  appeared  to  deliver  an  Israel  from  the  Pharaonic 
tyranny  and  to  establish  it  in  the  land  of  promise,  the  means 
used  to  that  end  were  solely  adapted  to  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  with  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  surrounding  stub- 
born nations.  This  was  no  one's  fault;  it  was  the  humor  of 
the  times  which  made  it  necessary.  To  save  the  community 
from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  the  least  contact  with  the  neigh- 
boring idolatrous  world  was  to  be  discouraged  and  forbidden. 
This  tendency  was  not,  however,  coafined  to  the  Jewish  race 
and  its  leader.  The  Gentile  world  of  Antiquity  showed  this 
tendency  with  even  more  severity.  This  sense  of  exclusiveness 
was  also  so  pronounced  in  the  Hellenic  people  that  even  the 
universal  character  of  Grecian  culture  could  not  conceal  it. 
There  were,  however,  some  men  in  those  days  who  saw  in  the 
various  nations  the  capability  of  joining  forces  and  producing 
eventually  a  whole  body  called  "united  humanity."  Inspired 
by  this  spirit,  they  prophesied  peace  and  harmony  and  taught 
of  the  coming  of  a  millennium. 

With  the  lapse  of  ages  and  centuries,  humanity  advanced 
higher  in  its  march  through  various  stages  of  growth  until  at 
last  it  arrived  upon  the  threshold  of  maturity.  Little  kingdoms 
united  into  the  empire,  and  the  empire  of  old  became  converted 
into  one  whose  component  parts  were  bound  together,  not 
through  the  iron  will  of  one  despot,  but  through  the  tie  of  com- 
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mon  political  and  economic  interests.  This  spirit  of  unionism 
which  is  now  in  its  infancy  will  eventually  assume  a  broader 
aspect  and  develop  the  principle  of  universal  justice  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  peace  of  nations.  That  this  era  has  at 
last  dawned,  and  that  the  age  of  reason  has  supplanted  the  age 
of  sheer  force  is  seen  in  the  combined  eifort  of  the  great  men 
of  all  enlightened  races  in  their  advocacy  of  courts  of  arbitral 
justice  for  the  application  of  a  uniform  code  of  intemadcnal 
laws. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  nation  that  it  is  foremost 
in  the  race  for  securing  international  comity,  and  that  it  has 
shown  practical  results  in  its  effort  to  awaken  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  mankind.  The  very  Constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  among  the  best  examples  to  be 
followed  by  those  who  dream  of  a  federation  of  the  world ;  while 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  judicial  body 
to  stand  as  model  for  the  creation  of  a  world  court  of  arbitral 
justice. 

Another  American  example  in  proving  to  the  world  that  nations 
are  capable  of  being  brought  into  closer  contact  for  the  pro- 
motion of  certain  uniform  plans,  is  the  creation  of  the  Pan 
American  Bureau  at  Washington.  This  stroke  of  American 
statesmanship  is  a  living  testimony  of  the  fact  that  even  racial, 
religious  and  climatic  differences  caimot  oppose  the  principle 
of  human  solidarity. 

To  make  a  universal  application  of  the  above  principle  of 
justice,  it  is  the  task  of  the  peace  movement  to  introduce  it 
in  the  educational  programs  of  the  world.  This  will  awaken 
man  to  his  full  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  a  body  much 
greater  than  the  community  or  nation.  Such  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  peace  should  exclude  no  race  and 
people.  It  should  recognize  in  every  community  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  scheme.  The  term  *'  civilized  world  "  should  be 
broadened  to  embrace  all  mankind.  As  long  as  the  strong  is 
allowed  to  promote  his  selfish  end  and  shield  his  wrong-doing 
under  a  plea  for  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  as  long  as  the 
less  fortunate  body  is  made  subservient  to  the  wish  of  his  more 
successful  aggressor,  our  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
fall  short  of  realization.  The  day  has  passed  when  one  man 
or  a  body  of  men  could  deem  himself  or  themselves  a  self- 
appointed  guardian  of  another.  Were  such  a  tendency  of  self- 
expansion  to  be  tolerated  by  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of 
our  time,  it  would  sooner  or  later  repeat  the  bloodshed  and 
tyranny  which  was  the  curse  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  peace  movement  should  organize  a  mobile  body  of  in- 
vestigators to  travel  throughout  the  world,  to  look  into  the 
grievances  of  the  weaker  nations  and  to  report  on  the  actual 
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facts  with  fairness.  This  would  prevent  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressed from  being  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  the  stronger  who 
coins  logic  to  justify  his  oppression  of  the  weak.  Such  com- 
plaints of  the  weak  should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
world  peace  movement.  They  should  not  be  passed  with  in- 
difference, or  mistaken  for  an  expression  of  local  discontent  To 
involve  nations  in  war,  no  cause  is  too  insignificant  and  history 
recalls  that  many  wars  started  from  trivial  causes  emanating 
from  unimportant  localities.  To  safeguard  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  weaker  nations  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
upon  which  depends  the  peace  of  the  world. 

To  create  and  adopt  an  international  code  of  laws  is  the  sole 
guarantee  for  international  peace.  But  as  nations  have  not 
yet  reached  the  level  of  universal  justice,  the  creation  of  an 
international  police  force  to  insure  the  fair  application  of  those 
laws  is  requisite. 

A  permanent  peace  can  be  the  result  of  such  educational 
and  practical  procedure.  To  argue  that  the  increasing  of  arma- 
ments is  the  sole  means  for  the  prevention  of  war  is  plausible, 
but  a  peace  obtained  through  such  means  should  not  satisfy  the 
peace  workers  of  the  twentieth  century.  An  appeal  to  the  moral 
sense  of  humanity,  and  not  to  the  sense  of  fear  in  man  is 
necessary.  Until  the  animal  rapacity  in  man  is  conquered 
through  the  unfolding  of  his  moral  nature,  all  attempts  to  force 
him  into  peacefulness  will  have  no  permanent  value. 

Referring  again  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  certain  countries,  it  is  appropriate  to  make 
here  a  few  timely,  remarks.  We  allow  that  when  all  nations 
are  brought  to  the  standard  of  independence  and  freedom  which 
is  the  chief  benefit  of  the  western  civilization,  then  the  world 
will  be  brought  upon  a  higher  level  of  fellowship  and  under- 
standing. But  there  are  still  men  who  look  upon  certain  other 
nations  as  incapable  of  absorbing  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
Such  men  ridicule  all  attempts  to  credit  the  weaker  nations  with 
the  ability  to  accomplish  what  their  own  nation  did  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  history.  They  even  refuse  to  study  events  from  a 
just  and  impartial  point  of  view,  and  persist  in  their  belief  that 
the  verdict  of  the  interested  party  as  to  the  nation  in  question 
is  the  truth.  As  a  concrete  instance,  I  call  attention  to  a  state- 
ment which  I  hear  was  made  the  other  day  by  a  Philadelphia 
editor  before  the  Peace  Conference  at  Baltimore.  The  wise 
editor  classed  Persia  with  Morocco  and  called  Persia  a  "  derelict 
nation"  whose  happiness  depended  on  being  placed  under  the 
guardianship  ot  some  stronger  power.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  public  of  the  present  age  that  it  refuses  to  refer  to  such 
ill-advised  or  uninformed  editors  for  information.  If  the  above 
editor's  remarks  were  due  to  ignorance  it  is  unworthy  the  name 
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of  his  profession  to  pronounce  upon  a  matter  of  which  he  has 
no  exact  knowledge.  If  it  was  prompted  by  malice  he  should 
be  reminded  of  the  early  periods  of  his  own  country's  inde- 
pendence when  the  noble  efforts  of  his  fathers  in  recovering  their 
birthright  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  commonwealth 
were  similarly  slighted  and  misconstrued.  Not  to  refer  to  the 
great  wealth  of  art,  wisdom,  and  culture,  which  Persia  has  con- 
tributed to  human  civilization  for  thousands  of  years,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Persian  nation  during  the  last  few  years  in  destroy- 
ing despotism  and  establishing  a  liberal  government  based  on 
popular  will  is  an  injustice  patent  to  every  tmbiased  student  of 
current  events.  The  present  Regent  of  Persia  is  a  great  Oxford 
scholar  and,  as  a  man  versed  in  the  principles  of  modem  gov- 
ernment, ranks  with  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  world.  The  young 
Parliament  of  Persia  has  shown  such  a  wisdom  and  intelligence 
in  advising  just  laws  and  safe-guarding  the  independence  of  the 
people,  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  astonishment  to  all  far  and 
near.  The  religious  teachers  who  were  formerly  the  bulwark  of 
the  old  regime  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  modem 
spirit,  and  they  are  now,  by  their  solemn  decrees,  enjoining  upon 
the  people  the  duty  of  upholding  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
new  regime  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  education  of  the 
masses.  Hundreds  of  modern  schools  have  been  established  and 
the  people  in  general  show  a  great  eagerness  to  acquire  modem 
learning.  Even  the  women,  many  of  whom  fought  in  men's  garb 
during  the  recent  revolution  against  the  hosts  of  absolutism, 
though  veiled  from  men  according  to  the  custom  of  the  land,  arc 
participating  in  the  enlightenment  that  is  spreading  over  the 
country.  In  the  very  teeth  of  the  temporary  need,  inherited 
from  the  extravagance  of  the  old  regime,  over  30  schools  for 
Persian  girls  have  been  founded  by  private  subscriptions  and 
many  Persian  young  women  now  speak  French  and  English, 
while  a  few  years  ago  hardly  one  of  the  middle  classes  could 
do  so.  And  last,  not  least,  is  the  modern  Persian  press  whose 
development  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  past  five  years 
in  Persia.  Its  articles  advocate  with  perfect  freedom  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty  and  explain  the  sources  of  prog- 
ress in  other  nations.  One  of  the  progressive  causes  of  the 
Persian  Government  in  working  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
is  the  engaging  of  foreign  advisers  to  assist  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Departments.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  five 
American  Financial  Advisers  whom  I  was  instrumental  in  en- 
gaging for  my  Government. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Persians  was  even  shown  in 
the  severest  periods  of  their  revolution  in  the  great  efforts 
exerted  in  safe-guarding  the  life  and  property  of  all  foreigners 
resident  in  that  country.     For  it  is  a  fact  that  no  foreigner 
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suflfered  any  loss  of  life  or  property  during  the  revolution.  When 
one  takes  note  of  these  great  changes  in  Persia,  and  realizes 
that  Persia  contains  some  of  the  greatest  mineral  deposits  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  within  a  short  period  of  years  that  country  and  that  nation 
will  rank  with  the  greatest  people  of  the  world  and  prove  a 
larger  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  East  and 
West.  And  if  culture  and  refinement  are  the  best  means  to 
develop  the  minds  of  men  into  a  desire  for  peace  and  fellow- 
ship,* it  is  to  be  remembered  that  from  time  immemorial,  the 
culture  and  refinement,  and  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  Persian 
people  have  contributed  to  the  founding  of  many  civilizations. 
Emerson,  the  American  philosopher,  bears  testimony  to  this 
when  he  says  that  the  Persians  have,  during  long  periods,  refined 
and  civilized  even  their  conquerors. 

In  closing,  let  me  join  with  all  the  lovers  of  peace,  in  the 
prayer  that  the  spirit  of  altruism  and  fair  play,  which  reigns 
in  this  Conference,  may  so  increase  and  expand  that  it  may 
become  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  the  people 
of  the  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  may  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  good-fellowship  and  consume  all  racial,  religious, 
and  national  diflFerences  in  the  fire  of  the  love  of  that  Supreme 
Being  Who  created  all  men  after  His  own  image,  and  quickened 
them  with  His  own  breath!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  a  gentle- 
man who,  for  ten  years,  rendered  honorable  service  to  the  United 
States  as  Minister  successively  to  Peru  and  to  Chile,  Hon. 
John  Hicks,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  PERIL 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   JOHN   HICKS 

Charity  begins  at  home.  When  we  are  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world  and  cultivating 
amicable  relations  with  other  states,  our  first  duty  is  towards 
that  group  of  republics  that  lies  to  the  southward  on  our  own 
continent.  I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  about  the 
best  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  arbitration  with  our 
southern  neighbors  and,  as  a  preliminary  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  certain  facts  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject. 

During  the  past  five  hundred  years,  the  political,  social  and 
economic  position  of  the  ordinary  man  has  been  undergoing  a 
great  evolution.  The  common  man  who  makes  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  any  country  has  been  developed  from  a  condi- 
tion of  serfdom  to  that  of  sovereignty.  Instead  of  resting  in  a 
state  of  stolid  satisfaction  as  a  chattel  or  retainer  in  the  interest 
of  a  wealthy  baron,  he  now  takes  a  move  or  less  active  part 
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in  the  affairs  of  government  and  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
laws  governing  life  and  property  to  an  extent  that  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  a  few  centuries  since. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  this  prodigious  change  in  the  old  world, 
we  find  that  two  great  forces  have  been  at  work,  one  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  other  from  the  British  islands.  The  one  typified  the 
purely  military  form  of  government,  that  conception  of  the 
human  intellect  that  starts  with  the  assumption  that  men  must 
be  ruled  from  above,  that  they  are  always  diildren,  necessitating 
a  perpetual  tutelage,  and  that  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth  is 
well  governed  when  it  has  wise  and  capable  rulers.  Under  this 
system  the  people  in  the  lump  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
making  of  laws  or  ori^nating  measures  of  government  because 
those  things  belong  entirely  to  the  ruling  class. 

Quite  different  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Slowly,  imperceptibly  and  working  against  great  odds 
there  arose  the  theory  that  every  man,  however  poor,  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  and  no  man,  however  wealthy  or 
powerful,  was  exempt  from  the  law's  demands.  The  student  of 
history  need  not  be  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
this  idea  became  thoroughly  established  and  accepted  by  courts 
and  governments  in  the  interest  of  common  humanity.  Result- 
ing from  this  basic  truth  came  the  corollary  that  if  the  common 
man,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  was  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  law  in  his  person,  his  life  and  liberty,  then  the  law- 
making power  must  consider  his  interests  in  all  matters  of  legis- 
lation. From  that  moment  began  the  great  movements  that 
have  served  to  improve  and  elevate  the  individual  and  restrain 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  petty  chieftain,  the  army  and  the 
king. 

It  must  not  be  understood  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ruler  acceded  willingly  to  the  demands  of  his  people  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
those  people  who  drew  their  law  and  their  antecedents  from  the 
Roman  empire  continually  oppressed  the  lower  classes. 

British  history  is  one  long  record  of  fighting  the  fight  of  the 
lower  classes.  First  it  was  the  barons  against  the  king  and 
then  followed  the  great  contest,  still  in  progress,  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  against  their  rulers,  the  effort  of  the  common  man 
to  gain  something  like  an  actual  equality  before  the  law. 

&)  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  continental  Europe  has  not  been  entirely  on  the  side 
of  oppression.  As  an  example  the  condition  of  Germany  to-day 
is  so  prosperous  and  its  people  stand  so  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  that  it  will  compare  in  most  respects  favorably  with 
any  other  country  in  the  world.    The  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
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but  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  government,  power  is  with  the  people  and 
the  people  delegate  their  power  to  their  rulers,  but  according  to 
all  antecedents  derived  from  Rome,  power  comes  from  conquest, 
power  is  with  the  government  and  the  people  exist  only  to 
be  ruled. 

In  the  one  case,  power  originates  with  the  individual  and 
extends  through  combinations  of  individuals  to  the  government 
and  is  the  government.  In  the  other,  power  comes  from  above, 
power  is  exercised  by  individuals  specially  designated  from  above 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  little  to  say  in  matters 
of  government. 

When  the  American  continent  was  settled,  it  drew  from  Europe 
men  who  were  imbued  with  the  two  radically  different  theories 
of  government.  Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  were  not  more  radically 
opposed  to  each  other  than  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  The  organization  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  were  accomplished 
only  after  a  long  and  acrimonious  struggle  between  the  partisans 
of  the  two  systems. 

But  that  portion  of  America  extending  southwardly  from  a 
line  drawn  across  the  continent  connecting  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  San  Francisco,  California,  to  the  extreme  southern 
limits  at  Cape  Horn,  was  conquered  and  settled  by  a  hardy  and 
intelligent  people  who  had  inherited  their  antecedents  from 
ancient  Rome.  For  centuries  their  country  in  Europe  had 
dominated  the  continent,  their  ships  had  ruled  the  seas  and  his- 
tory shows  no  parallel  to  the  wonderful  conquests  which  they 
made  in  the  new  country  that  Columbus  had  given  to  the  world. 

It  was  Spanish  rule  perpetuated  in  America  and  when  inde- 
.  pendence  was  established  the  president  took  the  place  of  the 
Spanish  viceroy  and  the  trappings  of  royalty  were  transferred 
from  the  viceroy  to  the  head  of  the  new  republic.  The  president 
continues  to  live  in  a  "palace"  and  is  usually  accorded  the 
honors  of  royalty,  the  court  house  is  the  "palace  of  justice" 
and  the  army  does  duty  as  police  in  every  city. 

Starting  at  St.  Augustine  the  traveler  in  his  tour  to  the  west 
will  find  evidences  of  the  Spanish  occupation  all  the  way  until 
he  reaches  San  Antonio,  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  a  list  of  names  testifying  silently 
to  the  influence  of  the  wonderful  people  who  first  began  the  work 
of  civilization  on  this  continent 

But  from  the  Rio  Grande  southwardly  to  the  frozen  waters 
of  the  Antarctic  ocean  we  find  the  whole  country  still  domin- 
ated by  the  Latin  races.  Influenced  largely  by  the  revolution 
of  1775  against  Great  Britain,  the  Spanish  colonies  overthrew 
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the  power  of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  one  large  colony  deriving  its  antecedents  from  Portugal 
became  an  active  republic  as  late  as  1889. 

In  all  this  vast  territory  a  struggle  has  been  going  cm  for  the 
past  century  the  Uke  of  which  we  can  hardly  understand.  It 
is  a  struggle  not  exactly  to  place  new  wine  in  old  bottles  but 
a  contest  to  adapt  the  principles  of  the  Latin  government  to  a 
popular  democracy,  an  effort  to  make  the  Roman  Civil  Law 
do  the  work  of  Magna  Charta,  or  in  other  words,  to  construct 
a  government  by,  of  and  for  the  people  in  a  country  and  under 
conditions  where  the  people  by  nature  and  antecedents  have  vtry 
little  to  say. 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  and  respect  for  the  excellent 
men  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.  I  believe  that  in  their 
patriotic  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  task  they  deserve  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  and  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  any 
of  these  republics  to-day  with  what  it  was  a  century  or  even 
half  a  century  since,  we  can  see  that  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

In  any  effort  to  build  up  a  popular  form  of  government,  the 
character  of  the  people  must  always  be  important.  Every  one 
of  the  Latin-American  republics  has  taken  the  American  consti- 
tution for  its  guide  and  every  one  looks  to  the  United  States 
as  its  model.  But  all  the  Latin  people  inherit  principles  of 
government  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the 
Sieories  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  Fully  as  discordant 
and  difficult  of  assimilation  are  the  principles  of  the  Civil  Law 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  jurisprudence  in  the  Latin  States. 
Our  ancestors  fought  many  generations  to  establish  the  right 
of  liberty  typified  in  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Yet,  the  Latin 
people  know  nothing  about  it.  We  consider  the  right  of  tiial 
by  jury  as  one  that  is  as  inalienable  as  the  right  to  live,  but 
our  neighbors  who  work  under  the  Civil  Law  get  along  very 
well  without  it.  So  with  oral  testimony  in  open  court  which 
we  consider  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  in  a  suit  at  law,  civil  or  criminal  our  neighbor 
in  Latin-America  makes  his  statement  before  a  notary  public 
and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

As  Americans,  most  of  us  have  grown  up  happy  in  the  belief 
that  our  way  is  the  best  way  and  any  way  that  differs  fran 
ours  is  inherently  wrong.  In  nothing  is  this  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  matters  of  government.  Theoretically,  the  American 
people  are  the  freest  in  the  world  and  the  American  citizen  lias 
the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  of  any  man  anywhere.  Prac- 
tically, human  life,  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to  do  as  one 
pleases  are  all  better  guarded  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States.    A  man's  rights  in  a  street  car  are  looked  after  better 
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in  the  decadent  city  of  Rome  to-day  than  in  the  progressive  city 
of  Chicago,  and  most  of  the  Latin-American  republics  have  an 
educational  qualification  for  their  voters,  whereas  such  a  thing 
is  practically  impossible  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  are  discussing  the  influence  of  the  Civil  Law  and 
the  antecedents  inherited  from  the  Roman  empire  we  must  not 
forget  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  family  has  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  and  is  now  living  under  those  influences. 
That  those  people  have  prospered  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
that  they  have  produced  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  pages 
of  history  and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  lived  happy  and 
contented  lives  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  enthusiastic  friends 
of  popular  government. 

Said  an  American  philosopher  to  me  when  I  was  in  South 
America :  "  These  Latin  people  are  naturally  clever  in  all  matters 
of  government  and  they  are  the  personification  of  courtesy  and 
good  manners.  With  them  the  graces  of  the  higher  civilization 
are  a  matter  of  inheritance.  Of  all  the  Latin  people  the  Spanish 
are  more  clearly  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Romans  than 
any  other  Latin  race.  The  ancestors  of  these  people  two  thous- 
and years  ago  were  the  poets,  orators  and  philosophers  of 
ancient  Rome,  while  our  ancestors  were  roaming  the  forests  of 
northern  Europe  in  a  state  of  semi-savagery." 

In  their  difficult  and  discouraging  task  of  developing  a  popular 
form  of  government  under  unpropitious  circumstances,  these 
people  desierve  our  sincere  sympathy  and  all  the  assistance  it 
is  possible  to  give  them.  This  is  so  plain  a  truth  that  it  sounds 
trite  and  common-place.  Most  of  us  without  reflection  will  say 
that  they  have  always  had  our  sympathy  and  our  assistance  and 
we  have  always  stood  ready  to  help  our  Latin  sister  republics 
whenever  they  needed  help. 

Our  Latin- American  friends  are  too  polite  and  too  circumspect 
publicly  or  frequently  to  make  known  their  fears  or  to  say  much 
that  will  shock  the  prejudices  of  their  North  American  neighbors 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  black  spectre  that  is  always  before  them 
is  the  dread  of  the  great  republic  of  the  north.  From  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Cuba  in  the  north  to  Venezuela,  Uruguay, 
Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  south,  there  is  the  same  nameless 
feeling  of  apprehension  that  their  political  life  is  always  in 
danger,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  United  States 
will  deprive  them  of  their  political  existence.  Like  chickens  in 
a  bam  yard,  they  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  terror  lest  the  great 
North  American  eagle  shall  pounce  upon  one  of  them  and  carry 
him  off. 

When  Mr.  Root  made  his  memorable  tour  in  1906,  a  group  of 
citizens  in  one  of  the  Latin  republics  was  discussing  his  arrival. 
"What  is  this  man  coming  for?"  asked  one.     "I'll  tell  you," 
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said  another.  *'  He  is  going  to  look  us  over  to  see  which  of 
us  shall  be  annexed  first.  His  object  is  to  gobble  all  of  South 
America  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  done." 

They  are  intensely  patriotic.  Every  intelligent  citizen  of  a 
Latin-American  republic  loves  his  country  and  is  proud  of  his 
country's  history.  He  believes  his  laws  are  the  best,  his  courts 
the  most  perfect,  his  statesmen  the  most  talented  and  his  poets 
and  authors  the  most  brilliant  in  modem  literature.  Naturally 
these  people  will  fight  to  preserve  their  rights,  and,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  great  nations  of  the  world  they  are  always 
anxious  to  secure  all  that  is  due  them. 

This  dread  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
poisons  all  the  relations  between  the  countries  of  the  north  and 
south  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  malign  influence  that  has  always 
existed  in  business  circles  against  American  commerce.  Those 
people  feel  that  if  the  North  Americans  are  encouraged  in  a 
few  years  they  will  practically  own  the  country  and  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  throw  their  trade  to  German  or  English  houses. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  South  American  republics  gave  a 
contract  to  build  a  line  of  railroad  to  the  representative  of  a 
Belgian  corporation,  saying :  "  I  do  this  because  I  know  that 
your  government  will  not  try  to  annex  us.  I  would  not  feel 
safe  with  the  North  Americans." 

These  people  have  long  memories.  Among  themselves  they 
tell  about  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  when  a  vast  empire  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  sequestered  to  add  to  American  terri- 
tory. In  the  fortifications  at  Monterey,  the  guns  for  fifty  years 
were  pointed  toward  the  north.  They  recall  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  And  they  get  the  greatest  amount  of  proof  from  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  contest  with  Co- 
lombia when  suddenly  and  without  warning  a  small  section  of 
that  republic  containing  less  than  200,000  inhabitants  was  or- 
ganized into  another  republic,  diplomatic  agents  were  exchai^ 
and  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  exe- 
cuted and  delivered,  all  within  the  space  of  a  week.  They  arc 
beginning  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  used  by 
one  of  our  greatest  presidents  in  regard  to  the  transaction:  "If 
you  want  to  get  ahead  of  your  Uncle  Sam  you've  got  to  be 
mighty  quick  on  the  trigger." 

The  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  republics  in  the  past  fifty  years 
will  show  that  the  fears  of  these  people  are  not  entirely  ground- 
less. In  order  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subjea 
let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  two  propositions: 

I.  The  republic  of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  or  Nicaragua  is  a 
nation  with  full  authority  to  manage  its  own  affairs  exactly 
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like  Great  Britain,  France  or  Germany.  We  recognize  its  status 
by  receiving  from  it  a  diplomatic  representative  and  send  to  its 
capital  a  similar  agent.  The  other  nations  of  the  world  do 
likewise. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  American  constitution  or  in  the  law 
of  nations  or  of  congress  or  in  any  treaty  or  convention  by 
which  the  American  government  can  exercise  suzerainty  or  a 
protectorate  over  the  Latin-American  republics.  We  may  have 
the  power  to  interfere  and  intimidate,  but  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood every  time  we  do  it  that  our  acts  are  entirely  without 
color  of  authority  and  in  direct  violation  of  law. 

Suppose  in  one  of  these  republics  two  contending  parties  in 
a  presidential  election  fail  to  agree  and  civil  war  breaks  out. 
Are  we  justified  in  sending  our  navy  to  set  up  one  of  the 
candidates  as  the  legal  ruler  and  turn  our  guns  upon  his  op- 
ponent? We  have  just  as  much  right  to  send  an  army  into 
Canada  and  take  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country, 
but  would  we  do  it? 

With  one  of  these  republics  a  short  time  since  a  question 
arose  over  the  collection  of  a  private  claim  of  doubtful  value. 
American  interests  were  only  remotely  involved  because  the 
claim  originated  with  a  corporation  organized  in  the  country 
having  as  one  of  its  stockholders  an  American  citizen.  The 
authorities  were  ready  and  willing  to  settle  for  an  amount  that 
had  been  legally  determined  by  its  courts,  but  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  American  demanded  more.  Although  the  authorities 
offered  to  take  the  question  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  an  amicable 
adjustment,  the  proposition  was  refused  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment which  immediately  issued  its  ultimatum.  "  Unless  the 
claim  is  settled  within  ten  days,  the  American  minister  will  be 
withdrawn  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse  suspended."  But  the 
authorities  would  not  be  intimidated  and  politely  held  their 
ground.  They  refused  to  pay  the  claim  and  again  suggested 
that  the  question  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  At  the  same 
time  they  cabled  their  minister  in  Washington  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  demand  his  passports  and  steps  were  taken  to 
mobilize  their  little  army  and  navy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Department  of  State  was  compelled  to  back  down.  It  accepted 
arbitration  and  withdrew  its  minister  to  another  field,  because 
his  usefulness  was  ended  at  that  post,  but  diplomatic  inter- 
course was  not  broken  off. 

Would  our  government  take  the  same  ground  in  trjring  to 
collect  a  private  claim  against  Great  Britain,  France  or  Ger- 
many? Can  any  intelligent  American  citizen  feel  proud  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Department  of  State  or  be  surprised  if  a 
feeling  of  enmity  and  cordial  hatred  exists  in  that  republic 
against  everything  American? 
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Recent  instances  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  any  more  to  show  that  the  Latin  people 
have  some  reason  for  their  fears.  A  century  of  independence 
has  developed  a  class  of  diplomats  in  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics who  possess  talents  of  a  very  high  order  and  at  least 
two  of  them  have  written  text-books  on  the  law  of  nations 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world  It 
is  not  only  humiliating  to  them  but  a  most  egregious  blunder 
on  our  part  to  treat  with  them  as  if  we  were  superior  to  all 
law  and  they  were  recognized  only  to  receive  our  commands. 

Coincident  with  this  policy  on  our  part  there  has  grown  up  a 
curious  belief  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  residing  in  the  Latin 
countries  that  "An  American  citizen  can  do  no  wrong."  When- 
ever an  American  is  arrested  and  imprisoned,  a  great  cry  goes 
up  that  the  American  flag  has  been  insulted  and  frantic  calls 
come  to  the  State  Department  that  his  release  be  demanded 
The  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  very  rarely  raised. 

When  I  was  residing  in  one  of  the  southern  republics,  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  an  American  citizen  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  arson  and  put  in  jail.  I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  his  friends  who  demanded  his  freedom.  "An  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  in  jail.     He  must  be  released." 

Several  years  since  I  was  in  Washington  in  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Another  American  citizen  in  one  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries had  taken  part  in  a  revolution  for  which  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  sentence  was  afterward  commuted 
to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  the  man  was  released.  Said  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee to  me :  "  Was  not  this  man  an  American  citizen  ?  Wasn't 
he  arrested  and  fined?"  "Yes."  "  Well,  that's  enough."  He 
favored  the  American's  claim  for  $100,000  damages. 

A  very  pointed  illustration  of  the  truth  I  am  trying  to  establish 
was  given  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  Central  American 
republics.  A  dangerous  revolutionist  en  route  to  Panama  was 
on  board  an  American  steam  in  the  port  of  San  Jose,  having 
shipped  at  a  Mexican  port.  The  authorities  of  the  countn* 
wanted  to  arrest  him  for  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  plotting 
to  overturn  the  government  and  he  was  charged  with  murder. 
As  the  ship  was  within  the  three  mile  limit,  the  authorities  had 
a  le^al  right  to  arrest  him,  but  they  were  polite  enough  to  ask 
the  consent  of  the  American  minister.  The  Minister  was  an 
able  lawyer  and  an  honest  man  and  he  readily  gave  the  desired 
permission.  An  officer  went  on  board  the  ship  to  arrest  the 
revolutionist  who  drew  a  revolver  and  was  promptly  shot  to 
death  by  the  officer.  Then  came  a  cry  that  could  be  heard  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
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Canada.  ''A  refugee  seeking  liberty  has  been  murdered  under 
the  American  flag.  His  death  is  an  outrage  and  our  glorious 
flag  has  been  insulted."  So  great  was  the  excitement  that  the 
President,  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  occupied  the  White 
House,  was  forced  to  reprimand  and  remove  the  Minister  in 
disgrace.  The  poor  man  had  done  only  his  duty  but  his  harsh 
treatment  affected  him  so  badly  that  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
died  in  six  months.  English  and  German  ships  in  the  Pacific 
ports  are  continually  searched  for  refugees  who,  if  found  are 
arrested,  and  no  protest  is  ever  made,  because  the  process  is 
entirely  legal  and  proper. 

As  a  nation  we  need  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  international  law  and  we  should  learn  the  primary  fact  that 
an  American  citizen  in  a  foreign  country  accused  of  crime  must 
stand  trial  exactly  the  same  as  a  native  and  all  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  should  do  for  him  is  to  ask  a  speedy  trial. 

It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  republics  to  the 
south  of  us  are  really  nations  with  the  autonomy  that  goes  with 
independence,  they  must  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  nations. 
In  the  mixed  relations  existing  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  of  the  American  union,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  friction,  but  we  rely  upon  our  courts  to  rectify  all  mis- 
takes. In  our  relations  with  the  sister  republics  of  the  south, 
the  burden  rests  upon  our  government  to  see  that  no  canon  of 
the  law  of  nations  is  violated.  We  stand  as  an  example  of 
honor  and  national  integrity  to  the  other  republics,  and  every 
American  citizen  is  interested  to  see  that  the  national  honor 
is  preserved. 

No  policy  will  ever  be  acceptable  to  the  American  people 
that  does  not  accord  to  each  of  the  southern  republics  all  the 
powers  of  a  nation  and  when  the  Latin-American  people  feel 
that  we  have  for  them  exactly  the  same  friendly  regard  that 
we  have  for  other  nations,  we  shall  have  made  a  vast  advance 
in  their  good  will.  Above  all,  let  us  impress  upon  them  that 
we  want  no  more  territory,  that  our  purpose  is  to  help  each 
one  of  them  to  maintain  inviolate  its  own  powers  as  a  nation, 
and  that  we  have  exactly  as  much  respect  for  the  law  of  nations 
as  for  our  own  laws. 

When  this  is  accomplished  arbitration  will  come  as  naturally 
as  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
pretexts  for  war  will  be  swept  aside. 

The  mysterious  feeling  of  dread  and  dislike  that  has  pre- 
vented a  closer  commercial  and  business  union  of  the  two 
sections  will  vanish  before  the  sunshine  of  good  will,  and  all 
parties  will  be  mutually  benefited.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bearing 
from  the  founder  and  head  of  the  International  Institute  of 
China,  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  of  Shanghai.     (Applause.) 

CHINA  AS  A  PEACE  PIVOT 

REMARKS*  OF  DR.    GILBERT  REID 

I  am  the  insignificant  mouthpiece  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  unrepresented  in  any  other  way  at  this 
distinguished  gathering.  I  am  not  appointed  by  any  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China;  I  am 
appointed  by  an  organization  in  China  representing  the  Chinese 
and  persons  of  every  nationality  in  China  and  I  am  here  under 
their  appointment,  as  their  representative.  I  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  a  chance  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  poor  old  China! 

You  have  had  your  eyes  directly  gazing  at  Great  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  with  a  side  glance  at  Japan,  and  yet,  if  I 
understand  the  situation  of  the  world  to-day,  there  is  more 
need  in  China  than  anywhere  else  for  the  principle  of  fair  play, 
of  international  justice,  lying  at  the  basis  of  international  peace 
and  universal  brotherhood,  in  our  relations  with  that  people,  and 
there  is  more  danger  of  war,  of  turmoil,  of  hatred,  of  revolu- 
tion, of  bloodshed,  of  confusion — ^the  opposite  of  peace — right 
out  there  in  China,  not  only  among  the  Chinese  but  with  China 
in  her  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  among 
these  nations  in  their  settlement  of  the  questions  with  China. 

I  had  the  pleasant  experience  of  passing  through  the  Boxer 
uprising  of  1900,  which  from  the  Chinese  standpoint  was  a  war 
declared  by  imperial  edict  against  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
for  which  three  hundred  million  dollars  were  placed  as  the  pun- 
ishment upon  the  barbarism  and  the  folly  of  such  a  war,  an 
amount  of  money  which  ought  to  be  diverted  to  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, educational,  political,  social,  economical  reforms,  for 
the  uplift  of  the  empire,  but  which  is  now  paid  to  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to  Japan.  And  why  that  war?  The 
outcome  of  injustice,  highhandedness,  spoliation,  encroachment 
intimidation,  bulldozing,  by  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world 
on  China,  unable  to  resist  on  her  part,  but  rising  with  a  tre- 
mendous feeling  of  righteous  indignation  against  these  nations 
and  bringing  ateut  that  awful  cataclysm  of  1900.  So  much  for 
ten  years  ago. 

To-day  China  is  at  the  turning  of  the  roads ;  which  way  shall 
it  be?  Shall  it  be  the  policy  of  this  Conference,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  our  Executive  of  the  nation,  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Christian  churches, 
and  of  the  followers  of  all  the  Religions,  or  shall  it  be  the 

^Delivered  at  the  fifth  session. 
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policy  of  a  strong  faction  of  the  strong  Powers  of  the  world- 
militarism  ?  She  is  at  the  turning  of  the  road.  China  by  her 
own  preference  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  peace  methods  of 
mediation,  courteous  and  just  negotiation,  and  finally  arbitration, 
in  case  of  failure  of  negotiation — she  is  ready  to  do  it  all.  No 
blame  to  China  if  there  is  failure  there.  But  if  she  cannot  have 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  her  rights,  maintain  her  autonomy, 
hold  her  own  territory,  preserve  her  own  inheritance,  by  courte- 
ous, just  negotiation  with  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  has  no  chance  for  arbitration,  then,  "Turn 
round,"  is  the  message  to  China,  "  turn  your  five  hundred  thous- 
and soldiers  into  ten  million  soldiers,  and  show  these  nations 
that  for  their  highhandness  of  the  last  decade,  you  will  have 
the  power  to  resist  them,  not  by  the  barbaric  methods  of 
massacre  and  slaughter  of  1900,  but  by  the  civilized  methods  of 
modem  warfare  learned  from  the  West."  That  is  the  situation 
to-day,  and  would  to  God  that  the  sentiment  of  this  Conference 
and  the  public  opinion  of  America  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France,  and  of  the  other  nations,  might  be  so  strong  that  no 
government  would  dare  to  infringe  on  the  just  rights  of  China, 
weak  as  she  is  to-day,  and  needing  the  help  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  development  and  progress  and  reform  of 
that  great  Empire  with  her  splendid  civilization,  with  noble 
ethical  systems,  with  splendid  philosophical  and  religious  ideals, 
and  with  a  history  that  outmatches  the  history  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  but  rather  that  all  governments  would  lend 
her  a  helping  hand  to  work  along  the  lines  of  peace.  I  have 
been  engaged  on  that  line  for  several  years, — inter-racial  har- 
mony and  friendliness;  international  harmony  and  friendliness; 
harmony  and  friendliness  among  different  reli^ons,  not  simply 
different  denominations;  harmony  and  friendliness  in  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests,  and  harmony  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  of  the  old  and  the  new  learning, 
and  we  have  in  this  organization  which  I  represent  the  har- 
monious and  friendly  co-operative  spirit  illustrating  the  practical 
eflFects  of  universal  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


XTbttd  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  May  25,  1911 


The  Chairman  :  We  have  this  morning  three  topics  for  dis- 
cussion; First,  An  International  Court;  Second,  Unlimited 
Anglo-American  Arbitration;  and  third,  A  Century  of  Anglo- 
American  Peace. 

To  introduce  the  important  subject  of  An  International 
Court,  the  Chair  has  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Hon.  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  of  Indiana. 

ARBITRATION  THE  SHORTEST  ROAD  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOULKE 

At  last,  my  friends,  the  cause  of  peace  is  receiving  a  more 
practical  solution  than  it  ever  has  before.  We  are  confining 
ourselves  now  to  the  two  things  in  which  results  are  almost 
immediately  obtainable — in  the  first  place,  to  general  treaties 
of  arbitration,  to  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national court  of  justice.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
scattered  our  forces  too  much.  There  have  been  efforts  toward 
immediate  disarmament,  or  the  reduction  of  armaments;  there 
have  been  eflForts  to  secure  neutralization  of  territory,  eflforts 
for  the  propagation  of  peace  principles.  All  those  have  been 
useful,  all  desirable,  but  we  have  failed  to  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  things  which  are  immediately  obtainable  and 
practical  to  the  last  degree. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  immediate  reduction  of 
armaments.  That  comes  afterward.  It  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  to  say  that  armaments  must  be  reduced  before  an 
effective  substitute  has  been  provided  for  war.  Would  you  ask 
that  a  man  should  not  take  care  of  the  preservation  of  his  own 
fights  before  you  had  given  him  a  court  to  which  those  rights 
could  be  submitted?  Would  you  ask  that  the  anarchy  of  primi- 
tive times  should  be  swept  away  until  you  had  provided  some 
remedy  for  private  war?  No.  You  could  not  do  that  So 
now  the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  an  effective  substitute  for  war 
and  that  substitute  is  provided  first  by  arbitration ;  second,  by 
a  permanent  international  court  for  the  adjudication  of  inter- 
national difficulties.    The  first  Hague  Conference  was  called  for 
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the  purpose  of  securing  a  reduction  of  armaments.  It  failed 
in  that  entirely,  but  it  did  the  more  important  thing, — it  aided 
the  cause  of  arbitration. 

Then  the  proposition  has  been  made  that  there  should  be 
neutralization  of  territory.  But  we  have  found  in  the  past  that 
neutralization  of  territory  has  often  been  far  from  successful. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  city  of  Cracow  was  neu- 
tralized by  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia. 
They  all  agreed  to  respect  this  neutralization,  but  when  they 
found  their  interests  were  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  they 
failed  to  do  it.  The  result  was  that  in  1848  neutralization  ceased 
and  Cracow  became  the  property  of  Austria  alone.  Neutraliza- 
tion has  been  successful  in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  particularly  disastrous  in  the  territory  of  the  Congo, 
where  there  has  been  the  most  terrible  cruelty  and  destruction 
of  life  under  a  treaty  which  neutralized  that  territory  by  the 
great  powers. 

But  when  you  take  up  the  question  of  arbitration  in  place  of 
war,  there  )rou  begin  by  adopting  a  substitute  for  trial  by  battle. 
Arbitration  at  first  is  an  opportunist  measure.  Two  nations  dis- 
agree about  something.  They  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
fight,  so  they  say,  "You  select  a  man  and  we  will  select  a 
man  and  then  the  two  will  select  a  third  and  the  three  will 
decide  the  controversy  and  we  will  abide  by  the  result."  The 
most  illustrious  example  of  arbitration  of  that  kind  during  the 
past  century  was  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
feeling  of  England  and  America  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  what 
was  considered  a  great  injustice  done  to  us  in  allowing  cruisers 
to  escape  and  prey  on  our  commerce.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  arbitrated,  Great  Britain  consented  to  it,  and  we  know 
how  admirably  the  affair  was  consummated. 

But  arbitration  gradually  begins  to  extend  its  scope.  First 
it  is  only  the  single  case,  then  it  is  a  class  of  cases  like  those 
covered  by  the  Pan-American  arbitration  treaty  which  provides 
that  all  pecuniary  claims  for  damages  by  one  nation  against 
another  shall  be  arbitrated.  Then  boundary  questions  are  in- 
cluded and  finally  we  are  reaching  the  third  stage  where  nations 
agree  to  arbitrate  everything.  If  we  succeed  in  making  the 
treaties  with  England  and  France,  these  will  be  the  examples 
to  mankind  of  what  arbitration  treaties  ought  to  be,  and  we  will 
have  taken  the  great  step  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  arbitration  principle  by  all  mankind. 

But  arbitration  in  practice  has  certain  infirmities,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  court  that  is  selected.  Each  country  chooses  its 
own  arbiter,  because  it  believes  it  will  find  a  man  who  will 
protect  its  own  interests.    These  arbiters  are  not  chosen  neces- 
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sarily  because  they  are  men  distinguished  in  the  law,  nor  because 
they  desire  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  international  justice, 
but  because  each  one  will  help  the  particular  country  which 
selects  him.  Now  these  two  select  the  third.  There  is  the  initial 
trouble,  about  the  composition  of  the  court  and  then  afterward 
when  the  question  comes  up  before  the  tribunal  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  upon  principles  of  international  law  at  all.  It 
becomes  very  largely  a  question  of  compromise.  What  will  best 
allay  the  difficulty?  Stop  this  disturbance,  give  a  little  here, 
give  a  little  there,  and  the  arbitration  is  complete.  That  is  a 
very  defective  way  to  try  a  case.  As  Senator  Root  recently 
said,  nations  are  not  reluctant  to  try  arbitration  because  they 
are  opposed  to  the  principle,  but  because  they  are  afraid  they 
will  not  get  justice;  it  is  too  uncertain.  There  is  no  definite 
system  of  international  law  guiding  the  determination  of  the 
arbiters.    There  ought  to  be  a  better  system  provided. 

Arbitration,  however,  has  been  extremely  successful  in  that 
it  has  always  prevented  war  in  the  countries  where  it  has  been 
tried.  There  is  no  case,  I  believe,  in  the  last  century  where 
war  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of  arbitration.  There  have 
been  awards  that  have  not  been  carried  out;  for  instance,  the 
arbitration  of  our  Northeastern  boundary  left  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands.  There  were  two  boundaries  between  which 
he  should  have  selected,  but  instead  of  that  he  established  a 
third  boundary  which  he  thought  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  and  the  award  was  set  aside.  Also 
in  a  recent  arbitration  with  Venezuela  a  case  was  decided  by 
Dr.  Barge  as  umpire  and  it  was  thought  he  had  not  decided 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law.  So  the  two  countries 
submitted  the  case  again  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  and  a  new  and 
different  decision  has  been  the  result.  ^ 

But  arbitration  has  done  one  thing;  it  has  prevented  war. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  command  the  respect  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  same  way  that  a  sound  judicial  system  would 
command  their  respect.  Now  we  have  taken  the  second  step, 
and  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  panel  from  which  the  judges 
should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration.  Th^  Hague 
Conference  of  1899  has  done  that.  The  third  step  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  court  with  the  judges  determined  be- 
forehand. The  question  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  is  one  that  follows  the  analogies  of  the  gradual 
development  of  municipal  law.  Mr.  Scott  has  shown  that  very 
admirably,  both  yesterday  and  in  an  address  delivered  before 
this  Conference  a  year  ago.  The  peace  movement  takes  the 
course  of  nature, — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear  and  after  that 
the  full  com  in  the  car, — ^just  like  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal law  in  the  early  days  of  Rome.     First  men  took  care  of 
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their  own  rights,  protected  their  own  households  and  their  own 
property,  then  they  began  to  arbitrate  and  put  their  disputes  into 
the  hands  of  strangers  that  came  to  the  city  to  determine  the 
rights  of  one  man  against  another.  Then  they  formed  a  panel 
from  which  they  should  choose  their  judges  and  even  then  they 
had  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  these  courts  because  there  was 
no  efficient  executive  authority.  Finally  a  permanent  court  was 
established.  Then  came  the  sanction  of  that  court.  We  are 
following  exactly  the  same  course  in  international  disputes  that 
was  followed  in  municipal  disputes,  and  now  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  next  great  step,  the  establishment  of  this  permanent 
tribunal. 

The  last  Hague  Conference  determined  upon  the  creation  of 
such  a  tribunal  and  provided  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
proceed,  provided  the  number  of  judges  of  which  it  should  be 
composed.  But  they  failed  in  one  thing,  they  could  not  deter- 
mine the  constitution  of  the  court;  the  great  powers  were  not 
willing  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  determination  of  judges 
chosen  from  the  smaller  powers  which  could  not  enforce  the 
decrees  of  such  a  court,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller 
powers  insisted  upon  the  absolute  equality  of  nations  before 
any  international  tribunal,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  as  many  judges  as  the  larger  powers.  So  nothing 
was  done  at  that  time.  But  a  prize  court  was  established  in 
which  it  was  determined  that  the  eight  great  powers  should 
each  have  one  representative  and  that  the  lesser  powers  should 
be  represented  by  seven  representatives  chosen  by  them  all.  It 
was  reported  that  Secretary  Knox  proposed  that  a  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  should  be  established 
upon  the  same  basis.  Now  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  best 
way  of  selecting  a  tribunal,  but  it  is  the  one  way  that  seems 
practicable  to-day  and  if  the  statement  is  true  that  we  are  nearer 
the  establishment  of  that  tribunal  than  we  supposed  a  year  ago, 
then  I  think  we  may  say  it  will  probably  be  established  upon 
some  such  basis. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  consider  in  respect  to  dis- 
armament in  this  connection. 

Among  the  eight  great  nations,  each  of  which  is  to  have  one 
representative  in  the  prize  court,  and  perhaps  one  in  the  new 
court,  Japan  with  her  fifty  millions  is  included,  while  China 
with  her  four  or  five  hundred  millions  and  her  immense  terri- 
tory is  not  included.  Why?  Because  Japan  is  a  military  power 
and  China  is  not,  so  that  even  in  determining  how  peace  shall 
be  best  established,  military  power  counts  and  it  will  not  do 
for  any  country  to  reduce  unreasonably  its  own  armament  even 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  peace.  That  is  a  thing  we  ought 
to  consider  now.     The  ideals  of  China  in  regard  to  peace  are 
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very  high.  There,  the  scholar  stands  highest,  because  mind  is 
greater  than  matter;  then  the  agriculturist,  because  he  produces 
things  for  mankind;  then  the  manufacturer  because  he  puts 
them  into  shape  where  they  can  be  used;  then  the  trader  be- 
cause he  brings  them  to  your  door;  but  the  soldier  is  last  of 
all  because  he  does  not  create  but  destroys.  That  is  a  splendid 
ideal,  but  how  does  it  work  for  China?  Under  a  system  in 
which  militarism  has  been  disregarded  and  degraded,  we  find 
that  China  has  become  the  prey  of  other  nations.  Hong  Kong 
and  Wei-hai-wei  have  been  taken  by  the  British,  Kiaudiau  by 
Germany,  Vladivostock,  the  Amur  country,  and  the  Liao  Tung 
peninsula  by  Russia,  other  territory  by  the  French.  One  nation 
after  another  has  taken  off  a  piece  of  China  and  China  has 
been  powerless  to  resist.  It  does  not  do  for  nations  to  disarm 
and  then  talk  of  peace;  we  must  first  establish  a  substitute  for 
war  and  then  disarmament  will  follow.  So  I  have  a  very  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  idea  expressed  yesterday  by  Mr.  Scott,  that 
disarmament  is  one  of  the  things  to  come,  and  which  will  come 
by  natural  evolution,  for  the  world  is  getting  tired  of  the  expense 
of  heavy  armaments ;  but  the  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  provide 
the  substitute  for  war.  If  we  are  pretty  sure  that  we  can  get 
a  court  established,  a  system  of  international  laws  will  be 
developed  in  two  ways ;  first  as  the  common  law  was  developed, 
by  judicial  interpretation,  and  supplemented  afterward  by  the 
statutes  of  Parliament,  so  we  will  find  that  a  common  inter- 
national law  will  be  established  by  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal 
which  will  pass  into  precedent  and  that  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  Hague  tribunal,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
powers.     There  we  have  indeed  the  legislative  power. 

There  is  one  thing  still  lacking  and  Mr.  Scott  pointed  it  out 
That  is,  executive  power,  the  sanction  for  the  court.  In  our 
own  country  we  have  a  sanction  for  the  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  decides  controversies  between  the  states.  We 
have  that  in  the  federal  executive  and  in  the  federal  army. 
But  we  have  no  international  executive,  no  international  army. 
Those  things  may  grow  hereafter.  There  may  be  an  mtcr- 
national  police;  that  is  still  a  dream  for  the  future.  I  hope  it 
will  come,  I  think  it  will  come  in  time.  I  think  there  will  be 
some  form  of  international  executive  some  day.  But  that  is 
not  the  immediate  need  of  the  hour.  The  thing  to  do  now  i? 
to  take  the  first  great  step  toward  international  federation  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  the  international  tribunal. 

Now  a  number  of  sanctions  have  been  proposed.  In  the  first 
place  public  opinion  is  relied  upon.  If  you  can  have  it  strong 
enough  and  deep  enough  and  universal  enough,  public  opinion 
will  control  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  is  beyond  its 
power,  but  it  must  be  deep  and  strong.    We  are  not  sure  we 
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are  going  to  have  international  public  opinion  in  the  near  future 
deep  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  all  the  decrees  of  this  court, 
and  in  the  meantime  perhaps  there  ought  to  be  something  pro- 
vided which  will  insure  that.  Then  it  is  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  no  credit  extended  to  any  nation  which  will  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  decrees  of  an  international  court.  That  also  would 
be  a  valuable  thing,  but  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  many 
nations  to  prevent  credit  being  extended ;  just  as  it  would  require 
the  co-operation  of  a  great  many  nations  to  establish  an  inter- 
national police.  Why  not  adopt  the  simpler  method  proposed 
by  ex-President  Roosevelt  in  his  address  at  Christiania,  where 
he  said,  "  The  power  to  command  peace  could  best  be  assured 
by  some  combination  between  those  great  nations  which  sincerely 
desire  peace  and  have  no  thought  themselves  of  committing 
aggressions.  The  combination  might  at  first  be  only  to  secure 
f>eace  within  certain  limitations  and  conditions,  but  the  ruler  or 
the  statesman  who  should  bring  about  such  a  combination  would 
have  earned  his  place  in  history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  mankind."  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  nations 
should  concur.  If  the  most  powerful  ones  should  simply  say 
that  the  decrees  of  this  international  court  should  be  enforced, 
that  would  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  those  decrees  ample 
validity. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  this  court  is  extremely  desirable 
of  itself,  but  I  think  it  is  still  more  desirable  as  a  step  in  that 
great  movement  which  may  lead  at  last  to  the  federation  of 
all  mankind.  That  has  been  regarded  as  a  dream.  It  is  not  a 
thing  we  should  ask  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  great  world  will  be  a  federation.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  family  into  the  clan,  of  the  clan  into  the  tribe, 
of  the  tribe  into  the  nation  and  the  union  of  nations  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  into  great  federated  republics  and  great 
empires,  until  now  five  or  six  control  the  world — this  develop- 
ment leaves  only  one  step  still  to  be  taken,  and  by  all  the 
analogies  of  sociology  and  history,  the  world  is  sure  to  take  it. 

My  friends,  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  arbitration  in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as  dream- 
ers. I  thought  so  myself.  But  now  the  hard-headed  men,  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  they  are 
bringing  about  the  realization  of  the  prophecies  and  dreams  of 
the  past.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Smiley  yesterday  about  the  dream  of  one  generation  being 
the  fact  of  the  next  generation.  It  has  always  been  that  way. 
Many  a  wild  dream  of  the  past  have  we  seen  fulfilled.  But 
perhaps  the  wildest  of  all  dreams  was  the  dream  of  the  man 
who  thought  there  could  be  some  substitute  for  war,  the  dream 
written  in  the  prophecy  of  old,  in  Isaiah,  when  he  declared  that 
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the  swords  should  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  that  nation  should  not  take  up  arms  against 
nation,  neither  should  they  learn  war  any  more.  Many  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  that  time  and  men  have  thought^  What 
a  wild  dream!  How  little  has  been  done  for  its  accomplish- 
ment! In  fact  a  good  deal  has  been  done;  wars  are  shorter, 
less  frequent,  and  tlie  percentage  of  people  destroyed  is  far 
less  than  in  earlier  days.  Still  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
dream  should  be  accomplished.  The  practical  men  were  stand- 
ing aloof,  but  now  they  are  coming  in, — the  statesmen  of 
America  and  England  are  already  providing  a  substitute  for 
war!     (Applause.) 

There  was  another  prophecy,  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  who 
in  his  "  Locksley  Hall "  speaks  of  the  nations'  "  airy  navies " 
which  tliey  are  already  beginning  to  establish,  and  then  of  what 
is  to  follow.     Let  me  give  you  his  words: 

"  Then  I  dipt  into  the  fatare«  far  as  htunan  eye  oonld  se«. 
Saw   the   vUion  of  the  world  and  aH  the  wonder  that  would  be; 


"  Heard  the  heavens  fin  with  shoating:   and  there  rained  a  gkuHj  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  naries  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

"  Till  the  war  drums  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  forl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  to  address  himself  to 
the  great  problem,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Foulke,  of  finding  a 
method  of  appointing  judges  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  Thomas  Raeburn  White, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  lawyer  and  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society. 

UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  GOV- 
ERN THE  METHOD  OF  APPOINTING  JUDGES  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  ARBITRAL  JUS- 
TICE. 

ADDRESS  OF  THOMAS  RAEBURN   WHITE 

The  recommendation  of  the  project  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  was  the  most  significant,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  important,  act  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  The  project  was  fully  accepted  in  prindpie  and 
failed  of  adoption  only  because  of  inability  to  agree  upon  a 
method  of  appointing  judges.  This  inability  to  agree  was  du: 
to  the  fact  that  all  nations  claimed  the  right  to  be  equally 
represented  in  the  Court. 

Three  principal  plans  were  discussed  at  The  Hague.  They 
were: 
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1.  That  each  Nation  should  appoint  one  judge,  making  a 
court  of  forty-six  or  more.  This  would  be  an  unwieldy  body 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  and  would  inevitably  be  more  of 
a  representative  assembly  than  a  court.  The  plan  was,  there- 
fore, properly  rejected. 

2.  That  a  system  of  rotation  should  be  adopted  by  which  each 
Nation  would  appoint  one  judge,  but  some  would  sit  for  longer 
periods  than  others,  so  that  no  more  than  seventeen  judges 
would  sit  at  one  time.  This  was  rejected  because  all  States 
would  not  in  fact  be  equally  represented.  It  is  objectionable 
for  the  further  reason  that  while  probably  a  majority  of  the 
court  would  be  unchanged  from  year  to  year,  it  would  not  have 
that  permanence  of  character  most  desirable  in  a  judicial  body. 

3.  That  a  court  of  fifteen  judges  should  be  elected  by  the 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs  of  all  the  contracting  powers  from 
among  nominees  made  by  said  powers,  each  nation  naming  one. 
This  pleased  neither  the  large  nor  the  small  powers.  Each 
feared  the  predominating  influence  of  the  other. 

The  project,  therefore,  failed  of  adoption  because  an  accept- 
able method  of  appointing  judges  could  not  be,  or  at  least  was 
not,  devised.  How  shall  this  difficulty  be  met?  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Court  must  be  a  strictly  judicial  body,  and  that  to  be 
such  the  number  of  judges  should  not  exceed  fifteen  or  at 
most  seventeen.  The  propositions  thus  far  advanced  have  in- 
volved the  appointment  or  election  of  judges  by  the  contracting 
powers,  as  their  representatives  in  the  court,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  to  follow  that  the  principle  of  the  juridical  equality  of 
states  must  necessarily  be  abandoned  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  dividing  fifteen  by  forty-six.  This  view  is  not  without 
its  powerful  exponents.  It  is  said  that  while  all  nations  have 
equal  rights  before  the  law,  so  far  as  concerns  the  maintenance 
of  their  sovereignty  over  their  own  territory  or  subjects,  or 
in  other  such  matters,  they  are  not  in  fact  equal  either  in  power 
or  influence,  and  this  should  be  recognized  in  determining  repre- 
sentation upon  an  international  court. 

But  there  are  weighty  reasons  against  this  position. 

1.  It  is  extremely  objectionable  to  the  smaller  or  weaker  states, 
and  they  will  probably  not  agree  to  it. 

2.  It  may  not  be  just  or  equitable,  if  we  admit  that  any  nation 
is  to  be  represented  in  the  court.  If  a  small  nation  is  oppressed 
by  a  stronger  power,  by  the  exercise  or  threat  of  violence,  there 
is  a  reaction  of  world  sentiment  m  favor  of  the  weaker  power, 
which  results  to  its  advantage;  but  if  such  oppression  arises 
from  a  judicial  decision  due  to  the  greater  representation  in 
the  court  of  a  more  powerful  nation,  no  such  reaction  would 
follow.    It  is  not  clear  that  a  body  which  is  to  decide  the  rights 
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of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  ought  not  to  be  equally  rcptt- 
sentative  of  both,  if  it  is  representative  of  either. 

3.  Power  and  influence  are  measured  in  large  part  by  military 
and  naval  strength,  and  if  representation  on  the  court  is  to  be 
determined  by  power  and  influence  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
increase  armies  and  navies,  so  as  to  gain  greater  representation, 
thus  tending  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  estabUshment 
of  the  court. 

The  plans  proposed  have  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
court  must  be  composed  of  judges  appointed  as  representatives 
of  the  different  nations,  and  the  problem  how  to  apportion  the 
representatives  so  as  not  to  violate  the  principle  of  equality,  and 
to  have  a  court  small  enough  to  be  a  judicial  body  has  thus 
far  defied  solution.  Let  us  then  examine  more  closely  this  prin- 
ciple of  representation. 

Is  it  a  sound  principle  that  the  judges  of  a  court  of  justice 
shall  be  chosen  by  those  who  will  be  litigants  before  it,  to  act 
as  their  representatives  upon  it?  If  this  were  an  ordinary  court 
there  would  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Certainly  repre- 
sentatives of  litigants  have  no  place  upon  a  judicial  bench.  It 
is  the  business  of  judges  not  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
appointing  power,  or  of  any  person  or  nation,  but  to  determine 
what  is  just.  Any  system  of  representation  of  litigants  in  a 
court  destroys  its  judicial  character,  and  none  the  less  so  because 
a  rule  of  practice  may  prevent  a  judge  from  sitting  when  the 
litigant  he  represents  is  a  party.  The  principle  of  representa- 
tion once  admitted,  it  will  become  the  mainspring  of  action. 
A  case  between  nations  is  scarcely  conceivable  which  would  not 
aflFect  the  interests  of  some  or  all  of  the  others  with  consequent 
eflFect  upon  the  action  of  their  representatives.  Would  such 
a  court  accomplish  the  object  contemplated  by  the  promoters 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice?  Qearly  not. 
What  the  court  must  be  if  it  fulfils  the  hope  of  its  friends  is 
a  judicial  body.  It  must  not  negotiate ;  it  must  not  compromise, 
it  must  decide;  it  must  administer  justice,  not  reconcile  differ- 
ences. The  weakness  of  arbitration  as  we  now  know  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  arbitrators  are  representatives 
of  the  litigating  parties,  rather  than  judges.  The  decision  of 
such  a  court  is  very  apt  to  be  influenced  by  questions  of  diplo- 
macy. With  an  equal  number  of  judges  representing  each  part}-, 
and  but  one  man  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  compromise  and 
expediency  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  decision.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  as  yet  the  nations  withhold  certain  vital  questions, 
not  admitting  of  compromise,  from  such  courts.  A  dispute  as 
to  the  boundary  line  of  two  farms  will  be  decided  by  the  united 
judgment  of  twelve  jurymen  and  from  six  to  ten  judges,  or 
twenty-two  men  impartially  chosen.     But  great  nations,  if  they 


resort  to  courts,  must  submit  their  boundary  disputes  to  one 
unknown  man  who  may  be  neither  intelligent  nor  courageous, 
but,  if  he  is  both,  is  only  human  and,  therefore,  in  the  clash 
of  contending  interests  represented  on  the  court  may  agree  to 
a  compromise  where  none  should  be.  So  long  as  there  is  in- 
sufficient confidence  in  the  judicial  quality  of  the  decisions  of 
international  courts,  many  questions  will  still  be  settled  in  the 
darkness  of  conflict  rather  than  in  the  light  of  reason. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  new  court,  therefore,  all  else  must 
be  subordinated  to  securing  a  judicial  body.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  appointing  judges,  not  as  the  representatives  of  powers 
who  will  be  among  the  litigants  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  but 
as  men  of  learning,  intelligence  and  probity,  who  will  administer 
justice  to  all  and  will  act  as  the  representatives  of  none.       ^ 

The  judges  must,  of  course,  be  citizens  of  some  of  the  nations 
concerned,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judge  by  a  litigant  and  as  the  representative  of  such 
litigant,  and  the  appointment  of  the  same  man  by  some  other 
authority,  not  as  the  representative  of  any  interest  but  solely 
because  of  his  qualifications  as  a  judge.  The  appointment  of 
a  fit  man  as  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
arouses  no  opposition,  because  he  may  have  been  identified  with 
some  great  commercial  enterprise  whose  cases  constantly  come 
before  the  court;  but  it  would  not  be  tolerated  that  such  enter- 
prise should  have  any  hand,  however  indirect,  in  the  appoint- 
ment itself. 

Wc,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fundamental  principle  which 
should  govern  the  appointment  of  judges  to  the  international 
court  is  that  they  should  be  appointed  solely  on  account  of  their 
fitness  for  the  position,  and  not  as  the  representatives  of  any 
nation  whatever;  and  that  the  appointments  ought  not  to  be 
made  by  the  nations  themselves.  If  this  principle  be  admitted 
then  all  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  supposed  necessity  for 
equality  of  representation  disappears.  If  there  is  no  represen- 
tation at  all,  then  all  nations  are  upon  an  equal  footing  and 
should  be  able  to  unite  in  an  earnest  effort  to  select  the  strong- 
est court  which  can  be  obtained. 

The  next  question  is,  if  the  nations  are  not  to  appoint  the 
judges,  who  will  do  so?  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  endeavor 
to  work  out  the  details  of  any  plan,  but  merely  to  indicate 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  underlying  principles.  Having 
decided  that  litigating  parties  ought  not  to  appoint  the  judges, 
it  follows  that  some  authority  outside  of  them  must  do  so,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  this  authority  must  be  invested 
in  some  person  or  body  by  the  nations  themselves.  The  first 
thought  which  naturally  sugrgests  itself  is  that  the  judges  should 
be  elected  by  the  Hague  Conference.    There  are  objections  to 
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this,  not  the  least  serious  being  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation could  not  be  excluded,  and  the  judges  would  probably 
be  selected  more  with  a  view  to  their  nationality  or  known  Uas 
than  their  personal  fitness.  Moreover,  the  election  of  judges  by 
a  large  body  is  never  desirable.  There  is  not  apt  to  be  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  merits  and  the  responsibility  is  too  much  divided. 
However,  this  method  or  election  by  ministers  for  foreign  affairs 
of  the  various  nations,  as  urged  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Hague,  may  prove  to  be  the  better  plan.  No  reason  is  perceived, 
however,  why  the  members  of  the  court  could  not  be  appointed 
from  among  nominees  suggested  by  the  nations,  by  a  small  com- 
mittee or  single  person  chosen  for  the  purpose,  or  perhaps  by 
the  President  of  the  Conference,  subject  in  any  case  to  con- 
firmation by  vote  of  the  Conference.  By  this  means  the  judges 
would  owe  their  appointment  and  confirmation  to  a  World  body, 
and  would  unconsciously  feel  a  responsibility  and  allegiance  to 
that  body,  and  to  the  World  in  general,  rather  than  to  their 
own  Nations  alone.  This  is  very  necessary  to  assist  them  to 
rise  above  local  prejudices  and  to  be  World  jurists  in  the  broad- 
est and  best  sense. 

I  am  more  willing  to  adopt  this  view  because  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  one  reached  after  discussion,  in  an  analogous  case, 
by  a  body  of  men  whom  we  in  America  at  least  venerate  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  assemblies  ever  brought 
together.  I  refer  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  states  which  are  now 
constituent  parts  of  the  Union  were  then  separate  soverei^tics 
and  the  problem  of  establishing  a  court  which  should  h^ve  juris- 
diction of  disputes  between  the  states,  was  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  before  us.  ft  was  at  first  thought  that 
disputes  involving  what  we  would  now  term  honor  or  vital 
interests,  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail 
of  the  Convention,  which  report  was  made  on  August  6th, 
there  was  an  elaborate  provision  for  the  constitution  of  a  special 
representative  court  whenever  disputes  arose  between  two  or 
more  states  over  jurisdiction  or  territory,  or  whenever  rival 
claims  were  made  to  the  same  land  under  grants  from  different 
states.  Minor  disputes  between  states  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  whose  judges,  however,  it  was  then  con- 
templated would  be  elected  by  the  Senate.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  thought  first  in  the  mind  of  the  Convention  was  that  a  court 
which  decided  even  minor  disputes  between  the  states  should 
consist  of  judges  elected  by  representatives  of  those  states,  and 
that  the  more  serious  disputes  should  only  be  decided  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  states  themselves,  for  the  particular  contro- 
versy.    But  this  idea  was  abandoned.     On  August  24th,  after 
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debate,  a  motion  prevailed  to  strike  out  these  provisions  for  a 
special  court,  and  in  the  revised  report  of  the  "  Committee  of 
Style,"  on  September  12th,  we  find  all  disputes  without  reserva- 
tion referred  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
progress  of  the  mind  of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  along  the 
path  we  now  tread.  First,  they  thought  disputes  of  an  impor- 
tant nature  between  sovereignties  could  only  be  decided  by  a 
court  appointed  by  those  sovereignties.  They  were  thinking 
rather  of  diplomatic  negotiation  than  of  judicial  decision.  Later, 
they  realized  this  and  accepted  in  full  the  principle  that  dis- 
putes even  between  sovereign  states  can  best  be  decided  by  a 
strictly  judicial  body,  and  that  upon  such  a  body  the  representa- 
tives of  litigants  have  no  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  when 
actually  selected,  we  would  find  that  the  judges  would  differ 
little  in  nationality  or  personnel  from  what  they  would  have 
been  if  selected  on  some  such  system  of  representation  as  is 
advocated  by  those  who  would  abandon  the  principle  of  the 
juridical  equality  of  states,  one  judge  being  appointed  from  each 
power  of  the  first  class,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  groups 
of  smaller  nations.  But  the  appointments  would  have  been 
made  upon  a  higher  and  better  basis  than  that  of  representation, 
and  the  principle  of  equality  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the 
smaller  nations  would  have  been  preserved. 

There  are  safeguards  which  may  be  properly  thrown  about  the 
selection  o*'  judges  of  the  international  court  which  will  not 
violate  the  principle,  will  insure  a  court  capable  of  dealing  in- 
telligently with  all  questions  which  may  come  before  it,  and  will 
strengthen  it  in  public  confidence.  Thus  it  may  be  provided 
that  no  more  than  two  judges  shall  represent  any  recognized 
system  of  law,  or  that  no  two  shall  be  citizens  of  the  same  nation, 
or  other  like  restrictive  provisions.  But  as  to  positive  require- 
ments, let  there  be  none  save  that  the  judges  shall  be  worthy 
to  wear  the  ermine  of  the  most  august  tribunal  the  World  has 
ever  seen,  and  be  capable  of  rising  above  national  prejudices 
and  deciding  cases  solely  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  next  speaker  on  this  subject  of  an 
international  court,  I  present  Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  twice  represented  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  Pan  American  Conferences  and 
who  is  about  to  go  to  Germany  to  represent  our  American  schol- 
arship as  the  incumbent  of  the  Roosevelt  Professorship  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  LEGALITY  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  PAUL  S.  REINSCH,  PH.  D. 

I  find  myself  in  a  position  of  great  disadvantage,  because, 
having  been  very  busy  I  did  not  find  the  time,  even  if  I  had  been 
able,  to  work  out  a  clear  and  concise  paper  such  as  has  just  been 
presented.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  gifted  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Foulke,  with  his  gamut  of  expression.  •So  that 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  give  you  a  rather  dry  presentation  of  a  few 
ideas  I  have  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Relation  of  Legality  to  Inter- 
national Arbitration."  Our  American  diplomacy  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  memorable  in  several  ways.  For  one  thing 
we  as  a  nation  are  at  last  becoming  conscious  of  having  a 
diplomacy.  Mr.  Hay  introduced  the  idea  of  the  so-called  new 
diplomacy,  which  meant  a  diplomacy  of  directness,  of  placing 
things  upon  their  true  footing,  of  avoiding  all  indirectness, 
intrigue  and  chicanery — ^that  is  to  say  the  diplomacy  of  Bis- 
marck, used,  however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  one's 
opponent,  but  for  dealing  with  international  affairs  upon  the 
American  basis  of  business  common-sense  and  public  honesty. 
Now  Mr.  Hay  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  he  was  followed  in  this 
high  office  by  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  whose  successor  again 
possesses  great  legal  experience  and  ability.  Thus  it  was  natural 
that  in  the  last  two  administrations  American  diplomacy  should 
take  up  and  act  upon  the  concept  of  legality.  If  things  are  to  be 
done  in  a  normal  way,  in  a  straightforward  and  businesslike  way, 
then  the  diplomat  ought  to  knovv  beforehand  what  rules  are  to 
guide  him.  He  must  not  be  left  at  sea ;  nothing  ought  to  depend 
upon  personal  combination,  but  there  must  be  certain  clear  laws, 
so  definitely  laid  down  by  custom,  precedent,  and  interpretation, 
that  they  can  be  taken  as  a  rule  and  guidance  by  the  men  who 
have  to  do  this  work.  Now  in  my  experience  with  men  who 
have  international  responsibilities  of  the  highest  order,  I  have 
always  felt  that  they  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  know  what  is 
right;  they  feel  the  burden  of  responsibility  is  lightened  by  a 
knowledge  of  precedent,  by  knowing  what  other  men  in  similar 
situations  have  done.  They  are  therefore  glad  to  find  legal 
authority  for  action  they  are  called  upon  to  take. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  and  not  at  all  accidental,  that 
our  American  national  government  has  of  late  become  so  promi- 
nent in  favor  of  the  development  of  an  international  l^al  sys- 
tem; no  nation  in  the  world  illustrates  more  fully  the  pure 
respect  for  law;  without  institutions  like  a  nobility  or  a  crown, 
the  respect  for  law  embodies  itself  in  the  respect  which  our 
judges  command  throughout  this  nation.  It  is  fitting  that  its 
international  policy  should  express  that  same  desire  to  have  law 
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govern  in  all  human  relationships.  It  is  therefore  a  policy  that 
is  worthy  of  us,  a  policy  natural  for  us,  a  policy  for  the  desira- 
bility of  which  I  need  not  argue  before  this  audience.  I  have 
not  come  here  with  the  idea  of  making  propaganda  for  this 
idea.  That  is  not  necessary  in  this  place.  I  have  rather  come 
to  look  at  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  the  adoption  of  general  principles;  there  are  a 
great  many  technical  difficulties  such  as  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
White  in  his  paper,  that  are  extremely  puzzling  and  troublesome. 
The  solution  of  these  problems  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

In  the  development  of  international  arbitration  we  have  passed 
to  a  period  in  our  hfstory  when  we  are  speaking  of  arbitral  law. 
Mr.  Ralston  has  just  issued  a  book,  called  "  International  Arbi- 
tral Law  and  Procedure."  I  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  to 
you  what  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  means.  The  fact  that 
it  can  be  put  forth  means  that  there  has  been  accumulating  a 
great  wealth  of  material  in  international  procedure.  To-day 
international  law  is  no  longer  the  employment  of  reason  to  deduce 
certain  principles  from  the  inherent  nature  of  societies  and  their 
relations  with  one  another.  Our  international  law  is  being  made 
what  our  common  law  is — the  result  of  the  experience  of  men, 
acting,  reasoning  out  these  concrete  questions  as  judges  and 
referees  in  arbitration  cases.  And  so  the  appearance  of  this 
book,  containing  a  digest  of  the  materials  that  have  been  thus 
produced,  marks  a  new  step  in  the  development  of  international 
law.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rights 
of  individuals  were  being  adjudicated  upon,  they  were  individual 
claims,  claims  of  citizens ;  indeed,  a  claim  of  a  citizen  cannot  be 
internationally  paid  attention  to  unless  the  state  to  which  that 
citizen  belongs  has  taken  it  up— unless  it  is  made  in  the  name  of 
the  state.  Yet  it  is  the  right  of  an  individual  that  is  being  adju- 
dicated. Moreover,  the  arbitration  commissions  have  repeatedly 
and  distinctly  held  that  a  claim  of  this  kind  does  not  accrue  to 
the  state.  We  will  say  that  the  state  of  France  prosecutes  a 
claim  for  one  of  its  citizens  and  that  citizen  divests  himself  of 
citizenship;  the  commissions  have  held  that  in  such  a  case  the 
claim  does  not  survive  and  become  a  direct  right  of  the  state 
that  has  urged  it.  So  in  international  litigation  thus  far  the 
state  has  generally  been  representing  claims  of  its  citizens,  not 
claims  directly  its  own.  From  that  we  are  now  going  to  take 
this  g^eat  step,  we  are  going  to  make  this  transition,  that  when 
the  state  feels  itself  aggrieved,  when  something  has  been  done 
that  seems  an  indignity  and  injury,  it  will  conquer  its  pride  and 
allow  an  international  tribunal  of  judges  to  adjudicate  upon  that 
question.  That  is  a  great  advance.  We  have  had  arbitration 
for  a  long  time;  we  have  even  had  arbitration  in  which  the 
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dignity  and  rights  of  a  nation  have  been  involved;  but  arbitra- 
tion so  far  has  been  almost  entirely  in  cases  of  private  rights  and 
commissions  have  repeatedly  refused  to  adjudicate  upon  indig- 
nities which  states  have  suffered,  because  they  have  said  that 
such  things  cannot  be  measured  in  money  damages.  You  who 
are  lawyers  know  how  intimately  the  development  of  common 
law  down  to  the  present  has  been  wrapped  up  in  the  idea  of  a 
definite,  specific  idea  of  damage.  You  must  have  something 
for  which  money  damage  can  be  given  before  a  legal  rig^t  has 
been  established  that  can  be  pursued  and  made  good  in  the  courts. 
We  see  that  the  commissions  who  have  adjudicate!  internation- 
ally have  had  somewhat  the  same  standard — that  there  must  be 
a  damage  that  can  be  measured  in  money.  Now  a  nation  will  not 
readily  measure  its  own  injuries,  the  injuries  which  it  believes 
itself  to  have  suffered,  in  money  standards.  We  need  a  new 
standard  for  adjudicating  injuries  that  have  accrued  and  by 
which  nations  are  affected  directly  rather  than  individuals.  We 
need  to  have  such  questions  dealt  with  in  a  broad  spirit  of  equit>\ 
Supposing  that  in  the  case  of  war  the  Chinese  had  removed 
the  Japanese  flag  from  the  Tatsu  Maru,  and  Japan  had  desired 
arbitration;  what  would  have  been  the  measure  of  damages^ 
What  would  the  court  have  said  the  Chinese  government  must 
do  if  they  had  found  the  action  to  be  illegal  ?  It  would  be  difH- 
cult  to  settle  such  questions  by  hard  and  fast  methods.  For 
that  reason  men  believe  that  arbitration  cannot  be  applied  to 
such  cases  with  the  strict  criteria  that  le^al  courts  apply;  they 
suggest  there  should  be  a  group  of  sovereigns  who  are  a  sort  of 
gentleman's  court  of  honor  between  nations,  who  should  say 
whether  an  apology  is  due.  There  are  two  solutions  possible. 
One  is  that  the  court  should  merely  indicate  where  right  and 
where  wrong  lies,  leaving  it  to  the  honor  of  the  nations  to  make 
such  reparation  as  is  suitable.  Take  the  Casa  Blanca  arbitra- 
tion, in  which  Germany  and  France  were  interested — a  question 
that  certainly  did  involve  the  dignity  of  two  great  nations.  It 
came  up  before  the  Hague  tribunal ;  they  solved  it  in  this  way— 
they  indicated  in  what  respects  the  representatives  of  either 
power  had  acted  contrary  to  the  accepted  principles  and  best 
practice  of  international  law.  But  that  was  the  end.  They  left 
it  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  those  two  nations,  either  quietly  to 
accept  that  judgment  as  a  statement  of  what  should  be  done 
in  the  future,  or  to  make  reparation  if  reparation  seemed  neces- 
sary. The  only  other  solution  is  to  introduce  the  idea  of  crim- 
inal law  into  international  law,  and  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
that  point,  although  many  people  write  and  speak  as  if  we  had. 
Such  a  practice  would  require  that  a  state  which  has  injured 
another  could  be  prosecuted,  could  be  against  its  will  brought 
before  an  international  court  for  a  breach  of  international  law 
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and  that  punitive  damages  could  be  awarded  against  it.  The 
conception  of  criminal  law  in  international  law  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible or  far-fetched,  but  the  statement  of  it  will  indicate  to 
you  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effectually  applying  such 
a  system. 

The  development  which  we  are  witnessing  has  three  stages. 
International  law  was  respected  more  or  less  even  before  there 
were  any  tribunals ;  just  because  of  the  fact  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning,  that  men  in  a  responsible  position  want  some  guid- 
ance; they  want  that  weight  of  responsibility  shared  by  society 
in  general  through  accepting  the  judgments  of  society  as  they 
have  expressed  tfiemselves  in  past  action.  Therefore  you  will 
find  that  governments  in  war — even  before  there  were  any  agree- 
ments of  a  formal  kind — would  give  to  their  officers  instructions 
that  the  international  laws  of  war  must  be  observed.  That  is 
one  way  of  enforcing  the  international  law — ^to  rely  on  the  good 
sense,  the  honor  of  each  government  to  give  such  orders  to  its 
officials  in  the  diplomatic  and  the  military  service  as  will  secure 
the  carrying  out  of  international  duties.  We  are  now  in  the 
second  stage,  when  nations  have  created  international  tribunals 
which  may  help  them  in  ascertaining  what  in  a  particular  case 
it  is  just  and  right  to  do.  They  are  voluntarily  entering  into 
it ;  they  have  their  hand  in  selecting  the  judges.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  third  stage  would  be  when  you  say  to  a  nation 
Siat  what  is  just  will  be  determined  for  you  by  a  court  sitting  at 
The  Hafi^ue;  it  is  taken  out  of  your  hands;  that  court  will  deter- 
mine what  is  justice  in  international  affairs  and  you  will  be 
guided  by  that.  That  step  we  have  not  yet  reached.  That  we 
shall  reach  it  after  future  evolution  seems  now  indicated.  But 
you  see  what  difficult  transitions  have  to  be  experienced  to  pass 
from  each  one  of.  these  to  the  next  step. 

That  brings  me  to  Ae  real  subject  as  to  whether  legality  is 
applicable  throughout  to  international  affairs,  whether  we  can 
measure  by  the  concept  of  legality  all  public  action.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  instances.  Suppose  that  we  had  universal  arbitration 
treaties.  How  would  they  have  affected  the  action  of  Japan  in 
Korea  ?  How  would  they  have  affected  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  Panama?  Though  Korea  might  have  been  a  party  to 
such  an  arbitration  convention,  Korea  herself  formally  made 
treaties  with  Japan  by  which  her  nationality  was  extinguished. 
That  is,  the  formal  action  of  the  Korean  government,  controlled 
indeed  by  Japanese  influence,  gave  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese.  Here  is  a  situation  which  could  not  have  been 
reached  by  arbitration,  even  under  the  most  general  treaties, 
unless  you  should  introduce  the  concept  of  an  international 
crime,  so  that  any  other  nation  may  come  in  and  say  rights  are 
being  taken  away  under  the  form  of  law  and  insist  that  this  be 
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heard  by  an  international  tribunal.  Take  the  case  of  Colombia 
and  the  United  States.  Suppose  Colombia  had  objected  to  the 
early  recognition  of  Panama  by  the  United  States;  how  could 
that  have  been  reached  by  arbitration  ?  The  existence  of  Panama 
would  have  been  affected  thereby  because  the  existence  of  a 
state  is  a  fact  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  concept  of 
legality.  So,  until  you  introduce  the  conception  of  a  crime  into 
international  law,  there  will  always  be  relations  that  will  elude 
international  arbitration.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  sovereignt}'  is 
not  primarily  a  legal  relation  but  it  is  a  fact.  When  societ)- 
is  so  effectually  organized  that  it  can  govern  itself  permanently 
and  safely  and  defend  itself  against  foreign  aggression,  we 
recognize  it  as  sovereign.  If  it  loses  that  condition,  if  another 
nation  comes  in  and  overrides  it,  we  recognize  the  new  situation 
thus  established.  There  lies  one  of  the  greatest  limitations  in 
fact  and  one  that  we  must  realize  unless  we  desire  to  deceive 
ourselves;  that  the  fundamental  fact  of  state  life,  the  fact 
that  a  society  has  that  efficiency  which  guarantees  it  state  exist- 
ence, lies  beyond  the  reach  of  law ;  that  it  establishes  itself  as  a 
fact  and  is  recognized  as  a  fact.  Thus,  international  arbitration 
could  never  affect  an  internal  situation  like  that  in  Mexico.  If 
the  revolutionary  movement  there  were  organized  well  enough 
so  as  to  persuade  men  that  it  could  govern  Mexico  permanently, 
safely,  stably,  that  new  movement  would  have  to  be  recognized; 
as  long  as  the  present  government  maintains  itself  in  authority, 
it  is  recognized ;  but  there  is  no  way  by  which  international  arbi- 
tration could  reach  a  situation  of  that  kind.  Therefore,  with 
all  the  progress  we  are  making  there  always  remains  still  the 
connection  between  justice  and  strength.  Let  us  be  just.  Let 
us  have  these  high  ideals  of  international  justice.  It  is  ennobling 
in  every  respect;  it  places  our  entire  diplomacy  on  a  higher 
plane.  But  let  us  also  feel,  as  has  been  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Foulke,  and  as  I  understand  by  Mr.  Sicott  yesterday,  that  we  are 
not  arguing  a  policy  of  weakness,  but  a  constructive  policy  which 
will  require  all  the  strong  constructive  ability  that  the  nations 
possess — only  it  must  be  energy  directed  towards  building  up 
rather  than  energy  directed  towards  tearing  down.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  request  has  been  made  that  before  pass- 
ing to  the  next  subject,  we  should  ask  for  a  brief  statement  on 
the  very  point  raised  this  morning;  viz.,  the  difficulty  which  the 
Hague  Conference  found  in  attempting  to  constitute  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice,  from  the  member  of  both  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences who  is  here,  and  he  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  that  specific  point.  Baron  d^Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant.    ( Applause. ) 
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DANGERS  OF  HASTE  IN  ESTABLISHING  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT 

REMARKS  OF  BARON  D'ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT 

I  think  I  have  realized  fully  only  this  morning  the  complete 
utility  of  these  discussions  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference; 
I  have  understood  only  this  morning  that  it  is  not  a  meeting 
of  high  personalities,  exchanging  declarations  only;  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  kind — ^how  should  I  say? — a  kind  of 
university  of  international  education.  This  we  all  need — I  need 
it  anyhow  and  we  all  need  it — because  the  subject  is  quite  new. 
You  have  said  quite  truly  that  ten  years  ago  no  one  thought 
that  the  dream  would  become  a  reality.  But  if  we  now  are 
beginning  to  see  that  this  dream  is  a  living  reality,  of  course 
we  have  to  take  great  care  that  it  is  understood  by  everybody, 
and  chiefly  in  a  country  like  yours  which  is  a  country  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  extremely  important  that  you  do  not  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration  or  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  easy.  And  it  is  because  it  is  awfully  difficult  that  I 
was  so  deeply  interested  in  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Scott  and  by  Professor  Reinsch.  I  think  this  is  most 
useful  and  it  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  difficulties  we  had, 
when  discussing  these  same  questions  at  the  two  Hague  Confer- 
ences and  chiefly  the  last  Conference. 

Many  people  thought  we  had  failed.  It  was  a  kind  of  failure 
because  we  had  not  created  quite  the  court  we  would  have 
liked  to  create.  And  still,  after  four  months  of  very,  very  hard 
work,  very  passionate  and  elaborate  discussions,  we  parted  with 
a  good  conscience.  Why  ?  Because  we  had  the  feeling  that  we 
had  done  not  the  best,  but  we  had  done  all  that  could  be  done. 
It  is  not  enough  to  wish  for  a  good  court.  It  is  quite  necessary 
to  have  that  court  giving  not  only  satisfaction  but  chiefly  full 
confidence  to  all  powers.  And  as  it  has  been  so  splendidly  ex- 
plained, these  powers  are  very  different.  Some  are  strong  ma- 
terially in  a  military  way;  some  are  strong  economically  and 
morally;  some  others  are  weaker.  Still  we  decided  to  give  to 
all  nations  like  all  men  full  guarantees  in  this  new  court.  But 
how  could  we  do  that?  When  taking  only  the  facts,  when  we 
find  that  if  we  take  only  some  group  of  powers,  we  are  sure  to 
have  what  they  can  call  a  coalition,  something  of  which  they 
may  be  afraid;  and  that  would  be  the  worst  thing  because  it 
would  cause  the  greatest  suspicion  against  the  new  institution 
among  the  weaker  powers. 

Then  another  difficulty  of  which  I  have  heard  you  speak  and 
which  is  so  natural — taking  the  judges  from  amongst  the  best 
men,  I  mean  the  most  qualified,  the  best  jurists.  But  you  will 
understand  very  easily  that  these  best  men,  tliese  best  jurists, 
will  belong  largely  to  a  small  group  of  the  greatest,  morally  or 
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materially  or  economically,  of  the  powers ;  so  that  instead  of  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  all  it  would  give  satisfaction  only  to  part  of 
this  great  block  of  all  nations.  This  would  injure  the  Hague 
work  very  materially ;  thus  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  hurry 
too  much.  If  we  wanted  to  have  something  at  once  which'  would 
satisfy  our  conscience,  perhaps,  but  which  would  not  satisfy  the 
reality  of  things,  then  the  result  would  be  that  we  would  have 
to  awaken  just  when  we  were  thinking  our  dream  was  realized 
So  that,  looking  at  the  work  of  the  Hague  Court  from  a  distance, 
I  really  admire  my  colleagues  of  the  Hague  Conference  for 
what  they  have  done  because  they  have  attempted  not  to  do  too 
much,  not  to  go  too  far.  They  went  as  far  as  they  could  see 
that  we  could  all  remain  united,  and  then  they  stopped.  It  was 
very  modest,  indeed,  but  I  think  it  was  also  really  wise,  very 
politic  and,  I  should  say,  very  good.  And  that  is  what  I  admire. 
At  these  two  Hague  Conferences  there  were  many  splendid  men, 
the  most  admirable  gathering  of  men  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  But  all  these  men,  who  were  so  clever,  went  very  slowly; 
little  by  little  they  did  their  work  with  a  kind  of  humility  of 
knowledge,  recognizing  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  slowly  and 
that  the  best  way  to  succeed  was  to  go  step  by  step,  not  too  fast. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  sure  it  is  so  good  in  these  discussions 
here  to  have  men  like  those  who  have  just  been  speaking.  Why? 
Because  it  will  keep  the  people,  the  public  opinion,  the  best  of 
our  friends  sometimes,  more  patient.  They  will  wait  until  we 
can  get  a  result  which  will  give  not  only  satisfaction  to  our  high- 
est ideal  aspirations,  but  to  all;  which  will  keep  all  the  world 
together  going  forward  to  a  realization  of  this  international 
justice. 

Now  my  friends,  I  ask  you  not  to  be  too  severe  in  your 
criticism  of  the  present  Hague  Court;  it  is  certainly  not  a  court, 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  explained  so  well ;  it  exists  only  on 
paper.  We  have  decided  that  all  the  governments  now  send 
those  who  may  be  chosen  voluntarily  by  the  powers.  But  this 
is  a  great  advance  because  those  arbitrators  are  always  ready; 
they  are  not  at  The  Hague  but  can  go  there  very  easily.  Each 
government  interested  can  choose  the  men  who  seem  to  be  the 
best  to  settle  the  question.  As  Professor  Reinsch  so  ably  said, 
the  question  may  be  a  legfal  one  that  is  extremely  difficult  to 
define.  It  may  be  purely  moral,  purely  political.  So  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  men  who  are  sent  should  not  only  be  splendid 
jurists,  but  men  who  always  accept  the  idea  of  a  compromise, 
the  idea  of  preventing  war,  of  giving  a  solution  which  csm  not 
only  be  understood  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  but  which  is 
also  highly  satisfactory  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Yon 
have  to  allow  the  government  to  choose  men  who  sometimes 
realize  that  the  legal  application  of  right  may  be  a  danger  and 
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that  some  compromise,  some  application  of  moral  justice,  if  I 
may  say,  is  necessary.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  a  man,  a  politician,  for  instance, 
speaking  to  his  constituency,  would  say  that  there  is  one  justice, 
there  is  one  law,  and  every  one  would  applaud.  But  we  do  not 
work  for  that  kind  of  success.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  own 
country  I  have  been  always  elected  because  I  have  always  told 
them  the  truth.  We  have  not  to  do  what  they  think  best,  we 
have  to  try  to  do  what  we  can  reach,  and  that  is  what  the  two 
Hague  Conferences  have  done.  That  is  why  I  admire  their 
work  and  why  I  am  proud  to  have  contributed  to  it,  and  why 
this  morning  I  am  really  so  deeply  happy  to  find  here  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  that  of  the  Hague  Conference.  This  Confer- 
ence, as  I  said,  is  really  a  university  of  high  moral,  international 
education,  and  that  is  why  I  congratulate  you  who  listen  so 
attentively  as  well  as  these  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  so  truly. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Passing  now  from  this  highly  profitable  dis- 
cussion, we  are  to  take  up  our  second  topic;  viz..  Unlimited 
Anglo-American  Arbitration.  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  to 
open  the  discussion,  Hon.  Raoul  Dandurand,  of  Montreal, 
Member  of  the  Canadian  Senate. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 

ADDRESS  OF    HON.    RAOUL  DANDURAND 

This  is  the  third  time  within  six  years  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  an  American  audience,  and  on  previous  occa- 
sions, as  on  this  one,  I  carried  from  the  people  of  Canada  a 
message  of  fraternal  good  will  and  a  wish  for  permanent  peace 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  1905,  I  represented  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  an  official 
function  of  an  international  character  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  I  there  expressed  the  wish  that  we  should  cul- 
tivate together  an  ideal  which  would  be  special  to  North  Amer- 
ica : — ^the  application  of  the  golden  rule  to  our  neighborly  rela- 
tions,— since  it  seemed  useless  to  ask  Europe  to  adopt  on  this 
question  our  own  ethics.  It  then  appeared  to  me  that  if  the 
Christian  era  could  justly  claim  for  itself  a  considerable  advance 
in  civilization  by  pointing  to  a  greater  measure  of  justice  among 
men,  it  had  miserably  failed  in  implanting  principles  of  justice 
in  the  relations  of  these  very  nations  which  internally-  were 
governed  by  just  laws. 

Europe  could  justly  boast  of  a  higher  culture  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  thereby  claim  a  superiority  in  modern  civilization, 
yet  Europe  was  and  still  is  a  military  camp,  where  millions 
of  men  are  in  daily  training  because  the  law  of  might,  which 
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dominated  the  international  relations  five  hundred  years  ago»  is 
still  the  code  to  which  it  clings. 

Europeans  have  presented  this  peculiar  and  sorry  spectacle 
of  having  reached  the  acme  of  civilization  individually  while 
remaining  in  barbarism  collectively. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  Peace  Conference  had  already  met  at 
The  Hague,  and  that  most  of  the  powers  had,  through  their 
representatives,  evinced  a  desire  to  work  together  towards  better 
international  relations,  but  it  had  hardly  closed  its  doors  when 
the  dogs  of  war  were  let  loose  in  Manchuria  and  in  South  Afria. 

In  my  utter  despair  of  ever  seeing  peace  reign  in  this  wide 
world  of  ours,  I  limited  my  ambitions  to  praying  that  North 
America  be  preserved  from  the  mediavalism  of  Europe. 

Six  years  have  since  gone  by,  and  a  change,  which  approaches 
the  magnitude  of  a  revolution,  has  come  over  the  world. 

Although  good  men  and  true,  in  every  country,  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  shape  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  nowhere  have  we  seen  such  zeal  and  such  con- 
certed action  as  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  American  soil  was  the  best  prepared  for  the  rapid 
fruition  of  the  seed  so  generously  sown,  as  it  is  mostly  cov- 
ered by  people  whose  ancestors  succeeded  in  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  European  conscription  and  the  burden  of 
militarism. 

The  will  of  the  nation  being  clear  and  undivided  in  favor  of 
the  settlement  of  all  international  questions  by  arbitration,  its 
representatives  in  Congress  gave  expression  to  it  by  voting 
unanimously  the  resolution  of  June  last,  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  right-minded  men  throughout  the  world.  At  that 
psychological  moment  the  Republic  was  fortunate  in  having,  at 
its  head,  a  true  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  nation, 
a  man  strong  of  mind  and  stout  of  heart,  who  gave  practical 
shape  to  the  people's  wish  by  asking  Great  Britain  to  join  hands 
in  the  forging  of  the  first  link  in  what  should  become  a  chain 
of  treaties  binding  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration, — a  chain  strong  enough,  on  account  of  its  uni- 
form strength  at  every  point,  to  stand  the  strain  of  popular 
ebullitions.  Mr.  Taft's  offer  to  arbitrate  all  questions  of  dis- 
agreement without  any  reservation  whatever  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  serious  step  towards  the  ^oal  of  universal  peace  which 
has  been  made  since  creation.  The  acceptance  of  the  sugges- 
tion by  Great  Britain's  foremost  representative  men.  Messrs, 
Asquith  and  Balfour,  should  insure  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 
It  was  fitting  that  this  offer  should  come  from  the  American 
Republio  and  go  primarily  to  Great  Britain.  The  many  ties 
which  draw  them  together — a  common  origin,  a  common  his* 
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tory,  the  same  language,  the  same  literature, — ^should  maintain 
a  same  trend  of  thought. 

The  humanitarian  Gladstonian  era  truly  brought  the  two  peo- 
ples nearer  in  the  worship  of  common  ideals.  Gladstone's  re- 
gard for  the  right  of  the  weaker  nations  gave  him  a  large  place 
in  the  hearts  of  Canadians  and  of  Americans  alike,  and  why 
should  I  not  say  of  the  whole  thinking  world.  This  Gladstonian 
age  seemed,  at  the  dawn  of  this  century,  to  be  threatened  by 
an  abrupt  ending,  but  the  magnificent  answer  which  has  lately 
come  from  the  British  Isles  to  Mr.  Taft's  proposition  shows 
that  the  Grand  Old  Man  has  left  behind  him  worthy  disciples. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  will  be 
drafted  in  the  same  liberal  and  lofty  spirit  in  which  the  offer 
was  made  and  accepted. 

This  doctmient  will  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  world.  It 
will  be  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Peace,  to  which  will 
gradually  rally  all  the  other  nations.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that 
the  French  Republic  will  be  the  first  to  give  its  cordial  adhesion 
to  this  holy  alliance. 

Canadians  will  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
compact,  because  they  will  see  in  it  the  promise  of  immunity 
from  ever-increasing  armaments. 

They  have  lived,  up  to  the  present,  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world,  without  any  fear  of  attacks  from  a  foreign  foe.  The 
day  is  at  hand  when  the  responsibilities  of  nationhood  will  weigh 
heavily  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  greatest  desire,  their  most 
fervent  prayer,  is  that  they  may  be  protected  against  the  plague 
of  militarism. 

I  heard  last  evening,  during  the  address  of  a  late  minister  of 
the  United  States,  that  there  is  a  cloud  overhanging  some  of 
the  republics  of  the  South ;  and  represented  by  fear  of  a  North- 
em  peril.  I  may  say  that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  I 
was  born  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  fear  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  of  our  Southern  neighbor.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  road  is  a  long  one  which  leads  to  a  reduction  in  arma- 
ments^ even  after  arbitration  treaties  are  signed,  yet  if  we  are 
convinced  that  we  are  on  the  right  path,  let  us  join  hands,  from 
over  all  frontiers,  and,  together,  in  spite  of  the  pessimists  and 
fatalists,  let  us  strive  towards  that  higher  measure  of  justice 
among  men  which  will  lift  them  high  above  the  level  of  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  primeval  forests  that  obey  but  the  law  of  might. 

No  other  alternative  has  ever  been  suggested  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  us  than  that  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root  has  pointed  out  that  the  unwillingness  in  the 
past  to  submit  international  differences  to  arbitration  has  been 
due  to  a  fear  that  the  tribunal  would  be  swayed  rather  by  ques- 
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tions  of  policy  than  by  a  true  appreciation  of  the  facts  disclosed, 
that  it  would  act  rather  diplomatically  than  judicially.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  surrounded  by 
all  possible  guarantees  of  independence,  which  will  be  governed 
exclusively  by  settled  rules  of  international  law  and  jurispru- 
dence, will  soon  satisfy  the  universal  conscience,  that  justice  can 
as  safely  and  surely  be  extended  to  the  nations  as  to  public 
corporations. 

The  present  Hague  Tribunal,  which  is  composed  of  men  who 
have  only  been  selected  by  the  contending  parties  for  the  hear- 
ing of  a  special  case  and  who  could  perhaps  be  suspected  of 
being  influenced  to  a  certain  degree  by  national  preferences,  has 
nevertheless  given  tangible  proof  of  its  ability  to  do  substantial 
justice.  The  last  judgment  of  that  Court,  which  aifected  our 
two  countries  and  which  settled  a  number  of  difiicult  questions, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, should  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  principle  of 
arbitration. 

But  even  if  we  had  to  record  some  errors  of  judgment,  is  it 
not  apparent  to  all  sensible  men  that  equity  will  be  a  thousand 
times  better  served  by  a  tribunal,  even  though  it  be  fallible, 
than  by  the  dictum  of  brute  force  written  in  blood  and  destruc- 
tion?    (Applause.) 

Suggestions  were  invited  yesterday  by  our  esteemed  chair- 
man concerning  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mittee. May  I  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  the  children, 
in  the  schools,  be  regularly  and  persistently  taught  to  abhor  war 
and  more  specially  the  assault  of  the  stronger  nations  against 
the  weaker,  in  order  to  protect  the  coming  generations  against 
the  malign  influence  of  yellow  journalism.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
Conference  the  next  speaker,  well  known  as  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  devoted  friends,  who  by  long  service  in  a  diplomatic 
career  and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has 
earned  himself  the  title  of  Dean  of  our  American  Diplomats! 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster.     (Applause.) 

UNLIMITED  ARBITRATION  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ara)RESS  OF  HON.   JOHN   W.   FOSTER 

The  first  movement  of  a  general  character  to  brines  about  a 
permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  in  1896.  In 
1890  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  declaratory  of  its  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  adjust- 
ment by  arbitration  of  any  differences  which  might  arise  between 
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the  United  States  and  any  other  government  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  diplomacy.  In  1893  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons adopted  a  resolution,  reciting  this  action  of  Congress, 
cordially  sympathizing  with  its  purpose,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  co-operate  with  that  of 
the  United  States  to  the  same  end.  These  resolutions,  although 
general  in  their  character,  seemed  to  suggest  the  practicability 
of  a  permanent  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

The  first  public  and  representative  expression  in  this  direction 
appears  to  have  been  made  at  Chicago,  where  on  February  5, 
1896,  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by  about  two  score  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens,  calling  upon  the  people  throughout  the 
country  to  assemble  in  their  various  localities  on  Washington's 
next  birthday  to  consider  the  two  following  questions : 

"  I.  Do  we  wish  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  by  formal  treaty,  to  establish  arbitration  as  the 
method  of  concluding  all  differences,  which  may  fail  of  settle- 
ment by  diplomacy  between  the  two  powers  ?  " 

"  2.  What  is  our  opinion  of  war  as  a  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troversies between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain?" 

Largely  influenced  by  this  call,  meetings  were  held  on  the 
day  named  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities, 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  proposed  formal  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,  and  a  cablegram  was  received  from  the  Anglo- 
American  Arbitration  Committee  in  London,  signed  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  and  other  well-known  British  subjects, 
affirming  '*that  the  common  sense  and  Christian  conviction  of 
America  and  England  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to  abolish 
war  between  these  two  nations  which  are  really  one  people." 

The  meeting  in  New  York  took  steps  to  call  a  National  Arbi- 
tration Conference  to  consider  "  a  permanent  provision  for  some 
wise  method  of  arbitration  between  the  two  countries,"  and  this 
Conference  was  held  in  Washington  on  April  22  and  23,  1896. 
Thirty-four  States  were  represented  by  nearly  three  hundred 
delegates,  embracing  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  repre- 
sentative public  men  of  the  nation.  The  result  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  as  follows :  "  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference, 
religion,  humanity,  and  justice,  as  well  as  the  material  interests 
of  civilized  society,  demand  the  immediate  establishment,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  a  permanent 
system  of  arbitration ;  and  the  earliest  possible  extension  of  such 
a  system,  to  embrace  all  civilized  nations." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  a 
committee  appointed  by  that  body  delivered  the  resolutions  to 
President  Cleveland,  who  "expressed  himself  as  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  resolutions  " ;  and  his 
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views  "  were  heartily  endorsed  by  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  present  at  the  interview."  These  two  high  officials 
were  not  long  in  proving  the  sincerity  of  their  assurances.  On 
January  ii,  1897,  President  Cleveland  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval  an  arbitration  treaty  signed  by  Secretary  Olney  and 
Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British  Ambassador.  In  transmitting  it 
to  the  Senate,  the  President  said  it  might  not  "  meet  the  views 
of  the  advocates  of  immediate,  unlimited,  and  irrevocable  arbi- 
tration of  all  international  controversies,"  but  he  believed  that 
it  would  be  recognized  as  making  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  if  successful  would  lead  to  further  advance,  and 
make  a  new  epoch  in  civilization. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to 
arbitration,  subject  to  certain  specified  limitations,  "  all  questions 
in  diflFerence  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations." The  limitations  related  to  territorial  rights  and  ques- 
tions of  vital  national  interest,  which  were  to  be  submitted,  not 
to  international  arbitration,  but  to  a  commission  composed  of 
three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  and  of  three  judges  of  the  British  Supreme 
Court  or  Privy  Council.  The  decision  of  this  commission  was 
only  to  be  final  if  it  secured  the  votes  of  five  of  the  six  members  ; 
but  in  case  of  failure  of  such  result,  the  governments  pledged 
themselves  not  to  resort  to  hostile  measures  until  the  mediation 
of  a  friendly  power  or  powers  had  been  invited. 

Although  this  treaty  was,  as  President  Cleveland  expressed  it, 
somewhat  of  "  a  tentative  character,"  it  did  not  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  After  weakening  its  effectiveness  by  sev- 
eral amendments,  it  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  of  that  body  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  friends 
of  international  arbitration.  Public  sentiment  at  that  day  did  not 
seem  to  support  such  a  friendly  advance  towards  Great  Britain, 
even  in  the  imperfect  provisions  of  that  treaty. 

Eight  years  later  a  second  National  Arbitration  Conference 
was  called  by  the  executive  committee  created  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  1896,  and  it  met  in  Washington  on  January  12,  1904. 
Since  the  rejection  of  the  Olney- Pauncefote  treaty  two  questions 
had  been  disposed  of  which  had  a  material  influence  upon  the 
former  action  of  the  Senate — ^the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  the 
Alaskan  Boundary.  Another  important  event  had  occurred 
which  had  greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of  International  Arbi- 
tration— the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  and  the  creation 
by  it  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  National  Conference  of  1904  declared  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  to  embrace  "all  differences  which  they  may  fail 
to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiations." 

In  1904  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval 
a  treaty  of  arbitration  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  British 
Ambassador.  This  treaty  followed  the  terms  of  the  arbitration 
conventicxi  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  and  ex- 
pressly exempted  questions  of  national  honor,  vital  interests, 
and  independence.  This  treaty  was  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
require  each  submission  to  be  passed  upon  by  that  body.  In 
this  amended  form  the  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
because  of  the  amendment  President  Roosevelt  declined  to  give 
it  effect.  During  the  year  1904  Secretary  Hay  negotiated  similar 
treaties  with  a  number  of  other  nations,  but  they  all  shared  the 
fate  of  the  British  treaty. 

When  the  American  delegates  to  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence went  to  The  Hague  in  1907,  they  carried  with  them  instruc- 
tions from  Secretary  Root  which  urged  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
of  obligatory  arbitration  and  recognized  the  amendment  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  unexecuted  Roosevelt  treaty.  The  year 
following  that  Conference,  in  1908  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
between  Secretary  Root  and  Ambassador  Bryce  almost  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  Hay  treaty  of  1904,  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
opposition,  proclaimed  by  the  President,  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  superseded  by  a  new  treaty. 

More  than  twenty  arbitration  treaties  similar  in  their  pro- 
visions with  those  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
were  negotiated  by  Secretary  Root  in  1908,  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  are  now  in  force.  But  these  treaties  have  not 
satisfied  the  friends  of  unreserved  arbitration.  They  look  upon 
the  reservations  of  national  honor  and  vital  interests  as  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  complete  and  genuine  arbitration.  Judicial  ques- 
tions, money  claims,  or  treaty  interpretations  are  comparatively 
easy  of  solution.  It  is  the  so-called  "national  honor"  or  the 
intangible  "  vital  interests  "  which  are  likely  to  stir  the  hot  blood 
of  the  people,  awaken  the  martial  spirit,  and  carry  Congress  off 
its  feet  with  excitement.  The  growing  public  agitation  has  cul- 
minated in  a  demand  for  such  an  unlimited  arbitration  treaty 
as  shall  embrace  these  most  war-producing  questions. 

The  preparations  for  the  international  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tury of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
1914,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  desire  to  see  such  a  treaty 
initiated  between  these  two  kindred  nations.  Our  honored  chief 
magistrate,  President  Taft,  has  been  quick  to  catch  and  echo 
this  spirit    A  year  ago  he  made  public  expression  of  his  belief 
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that  such  a  treaty  was  not  only  practicable,  but  desirable,  and 
by  repeated  public  declarations  he  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  His  sentiments 
have  been  promptly  re-echoed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  that  country  by  unequivocal  statements  in  Parliament,  and 
also  heartily  endorsed  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  Party. 

At  the  third  National  Peace  Congress  in  Baltimore,  on  the 
third  of  the  present  month,  President  Taft  announced  that  such 
a  treaty  was  being  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Almost  concurrently  with  this  announcement  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  notable  for 
the  attendance  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  government 
and  of  public  sentiment  of  England  and  the  Colonies.  Prime 
Minister  Asquith  introduced  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, which  "  cordially  welcomes  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  between  that  country 
and  the  British  Empire  ♦  ♦  *  as  serving  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  two  nations  and  as  tending  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world."  And  in  his  address  the  Prime  Minister  said: 
'*  What  a  few  months  ago  was  a  dream  is  now  in  the  domain 
of  practicability.  It  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  two  great 
peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  America  to  make  war  impossible.*' 
Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tions, said :  ''  I  in  my  private  and  public  capacity  shall  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  further  this  cause.  *  *  *  Such  a  treaty 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  first  attempt  to  reach 
a  common  bond  between  all  civilized  nations  to  abolish  the  bar- 
barous arbitrament  of  war." 

It  is  understood  that  the  treaty  has  been  drafted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  been  approved  by  the  President,  and  has 
been  submitted  to  the  British  Ambassador  for  the  action  of  his 
government.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  an  agreement  will 
soon  be  reached,  and  this  epoch-producing  instrument  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  That  the  consent  of  this 
branch  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Government  will  be 
obtained  ought  not  to  be  seriously  doubted,  although  it  is  a  long 
step  in  advance  of  any  action  as  to  arbitration  yet  taken  by 
any  great  power. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to  place  the  two  nations  as 
governments  on  the  same  footing  as  each  of  them  has  placed 
its  own  citizens.  All  differences  between  them  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement  must  be  submitted  to  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  Wager  of  battle  was  long  ago  abolished  as 
between  individuals.  Under  the  operations  of  the  proposed 
treaty  wager  of  battle  will  cease  between  these  two  governments. 
We  are  soon  to  celebrate  a  centennial  of  peace  between  these 
two  kindred  peoples.     If  we  could  live  together  in  peace  for 
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one  hundred  years  with  so  many  irritating  questions  arising 
between  us,  certainly  with  all  these  questions  settled  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  this  pact,  we  may  well  look  forward  to  another 
century  of  amity  and  concord.     (Applause.) 

Hence  it  might  be  said  that  such  a  convention  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ensure  peace  between  our  two  countries.  It  is  thought 
that  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  war  between  them 
is  inconceivable,  still  it  is  well  to  seal  the  bond  of  amity.  But 
its  greatest  value  will  be  its  influence  upon  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  Already  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
have  appreciated  the  effect  of  the  British  treaty  by  welcoming  the 
application  of  our  ancient  ally,  France,  for  a  similar  treaty, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  likewise  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The 
other  nations  may  well  inquire  whether  a  treaty  which  abolishes 
war  between  the  United  States  and  two  powerful  and  populous 
nations,  with  great  commerce  and  intricate  relations,  may  not 
be  practicable  and  advisable  between  them  and  their  neighbors. 
Doubtless  if  these  treaties  are  approved  by  the  Senate  and  go 
into  operation,  they  will  soon  be  followed  by  similar  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  both  great  and 
small,  and  between  other  nations  among  themselves.  Mr.  Bal- 
four well  said  in  his  speech  at  the  great  Guildhall  meeting  that 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  "  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  the  first  attempt  to  reach  a  common  bond  between  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  abolish  the  barbarous  arbitrament  of  war." 

But  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  influence  of  our 
action  on  the  nations.  We  know  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
continental  Europe  some  of  the  greatest  powers  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  unlimited  treaties  of  arbitration.  Following 
the  recent  public  declarations  of  President  Taft  and  the  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  has  announced  in  the  Reichstag  that  his  government 
IS  not  ready  for  such  a  step.  Such  an  announcement  does  not 
take  with  surprise  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  attitude 
of  that  nation  at  the  first  and  second  Hague  Conferences.  The 
greatest  military  power  of  the  world  proposes  still  to  adhere  to 
the  policy  of  force,  and  its  influence  on  certain  of  the  other 
powers  will  create  impediments  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
unlimited  arbitration  treaties. 

It  is  plain  that  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  with  France  will  not  have  any  material  influence 
in  reducing  the  armaments  of  the  world  for  the  present  at  least. 
The  rivalry  for  naval  construction  will  still  go  on,  and  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe  will  continue  to  maintain  their 
great  armies.  But  as  unlimited  arbitration  is  extended  among 
the  nations  its  beneficial  effects  must  become  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  even  the  German  government  must  eventually  find 
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a  modus  vivendi  with  the  peaceful  nations  which  will  enable  it 
to  restrict  its  armament  and  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  the  world 

I  had  concluded  the  preparation  of  my  address  at  this  point 
when  the  fulmination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  against  the  pro- 
posed treaty  appeared  in  the  public  press.  While  I  regret  its 
appearance  as  tending  to  embarrass  the  action  of  the  Senate,  I 
recall  the  fact  that  no  man  in  public  life  to-day  has  shown  such 
an  erratic  and  inconsistent  course  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
international  arbitration.  His  early  public  career  was  marked 
by  a  strong  hostility  to  arbitration  in  general.  In  a  magazine 
article  as  late  as  1895  he  attacked  President  Harrison  for  sub- 
mitting the  Bering  Sea  question  to  arbitration.  I  quote  the 
following  from  his  article :  "  We  ought  never  to  have  agreed  to 
this  arbitration.  *  *  *  It  is  not  a  page  of  American  diplo- 
macy upon  which  we  can  look  back  with  pride;  but  it  offers 
a  most  hopeful  lesson.  It  should  teach  us  to  beware,  beyond 
all  others,  of  peace-at-any-price  men.  It  should  teach  us  to  be 
exceedingly  cautious  about  entering  into  any  arbitration." 

But  when  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  presidency,  it 
was  he  who  sent  the  first  case  to  the  Hague  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  invited  the  nations  in  hostile  array  against  Venezuela 
to  resort  to  the  same  court.  In  the  first  instance  he  proposed 
to  settle  the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute  by  sending  the  American 
army  to  occupy  and  hold  the  territory  in  dispute  by  force,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  pacific  advice  of  Secretary  Hay,  and  in 
1903  submitted  the  question  to  the  London  commission. 

In  1904  he  sent  a  number  of  arbitration  treaties  to  the  Senate 
and  yet,  because  that  body  saw  fit  to  insist  upon  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  duty,  he  denounced  this  action  as  "  a  sham  " 
and  a  subterfuge,  and  in  a  petulant  manner  refused  to  put  the 
treaties  into  force.  But  four  years  later,  following  the  advice 
of  Secretary  Root,  he  sent  the  same  treaties  with  the  Senate's 
amendment  to  that  body,  and  upon  its  approval  put  them  into 
operation. 

Notwithstanding  his  early  declaration  in  opposition  to  arbi- 
tration in  general,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  man 
to  advance  this  cause  and  has  earned  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 
Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  in  the  course  of  time,  after  he 
has  played  to  his  heart's  content  with  his  favorite  terms,  "hy- 
pocrisy," "  cowardice,"  "  bad  faith,"  etc.,  we  may  expect  this 
erratic  but  patriotic  citizen  to  fall  in  line  with  the  onward  march 
towards  international  peace,  and  give  his  support  to  the  great 
measure  which  most  ennobles  the  administration  of  his  successor. 
(Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  In  the  discussion  of  this  great  subject,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  a  member  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons — one  who  has  done  much  for  our  cause.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  welcoming  our  valued  friend,  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Baker,  Member  of  Parliament. 


THE   ENGLISH   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS   FOR   ARBI- 
TRATION WITH  AMERICA 

REMARKS'*"  OF   MR.  J.   ALLEN   BAKER,   M.   P. 

I  consider  it  a  very  great  privil^e  for  the  second  time  to 
attend  one  of  these  Conferences,  that  have  had  such  world- 
wide influence  in  promoting  the  cause  that  we  all  have  so  deeply 
at  heart,  and  gladly  say  a  word,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  position  of  that  House  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty  of  arbitration  between  our  countries,  and  of  what 
we  are  doing  on  our  side.  For,  I  suppose,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  one  has  the  opportunity  from  the  inside  of 
judging  in  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  do,  how 
such  a  great  proposal  as  this  is  received,  and  what  an  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Foster  has  given  us  in  most  concise  and  eloquent  terms 
the  position  and  the  reception  that  this  proposal  of  President 
Taft's  met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  being  at  that  Guildhall  meeting,  which  was  a 
great  national  meeting,  and  if  Mr.  Foster  himself  had  been 
there,  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  given  a  more  clear  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  that  meeting,  or  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  your  proposal  was  received.  He  quoted  at 
length  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  two  great  political 
leaders  and  we  see  how  from  their  standpoint  this  proposal  was 
received  so  gladly  and  so  unanimously.  I  suppose  no  greater 
pronouncement  has  been  uttered  or  greater  proposal  has  been 
made  for  many  decades  than  that  proposal  of  President  Taft*s, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  received  in  our  country  was  simply 
remarkable.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being 
present  on  that  wonderful  evening  of  March  13  (or  rather  it 
was  early  in  the  morning,  past  the  midnight  hour)  when  our 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  making  that  notable 
speech  which  you  have  all  read,  rose  in  his  place,  giving  a  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  government  and  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
to  the  proposal  that  President  Taft  had  made.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  statesmanlike  proposals  that  had 
ever  been  made  by  any  statesman ;  and  I  cannot  forget  the  thrill 

♦Delivered  in  the  fifth  session  but  printed  here  for  convenient  refer- 
ence.— Ed. 
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of  satisfaction  and  the  cordial  recq)tion  of  his  words  that  went 
through  that  packed  and  tense  assembly  as  he  went  on  to  say: 

"  We  have  not  yet  received  a  proposal  from  the  United  States, 
but  if  that  proposal  should  be  made  to  us,  we  are  ready  as  a 
•government  to  accept  it  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  it  will 
not  be  passed  in  this  country  until  it  is  put  before  parliament  and 
the  parliament  of  this  nation  gives  to  it  a  hearty  acceptance." 
(Applause.)  As  a  rule  I  take  but  little  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  felt  impelled  on  that  occasion  to 
rise  in  my  place  and  make  perhaps  one  of  the  shortest  speeches 
any  member  is  likely  to  make  in  that  House,  to  say  how  I  fdt 
for  myself  profoundly  grateful,  and  that  I  believed  the  House 
in  every  part  and  every  section  was  equally  grateful,  and  that 
the  nation  at  large  would  receive  the  speech  of  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary as  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing— that  of  the  further  increase  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
armaments  that  we  were  asked  to  vote  for  on  that  occasion! 
The  effect  throughout  the  country  was  instantaneous  and  simply 
wonderful!  In  churches  and  chapels,  in  town  meetings  and 
everywhere  President  Taft's  proposal  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
speech  were  hailed  as  the  greatest  pronouncement,  and  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  that  seemed  to  be  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
which,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in  his  speech  on  that  historic 
evening,  unless  it  was  stopped  it  would  not  only  lead  our  o>vn 
country,  but  other  countries  as  well,  to  financial  ruin  and  would 
break  civilization. 

This  great  word  has  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  this  welcome  mes- 
sage has  come  to  us ;  we  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  that 
great  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  have  held  out  both  hands  to  you 
in  America  accepting  that  which  you  have  offered  with  gratitude, 
and  I  am  here  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  President  Taft. 
and  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to  your  g^eat  nation  for  the 
action  that  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Foster  did  not  refer  to  the  latest  action  that  was  taken 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  days  before  I 
left  England  I  attended  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  House  that  represented  four  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  asked  by  circular  to  form 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
further  this  proposal.  Two  or  three  of  us  felt  after  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speech  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  should 
take  some  action ;  and  it  was  very  delightful  in  going  to  one  or 
two  members  of  the  opposition — it  emanated  from  the  liberal 
side  of  the  House — ^to  find  men  like  Lord  Hufa:h  Cecil — ^the  late 
Lord  Salisbury's  brilliant  son — and  Colonel  Williams,  and  other 
well-known  conservative  members,  equally  ready  and  equally 
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hearty  to  join  the  proposal  we  made.  A  joint  committee  was 
iormed,  a  circular  sent  out,  and  over  four  hundred  members, 
without  any  solicitation  (that  is,  members  outside  of  the  eighty 
or  more  official  members  of  the  government,  all  of  whom  approve) 
gave  their  signature  to  it.  It  was  proposed  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  by  acclamation :  "  That  this  meeting,  representing 
four  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  have 
constituted  themselves  a  committee  to  further  the  advancement 
of  the  principle  that  all  matters  of  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  records  its  deep  satisfaction  that  the  proposal  for  a 
treaty  with  that  object  has  met  with  so  hearty  a  response  in  both 
nations,  and  is  prepared  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  further 
the  progress  of  that  movement."  (Applause.)  This  is  the 
representative  house;  this  is  the  body  that  really  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  and  they  say,  with  one  voice, 
"  We  are  glad  and  thankful  for  that  proposal  and  we  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  carry  it  into  effect."  But  in  that  great  meeting 
at  the  Guildhall  and  in  this  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  speeches  were  made,  and  cordial  speeches,  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  these  two  countries,  our  leading  speak- 
ers always  stated,  and  I  am  glad  they  stated  it,  that  while  this 
was  the  case,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  menace  to  any  other  country, 
and  that  we  will  equally  and  heatrily  welcome  a  like  arrange- 
ment with  Germany  or  any  other  country  with  whom  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  made!  (Applause.)  In  that  way  I  think 
we  have  struck  tihe  highest  note ;  we  have  joined  with  you  in  the 
spirit  of  the  proposal  that  President  Taft  has  already  made  to 
France  and  is  ready  to  make  I  hope  to  other  nations  as  well. 
Both  our  countries  have  really  united  as  one  in  the  letter  and  in 
the  spirit  of  this  proposal.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Having  reference  to  the  word  of  caution 
which  was  dropped  by  Secretary  Foster  in  his  paper,  out  of  his 
wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  Chair 
ventures  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
to  a  dispatch  which  appeared  in  the  papers  of  yesterday  morning, 
stating  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  Senate  had  arisen  in  his  place  and  stated  that  he  had 
received  2,000  letters  protesting  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  England.  It  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  this  Conference  and  its  members  to  see  that  he  gets  100,000 
letters  and  telegrams  from  100,000  different  citizens  of  the 
United  States.     (Applause.) 

We  pass  now  to  our  third  topic — A  Century  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace.    One  year  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  by  this 
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Conference  on  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  a  century 
of  peace  between  English-speaking  peoples.  Senator  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  had  expected  to  be 
present ;  but  he  is  unavoidably  detained  by  public  business  in  the 
Senate.  We  are,  however,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
two  distinguished  members  of  that  Committee,  and  I  present 
first  with  great  pleasure  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Hon.  A.  O.  Eberhart,  whom  we  are  catching  on  his  way  to  the 
train.     (Applause.) 

THE  HOPE  OF  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  A.  O.  EBERHART 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  qualify  to  the  kind  words  of  intro- 
duction given  me ;  but  I  am  leaving  for  the  train  in  a  few  moments 
and  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  few  words  of  greeting  from  one 
of  the  working  members  in  the  ranks.  If  I  had  time,  inclina- 
tion and  ability  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  occasion,  I  do  not 
think  I  would  read  it  anyway,  because  there  have  been  so  many 
so  much  better ;  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

I  have  been  interested,  as  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Northrop,  in 
the  formation  of  a  Minnesota  Peace  Society.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  When  I  asked  the  Mayor  of  St.  Paul  to  attend  a 
peace  meeting  in  the  evening,  he  said  that  he  could  not  attend  any 
peace  meeting  in  the  evening;  he  had  to  go  home.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  am  mighty  glad  that  I  could  come  and  catch  this  little 
inspiration  that  I  am  going  to  take  with  me  as  one  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  ranks,  and  we  are  going  to  try  our  very  best  to  join 
in  the  work.  I  am  glad  I  could  be  here  that  I  may  take  a 
message  from  this  great  Conference  to  the  people  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  We  are  interested  in  the  peace  movement  and 
I  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
waste  involved  in  large  armies  and  navies.  Of  course  we  agree 
with  these  speakers  who  have  said  that  we  must  establish  our 
court  first  before  we  can  finally  get  rid  of  these  large  armies 
and  navies.  But  just  think  of  it !  The  cost  of  the  armies  and 
navies  to  this  country  would  establish  an  agricultural  school  in 
almost  every  county  of  the  United  States.  Just  think  of  the 
benefit  that  would  result  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  nation  from 
such  institutions!  I  am,  therefore,  representing  the  boys  and 
girls  of  my  state  when  I  say  the  time  should  come,  and  come 
soon,  when  the  money  spent  for  the  armies  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  used  for  better  purposes.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  measured  in  terms  of  armaments 
of  war,  but  in  the  happiness  of  the  homes,  in  the  sanctit}'  of  our 
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churches  and  in  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  when  the  man  who  can  teach  mankind  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right  is  greater  than  Caesar,  Alexander  or  Napoleon.  And 
the  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  betterment  and  the  uplifting 
of  mankind  is  the  greatest  gift  of  Providence  to  the  human  race. 
We  had  a  great  forest  fire  in  the  northern  part  of  our  state 
last  winter  and  I  went  there  to  help  in  the  relief  work.  The 
first  people  on  the  ground  with  relief  were  our  brothers  from 
Canada  I  When  we  see  men  of  all  nations  contributing  to  the 
betterment  and  advancement  of  mankind  I  sometimes  think  that 
these  great  international  disasters,  if  you  so  call  them,  may 
perhaps  furnish  us  with  results  not  altogether  barren,  because 
of  the  lesson  we  may  learn  and  for  which  we  are  paying  perhaps 
a  small  price,  that  all  this  great  world  is  one  brotherhood.  And 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  meeting  of  the  most  representative 
men  of  every  nation,  is  going  to  ultimately  bring  about  that 
peace.  It  is  not  a  question  of  inevitable  war:  it  is  a  question 
of  inevitable  peace !  It  is  coming !  It  has  got  to  come !  There 
was  a  time  when  we  used  to  applaud  the  hangman  and  the 
whipping  machine;  but  the  time  is  here  when  we  are  doing 
away  with  those  practices.  Even  in  the  city  of  Chicago  they 
used  to  have  a  little  place  there  called  "  Little  Hell  "; — I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
city  or  not.  I  was  there  the  other  day  and  there  is  not  a  city 
in  the  Union  to-day  farther  advanced  in  playgrounds  for  boys 
and  girls,  in  juvenile  work,  in  caring  for  young  men  and  women 
likely  to  become  criminals  and  a  burden  on  society.  The  world 
is  moving  onward!  I  do  not  speak  of  inevitable  war,  but  in- 
evitable peace !  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  soon  it  is  coming ; 
but  the  fact  that  we  can  meet,  as  here,  from  different  states  and 
nations,  with  one  common  purpose  means  that  when  we  return 
home  it  is  going  to  help  on  the  cause  of  peace.  We  sometimes 
think  it  is  the  captains  of  industry  who  will  bring  this  about, 
but  it  is  not  so :  it  is  the  mother,  as  she  puts  her  baby  away  in 
the  evening  hoping  for  a  better  and  brighter  to-morrow;  the 
average  man  who  toils  in  the  shop  and  street  who  is  hoping  for 
a  better  time  to  come;  it  is  those  of  us  who  are  here  singing 
"  Blessed  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love;" 
it  is  these  men  and  women  who  are  going  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  that  great  message  heralded  by  the  angels  of 
heavefl  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  that  there  should  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men!  And  in  closing  these 
remarks,  let  me  give  you  these  words  of  peace — why,  we  can't 
have  war!  I  don't  see  how  we  can  quarrel  with  these  friends 
about  us  who  represent  foreign  states  and  nations;  I  do  not 
see  how  war  between  intelligent  and  fully-enlightened  nations 
would  be  possible !    They  are  our  friends.    While  we  are  doing 
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these  things  and  our  songs  of  peace  rise  higher  and  higher,  we 
cannot  go  out  and  murder  our  friends. 

"  There'*  all   of  pleMore  and  ell  of  peace 

In  a  friend  or  two. 
All  our  trottblea  mmj  And  release 

In  a  friend  or  two. 
It'a  in  the  crip  of  a  claepinc  hand 

On  nauVe  aoil  or  alien  land 
For  the  world  is  made — do  you  understand  t 

Of  a  friend  or  two! 

A  Bonc  to  sing  and  a  crust  to  share 

With  a  friend  or  two. 
A  smile  to  give  and  a  grief  to  bear 

With  a  friend  or  two. 
A  road  to  wallc  and  a  goal  to  win. 

An  ingle-nook  to  find  oomfort  in: 
The  best  hours  we  Icnow  begin 

With  a  friend  or  twol 

Then  come  days  happy  or  come  days  sad. 

We  count  only  time  by  the  hours  mai_. 
By  the  |ood  old  days  that  wo  long  ago  had 


Then  bring  the  goblet  and  quaff  the  toast 

To  a  friend  or  two. 
For  glad  the  man  who  can  always  boast 

Of  a  friend  or  two. 

The  fairest  sight  is  the  friendly  face, 
And    Heaven    will  be  a  better  place 
For  a  friend  or  twol  " 

All  of  US,  working  together,  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side, 
will  bring  about  that  solution,  and  when  empires  have  crumbled 
we  shall  all  be  united  in  one  great  brotherhood,  with  equal 
opportunities  for  all!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  present  as  the 
next  speaker  a  gentleman  who  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  twice  a  member  of 
the  Dominion  Cabinet,  as  Postmaster  General  and  Minister  of 
Labor, — Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Mulock.     (Applause.) 

CELEBRATE  THE  CENTURY  OF  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  RT.    HON.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  SIR  WILLIAM    MULOCK 

I  will  not  say  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  I  leave  out 
the  word  pleasure  on  both  your  own  and  on  my  account.  Last 
evening  your  very  efficient  secretary  submitted  to  me  for  per- 
usal a  paper  which  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  of  your  United 
States  Congress  was  to  have  presented  here  this  morning,  and 
I,  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  expressed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  main  sentiment  of  the  paper.  Immediately  your  secretary 
seized  upon  my  weakness  and  asked  that  I  should  publicly  com- 
mit myself  to  the  admission  I  had  made  to  him.  The  passage 
which  attracted  my  attention  dealt  with  the  international  rela- 
tions happily  existing  for  so  many  long  years  between  the  United 
States  and  your  northern  neighbor,  Canada^  and  suggested,  as 
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has  been  many  a  time  before,  that  tbt  i^roaching  centenary 
of  that  peace  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  silence,  but  should 
be  recognized  by  some  worthy  international  celebration;  and  to 
that  sentiment,  I  publicly  and  heartily  subscribe.     (Applause.) 

During  this  meeting,  I  have  listened  with  much  pleasure  to 
many  strong  and  able  speeches.  One  speaker,  yesterday,  I  think 
it  was  Dr.  Northrop,  sanguinely  stated  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  upon 
this  peace  question ;  that  work,  he  declared,  was  completed  and 
the  energies  of  the  peace  workers  should  be  directed  to  formu- 
lating distinctive  policies  to  be  carried  into  execution.  //  that 
is  the  happy  state  of  opinion  in  the  United  States — ^perhaps  it  is 
somewhat  overstated — ^but  if  it  is  even  approaching  that 
condition,  then  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the  masses 
of  the  people  make  known  to  their  executive  in  Wash- 
ington their  desire  to  give  the  world  an  object  lesson  on 
the  benefits  of  peace  by  having  a  centennial  celebration,  the 
executive  will  doubtless  respond.  And  if  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  should  send  overtures  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, although  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Canadian  people — I  am 
now  but  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  country — I  do  think  I  can 
with  all  confidence  state  that  the  Canadian  sentiment  would  echo 
yours  and  that  the  Canadian  government  would  join  wittryour 
government  in  giving  to  the  world  an  object  lesson  in  the  bless- 
ings that  have  come  to  the  two  most  prosperous  nations  of  the 
earth  because  of  the  enjoyment  of  one  hundred  years  of  un- 
broken peace.     (Applause.) 

What  form  such  a  celebration  might  take,  I  do  not  know.  It 
might  properly  take  many  forms.  For  example,  some  years  ago 
in  the  harbor  that  welcomes  strangers  arriving  at  the  gates  of 
New  York  you  erected  that  great  tower,  holding  up  the  torch 
of  liberty  to  the  incomer.  What  a  delightful  companion  pic- 
ture would  be  presented  if  an  international  committee  should 
induce  the  two  nations  to  set  apart  some  common  land  or 
reservation  where  there  could  be  erected  in  the  path  of  the 
traveler  from  all  the  world  a  temple  devoted  to  the  evidences  of 
the  past  and  an  educational  institution  to  teach  to  commerce 
what  this  Western  world  has  accomplished  by  the  observances 
of  the  laws  of  peace.     (Applause.) 

You  have  spoken  much  of  morality  in  connection  with  war. 
I  recall  an  utterance  of  one  of  your  own  poets — ^now  long  since 
gathered  to  his  fathers — told  in  his  own  homely  fashion: 

"If  7<m  take  a  bwoM 

And  nm  a  fellow  soldier  through, 
Ctoremment  ain't  goinc  to  pay  for  it; 
Ood  11  send  the  bill  to  you/* 

Now  if  that  is  a  sound  doctrine — and  I  maintain  it  is — ^then  we 
have  the  moral  support  in  the  question.    That  fact  ought,  in  this 
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age  of  boasted  civilization,  to  make  it  our  common  aim  and  the 
aim  of  all  who  believe  in  our  present  civilization  to  try  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  failure.  It  certainly  has  not  accomplished  all  that 
is  possible  as  long  as  there  is  a  Christian  citizen  in  the  land 
who  gives  his  calm,  deliberate  judgment  in  favor  of  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  complaint  with  this  Conference 
IS  that  I  have  been  dragged  into  its  proceedings.  Many,  many 
public  meetings  have  I  attended  in  my  life,  but  I  will  say  in 
unqualified  terms,  I  have  never  from  childhood  until  now  at- 
tended a  gathering  that  has  given  me  a  more  infinite  pleasure 
than  this  present  Conference  from  which  influence  must  radiate 
to  all  parts  of  this  enormous  Republic  and  spread  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  I  hope  the  subject  to  which  I  have  spoken  will 
bear  fruit,  and  when  that  century  of  peace  is  being  celebrated 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that  we  will  re- 
member it  has  at  least  been  largely  promoted  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  great  institution.  And  in  closing  let  me  say  with 
what  pleasure  I  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  your  great, 
beloved,  patriotic  citizen,  Mr.  Smiley.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Shortly  after  the  Mohonk  Conference  of 
last  year,  there  was  started  in  New  York  the  "  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
Peace  among  English-Speaking  Peoples."  The  Secretary  of  that 
Committee,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  of  New  York,  will 
now  tell  us  of  its  activities. 

WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  PEACE  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES. 

address   of   MR.   ANDREW   B.   HUMPHREY 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  war  clouds  were  threatening 
the  existing  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Within  the  next  year  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
necessary war  which  was  protracted  until  1814  when  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  was  concluded  on  Christmas  Eve. 

It  is  significant  that  the  signing  of  this  treaty  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  Commissioners  assigned  to  that  duty,  for  after  they 
had  been  in  conference  for  nearly  six  months  the  two  Nations 
themselves,  forced  by  a  strong  public  sentiment  among  the  peo- 
ples of  both  countries  demanding  peace,  directed  the  Commis- 
sioners to  conclude  a  peace  pact  regardless  of  the  prior  claims 
set  forth  by  the  Commissioners  and  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Thus  the  Ghent  treaty  was  concluded  without  reference 
to  the  issues  which  brought  on  the  war.    The  treaty  was  forced 
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by  public  sentiment  and  is  a  monument  to  that  greater  force  than 
war, — ^irresistible  public  opinion. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster's  "  American  Diplomacy,"  describes  the 
concluding  efforts  of  the  Commission  as  follows: 

"An  end  finally  came  to  all  the  internal  wrangles  and  open  confer- 
ences. Influences  were  at  work  with  both  governments  more  persuasive 
to  pHeace  than  diplomacy.  Secretary  Monroe,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Madison,  who  recognized  the  earnest  desire  of  the  country  for 
peace,  instructed  the  American  Commissioners  to  recede  from  all  their 
demands  and  accept  the  status  ante  bellum.  The  British  Cabinet  ♦  ♦  * 
gave  instructions  to  the  British  Commissioners  of  the  same  character; 
and  there  was  little  at  last  for  the  negotiators  to  do.  When  the  treaty 
was  drawn  up  for  execution  it  contained  not  &  single  provision  respecting 
the  issues  which  occasioned  the  war" 

SAne  of  the  Commissioners  were  very  angry  over  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  and  Mr.  Clay  denounced  it  in  language  that  would 
not  be  permissible  in  a  meeting  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

The  Ghent  Treaty  has  been  honored  in  every  respect  and  it 
has  also  been  constantly  strengthened  by  eliminating  during  the 
ninety-six  years  substantially  all  the  causes  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  people  should  wish  to  celebrate  such  an  event 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  importance  and  significance. 

The  idea  of  celebrating  the  one  hundred  years  of  peace  seems 
to  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  many  people,  and  without  co- 
operation. It  was  talked  about  during  the  administration  of 
former  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Minister  MacKenzie 
King  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  of  New 
York,  and  the  initiative  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Burton,  that  the  project  of  a  celebration  took 
definite  form.  Minister  King  in  an  address  at  the  Harvard  Com- 
mencement of  1909  and  again  at  Lake  Mohonk  in  1910,  urged 
a  proper  celebration  of  the  event. 

About  this  time  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  called  a  meeting,  at 
the  Republican  Club  in  New  York  City,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  various  peace,  business  and  religious  organizations,  and 
editors,  among  whom  were  the  following :  Hamilton  Holt  of  the 
Independent;  William  B.  Rowland  of  the  Outlook;  Professor 
Samuel  T.  Dutton  of  Columbia  University ;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews;  General  James  S.  Clarkson ;  Rev.  Fred- 
erick K.  Lynch;  William  H.  Short,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society;  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League;  Mr. 
James  Talcott,  Banker;  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Qothiers ;  Colonel  William  S.  Har- 
vey, of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  William  C.  Demarest,  President  of 
New  York  Realty  Trust  Co.;  Captain  W,  D.  Forbes,  of  New 
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London ;  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion ;  Mr.  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  John  R.  Trenor.  Almost  all  of 
these  gentlemen  have  participated  in  the  Mohonk  Conferences 
and  have  sought  to  promote  the  proposed  celebration  in  the 
Mohonk  spirit. 

This  preliminary  committee  called  the  initial  meeting  and  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  effect  a  complete  committee  organization 
for  celebrating  the  Ghent  Treaty  Centennial,  and  this  organiza- 
tion is  now  known  as  "  The  National  Committee  for  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Peace  among 
English-Speaking  Peoples." 

By  invitation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
committee  of  fifteen  held  a  conference  with  President  Tafl  at 
Beverly,  July  15,  1910.  The  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  was  tendered  to  President  Taft,  but  after  consulta- 
tion it  was  thought  best,  "  for  reasons  of  State,"  to  choose  an 
Honorary  Chairman  outside  the  official  world,  because  matters 
concerning  the  celebration,  and  possibly  matters  of  diplomacy, 
might  come  before  the  President  for  review,  and  it  seemed  best 
that  the  President  should  be  free  to  act  independently  and  in 
concert  with  all  nations.  The  President  endorsed  the  idea  of  a 
celebration  and  promised  all  the  support  he  could  personally 
and  officially  give. 

The  Committee  therefore  sought  to  find  another  international 
character  who  would  represent  the  good  will  peace  movement  in 
his  personality  and  be  effective  in  so  large  an  undertaking  as 
the  proposed  international  celebration.  Notwithstanding  the  criti- 
cism, this  morning,  by  our  good  peace  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Honorary  Chairmanship  was  tendered  to  former  President 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  some  thirty  days  to  acquaint 
himself  properly  with  the  steps  taken  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
plans  proposed  and  accepted  the  Honorary  Chairmanship. 

Mr.  Foster:  "  If  he  takes  thirty  days  to  consider  the  treaty, 
he  will  be  all  right  too." 

Mr.  Humphrey:  With  more  than  a  score  of  arbitration 
treaties  to  his  credit  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
settlement  of  a  foreign  war,  Colonel  Roosevelt  needs  no  defense 
in  a  Mohonk  Conference.  His  record  in  the  peace  world  is  his 
best  defense  and  best  monument,  but,  in  his  absence,  and  after 
the  criticism  in  this  presence,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  so  far 
as  a  peace  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
committed  to  its  essential  purposes  and  as  an  evidence  of  his 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  worM 
peace  movement,  has  accepted  the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of 
this  great  Committee  to  give  public  expression  of  his  faitfi  in 
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the  American-English  peace  movement  and  to  do  his  share  to- 
wards making  this  celebration  a  divine  message  of  good-will 
among  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations.     (Applause.) 
The  officers  and  committees  are  as  follows: 

Honorary  Chairman— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Honorary  Vice-Chairmcn — Elihu  Root,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, Governor  John  A.  Dix,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor 
Eugene  N.  Foss, .  Governor  Simeon  £.  Baldwin,  Governor  John  K. 
Tener,  Governor  Judson  Harmon,  and  Governors  of  all  the  other 
States;  Former-Governor  Draper,  of  Massachusetts;  Former-Gov- 
ernor Fort,  of  New  Jersey;  and  a  majority  of  the  former  Governors 
of  other  States;  Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid,  Ambassador  Richard 
C  Kerens.  Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  and  practically  the  entire 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  United  States;  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
former  Cabinet  members,  and  hundreds  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  country. 


Chairman — Andrew  Carnegie. 

Vice-Chairmen — Albert  K   Smiley,  of  Mohonk,  and  Edward   Ginn,  of 

Boston. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee — Andrew  B.  Humphrey. 
Honorary  Chairman  Executive  Committee — Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 
Honorary  Vice-Chairman  Executive  Committee — Theodore  E.  Burton. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee — John  A.  Stewart. 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee — William  H.  Short. 

Treasurer ■ 

Bank  Depository— J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Committee  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching one  thousand  and  is  thoroughly  representative  of  all 
sections  and  interests  in  the  United  States  and  will  include  repre- 
sentation for  all  who  may  wish  to  unite  in  the  general  or  special 
work.  The  working  body  of  the  organization  will  be  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  lOO  or  more  with  a  sub-committee  for  detail 
work. 

The  first  essential  part  of  the  important  work  of  organization 
has  been  practically  completed,  and  the  second  step  of  making 
out  a  tentative  program  is  under  way.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting an  all  inclusive  world  wide  program,  the  National  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  hold  a  preliminary  and  advisory  conference 
in  New  York,  probably  in  December  or  January  next  which 
shall  be  international  in  scope  and  suggestive  of  the  general 
plan  and  scope  of  the  celebration,  keeping  in  mind  that  while 
^var  celebrations  have  been  spectacular  in  history,  this  Peace  cele- 
bration will  emphasise  the  victories  of  peace  through  the  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  industrial,  political  and  economic  triumphs  of  a 
tnarvelous  century  of  development  and  progress. 

As  a  preliminary  step  for  the  coming  conference  the  Committee 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  British  Colonies.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bernard  N. 
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Baker,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  will  represent  the 
Committee  abroad  this  summer  to  explain  to  our  Engli:»h 
friends  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  England  and  her  colonies  would  be  represented  in  the  pre- 
liminary conference.  Our  commissioners  to  England  will  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  kindred  peoples  and  invite  them  to 
New  York  next  winter  to  create  an  international  committee 
which  shall  give  direction  to  the  preparation  for  the  international 
features  of  the  celebration  in  1914-15,  and  have  charge  of  the 
organization  movement  throughout  the  world.  It  is  intended 
that  through  this  international  committee  the  various  local  com- 
mittees shall  keep  in  touch  and  co-operate  in  the  general  work. 
There  will  also  be  discussed  the  question  as  to  what  such  a 
committee  (aside  from  the  preparation  of  the  celebration  pro- 
gram) can  accomplish  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  the  National  Committee  an  official  character.  The  Com- 
mittee has  carefully  avoided  arrogating  to  itself  any  official 
capacity  in  any  matter  in  which  the  respective  governments  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  would  naturally  and  properly  have 
precedence  and  sole  authority. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  live  up  to  its  title.  It 
is  a  people's  committee,  and  its  associations  will  be  popular 
and  not  governmental.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  as  the  out- 
come of  the  international  conference  in  New  York,  there  vriU 
be  co-operation  of  the  governments  of  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples  with  reference  to  the  celebration,  and  we  have  semi- 
official assurance  that  adequate  official  support  will  be  given  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  logical  order. 

We  hope  to  arrange  for  committees  to  visit,  during  the  coming 
summer,  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Detroit,  Duluth  and  Chicago, 
and  various  points  in  Canada  to  discuss  organization  matters 
with  those  most  interested.  The  excellent  report  of  a  tour 
through  Canada  made  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Tryon,  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  indicates  that  there  is  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
genuine  support  for  the  celebration  there.  Our  correspondence 
with  friends  of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
indicates  a  keen  desire  to  co-operate. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Committee  was  so  thor- 
oughly organized  far  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  celebration. 
One  was  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  various 
movements  which  have  been  initiated  to  celebrate  the  treaty,  and 
also  to  bring  about  co-operation  of  plan,  and  purpose,  and  agree- 
ment as  to  activities;  to  create  a  body  that  could  act  in  an 
advisory  as  well  as  in  a  supervisory  capacity;  and  in  order  to 
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anticipate  the  legislative  approval  of  states,  where  immediate 
action  was  necessary  to  efficiently  devise  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  1914-1915  and  especially  if  we  are  to  dedicate  completed 
monuments  in  several  cities  and  countries  and  construct  a 
memorial  bridge  across  the  Niagara  Gorge  before  1915. 

The  National  Committee  requested  the  State  Legislatures  in 
session  to  approve  the  proposed  celebration  and  co-operate  with 
this  Committee.  Many  States  have  responded,  including  North 
and  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  matter  is  pending  in  several  States.  The  biennial 
sessions  prevailing  in  some  States  will  cause  postponement  in 
others. 

Some  Suggestions  for  the  Celebration 

1.  A  preliminary  international  conference  to  convene  in  New 
York  during  the  coming  winter,  with  representatives  from  each 
English-speaking  nation,  or  colony,  and  such  other  nations  as 
may  wish  to  participate  in  formulating  a  program  that  will  make 
this  event  a  great  contribution  to  the  world  peace  movement  in 
preparing  the  way  for  arbitration  treaties  and  their  observance, 
through  the  general  good  will  created  and  fostered. 

2.  That  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
(Dec.  «4,  1814)  be  celebrated  in  Ghent  and  also  in  the  churches, 
schools,  societies,  organizations,  clubs,  legislative  bodies  and 
Parliaments  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

3.  That  the  Christmas  holiday  season  of  1914  be  made  an 
American-English  home-coming  period  throughout  the  world,  to 
celebrate  family  reunions  and  kindred  ties  as  well  as  interna- 
tional reunion. 

4.  That  American-English  peace  monuments  be  erected  at 
Ghent  and  along  the  United  States-Canadian  border  and  such 
other  locations  in  the  Eiiglish-speaking  world  as  may  be  selected 
and  approved  by  cities  and  peoples  interested. 

5.  That  these  monuments  be  of  a  common  artistic  design  with 
reference  to  the  one  central  idea  celebrated. 

6.  That  the  dedication  of  these  peace  monuments  be  utilized 
for  educational  purposes,  by  memorial  exercises  in  churches, 
schools,  societies,  etc. 

7.  That  advantage  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  spread  broad- 
cast, through  special  publications,  the  inspiring  benefits  of  a 
century  of  peace,  and 

8.  That  a  memorial  history  be  written  under  the  joint  author- 
ship of  a  representative  Englishman  and  a  representative  Amer- 
ican, with  monographs,  by  experts,  on  special  subjects. 

9.  That  a  permanent  Joint  High  Commission  be  established  to 
promote  and  perpetuate  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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10.  It  is  suggested  that  a  new  style  of  exhibitions  might  be 
inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  Panama  celebration  at  San 
Francisco  showing  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  peace  during  the 
century. 

11.  A  great  merchant  marine  parade  from  Buffalo  to  Dulutfa 
and  return  with  celebrations  in  the  border  cities  and  towns  has 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Trueblood  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

12.  That  the  American  and  English  governments  and  peoples 
shall  provide  an  international  park  at  Niagara  Falls,  Grand 
Island,  Buffalo,  or  at  Belle  Island,  Detroit,  and  build  a  perma- 
nent arch  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  or  Gorge,  which  shall 
be  forever  a  free  highway  between  the  two  countries. 

13.  That  a  World  Statue  of  Peace  be  erected  in  New  York 
Harbor  on  a  new  artificial  island  southwest  of  Governor's  Island 
and  facing  the  Statue  of  Liberty  so  that  both  "  Liberty  and 
Fraternity  "  may  welcome  the  nations  and  peoples  "  at  the  cross 
roads  "  of  the  world's  peaceful  intercourse,  and,  that  the  twenty 
million  school  children  in  the  United  States  be  the  builders  of 
this  mute  but  eloquent  appeal  of  humanity  to  humanity! 

14.  That  a  permanent  Peace  Temple  and  Library  be  erected 
in  New  York  City  to  be  used  as  an  international  Peace  League 
Clearing  House  for  the  intelligent,  economic  and  patriotic  pro- 
motion of  peace,  international  hospitality,  and  the  peaceful  arts 
and  sciences. 

15.  The  most  historic  masterpiece  for  the  celebration  would 
be  the  ratification  of  the  pending  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  closing,  with  a  single  pen 
stroke  a  century  of  negotiations,  and  the  final  settlement,  as  we 
believe,  of  all  the  serk)us  differences  that  have  menaced  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
the  judicial  adjustment  of  future  misunderstandings. 

16.  The  celebration  might  properly  conckide  with  an  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference,  opening  in  New  York  and  ending 
at  the  Panama  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5,  concentrat- 
ing the  peace  sentiment  of  the  world  upon  the  specific  accomplish- 
ments desired  through  the  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which 
will  probably  be  in  session  at  that  time. 

17.  Finally,  that  the  Peace  Commission  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  a 
grand  climax  for  the  close  of  a  century  of  peace  between  two 
kindred  nations  and  a  promising  good  omen  for  the  beginning 
of  a  century  of  international  good  will  among  all  nations. 

America  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  "the  leader  in 
the  world  peace  movement."  With  the  living  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  who  attained  his  greatest  peace  achievement  in  re- 
storing peace  between  Russia  and  Japan;  with  President  Taft 
standing  prominently  and  deservedly  as  the  world's  foremost 
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executive,  boldly  declaring  as  early  as  March  22,  1910,  for 
unrestricted  arbitration  of  international  disputes ;  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie's munificent  endowment,  supplemented  by  his  unique  inter- 
national personality,  with  such  men  as  our  honored  pioneer, 
Mr.  Smiley,  and  the  splendid  work  planned  by  Mr.  Ginn's 
"  World  Peace  Foundation,"  and  with  **  a  grand  army  "  of  splen- 
did men  and  women  peace  workers,  it  may  be  well  said  of  the 
world  peace  movement,  in  the  words  of  the  martyred  McKinley, 
"  it  was  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  leadership 
in  so  grand  a  work."  And  we  should  not  forget  the  eloquent 
appeal,  yesterday,  of  our  English  brother,  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
who  urged  America  to  "lead  on  in  the  pathway  of  peace,  for 
to  falter  now  would  mean  calamity." 

John  Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams  and  their  asso- 
ciates substantially  incorporated  and  inaugurated  the  principle 
of  arbitration  in  our  first  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1794,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  hundred  years  of  peace. 
The  Treaty  of  Ghent  only  supplemented  it,  in  fact  was  little 
more  than  an  armistice,  but  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  181 7, 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  upon  the  great  Lakes  and  along 
the  boundary'line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  paved 
the  way  for  a  permanent  bond  of  friendship  extending  for  3,000 
miles  across  the  western  world,  and  is  now  being  extended  en- 
tirely around  an  English-speaking  world! 

A  century  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States 
means  more  than  the  peace  of  the  two  nations.  It  is  notice  to 
the  world  that  an  era  of  rational  internationalism  is  near,  with 
judicial  settlement  and  reason  supplanting  arbitrary  force.  The 
ratification  of  the  pending  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
will  be  a  most  glorious  inspiration  for  a  world  celebration. 

To-day  from  this  beautiful  mountain,  from  this  "  house  in  the 
woods,"  this  American  Auxiliary  Hague,  dedicated  to  peace 
and  consecrated  by  hallowed  associations,  the  Anglo-American 
Peace  Centennial  Committee  extends  the  hand  of  welcome  not 
only  across  the  Canadian  border  and  across  the  sea  to  England, 
but  to  all  her  colonies  and  to  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  we  invite  them  all  to  join  with  us  in  cele- 
brating this  triumphant  century  of  progressive  civilization.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


f  onrtb  Sesdion 

Thursday  Evening,  May  25,  1911 


The  Chairman:  The  subject  for  the  consideraticm  of  the 
Conference  this  evening  is  **  The  Churches  and  International 
Peace."  As  the  first  speaker  I  present  a  distinguished  visitor 
from  over  the  sea — one  whom  we  gladly  welcomed  a  year  ago 
and  whose  return  gives  us  all  much  satisfaction  and  joy — ^the 
Very  Reverend,  the  Dean  of  Worcester.     (Applause.) 

THE  PART  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  PEACE 

ADDRESS   OF  VERY   REV.    W.    MOORE  EDg,  D.D.,  DEAN   OF   WORCESTER 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  consideration  of  the  part 
which  the  various  organized  bodies  who  own  allegiance  to 
Christ  can  play  at  the  present  time  in  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world  generally,  and 
more  particularly  by  following  the  lines  of  the  Associated  Coun- 
cils of  the  British  and  German  Churches  for  promoting  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  nations,  which  Council  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Baker,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Clifford  and  I  have  the  honor  of  representing 
at  this  Conference. 

The  real  governing  power  of  nations  is  public  opinion;  what 
the  people  earnestly  desire,  that  the  nations  do,  and  the  desire 
of  the  people  depends  on  the  ideals  which  they  hold.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Churches  to  make  Christian 
ideals  the  regulative  ideals  of  the  people,  and  to  combat  all 
ideals  and  influences  which  are  hostile  to  the  Christian  ideal. 
Effective  action  in  large  communities  needs  combination  and 
organization. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  churches  to  utter  occasionally  senti- 
mental platitudes  about  the  lion  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  or 
concerning  the  beauty  of  the  angelic  song  of  peace  to  men  of 
good-will.  It  IS  the  business  of  the  church  to  bring  the  senti- 
ment of  the  song  down  to  earth,  and  show  that  it  is  the  one 
true  ideal  and  is  practical  politics.  In  short,  to  be  as  active  in 
organizing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  universal  peace  and  taking 
means  to  secure  it,  as  the  militarists  are  in  their  advocacy  of 
warlike  preparations. 

The  reference  of  all  differences  to  arbitration  presupposes 
mutual  understanding,  an  acceptance  of  similar  standards  of 
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morality,  and  an  absence  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  Hence  it 
is  natural  that  the  first  universal  arbitration  treaty  should  be 
between  the  two  nations  who  have  most  in  common,  who  are 
allied  by  blood,  speech,  forms  of  religion,  and  methods  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Professor  Harnack  recently  said,  "  The  wish  alone 
does  not  produce  the  priceless  treasure  of  peace  and  the  wish 
alone  is  not  able  to  preserve  it.  Peace  is  a  fruit  and  fruits  are 
harvested  only  when  good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  the  young 
plants  tended  till  they  yield  their  produce.  Without  this  no 
peace  is  possible." 

This  being  so,  it  is  for  the  church  (I  use  the  word  in  its  widest 
significance  as  inclusive  of  all  organized  Christian  communities), 
to  promote  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  nations,  and  endeavor  to 
counteract  the  action  of  those  who  inflame  opinion  and  ex- 
aggerate misunderstandings.  When  England  and  Germany  come 
to  regard  and  understand  one  another,  as  the  United  States  of 
America  and  England  do  and  recognize  a  like  fellowship,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  universal  arbitration  treaty 
between  them. 

How  can  the  church  help  to  bring  this  about? 

1.  The  church  must  educate  its  members.  I  do  not  know 
what  your  experience  is,  but  mine  has  been  that  the  organized 
Christian  communities,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  have  not  even  among  their  own  members 
emphasized  as  they  should  the  ethical  character  of  Christian 
teaching  generally  and  certainly  not  in  relation  to  war  and  the 
use  of  force.  Therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the  church  is  to 
impress  the  Christian  ideal  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians so  that  they  believe  in  it,  not  as  something  remote,  in  the 
clouds,  or  for  a  different  world  than  this,  but  as  the  one  and 
only  ideal  workable  in  this  world  if  men  will  but  accept  it  and 
act  on  It. 

If  I  read  history  aright,  this  is  what  the  Church  did  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  but  later,  especially  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  the  ethical  teaching  was  side-tracked  in  all  but  a 
limited  personal  range  of  life;  and  to-day  we,  who  are  more  or 
less  still  in  the  toils  of  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies of  the  Reformation  with  its  emphasis  on  personal  salva- 
tion, have  to  regain  the  standpoint  of  the  early  church  and 
lay  more  stress  on  Christianity  as  an  ideal  which  should  govern 
all  human  life,  all  human  relationships. 

2.  The  church  must  educate  the  nation. 

The  Christian  church  is  not  co-extensive  with  any  nation. 
We  must  recognize  that  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  church  extends  beyond  its  membership  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  forming  the  conscience  of  the  community,  in- 
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fluencing  public  opinion  and  approximating  it  to  the  Chrissjan 
ideal.  It  should  therefore  be  part  of  the  definite  policy  of  the 
church  to  educate  public  opinion  by  earnestly  contending  for 
the  faith,  not  acquiescing  or  remaining  silent  when  the  maxim, 
"  If  you  wish  for  peace  prepare  for  war,"  is  enunciated  as  if 
it  were  the  last  word  of  political  wisdom.  The  church  must 
also  meet  the  scoffs  of  those  who  sneer  at  th^  Christian  ideal 
as  impracticable.  The  church  can  reply  to  those  who  refuse  tu 
be  guided  by  the  Christian  ideal  by  demonstrating  the  price  paid 
in  blood,  treasure,  morality  and  happiness  by  war,  and  by  that 
armed  peace  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  war;  and  the  diurch 
must  never  weary  of  making  it  clear  that  she  stands  for  the 
supremacy  of  moral  considerations.  Moreover,  the  church  should 
make  it  her  business  by  the  pulpit,  by  manifestoes  and  resolu- 
tions of  her  recognized  assemblies,  and  by  the  use  of  the  press 
to  spread  knowledge  as  to  how  national  quarrels  have  been  setded 
by  peaceful  means,  and  the  possibilities  which  exist  by  arbitra- 
tion treaties,  Hague  courts,  and  so  forth,  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  rational  and  judicial  means. 

While  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that  "  the  means  to 
do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
means  to  do  good  deeds  makes  good  deeds  done.  When  the 
average  man  realizes  the  existence  of  satisfactory  means  for 
obtaining  justice  without  recourse  to  war  he  will  desire  and 
insist  on  their  use. 

3.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  different  nations  must  organ- 
ize for  the  promotion  of  more  fraternal  relations  and  for  com- 
batting those  misunderstandings  which  are  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, or  due  to  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  in  the 
press  stir  up  ill  will,  inflame  passion,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  jealous  for  the  honor  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  men  should  recognize  him  as  their  true  leader, 
their  Lord  and  Master.  I  believe  man's  welfare  and  hairiness 
depend  on  bringing  his  actions,  individual,  national  and  inter- 
national, into  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  Christ— ^the 
Christian  ideal.  I  am  also  very  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  desire  that  she  should  be  the  foremost 
agent  in  furthering  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  giving 
them  practical  effect.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the  Christian  Church 
that,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  the  organized  bodies  which  are  at 
the  present  time  doing  most  in  preaching  fraternity  among 
nations,  and  creating  the  spirit  of  good  will,  and  who  are  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  militarism  arc  the  Labor  party 
and  the  Socialist  party.  All  honor  to  them  for  what  they  arc 
doing,  but  it  ill  becomes  the  followers  of  Christ  to  permit  lead- 
ership in  the  cause  of  peace  to  pass  into  other  hands.    Let  the 
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church  beware  of  indifference.  If  she  is  to  be  a  visible  church 
let  her  actively  promote  the  public  good  by  proclaiming  in  no 
faltering  accents  her  Master's  Gospel  of  Peace  on  Earth. 

In  order  that  the  church  may  become  an  effective  power  for 
peace  there  must  be  closer  and  more  fraternal  relationship 
between  the  Christian  churches  of  the  nations  that  they  may 
organize  Christian  opinion  and  utilize  Christian  agencies  for 
furthering  the  Christian  ideals  of  brotherhood,  gocxi  will  and 
.  peace. 

This,  the  Associated  Councils  of  the  Churches  of  the  British 
and  German  Empires  for  fostering  friendly  relations  is  endeav- 
oring to  do  between  England  and  Germany. 

This  Council  came  into  existence  because  some  Christian  men 
in  both  countries,  seeing  the  suspicions,  ill-will  and  jealousy 
which  were  being  stirred  up  by  the  militarists  on  both  sides,  and 
grieved  at  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  Church,  were  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  organize  fraternal  visits  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  churches  in  the  hope  that  personal  knowledge 
would  remove  prejudice  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
churches  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  1908  a  number  of  German  pastors  visited  England  and 
were  brought  into  touch  with  English  Christian  life.  In  1909 
a  number  of  English  representing  every  phase  of  organization 
which  Christianity  has  assumed  in  Great  Britain  visited  Ger- 
many where  they  were  hospitably  entertained.  Each  tour  be- 
came a  striking  peace  manifesto,  for  every  meeting  held,  every 
banquet  given,  called  forth  expressions  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  leading  citizens  that  the  two  nations,  so  nearly  akin, 
and  so  closely  connected  by  intellectual  and  commercial  ties, 
should  live  together  in  amity  knowing  no  other  rivalry  than 
emulation  in  good  deeds,  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  two  peoples  expressed  the  national 
approval  by  personally  receiving  the  delegates;  King  Edward 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Potsdam. 
So  far,  good.  These  fraternal  visits  were,  however,  but  pre- 
liminary to  closer  and  more  permanent  alliance  for  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  churches. 

An  Association  was  formed  in  each  country  whose  objects 
are  defined  as  "The  maintenance  of  brotherly  relations  and 
intercourse  between  the  British  and  German  peoples  and  the 
inculcation  in  both  countries  of  the  Christian  precept  of  good 
will  amongst  men."  Over  6,000  ministers  and  religious  leaders 
from  all  denominations  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  joined  the 
British  Council  and  over  3,500  representing  all  forms  of  Christi- 
anity in  Germany  have  joined  the  German  Council. 

These  Councils  aim  at  showing  the  solidarity  of  Christians 
in  supporting  peace  by  holding  occasional  meetings,  such   as 
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that  recently  held  in  London,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  addressed  by  Herr  Direktor  D. 
Spiecker  and  His  Excellency  Professor  Hamack. 

These  Councils  have  in  view  other  means  of  promoting  fra- 
ternal relations  such  as  welcoming  foreign  students,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  press  bureau  which  shall  circulate  the  pacific  senti- 
ments expressed  on  either  side  and  give  information  as  to  the 
true  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people,  instead  of  leaving  the 
nations  to  gather  impressions  of  one  another  from  paragraphs 
which  appear  under  scare  head  lines  in  sensational  journals. 

In  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  The  Council 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  vivify  in  us  as 
Christians  the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood  under  the  ever 
loving  Father  in  whom  we  trust.  We  want  each  of  the  two 
great  nations  to  have  at  its  center  a  solid  corps  of  men  and 
women  vivified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
we  believe  that  in  that  way  we  shall  bring  about  what  will  make 
the  bare  possibility  of  war  and  the  spread  of  opinions  which 
give  rise  to  war  first  unlikely,  then  difficult,  and  ultimately  quite 
impossible." 

The  Archbishop  is  right  and  expresses  the  idea  well,  but  one 
phrase  needs  amendment.  Instead  of  two  great  nations  we 
should  read  all  nations,  and  my  colleagues  and  I  are  here  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  on  the  Christian  communities  of  this  great 
nation  to  organize  first  among  themselves,  by  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  every  denomination  in  upholding  the  Christian  ideal 
of  peace  and  in  the  support  of  all  measures  which  will  secure 
national  adhesion  to  the  ideal.     (Applause.) 

"You  say  say,  "Physician,  heal  thyself."  The  Christian 
churches  of  the  United  States  are  truer  to  the  Christian  ideal 
of  peace  than  the  churches  of  England.  I  admit  it.  It  is  be- 
cause you  are  and  because  of  the  honorable  place  your  country 
holds  in  relation  to  peace,  and  your  advantageous  position  out- 
side the  complications  and  jealousies  of  Europe  that  I  would 
urge  the  representatives  of  the  churches  in  America,  that  hating 
organized  Christian  opinion  in  your  own  country,  they  should 
endeavor  to  form  a  world  federation  of  Christians  who  by 
means  of  conferences  and  other  agencies  should  demonstrate 
the  solidarity  of  Christians  and  their  real  unity  of  spirit  in  the 
common  desire  to  promote  brotherhood  among  men  and  the 
supremacy  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  ideal.  And  I  will 
venture  to  repeat  a  suggestion  made  last  year,  viz.,  that  such 
an  alliance  of  the  churches  should  lead  up  to  an  international 
interdenominational  Church  conference  prior  to  the  next  Hague 
conference  and  so  create  that  effective  public  opinion  without 
which  the  diplomatists  cannot  advance  far  in  the  creation  of 
international  courts  of  justice. 
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The  shortest  sermon  I  ever  read  was  one  of  three  sentences: 

"  The  World  is  wrong  side  up. 
The  World  must  be  put  right  side  up. 
You  are  the  boys  to  do  it." 

The  world  is  wrong  side  up  in  its  ideas  about  war  and  the 
necessity  of  force  which  is  an  ideal  essentially  pagan.  The 
world,  aye,  and  the  church  of  Christ  must  be  put  right  side  up. 
And  you  American  churchmen  are  the  boys  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  a  voice  from  the 
yoimger  and  the  newer  Germany,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  present,  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the 
pastor  of  the  Friedenskirche  in  Potsdam,  which  the  German 
Emperor  attends,  and  Secretary  of  the  German  Branch  of  the 
Associated  Councils  of  Churches  in  the  British  and  German 
Empires  for  fostering  Friendly  Relations  between  the  Two  Peo- 
ples,— Lie.  F.  SiEGMUND-ScHULTZE.     (Applause.) 

THE  GERMAN  CHURCHES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ' 

PEACE 

REMARKS    OF    LIC.    F.    SIEGMUND-SCHULTZ 

In  these  peaceful  surroundings  I  am  the  only  representative 
from  that  military  country  that  you  call  Germany;  but  in  spite 
of  it,  I  am  a  messenger  of  peace.  Not  only  is  it  my  profession 
to  preach  peace,  but  it  is  also  my  joy;  not  only  the  name  of 
the  church  at  which  I  minister  is  Peace  Church,  but  also  the 
aim  of  its  founder,  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia,  was 
the  peace  of  the  nations.  He  wrote,  nearly  seventy  years  ago, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends :  "  It  must  be  demanded  from 
the  Government,  that  it  will  never  agree  to  enter  into  war." 
And  his  last  successor,  our  present  Kaiser,  said,  following  in 
his  footsteps,  in  the  same  Guildhall  of  London  which  has  just 
become  the  scene  of  this  great  peace  pronouncement :  "  My  aim 
is,  above  all,  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

The  kings  were  peacemakers  and  peacekeepers;  but  what  did 
the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself?  What  work  was 
done  by  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Germany? 

Two  representatives  of  the  German  Churches  should  be  here 
to-day,  but  were  prevented  at  the  last  moment  and  the  German 
minister  who  is  on  the  program,  as  the  German  speaker,  wrote 
this  morning  that  he  could  not  be  here.  I  am  taking  his  place ; 
so  I  am  not  speaking  officially  for  the  Churches  Committee  which 
sent  me  to  this  conference,  nor  for  any  German  Church,  but  in 
my  private  capacity. 
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It  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  about  a  peace  movement,  as 
it  is  understood  here,  amongst  the  German  Churches.  May  I 
refer  some  causes  for  this  being  so: 

1.  The  peace  movement  in  Germany  has  still  only  advocates, 
not  apostles. 

2.  Our  religious  people  and  our  churches  have  not  yet  this 
international  view  which  you  have  in  America  and  also  in  Eng- 
land. You  know  Germany  is  some  twenty  years  old  as  a  colonial 
power;  the  colonial,  the  international,  the  world-wide  interest 
has  gone  to  the  business  men,  not  yet  to  the  churchmen.  Our 
missions  are  small  compared  with  English  and  American  mis- 
sions. So,  too,  the  interest  of  international  peace  has  not  yet 
come  to  any  church  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  Social-Democratic  party  of  Germany,  which  is  strug- 
gling against  militarism,  is  not  only  anti-national  but  also  anti- 
religious;  other  parties,  which  are  national  and  religious,  are 
bound  by  this  antagonism  to  the  Social-Democratics,  so  that  the 
voices  of  peace  are  regarded  by  them  as  dangerous  for  the 
nation. 

4.  All  politics  are  far  removed  from  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  Germany,  especially  from  their  governments ;  even  the  Roman 
Catholics  refuse  to  interfere  in  foreign  politics. 

5.  The  Free  Churches  are  very  small  communities  in  Get- 
many;  their  influence  is  accordingly  small  compared  with  the 
State  Churches. 

6.  We  have  no  Society  of  Friends ;  and  we  h<we  had  no  Society 
of  Friends  during  the  last  few  centuries. 

So  we  have  no  real  peace  movement  amongst  our  Churches; 
in  the  religious  assemblies  we  have  not  yet  spoken  on  peace. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  work  of  peace,  the  churches 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  most  dangerous  point  of 
Germany's  foreign  relations  during  the  last  years  was  her  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain.  In  this  point  began  our  practical  work 
for  peace,  originated  at  first  from  England,  but  followed  heartily 
by  some  of  our  churchmen.  Three  years  ago — ^to-day,  three  years 
— I  went  with  the  German  ministers  to  England  for  that  splendid 
visit,  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Dean  of  Worcester  and  which 
captured  us  as  friends  of  our  cousins.  The  next  year,  1909,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  escort  the  British  Church  representatives 
through  Germany,  and  the  common  peace  work  begun  by  all 
branches  of  Christianity  in  both  countries  was  now  completed 
in  the  same  spirit  of  unity.  After  the  return  visit,  we  started, 
according  to  our  Berlin  Resolution  of  June  isth,  two  afterwork 
committees  on  both  sides  of  the  German  Sea,  which  carried  the 
work  further.  Now  we  have  also  in  our  country — about  Eng- 
land you  have  already  heard  it — a  large  and  influential  Churdics 
Council,  to  which  some  4,000  ministers  belong;  nearly  all  the 
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leading  men  of  our  State  Churches  are  members  of  it;  many 
State  ministers  and  Parliamentarians,  also  the  late  Chancellor 
Prince  Buelow,  joined  the  Committee.  The  Kaiser  himself  has 
on  some  occasions,  as  you  know  from  the  papers,  shown  his 
greatest  S3mipathy  for  this  peace  work  of  the  Churches. 

But  why,  you  ask,  if  this  is  done,  are  you  not  making  a 
great  peace  propaganda?  Why  have  you  no  real  peace  move- 
ment amongst  the  churches?  Why?  May  I  give  an  explanation 
which  you  will  understand  if  you  understand  the  German  char- 
acter: Words  shall  come  after  deeds;  peace  is  a  fruit  of  labor, 
as  D.  Hamack  pointed  out  at  the  opening  of  the  British  Churches 
Council  and  the  Dean  of  Worcester  showed  us  again.  Earnest 
work  for  good  will  and  friendly  relations  is  to  be  done  at  first. 
But  I  am  sure  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  our  German 
Churches  will  join  with  the  English  and  American  Churches 
for  a  peace  movement  of  wide  and  influential  character,  and  I 
am  also  sure  this  dual  alliance  between  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  will  become — ^with  your  help — soon  a  triple- 
entente,  an  entente  cordiale,  not  only  for  earthly  relations,  but 
also  in  a  spiritual  union.  The  work  which  is  done  for  peace  is 
the  work  of  God.  The  patriotism  which  leads  us  in  striving 
for  peace,  is  the  patriotism  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  the  loyalty 
to  our  common  King — He  has  a  kingdom  all  over  the  world. 
The  kingdom  began  when  the  angelic  voices  were  heard  from 
Heaven :  "  Peace  on  earth ;"  it  was  followed  by  the  permanent 
human  voice :  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;"  it  shall  be  completed  more 
and  more  by  those,  who  are  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  Master 
and  to  the  visions  of  Him.  And  the  Lord  who  greeted  His 
disciples  with  the  call,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  will  surely,  in  our 
days  also,  greet  his  disciples  in  the  churches  of  our  countries 
with  the  same  blessing  for  our  nations :  "  Peace  be  with  you ! " 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  is  highly  honored  in  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  CliflFord,  pastor  of  the  Westbourn  Park  Church 
in  London  and  the  well-known  President  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  has  crossed  the  ocean  to  take  a  J)art  in  our  work.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  Dr.  Clifford.    (Applause.) 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

ADDKESS  OF  REV.  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  D.  D. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  individuals,  who  on  arriving  on  the 
shores  of  New  York  is  able  to  give  instantly  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  conditions  of  New  York  and  of  United  States  life  and 
to  pass  a  final  and  infallible  judgment  upon  the  people  who 
dwell  in  America.     Therefore,  in  anything  I  utter  concerning 
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churches  I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  draw  my  material 
from  the  British  churches  with  which  I  have  been  familiar  for 
the  last  half  century,  rather  than  from  churches  I  have  only 
seen  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  three  visits  to  this  country-. 

I  think  the  only  word  that  requires  any  definition  in  the 
treatment  of  our  subject  this  evening  is  the  word  "  Churches," 
and  I  am  going  to  use  it  as  describing  all  societies  specially 
constituted  and  organized  for  the  expression,  maintenance  and 
diffusion  of  religion.  Such  societies  may  be  local  or  national, 
Hebrew  or  Christian,  Roman  Catholic  or  Quaker,  Methodist 
or  Baptist,  but  they  are  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
potential  prophets  of  God,  messengers  of  righteousness  and 
brotherhood,  and  therefore  apostles  of  freedom  as  against  op- 
pression of  reason,  as  against  brute  force,  and  of  universal  peace 
as  against  all  war.     (Applause.) 

Throughout  all  time  individual  men  and  women  have  lifted 
up  their  voice  with  clearness  and  strength  in  denunciation  of 
war  and  in  the  advocacy  of  peace ;  and  peace  societies  composed 
in  the  main  of  members  of  churches  have  wrought  with  patience 
and  self-sacrifice,  concentration  and  consecration  to  further  the 
good  work.  The  Labor  movement,  which  in  England  is  chiefly 
led  by  really  religious  men,  is  whole-heartedly  on  the  side  ot 
peace.  But  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  churches  have  carried 
the  entire  weight  of  their  immense  influence  and  the  mighty 
impact  of  their  enthusiasm  into  this  beneficent  and  God-inspired 
enterprise.    That  is  a  work  remaining  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Asquith  declared  that  "  Peace  is  the  special  care  of  the 
Churches."  Count  von  Buelow  has  said  the  same.  Surely  it 
is  so.  The  churches  are  the  creation  of  God.  They  derive  their 
origin  from  His  will,  and  are  animated  by  His  spirit.  They 
ought  therefore  to  plan,  organize,  and  work  for  the  speedy 
extinction  of  war  all  over  the  earth. 

No  doubt  the  task  for  the  churches  as  for  the  State  is  one 
of  incalculable  difficulty,  and  it  does  not  help  us  to  treat  it  as 
though  it  were  otherwise.  The  London  Times  is  afraid  that  in 
our  exuberant  joy  over  the  new  departure  opened  out  for  us 
by  President  Taft's  message,  we  may  misread  facts,  exaggerate 
the  possibilities  of  the  moment,  and  so  hinder  instead  of  help 
the  movement  in  favor  of  international  peace.  People  who 
think  for  a  moment  will  not  fall  into  that  mistake.  They  know 
the  causes  of  war  are  more  complex  than  most  men  imagine: 
that  Ignorance  is  dense,  indifference  massive,  selfishness  strong, 
and  that  personal  and  corporate  war  interests  sink  deeply  into 
and  firmly  grip  our  public  life.  They  cannot  forget  that  war 
is  a  profession;  that  the  soldier's  career  appeals  to  ambition, 
and  that  large  classes  of  society  draw  financial  profit  from  every- 
thing connected  with  war,  and   are  sure  not  to   forego  their 
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gains  without  a  struggle.  Besides  many  religious  men  do  not 
at  present  admit  the  wickedness  of  war;  some  of  them  strongly 
but  conscientiously  hold  that  it  has  its  place  amongst  divine 
institutions,  and  is  used  by  God  as  His  test  for  a  nation's  soul 
and  the  machinery  by  which  national  corruption  and  national 
virtue  are  punished  and  rewarded.  Others  tell  us  that  war  is 
not  only  inevitable;  but  that  if  we  reduce  the  expenditure  on 
our  fleets,  we  shall  be  inviting  all  the  calamities  of  war;  and 
they  support  their  assertion  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  modern 
statecraft  is  everywhere  based  upon  the  theory  that  military 
powers  and  gigantic  armaments  are  the  source,  as  well  as  the 
protection,  of  national  wealth. 

Now  my  experience  with  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Boer  war  forces  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  false  assumptions,  false  ways  of  thinking  dominate 
many  of  the  members  of  our  religious  organizations.  And  there- 
fore our  foremost  duties  arc : 

(i)  To  enlighten  these  minds;  (2)  To  fortify  them  against 
whirlwinds  of  passion  and  gusts  of  prejudice;  (3)  To  sustain 
their  patience  in  times  of  panic;  and  (4)  to  feed  their  courage 
in  the  effort  to  live  up  to  the  level  of  their  professions. 

The  historian  Lecky  tells  us  that  no  mistake  made  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Qirist  has  been  more  fatal  than  the  fusing  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  military  spirit.  The  effects  of  that  fusion  are 
as  manifest  as  they  are  disastrous.  Whole  colonies  of  vigorous 
bacteria — false  ideals,  false  dreams,  false  conceptions,  have 
sprung  from  it  and  are  hard  at  work  corrupting  the  judgment 
and  permeating  society.  We  have  to  make  war  upon  them  and 
expel  them  from  our  borders.  And  since  the  churches  are  made 
up  of  units,  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to  the  individual  members 
and  especially  to  the  young  disciples  of  the  Lord.  These  units 
vote ;  they  shape  the  world's  life.  On  their  fidelity  to  the  highest 
ideals  the  future  hangs,  and  therefore  our  first  work  is  with 
them  and  within  the  area  of  each  local  organization. 

Now  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  churches,  remembering  these 
difficulties  to  master  the  facts;  to  sift  them  carefully  to  show 
what  is  false,  and  what  is  true,  regarding  them ;  to  deal  with  all 
the  factors  making  for  war  and  making  for  peace,  whether 
material  or  moral ;  national  or  international ;  local  or  universal ; 
to  educate  the  people  in  a  right  apprehension  of  their  meaning 
and  value;  to  instruct  them  not  only  in  the  superior  wisdom 
of  humanity  of  arbitration,  but  also  in  the  conditions  under 
which  arbitration  may  be  carried  out.  For  the  question  is  at 
bottom  one  of  ideas.  Wars  often  start  from  false  assumptions, 
and  draw  their  strength  from  false  ideas.  Ideas  rule.  They 
are  winged  seeds.  They  have  a  momentum  of  their  own.  They 
march.     There  are  no  frontiers  which  can  be  successfully  de- 
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fended  stgainst  them,  and  no  fortress  can  be  built  which  they 
will  not  one  day  penetrate.  Mr.  A.  W.  Benn  in  his  "  History 
of  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/'  points  out  that  the 
moral  emotion  of  which  a  nation  is  capable  is  almost  fixed  in 
quantity,  but  that  it  is  transferred  from  one  object  to  another 
as  the  age  advances.  No  doubt  this  is  so,  as  we  can  see  in 
the  way  in  which  the  emotions  of  men  are  now  pouring  them- 
selves into  the  newly  dug  channels  of  social  reform.  The  trans- 
fer is  undeniable.  It  is  felt.  It  is  in  our  hearts.  Some  may 
dread  it;  but  to  doubt  it  is  impossible.  But  what  has  made 
this  transfer  of  emotion  is  the  advent  of  new  ideas  (i)  of  the 
value  of  the  individual;  (2)  of  the  solidarity  of  human  life; 
(3)  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and  (4)  of  the  wrong  and  folly 
of  war  and  of  the  possibility  and  blessedness  of  universal  peace: 
ideas  of  which  the  churches  of  Christ  are  the  God-appointed 
stewards  and  messengers ;  ideas  that  will  make  the  world  immune 
against  the  falsehoods  out  of  which  wars  spring,  and  go  far  to 
secure  a  free  course  for  arbitration  and  peace. 

Now,  first,  standing  right  across  the  pathway  of  Peace  is 
the  idea  that  ''  human  nature  '*  does  not  change,  and  that  as  men 
have  been  killing  one  another  from  the  beginning,  therefore  the 
murderous  business  must  be  kept  up  from  age  to  age,  and  the 
hard-earned  money  of  the  masses  of  the  people  must  be  spent 
on  building  Dreadnoughts,  flying  machines,  and  all  the  terrific 
artillery  of  destruction. 

But  Darwin  and  Browning,  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science, 
have  both  taught  us  that  "  Man  is  made  to  grow  and  not  stop," 
and  history  shows  us  that  he  has  grown, — slowly  and  with  much 
pain  and  struggle,  no  doubt, — still  he  has  grown.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  changing  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  renewing  the 
inmost  life  of  the  world.  Men  do  not  think  and  act  to-day  as 
they  did  in  the  "Thirty  Years'  War."  War  itself  is  altered 
since  the  time  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war  your  Congress 
sent  out  two  statements:  f  i)  that  the  war  would  not  involve  the 
conquest  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  and  (2)  that  the  war  should 
not  mean  the  letting  loose  of  privateers  against  the  enemy.  Could 
that  have  been  done  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  years  ago?  The 
fact  is,  Christianity  has  changed  men  and  changed  nations  and 
so  it  has  changed  war.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  rule  was. 
— "  punish  your  enemy  in  every  way  you  can."  No  nation  dare 
say  that  now.  No  nation  ever  poisons  in  war  or  uses  explosive 
bullets  now.  The  Red  Cross  army  goes  with  its  ministry  instead. 
The  rights  of  neutrals  are  recognized  and  a  new  spirit  broods 
over  the  field  of  battle.  There  is  a  change,  say  what  you  will. 
The  blind  passions  of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  led  to  strife  and 
bloodshed  in  the  past  are  not  as  firmly  rooted  and  as  fiercely 
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and  the  rate  of  transformation  is  increasing.  Therefore  the 
churches  must  labor  to  get  rid  as  speedily  as  possible  of  all 
despair  of  man,  and  of  all  the  fears  of  an  outbreak  of  war 
which  that  despair  begets.  It  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  false, 
and  as  destructive  as  it  is  unhistoric.  The  "  Conversion "  of 
individuals,  of  races,  of  nations,  is  a  positive  fact  and  the  hoary 
sophistry  that  denies  it  ought  to  be  banished  forever. 

Nor  will  the  churches  do  their  duty  unless  they  convert  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  world  the  fact  brought  home  to  us  by 
Mr.  Norman  Angell,  in  his  "  Great  Illusion,'*  that  not  only  are 
men  changed;  but  that  they  are  living  in  changed  international 
economic  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  commercial 
and  monetary  classes  of  the  United  States  join  hands  with  the 
propagandists  of  peace  and  the  common  man.  They  see  the 
solidarity  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  They  are  aware  of 
the  prodigious  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  economic 
relations  of  peoples  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  as  practical 
money-making  men, — not  as  emotionalists  carried  away  by  im- 
possible ideals, — they  agree  that  it  is  not  by  our  military  force 
that  we  protect  our  trade  or  obtain  our  new  markets;  but  by 
the  maintenance  amongst  the  nations  of  relations  of  nnitual 
confidence  and  good  will.  They  see  that  war  jeopardises  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  world,  and  that  the  more  crushing 
the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  the  more  disastrous  are  the  losses 
of  the  conqueror.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  the  sword  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  ruinous,  and  as  wasteful  as  it  is  wanton.  Our  churches 
are  composed  of  business  and  professional  men,  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  they  should  be  taught  these  facts  and  truths 
in  classes  for  social  study  or  in  some  other  way.  When  this 
economic  aspect  of  war  is  understood,  the  old  fallacies  that 
ori^nate  and  support  it  will  be  banished  once  and  forever. 

The  churches  must  also  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  getting 
rid  of  the  fear  of  war,  which  is  the  chief  argument  for  that 
preparation  for  war  which  is  so  indescribably  costly  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  that  fear  which  keeps  up  and  extends  the  military 
system  and  thus  adds  to  the  burdens  on  the  backs  of  the  poor, 
blocks  the  way  of  social  progress,  blinds  the  judgment,  and 
confuses  the  thinking  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  that  fear 
which  costs  Europe  four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  (two  bil- 
lions of  dollars)  a  year  for  armies  and  navies.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  fear  springs  from  false  assumptions  and  is  mostly  nour- 
ished by  false  alarms.  Men  talk  as  though  the  prosperity  of 
one  country  must  be  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  another;  set 
themselves  to  stir  up  international  distrust,  create  international 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  raise  a  naval  scare  at  the  moment  the 
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naval  estimates  are  to  be  disctissed;  plead  for  conscription  as  a 
universal  duty,  and  turn  the  press  into  an  engine  of  panic 
With  perfervid  zeal  they  urge  the  hoary  falsehood  that  to  secure 
peace  we  must  prepare  for  war — as  though  it  had  not  been 
demonstrated,  times  without  number,  that  such  preparations  in 
one  country  challenge  increased  armaments  in  another,  and  thus 
not  only  endanger  peace,  but  also  threaten,  by  the  enormous 
taxation  to  which  they  lead,  to  provoke  a  revolution.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  churches  to  expose  all  tactics  that  foment  war,  and 
by  echoing  the  appeal  of  history  and  reason,  to  "  ingeminate 
peace/' 

Another  duty  the  churches  must  discharge  is  that  of  teaching 
the  young  that  war  is  not  now  (whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
the  past),  God's  school  for  shaping  and  fashioning  ideal  men. 
That  day  is  gone,  with  that  of  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  the 
miseries  of  slaves.  We  need  not,  and  we  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
derogate  from  the  splendor  and  glory  of  brave  soldiers  who  have 
risked  their  lives  for  freedom  and  justice.  We  rejoice  in  their 
chivalry  and  honor  their  devotion.  Besides,  we  admit  that 
efficiency  is  only  secured  by  drill,  and  maintained  by  discipline; 
but  then  life  itself  is  from  first  to  last  an  instruction  in  and  a 
training  for  clear  insight,  wise  discrimination,  strength  of  grip, 
tough  patience,  high  courage,  firm  self-control,  noble  purpose, 
alert  promptitude,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  fine  manhood.  From 
this  life-war  there  is  no  discharge — nor  even  a  furlough:  there- 
fore it  is  worse  than  carrying  water  to  the  full  ocean,  to  add 
the  murders  of  the  battlefield  to  (he  unescapable  struggle  and 
drill  of  every-day  experience.  In  short,  neither  war  nor  the 
preparation  for  war  can  be  regarded  as  forming  so  excellent  a 
school  as  the  businesses  and  professions  which  confessedly  are  as 
necessary  to  society  as  that  they  help  and  enrich  the  world.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  other  respects  war  is  a  gigantic  fraud. 

Again  the  churches  must  teach  and  practise  the  doctrine  they 
are  so  slow  to  accept  out  and  out,  that  not  only  hath  God  made 
men  of  one  blood,  but  also  that  in  His  Providence  all  nations 
are  ihter-dependent,  and  that  the  gains  of  nations  in  education, 
in  culture,  in  virtue,  are  to  be  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  do  without  one  another.  The  world  is  really  a  co- 
operative commonwealth.  All  our  interests  are  inextricably 
interwoven,  and  can  only  be  realized  in  their  completeness  by 
any  of  us  on  the  principles  of  universal  brotherhood.  God  has 
drilled  and  equipped  most  of  the  peoples  apart,  and  in  their 
several  national  schools,  and  now  He  is  perfecting  His  educa- 
tional work  by  bringing  them  into  close  alliance  with  each 
other,  that  as  members  of  the  same  family,  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  same  liberties,  and  exercise  the  same  rights,  all  may  be 
enriched  by  each,  and  each  may  share  in  the  treasures  of  all. 
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It  IS  on  this  international  spirit  we  have  to  rely  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Peace  ideal.  It  is  this  that  will  make  war  an  odious 
and  impossible  crime  out  of  harmony  with  the  humanity  of 
to-day  as  much  as  "  the  wars  of  religion "  or  the  burning  of 
witches  in  the  past,  and  will  relegate  armaments  to  the  museums 
along  with  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

"  If  a  nation  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be  by  its  youth,"  said 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Churches  to  organize 
a  settled  and  abiding  peace  through  leavening  the  thought  of  the 
young  with  peace-making  ideas,  winning  their  active  sympathy 
with  the  propaganda  of  arbitration;  guarding  them  against  ac- 
cepting the  current  falsehoods  as  to  war,  and  thus  establish  the 
reign  of  law,  reason  and  good  will  instead  of  that  of  the  brute 
force  of  armed  nations.     (Applause.) 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  want  very  briefly  to  illustrate  from 
my  own  knowledge  the  origin  of  the  League  between  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  churches  of  Germany  for 
Friendship  and  Peace.  I  remember  as  though  it  were  only  yes- 
terday Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker  (applause),  a  member  of  our  House 
of  Commons,  coming  to  my  house  in  1907  and  saying  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  me.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  Free  Churches.  And  amongst  his  utterances,  this  came 
first :  "  I  have  a  great  concern  about  which  I  want  to  talk  to 
you."  With  wonderful  tact,  with  a  beautiful  disposition,  with 
marvelous  wisdom  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  of  solving  the  problem  of  bringing  the  churches 
of  Germany  and  Britain  together — it  was  done  and  it  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  time!  (Applause.)  You  have  already 
heard  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  in  it  as  well  as  the  Quaker, 
the  Methodist  as  well  as  the  Baptist,  the  Anglican  is  there,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  our  president.  We  have  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  churches.  I  believe  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  in  the  dissemination  of  peace  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  two  mes- 
sages we  have  already  received,  one  last  December  and  another 
last  March,  from  the  present  Chancellor  of  Germany,  which 
have  in  them  something  of  promise  of  reduction  of  armaments 
— or  of  consideration  between  the  British  government  and  the 
German  government  upon  this  subject — ^might  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  this  great  league.  Along  that  line  it  is  for  our 
churches  to  go;  linking  up  the  local  churches  of  the  city,  then 
those  churches  with  the  rest  of  the  churches  of  the  nation ;  then 
those  nations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

My  last  point  is  illustrated  in  this  Mohonk  Conference  as  it 
is  the  type  and  pattern  of  the  binding  together,  not  of  all 
churches  simply  in  town  or  country,  but  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  a  bond  of  everlasting  peace.    My  friend,  Mr.  Baker, 
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in  endeavoring  to  persuade  me  to  leave  my  country  some  weeks 
before  I  intended  to  do  so,  rose  to  dithyrambic  strains  in  describ- 
ing Mr.  Smiley  and  this  Conference:  but  I  have  to  tell  you 
this  experience  of  two  days  is  precisely  like  that  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures — that  "not  half  was  told  me!"  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  my  life  to  be 
permitted  to  meet  with  you,  to  hear  what  I  have  heard,  to  have 
heart  expanded  as  well  as  brain  illuminated  and  will  strengthened 
to  go  forward  in  this  fight  for  universal  peace.  By  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Conference,  by  a  repetition  of  meetings  of  this 
sort,  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  together  and  so  the  bright 
vision  of  the  prophets  and  poets  of  the  past  shall  be  realized 
in  the  wide  experience  of  mankind.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  This  great  union  for  peace  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Germany  was,  as  you  have  just  heard,  initiated 
largely  by  one  man,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  arbitration  and  peace.  That  man,  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Baker,  M.  P.,  of  London,  has  consented  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  before  us.     (Applause.) 

THE  ASSOCIATED  COUNCILS  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
GERMAN  CHURCHES 

remarks  of  MR.  J.  ALLEN  BAKER,  M.  P. 

I  am  asked  to  say  a  word  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  our  Anglo-German  Associated  Councils  of  Churches 
for  promoting  peace  and  good  will  between  our  countries,  al- 
though to  me  it  seems  really  superfluous  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said. 

At  the  Guildhall  meeting  we  had  some  very  important  speeches 
that  represented  fully  and  I  think  adequately  the  feeling  of  the 
Christian  bodies  of  England  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Perh^s 
I  might  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  said :  "  We  are  here  with 
practical  unanimity  to  hail  as  the  Christian  citizens  of  a  Christian 
land  the  inauguration  of  what  we  believe  without  hesitation, 
to  be  in  consonance  with  the  will  of  God." 

And  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster  said: 
"Whatever  we  may  think  politically  or  religiously,  all  to-day 
are  ready  to  join  hands  in  carrying  into  effect  the  noble  pro- 
posals set  forth  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  welcomed 
so  gladly  in  our  midst." 

The  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  Adler  also  made  a  very  eloquent  speech, 
referring  to  the  prophecy  of  the  ancient  prophet  which  he  hoped 
might  soon  be  fulfilled,  when  "  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
plowshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks/' 


I  think  here  I  might  just  refer  to  one  other  thought  that  may 
have  been  overlooked  on  this  side  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  uniting  of  the  churches,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  regard 
to  this  great  question  of  peace  and  arbitration.  Archbishop 
Bourne  of  Westminster,  in  delivering  his  speech,  referred  to 
what  had  happened  about  fifteen  years  before.  He  said :  "  Per- 
haps there  are  some  here  who  will  recollect  that  fifteen  years 
ago  almost  to  the  day,  the  leaders  of  those  whom  I  represent 
in  England  and  Ireland  and  across  the  Atlantic,  put  forth  on 
Easter  Day  in  1896  a  fervent  appeal  for  some  such  scheme  of 
arbitration  as  is  now  set  before  us  for  our  approval  and  as- 
sent. .  .'*  These  were  some  of  the  words  of  the  appeal: 
*'  We,  the  undersigned,  representative  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  respective  countries,  invite 
all  who  bear  our  views  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  demand  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
tribunal  of  arbitration  as  a  national  substitute  among  the  English 
speaking  race  for  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war."  This  was 
signed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  your  well-known  and  popular  Roman 
Catholic  Cardinal  in  this  country;  Cardinal  Logue  of  Armagh, 
and  by  Archbishop  Bourne's  predecessor.  Cardinal  Vaughan.  I 
lay  some  stress  upon  this  because  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  hopeful  things  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  churches 
is  the  fact  that  without  regard  to  sect  or  denomination,  we  have 
been  able  on  our  side  of  the  water  to  join  hands  heartily  in 
trying  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  lietween  the  nations  of 
England  and  of  Germany ;  and  if  you  are  to  succeed, — ^and  we 
are  looking  to  you  to  be  our  leaders  in  connection  with  uniting 
and  leading  the  churches  of  the  world  in  a  great  league  of 
peace, — it  must  be  that  you  too  will  join  hands  heartily,  and 
that  you  will  form  strong  committees  and  see  that,  however 
you  may  be  divided  on  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  matters  or 
matters  of  belef,  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations  all  who  are  Christians,  and  all  who 
belong  to  any  religious  body,  should  unite  as  one  man  to  further 
that  great  cause!     (Applause.) 

Now  what  can  I  as  a  layman  say  in  regard  to  this  work 
between  our  English  and  German  churches.  It  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  fact  I  have  mentioned,  the  uniting  of  all  the 
sects.  For  the  first  time  I  believe  in  German  histor}',  the 
Lutheran  and  Non-Conformist  and  Roman  Catholics  in  that 
country  joined  hands  in  any  movement  and  this  was  to  come 
to  us  for  a  friendly  visit.  And  as  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first 
time  that  the  representatives  of  all  Christian  bodies  in  one 
country  have  visited  their  brethren  in  another  land  for  the  ex- 
press object  of  furthering  good  will  and  friendship  between 
their  two  peoples.    Those  visits  were  characterized  by  the  great- 
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est  friendliness  and  they  have  been  followed,  I  think  I  may  say, 
with  most  beneficial  and  blessed  results.  To  be  successful,  one 
saw  at  first  that  we  must  not  only  have  the  union  of  the  churches 
of  all  sects,  but  we  must  also  interest  our  governors  and  those 
placed  in  high  positions,  and  that  we  must  also  get  the  sovereigns 
of  our  two  Christian  states  to  themselves  approve  and  take  an 
interest  in  the  movement  One  of  the  most  helpful  and  delight- 
ful experiences  I  had  in  the  early  days  of  ttying  to  organize 
this  movement  was  after  my  return  from  the  Hague  Conference 
in  1907.  Returning  to  London,  my  position  as  Member  of  Par- 
liament gave  me  entree  to  the  Prime  Minister,  I  sought  counsel 
and  advice  from  that  great  lover  of  peace,  the  late  Sir  Campbell 
Bannerman.  I  found  him  very  sympathetic ;  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  idea,  but  why  should  you  Christian  brethren  lag  behind 
in  your  work  and  in  your  duty  in  regard  to  this  question?  We 
have  had  already  an  interchange  of  visits  between  the  countries 
of  burgomasters,  editors  and  g^roups  of  workmen  which  have 
had  good  results,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  the  churches, 
who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  would 
be  the  leaders  in  this  movement."  That  is  the  way  the  matter 
is  looked  upon  by  those  in  high  places.  I  replied,  "  If  now  the 
time  is  opportune  to  make  this  a  success,  will  you  Sir  Henry 
help  us  and  preside  or  speak  at  a  great  meeting  of  welcome  to 
the  Germans,  if  we  hold  such  in  Albert  Hall?"  He  said, /*  If 
I  am  able  at  the  time  of  your  meeting,  I  will  gladly  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  the  movement  on."  Before  that  great  meeting 
took  place  in  Albert  Hall  in  the  following  year  he  had  gone  to 
join  the  great  majority,  but  we  felt  that  the  approval  that  he 
as  Prime  Minister  had  given  to  the  scheme  was  a  great  incentive 
and  from  having  his  cooperation  it  became  much  easier  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  the  churches  and  to  carry  out 
the  work  we  have  done. 

Last  evening  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Asquith  in 
which  he  welcomed  the  Germans  in  1908  was  referred  to  as  to 
the  position  that  he,  as  Prime  Minister,  takes,  and  the  opinion 
that  he  holds  in  regard  to  the  work  that  the  churches  ought  to 
do  in  regard  to  international  peace.  I  want  to  just  refer  to  a 
sentence  of  similar  import  from  a  message  that  was  sent  from 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Buelow,  to  our  great  meet- 
ing in  Berlin  in  the  following  year  when  we  gathered  there.  He 
said:  "As  heralds  of  God's  peace  on  earth,  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  churches  of  England,  together  with  the  clergy  of 
other  countries,  are  especially  called  to  work  for  peace  amongst 
nations  and  to  oppose  peace-disturbing  tendencies."  You  see, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  looked  to  from  the  highest  quar- 
ters to  take  the  lead  as  Christian  churches  in  this  movement; 
and  I  believe  the  church  and  its  work  in  other  directions  as 
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well  as  in  this,  has  suffered  very  greatly  because  we  have  not 
been  true  to  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace- 
Why  is  that  great  socialistic  movement  in  Germany  and  in 
France  very  largely  outside  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 
They  are  doing  the  work  over  there  that  the  churches  ought 
to  be  doing  (applause)  and  we  must  feel  our  duty  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  If  the  churches  get  together — ^as  my  distinguished 
relative,  Dr.  Sparling  from  Canada  said  last  night  of  the  churches 
in  Canada — if  they  unite  they  can  dominate  these  great  ques- 
tions as  to  military  armament  and  expenditure  for  war.  I  believe 
the  same  is  true  in  the  United  States.  We  are  looking  to  you 
to  lead.  We  hope  that  you  will  lead.  We  have  shown  between 
Germany  and  England  that  something  practical  can  be  done,  and 
that  work  is  progressing  in  both  countries.  If  you  will  become 
our  leader  we  may  have  a  uniting  of  the  Christian  forces  of 
our  three  countries — the  three  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  the 
three  greatest  Christian  nations  in  the  world.  But  we  want  to 
include  all  nations,  and  we  must  not  rest,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
until  that  in  which  we  believe,  and  believe  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  that  great  prophetic  vision  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
is  made  a  practical  reality,  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more ! "  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  One  year  ago,  at  the  Mohonk  Conference, 
the  clergymen  present  formed  a  Committee,  a  report  of  which 
will  now  be  presented  by  its  Chairman,  Rev.  Junius  B.  Remen- 
SNYDER,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  New  York 
City. 

REPORT  OF  CLERICAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LAKE 
MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

BY  REV.  JUNIUS  B.   REMENSNVDER,  D.  D.,   LL.   D. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference,  at  a  meeting  of  clergy- 
men called  by  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  M. 
Ede,  D.  D.,  this  Clerical  Committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
means  to  quicken  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  to  such 
a  vigorous  expression  against  international  war,  as  would  influ- 
ence statesmen  to  find  ways  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This  end  your  Committee  has  sought  to  effect  in  several  ways : 

(i)  By  calling  a  public  meeting  of  the  several  Ministerial 
Associations  of  Greater  New  York  to  give  a  forcible  expression 
in  favor  of  peace. 

This  was  held  in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  Rev.  David 
J.  Burrell,  D.  D.,  pastor,  November  7,  1910.  At  this  meeting, 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  by  the  clergy 
of  New  York,  after  addresses  had  been  delivered  by  representa- 
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tive  ministers  of  the  various  churches,  the  following  resohitioas 
were  adopted: 

Resolved,  By  this  Ministerial  Convendon,  r^M-esenting  the  vanoos 
Christian  Denominations  of  New  York,  that  controverted  questions  between 
Christian  peoples  should  be  seUled  by  means  of  reason  and  ri^t,  and  not 
by  the  arbitrament  of  force  and  violence;  that  war,  with  all  its  injustice, 
horrors  and  demoralization,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity,  and  that  its  continuance  is  a  glaring  iiiconsisten<^  and  a 
burning  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization ;  that  the  vast  increase  of  modem 
armaments  bv  land  and  sea,  fitted  with  explosives  more  terribly  destructive 
of  human  life,  and  burdening  the  common  people  with  oppressive  taxes, 
which  make  severer  the  conditions  of  existence,  is  directly  opposed  to  that 
progress  toward  universal  prosperity  and  brotherhood  which  should  attend 
the  wider  dissemination  of  the  gospel ;  that  this  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of 
militarism  and  preparation  for  war  puts  Christianity  to  sore  disadvantage, 
arms  its  critics  with  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  puts  a  serious  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  its  efforts  to  propagate  Christian  missions  and 
to  preach  to  unchristian  peoples  the  gospd  of  Peace,  which  it  fails  to 
practice  at  home; 

Resoutd,  That  we  call  upon  all  the  Christian  ministry  and  laity  of  the 
United  States  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  develop  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  cessation  of  war,  which  shall  make  itself  felt  by  our  lawmakers  and 
representatives  and  contribute  to  the  hastening  of  the  era  of  universal 
peace. 

(2)  By  the  recommendation  of  Christmas  Sunday  as  an  (^ 
portune  time  on  which  the  ministers  of  our  country  should 
preach  on  the  vital  importance  of  peace  between  those  peoples 
who  profess  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  whose  noblest  title  was  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 

(3)  By  communicating  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  strong  support  which  the  general  Christian  sentiment  was 
giving  his  vigorous  efforts  for  International  Peace,  which  assur- 
ance the  President  thankfully  acknowledged. 

(4)  By  informing  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
of  the  great  awakening  among  Christians  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  the  duty  of  peace,  and  assuring  him  of  our  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  his  peace  propaganda  among  the  English  clergy.  To  this 
letter  His  Grace  responded  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
country  on  this  subject. 

(5)  By  the  appointment  of  delegates  representing  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  several  churches  of  New  York  to  the  Third 
National  Peace  Congress  in  Baltimore,  opened  by  President  Taft 
May  3,  191 1. 

(6)  By  communicating  with  a  number  of  Peace  Societies 
throughout  the  United  States,  sending  them  reports  of  our  New 
York  activities,  etc. 

In  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
an  agency  exists  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  aim  of  those 
who,  through  the  churches,  seek  to  develop  among  the  people 
of  our  country,  the  conviction  against  war. 
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Organized  in  December,  1908,  upon  a  plan  first  adopted  by 
the  highest  judicatories  of  over  thirty  denominations  already 
in  fellowship,  and  representing  seventeen  millions  of  communi- 
cants, the  Federal  Council  is  exercising  a  widespread  influence 
in  the  interest  of  church  federation,  moral  reform  and  social 
service. 

Recently  in  quick  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Council  of  Free  Churches  in  England,  the  Federal  Council 
through  its  Executive  Committee  promoted  the  observance  of 
April  2nd  as  Arbitration  Sunday  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Business  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  will  request 
the  Executive  Committee  at  its  session  next  month  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  cooperation  of  its  organized  forces  with  other 
agencies  now  in  the  field,  as  may  enable  the  Council  to  do  the 
part  which  clearly  belongs  to  it  in  the  education  of  America 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  peace  program  of  the  world. 

Your  Committee  submits  as  its  declaration  the  following: 

RssoLVEO,  That  the  Christian  Church,  by  reason  of  its  message  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  in  view  of  its  history 
in  the  overthrow  of  giant  wrongs  and  the  uplift  and  progress  of  the  race, 
should  be  foremost  in  the  blessed  work  of  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Resolved,  That  we  note,  with  profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  the 
signs  everywhere  breaking  forth  of  a  mighty  awakening  of  Christians 
to  their  positive  duty  in  this  respect, — which  is  a  bright  presage  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail,  as  a  practical  outcome  of  this  fact,  the  pros- 
pective treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  submitting  all 
questions  of  honor  or  otherwise,  to  'arbitration,  which  we  trust  will  be 
the  harbinger  of  similar  action  between  the  Christian  nations  of  all  the 
earth.  Then  will  dawn  the  Golden  Age  foretold  in  holy  writ:  "And 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  lip  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.'' — Isaiah  11:4. 

Junius  B.  Remensnyder, 
David  H.  Greer, 
David  J.  Burrell, 
Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
•  Newell  Dwicht  Hillis, 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 

Committee. 
(Applause.) 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  churches  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  campaign  for  peace.  Peace  is  the  first,  the  fairest 
and  the  noblest  of  the  virtues.  But,  as  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  shows 
in  "  The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  there  never  has  been  an  efficient 
and  durable  ethics  which  did  not  have  the  sanction  of  religion. 
The  church,  therefore, — ^just  because  she  understands  her  mis- 
sion better  than  her  critics  and  knows  wherein  lies  the  secret  of 
her  power, — is  first  of  all  a  priestess  of  religion,  is  the  supreme 
agency  which  must  imbue  the  hearts  of  men  with  the  spirit  of 
true  and  lasting  peace. 
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Secondly,  the  church  is  an  universal  kingdom.  Her  empire 
alone  overleaps  all  national  botmdaries  and  ignores  all  racial  lines. 
Her  communion  knows  no  sectional  prejudices  or  hates,  but 
unites  all  souls  of  every  blood  and  nation  in  the  one  great  family 
and  brotherhood  of  man.  This  especially  fits  her  for  the  task 
of  international  amity,  fraternity  and  peace. 

Thirdly,  the  distinctive  ethical  message  of  the  church  is  peace, 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  God  of  Peace,  and  great 
and  good  as  was  King  David,  he  could  not  build  the  Lord's 
Holy  Temple  because  his  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
his  brother  men.  The  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
glowing  prophetic  visions,  wore  the  beauteous  title,  "  Prince  of 
Peace  "  and  the  air  of  his  holy  natal  night  was  entranced  by  the 
sweet  angel  song,  "  On  earth,  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

The  church,  therefore,  is  preeminently  and  uniquely  fitted  to 
be  in  the  van  of  the  peace  movement.  But  again,  the  church  has 
taken  this  leadership.  You  ask  me  when?  She  took  it  long 
ages  ago.  The  church  is  often  severely  criticized  by  reformers 
because  she  will  not  adopt  their  methods  of  propagandism.  Re- 
formers, without  whom  the  world  would  not  move  forward  and 
would  be  a  somewhat  dull  and  monotonous  place,  are  apt  to  be 
extremists.  They  cannot  wait  the  slow  but  sure  operation  of 
mighty  forces.  The  church  is  sagacious,  far-visioned  and  irre- 
sistible, because  she  is  conservative,  and,  like  nature  and  God 
and  time,  refuses  to  be  hurried.  Says  the  acute  thinker,  Luth- 
ardt,  "  the  church  overthrew  the  three  greatest  plagues  of  the 
ancient  world,  slavery,  the  degradation  of  woman  and  the  ex- 
posure of  children  (infanticide),  not  by  an  open  fight  with  them, 
interwoven  as  they  were  with  the  established  social  order,  but 
by  quietly  and  steadily  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  by  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  these  false 
institutions  could  not  survive,  even  as  Heine  makes  the  pagan 
gods  fade  away  when  a  lowly  Nazarene  enters  their  banqueting 
hall  and  throws  his  cross  on  the  table.  Thus  Christianity  intro- 
duced the  new  era  of  humanity, — of  the  rights  of  man.  And 
it  is  because  the  church,  by  her  great  army  of  priests  as  min- 
isters, and  by  her  vast  multitude  of  lowly  teachers,  has  beai 
silently  imbuing  the  minds  of  old  and  young  with  the  senti- 
ments of  justice,  brotherly  love  and  peace,  that  the  world  is 
ready  to-day  to  take  the  finest  step  that  has  ever  emblazoned 
the  annals  of  history  or  brought  tears  of  joy  to  the  loving  eyes 
of  angels,  wont  to  weep  over  the  unchristian,  inhuman,  shocking 
savagery  and  carnage  of  war.     (Applause.) 

A  virile  ex-president  and  a  prominent  bishop  of  the  church 
warn  us  lest  we  lose  the  disciplinary  virtues  fostered  by  war. 
Christianity  in  reply  points  to  the  lowly  peaceable  graces  as  the 
rarest  human  virtues.    Says  the  historian  Gibbon :  **  It  exercised 
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its  confessors  in  humility,  meekness  and  patience."  Writes  Hal- 
lam  in  his  "  Middle  Ages :"  "  Christianity  cared  for  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  and  scattered  wide  over  Europe  those  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  not  a  single 
instance  of  which  existed  under  the  moral  systems  of  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome."  Yea!  Christianity  taught  that  it  was 
stronger  to  control  passion  than  hotly  to  strike,  nobler  to  save 
an  enemy's  soul  than  to  shed  his  blood,  sublimer  to  conquer 
and  uplift  a  foe  by  kindness  than  to  crush  him  by  hate  and 
force.  Above  all,  it  taught  the  might  of  suffering  love,  the 
resistless  power  of  sacrifice  to  overcome  the  ferocity  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  win  him  to  a  brother's  heart. 

Finally,  the  church  should  ever  be  awake  to  the  fullness  of 
the  times.  The  hour  for  this  great  victory  of  peace  has  come 
and  when  Providence  places  a  new  creative  epoch  in  history 
in  our  power,  great  would  be  our  criminality  were  we  by  our 
apathy  to  let  the  golden  hour  pass  unimproved. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life. 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  as  it  serves 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

God  in  His  wise  and  loving  Providence,  grant  that,  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful,  heaven-bom  spirit  of  pity,  the  churches 
and  states  of  the  earth  may  so  rise  to  this  divine  opportunity 
that  the  cruel,  horrid,  blood-fanged  demon  of  war  may  be  exor- 
cised from  the  stag^,  and  this  earth  will  roll  backward  upon 
its  axis  sooner  than  that  he  shall  ever  return.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  This  gratifying  report  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  American  churches  will  be  supplemented  by  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Rev.  E.  B.  Sanford, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  E.  B.  SANFORD,  D.  D. 

I  wish  merely  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  more 
definite  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  unifying 
and  correlating  the  religious  forces  of  the  United  States  than 
:n  alt  the  preceding  years  of  our  national  history.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  as  related  to  the  corporate  life  and  action  of  the  de- 
nominations that  are  designated  as  holding  to  historical  and 
evangelical  Christianity. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Plan  of  Federation  nnder  wfaidi  tliirtj- 
one  Protestant  church  bodies  of  our  country,  having  a  mem- 
bership of  upwards  of  seventeen  milKons, — double  this  if  yoa 
count  their  adherents, — are  constituHonally  federated  "  for  the 
prosecution  of  work  that  can  be  better  done  in  union  than  in 
separation."  This  means  that  this  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
G>uncil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  been  adopted  by 
the  official  action  of  the  highest  national  judicatories  and  con- 
ferences of  the  thirty-one  denominations  in  its  fellowslup.  This 
includes  all  of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed,  Methodist  ^isc(^ 
and  Congregational  Churches  with  a  large  representation  of  tbe 
Baptist  and  Lutheran  Churches.  The  General  Cbnvention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  never  acted  upon  the  Pbn  of 
Federation,  but  it  has  authorized  its  Commission  on  Christian 
Unity  to  come  into  such  relation  with  the  Council  as  they  might 
deem  helpful. 

This  brief  statement  of  action  leads  to  the  further  statement 
that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  are  already  acting  as  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  propaganda  for  international  peace. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  at  Philadelphia  in  1908, 
a  committee  on  international  relations,  through  its  chairman, 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  head  of  the  Law  Department  of 
Yale  University,  made  a  report  followed  by  resolutions  that 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  official  representatives  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  Protestant  church  membership  of  ow  ^wolry. 

I  wish  in  thb  presence,  with  a  joy  in  which  I  know  you  w^ 
all  share,  to  put  before  you  this  representative  actio»  of  the 
churches  of  our  country  two  years  a^  in  which  th^  made 
the  very  plea  for  arbitration  that  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brkaia 
I  quote  from  the  record  in  which  the  Federal  Council 

"(i)  Declarea  its  conyiction  that  war  is  evil  and  that  Christian  nadons 
should  determine  by  obligatory  arbitration  the  in^mational  differences 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  dik)lotnacy.  For  Christian  States  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  to  refuse  to  arbitrate  and  to  insist  on  war  will  be  to  bring 
reproach  on  the  Christian  name. 

"(2)  It  favors  the  creation  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice proposed  b|r  the  SecotM^  ^^a^^  Con^ence,  and  hopes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  win  promote  its  establishment  and  that  a: 
the  earliest  possible  day.. 

"(3^  It  is  opposed  to  increase  of  armaments  and  deplores  the  faihire  of 
the  naftue  Cdhferenees  to  eotne  to  an  agreetticnt  upon  this  all  important 
avbjeot/' 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  AitiefTCi 
is  alive  to  its  responsibility  in  the  education  of  public  opinion 
in  this  great  peace  movemetit.  Through  its  Executive  Cbmmittae 
it  is  in  a  position  to  mobilize  the  Christian  forces  represeated 
in  its  great  fellowship  quickly  and  effectively. 


Last,  but  not  least,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Council  I  am 
permitted  to  pledge  hearty  cooperation  in  those  plans  that  look 
for  a  close  co-ordination  of  religious  and  peace  organi^tiems  of 
every  mme  in  this  propaganda  for  peaee  and  the  principles  of 
a  world*wide  brotherhood.  The  Dean  of  Worcester  and  Dr. 
Qifford  can  bear  across  the  water  the  assurance  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  in  our  country  is  ready  to  cbsp  hands 
with  the  friends  of  peace  in  England  and  Germany  aind  every 
land.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  voice  from  Canada.  I  present  Rev.  William  Si>arling,  pas- 
tor of  the  great  St.  James  Methodist  Church  of  Montreal. 

CANADIAN  CHURCHES  AND  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.   WILLIAM   SPARLING,  D.  D. 

I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  represent  the  eight  million 
people  of  Canada;  we  have  distinguished  representatives  irom 
Canada  present.  I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  churches  of 
Canada,  but  I  am  here  to  express  the  ardent  wish  that  Canada 
might  have  a  vital  part  in  one  of  the  greatest  mov^nents  of 
history,  namely,  this  peace  movement.  I  have  the  persiiasion 
that  what  we  need— ^at  least  in  Canada — is  strqng,  solid  public 
opinion  upon  this  great  moral  question.  At  bottom  the  forces 
that  make  fpr  peace  are  nioral  forces,  and  those  moral  forces 
reside  in  the  heart  of.  the  individual;  hence,  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  all  our  churches  in  ereatii^  the  national  opinion 
that  will  bring  about  the  day  of  peace.  Let  me  quote  again 
more  fully  what  the  Prime  Minister  of  flngland  has  said  about 
the  obligation  of  the  church :  "  The  promotion  of  peace  and  good 
ivill  smovg  nations  is  the  cause  which  has  been  specially  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches  of  ^11 
cotmtries  and  creeds.'' 

I  shall  merely  suggest  three  things  that  I  believe  the  churehes, 
e^>eciaUy  in  Canadia,  ought  to  teach.  There  are  many  of  us 
ivno  preach  a  gospel  so  meagre,  so  provincial  and  so  micro- 
scQpic  that  I  do  not  know  bow  we  are  erver  to  produce  great 
men  and  women  as  the  result  of  that  gospel.  I  believe  that 
the  great  nead  w4th  us  is  a  gospel  of  larger  vision. 

Now,  in  the 'first  place,  the  Christian  church  ought  to  make 
her  faith  ib  the  mission  of  Christianity  a  working  conviction 
rather  than  a  pious  opinion.  She  ought  to  teach  that  our  religion 
is  not  a  national  but  a  cosmopolitan  religion ;  that  our  Christian 
spirit  is  not  a  racial  but  a  humanitarian  spirit.  She  must  teach 
that  the  war  s^rit  is  the  arch  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that 
^w^aiT  and  Christianity  are  mutually  destructive  forces.  She  ought 
to    teach  that  the  princijdes  of  the  New  Testammt  must  be 
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applied  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  that  our  Local 
and  Imperial  Legislatures  should  be  filled  with  men  who  really 
believe  in  national  and  international  righteousness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  church  ought  to  preach  a 
larger  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  a  spirituad  society 
whose  two  cardinal  principles  are  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  these  two  cardinal  principles  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  social  and  benevolent  reform  and  of  the  onward 
progress  of  the  world.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
there  a  time  when  desire  for  equality  and  freedom  and  fra- 
ternity was  so  wide,  so  deep  and  so  true,  as  it  is  to-day.  Be- 
neath the  cries  and  moans  of  our  great  cities  and  empires, 
beneath  those  terms  Socialism,  Republicanism,  and  Democracy 
is  a  yearning  for  freedom  and  fraternity.  English  statesmen 
to-day  are  talking  about  imperial  federation;  that  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  federation  of  the  English-speaking  races  and  that  will 
be  a  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  wide,  wide  world.  And 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  answer  to  man's  highest 
aspirations  and  the  crowning  work  of  his  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion for  man.  O  for  a  kingdom  of  Christ  like  that  preached 
in  all  our  churches!  It  must  have  a  widening  and  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

And  in  the  third  place,  the  Christian  church  must  preach 
that  love  is  the  all-conquering  force  in  the  world ;  a  love  which 
will  drive  out  the  belligerent  spirit  from  our  hearts  and  will 
help  us  that  we  may  never  stimulate  that  spirit  in  other  hearts: 
a  love  that  will  give  to  us  a  true  patriotism  which  seeks  to 
develop  its  own  institutions,  but  which  allows  every  other  people 
to  develop  their  institutions;  a  love  which  will  alwa3rs  seek  to 
get  your  point  of  view  racially  and  nationally ;  a  love  which  will 
always  cultivate  moderation  and  respect  in  all  our  writings 
and  in  all  that  we  say  about  those  who  differ  from  us  in  lan- 
guage, in  customs  and  in  institutions.  If  we  could  only  get 
tfie  Thirteenth  Cliapter  of  First  Corinthians  written  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  we  would  have  no  war.  We  could  not 
go  to  war.  People  who  have  that  spirit  in  them  could  not 
fight  one  with  the  other,  and  it  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which 
nations,  like  individuals,  can  grow  to  their  fullest  stature.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Christian  friends,  I  wish  we  could  get  the  churches  of  Canada 
thoroughly  aroused  on  this  great  question !  I  tell  you  hooestly. 
for  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  the  churches  there,  the  Protes- 
tant churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  can  do  whatsoever  they  will  if  they  are  thoroughly 
aroused!  I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  people  know 
what  that  means  or  not,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  true  of  Canada. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  no  small,  puny  thing  over  there.  They 
can  carry  any  question  to  a  successful  issue  if  thoroughly  aroused. 
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I  would  like  to  see  a  Sabbath  day  set  apart  in  our  country  as 
a  national  Sabbath — when  in  every  church  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  this  gospel  of  peace  should  be  proclaimed,  when 
our  people  would  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  folly  and  the 
weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  war  and  shown  how  nations 
ought  to  dwell  together  as  Christian  people,  and  how  we  ought 
to  settle  our  disputes  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. 

Another  thing  our  Canadian  people  need — perhaps  we  need  it 
everywhere,  but  there  especially — is  to  have  it  written  deep  upon 
our  hearts  that  war  cannot  bring  us  anything  but  bad.    There 
are  people  who  profess  to  point  out  some  good  things  of  war 
in  history  but  I  do  not  think  that  war  can  possibly  bring  Canada 
anything  but  what  is  bad.     Just  think  of  a  Christian  people — 
for    we    call    ourselves    a    Christian    people — dwelling     side 
by  side    with  a    great    Christian    nation    to    the    south    of 
us,  and  across  the  boundary  line  between  us,  it  is  confessed, 
that  not  a  shot  of  hostility  has  been  fired  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years!     Ought  we  to  be  afraid  of  this  great  Christian 
nation  just  to  the  south  of  us?    And  ought  we  to  be  busy  at 
work  developing  an  army  and  navy  lest  we  should  have  to  quarrel 
with  this  great  Christian  nation?     God  forbid.     There  is  no 
necessity  for  it.     Moreover  we  are  a  peace  loving  people;  we 
do  not  want  war.    We  do  not  want  territory;  we  have  more 
territory  than  we  can  conquer  and  settle  and  cultivate  in  the 
twentieth  century.    We  are  just  now  digging  into  the  material 
and  la3ring  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  empire,  and 
a  great  empire  it  will  be !    We  need  all  our  time,  all  our  money, 
all  our  energy.     Ought  we  to  be  hindered  in  our  great  work 
in   any  sense  by  the  spirit  of  war  among  ourselves  or  among 
other  people?    God  forbid!    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  fullest 
oonviction  that  Canada  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  entering  an  alliance  for  peace  with  any  nation,  or  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  word  is  this :  I  challenge  this  country 
to  caD  a  halt  and  not  add  another  soldier  to  your  army  or 
^.nother  war  vessel  to  your  navy.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  navy  we  in  Canada  have.  I  am  sorry  we  have  what  we 
Fiave.  I  say  it  candidly,  I  do  not  know  what  my  friends  in 
CZanada  may  think  of  me,  but  I  say  it  honestly,  I  am  sorry  we 
have  what  we  have.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  emphasize  that. 
T  simply  say  that  for  these  two  Christian  countries  to  make  the 
v^^orld  believe  that  what  they  are  sa)ring  is  sincerely  believed 
tyy  them,  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  now,  or  at  least,  must 
crease  increasing  their  armaments.  I  hope  we  will  do  it,  and 
tFiat  Canada  will  take  her  part  in  helping  this  great  country 
in  the  battle  for  peace.  I  believe  you  can  count  upon  us.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  We  had  hoped  to  have  with  us  to  r^rescnt 
the  great  Catholic  Church,  both  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
whose  presence  at  (me  of  our  former  meetings  many  of  us  re- 
member with  delight,  and  Father  Lavelle,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  New  York.  Both  are  unhappily  detained,  but 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  sent  a  letter  which  wiU  now  be  read. 


LETTER  FROM  HIS   EMINENCE  JAMES   CARDINAL 

GIBBONS 

Cardinal's  Residence, 
408  N.  Charles  St 

Baltimore,  May  19,  191 1. 

Mr.    H.    C.    Phillips,   Secretary,   Lake   Mohonk   Conference, 
Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York: 

.  My  dear  Mr.  Phillips. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esCcemed 
favor  of  the  17th  instant  and  I  regret  very  much  diat  on  account 
of  my  many  engagements,  I  am  obliged  to  inform  you  of  my 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  coming  Conference.  It  would 
indeed  be  for  me  a  pleasure  to  do  so,  especially  as  I  have  been 
urged  by  so  many  to  be  present  and  to  represent  the  Catholic 
Church  and  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Catholics  in  reference  to  and 
in  favor  of  the  movement  for  promoting  a  good  understanding 
between  England  and  Germany. 

At  the  recent  International  Peace  Conference  held  in  Balti- 
more, I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  an  address  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  this 
country  and  England.  In  the  forthcoming  June  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  I  will  have  an  article  on  the  ssune  subject 
And  I  truly  believe  that  if  the  same  relations  could  be  established 
between  England  and  Germany,  it  would  be  of  incalculable 
blessing,  not  only  to  these  two  great  nations,  but  also  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  I  pray  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  be  joined  together  in  a  permi- 
nent  pact  of  peace. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  cordial  invitation,  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Caw>.  Gibbons. 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  To  represent  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Slat- 
TBKY,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  GBUDUND  FOR  ARiBITRATION 

KMARKS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  L.   SLATTE&Y,  D.  D. 

I  s&ould  go  one  step  farther  than  the  last  speaker  in  saying 
that  this  was  more  than  a  moral  question,  it  is  a  spiritual  ques- 
tion.   I  remember  hearing  a  clergyman  who  was  also  a  school- 
master, preaching  a  sermon  to  his  boys  one  morning,  giving 
this  advice :  "  If  you  hear  a  boy  swear,  or  if  he  begins  to  tell 
you  a  nasty  story,  do  not  argue  with  him  about   it  do  not 
say  you  will  tell  the  teacher,  but  knock  him  down.'*     And  I 
think  most  of  us  would  feel  that  was  wholesome  advice.    There 
are  times  when  the  bad  boys  among  the  nations  ought  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  it  is  only  gradually — if  I  may  use  my  own 
personal  experience — ^that  I  have  come  to  the  feeling  that  arbi- 
tratba  ought  to  be  the  way  for  settling  intemational  difikulties. 
But  a  gt)od  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  been  gradually  con- 
vinced that  arbitration  is  better  than  torct  in  every  case,  because 
we  believe  that  in  this  great  movement  God  is  leading  us.    After 
all,  the  world  is  God's  and  we  follow  simply  where  God  leads. 
We  do  not  argue  it  out  by  rational  principles;  we  do  not  argue 
it  out  by  practical  principles;  but  only  because  the  force  behind 
it  seems  so  irresistible  that  we  believe  God  Himself  is  leading 
us.     I  very  heartily  second  what  Dr.  Sparling  said  about  the 
wish  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  arbitration,  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  for  it  in  any  true  sense,  every  nation  that  asks  for  it 
must  stop  instantly  the  building  of  battleships  and  the  adding 
of  soldiers.     Once  more,  it  is  a  spiritual  problem. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  great  story  of  a  nation,  there  never 
was  such  a  story  of  a  nation  written,  and  I  fancy  no  such  history 
ever  will  be  written  again.  The  New  Testament  is  the  story 
of  a  life;  the  Old  Testament  of  a  nation.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  how  God  manages  the  world  when  he  takes  the  world  into 
his  keeping,  you  will  find  it  in  the  story  of  David's  sKng;  in  the 
story  of  tfie  prophet  who  prayed  that  the  discourag^  young 
man,  fearing  he  was  to  be  overcome,  might  have  his  eyes  opened 
and  see  the  hosts  of  heaven  fighting  for  him;  and  remember 
the  sentence  which  sums  it  all  up,  "  Not  by  thy  sword,  but  by 
my  might,  saith  the  Lord."  And  so,  I  am  sure,  as  the  last 
speaker  is  sure,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  speak  for  more  than 
myself  let  us  say  that  the  churches  in  this  country  too,  should 
pray  that  instantly  we  show  that  we  mean  what  we  say  by 
che^dng  expenditure  for  war. 

The  story  is  told  two  or  three  centuries  ago  of  z-  Freocb 
woman  named  Antoinette  Bourignon,  \d3D  had  ambition  to  be 
a  saint  and  she  prayed  one  night  that  she  mi^t  please  God^ 
and  the  voice  came  to  her,  "You  must  drop  cverythii^  you 
have ;  you  must  have  no  possessions."    And  so  at  last  she  started 
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forth  one  night  disguised  as  a  peasant  boy  to  go  out  into  the 
desert,  and  she  had  in  her  pocket  only  a  penny;  and  after  she 
had  started  on  her  lonely  journey,  leaving  home  behind,  the 
voice  came  to  her  again,  "Where  is  your  faith,  is  it  in  the 
penny?"  And  she  threw  the  penny  away  and  became  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  ages.  It  is  a  strange  old  story  but  it  has  a 
great  parabolic  meaning.  If  we  are  going  to  stand  for  peace  in 
the  world  we  must  show  that  we  mean  business ;  we  must  show 
that  we  have  faith  in  God;  we  must  show  that  we  believe  God 
is  leading  us;  we  must  show  that  we  dare  to  throw  aside  aU 
things  that  the  people  call  practical  and  safe  and  simply  go  for- 
ward to  that  one  thing  which  under  God  we  know  to  be  right 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  Macarthur,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

Rev.  Robert  Stuart  Macarthur,  D.  D.:  Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  that  the  greatest  kindness  I  can 
do-  you  at  this  hour — ^and  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  do  me 
is  to  accede  to  my  request — ^is  to  say  a  long  "Amen  "  to  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  have  already  been  said.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  one  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  firm  and  devoted  friend  of  the  arbitration  and  peace 
movement  and  has  spared  no  effort  to  advance  it — Rev.  Charles 
E.  Jefferson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York. 

HOW  THE  CHURCHES  SHOULD  CONSIDER  PEACE 

remarks  of  rev.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.  D. 

I  too  was  going  to  say  ''Amen ! ''  but  the  President  thinks  I 
had  better  say  a  word;  the  word  will  be  very  short,  simply  this: 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  can  come  to  any  question — 
from  above  and  below.  Christianity  always  comes  to  all  sub- 
jects and  all  problems  from  above;  Jesus  always  comes  down. 
Knowing  that  He  came  from  God  and  that  He  was  going  back 
to  God,  He  did  what  He  did.  When  a  boy,  He  said,  "  Don't 
you  know  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?"  From  the 
very  beginning  He  came  to  His  life  from  above.  So  the  Chris- 
tian Church  must  always  come  to  all  her  problems  and  to  all 
her  tasks.  Now  some  men  always  come  to  everything  from 
below;  they  come  up  to  every  subject  and  to  every  problem. 
And  just  so  it  is  in  this  problem  of  international  peace;  I  was 
reading  not  very  long  ago  about  a  man  who  came  up  to  it 
from  below  and  as  soon  as  he  got  up  the  first  thing  he  said 
was  that  this  whole  peace  business  was  impractical.    And  mty} 
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Because  some  nations  are  carnivorous  and  other  nations  arc 
herbivorous,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  one  nation  to  prey  on  another 
nation.  Don't  you  see  where  he  came  from?  He  has  the 
zoological  vocabulary;  he  came  up  out  of  the  dust  and  that  is 
why  his  eyes  are  filled  with  dust;  he  came  up  out  of  the  mud, 
and  that  is  why  his  mind  is  filled  with  mud;  he  tells  us  all  he 
sees,  but  he  doesn't  see  much;  about  all  he  sees  is  a  lot  of 
men  far  away  who  are  getting  ready  to  shoot  us. 

Now  Christianity  comes  to  the  problem  from  above,  and 
so  does  the  Church,  and  when  we  come  from  that  direction  we 
see  all  men  as  the  children  of  God,  created  in  his  likeness,  open 
to  His  influence,  and  therefore  all  potentially  brothers.  That  is 
why  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  faith  and  of  hope  and  of  love. 
When  we  see  problems  with  the  light  falling  on  them  from 
above,  then  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things  become  possible.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  are  to  hear 
briefly  from  Mr.  Frank  F.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Society,  who  has  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  churches  of  that  city. 

WORK  OF  THE  BUFFALO  CHURCHES  FOR  PEACE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  FRANK  F.   WILLIAMS 

On  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society  I 
feel  impelled  to  state  a  portion  of  our  experience  as  a  working 
society,  especially  after  listening  to  the  eloquent  speeches  of  this 
evening;  because  we,  like  every  peace  organization,  have  felt 
that  the  churches,  which  are  the  oldest  peace  societies  in  the 
world,  ought  to  be  taking  a  more  active,  more  definite  and  more 
specific  part  in  the  great  peace  movement.  And  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  the  churches  of  Buffalo  have  formulated  a  plan 
which  we  believe  can  in  a  measure  solve  this  problem.  Upon 
our  Board  of  Vice-Presidents  we  have  seven  of  the  leading 
clergymen  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  We  called  them  into  con- 
ference with  our  executive  committee  and  after  some  weeks  of 
deliberation,  we  evolved  this  plan :  that  is,  that  every  church 
organization  in  Buffalo  should  be  asked  to  become  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Buffalo  Peace  and 'Arbitration  Society,  by 
the  action  of  its  board  of  trustees,  its  vestry  or  other  governing 
body ;  the  pastor  of  each  church  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
of  the  congregation  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  church  and  its  membership  should  be  inter- 
ested and  take  its  part  in  the  peace  movement ;  these  committees, 
from  time  to  time,  to  meet  with  our  executive  committee,  I'eceive 
suggestions,  and  confer  together,  and  when  opportunity  offered, 
be  called  upon  to  see  that  the  work  in  the  diurch  was  carried 
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on.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  response  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  of  Buffalo  has  been  very  encouraging*  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  suggestion  as  a  practical  method  of  bringing 
into  the  peace  movement  the  greatest  organizations  for  peace  in 
the  world — ^that  is,  the  churches.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  th^  foUowjng  momng. 


rtftb  Se0ston« 

Mday  Morning,  May  26,  1911 


The  Chairman:  Our  first  topic  this  morning  is  "Business 
and  International  Arbitration/'  As  the  first  speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  a  distinguished  public  servant,  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  a  former 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  three  times  the  representative  of 
this  country  to  Turkey,  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 
York. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  DIPLOMACY 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

I  have  selected  for  my  short  address  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial diplomacy — and  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
diplomacy  of  commerce  and  the  dollar  diplomacy.  The  dollar 
diplomacy  is  a  diplomacy  of  exploitation ;  it  is  the  subordination 
of  human  interests  to  strictly  material  advantages.  But  the 
diplomacy  of  commerce  is  based  upon  mutuality;  it  is  a  diplo- 
macy essentially  of  peace,  of  equal  opportunity  and  of  the  open 
doon  I  believe  no  more  useful  thought  can  be  brought  into  this 
Conference  than  that  of  the  spirit  of  such  diplomacy  as  it  has 
developed  in  our  international  relations. 

Our  American  diplomacy,  in  its  aim  and  purpose,  from  the 
beginning  was  commercial  as  distinguished  from  political,  and 
this  purpose,  in  its  very  nature,  gave  to  it  the  character  of 
sincerity  and  straightforwardness.  After  our  independence  was 
established  and  we  entered  upon  our  national  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  our  first  concern  was  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce.  As  early  as  1778  the  first  treaty  we 
concluded  as  a  nation  was  our  treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
with  France,  by  which  France  and  the  United  States  engaged 
mutually  not  to  grant  any  favor  to  other  nations  in  respect  to 
conmierce  and  navigation  which  should  not  immediately  become 
conrmdon  to  the  other  party  who  should  enjoy  the  same  favor. 

Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  outlining  with  clear- 
ness and  statesmanly  foresight  our  national  policy,  said :  "  The 
great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 

^In  the  fifth  session  a  number  of  speakers  discussed  topics  which  had 
been  before  the  Conference  at  former  sessions  to  the  proceedings  of  which, 
for  convenient  reference,  their  speeches  have  been  transferred — ^Ea 
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political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
faith.  Here  let  us  stop."  At  this  time  (1796)  events  had  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Washington  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son and  their  partisans,  who,  because  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
French  democracy,  endeavored  to  identify  the  interest  of  our 
country  with  France  in  her  wars  against  the  allied  powers  and 
with  her  unbridled  and  infuriated  democracy.  Conditions  rapidly 
developed  which  compelled  Washington  to  take  a  decided  step 
forward  amid  difficulties  and  perplexities,  which  at  the  present 
day  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  adequately  realize  and  much 
less  measure.  The  young  nation  gave  notice  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  was  not  to  be  a  pawn  on  the  chess  board 
of  European  politics,  but  would,  in  accordance  with  its  inde- 
pendent position  in  the  family  of  nations,  follow  its  own  best 
interests  in  conformity  with  its  principles  of  international  equity 
and  justice.  The  conditions  referred  to  were  the  overthrow  ci 
the  French  monarchy  and  the  excesses  of  the  Frendh  revolution, 
and  the  coming  to  this  country  of  a  Minister  from  the  French 
Directory,  Genet,  who  upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  appealed 
to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  enlisting  men,  equipping 
vessels,  commissioning  privateers,  as  if  the  United  States  were 
a  colony  or  a  dependency  of  France.  The  crisis  he  provoked 
became  so  intense  that  it  created  a  distinct  division,  even  in 
Washington's  Cabinet,  and  it  was  found  necessary  and  impera- 
tive for  the  President  to  suspend  the  functions  of  Genet  and 
demand  his  recall.  He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality  embodying  the  highest  ideals  of  international  text 
writers,  and  far  in  advance  of  that  doctrine  of  expediency  which 
then  controlled  the  practices  of  nations.  Hall,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  recent  authoritative  writers  on  international  law. 
says  of  it:  "The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  usages  of  neutralitv.  ♦  *  ♦ 
It  represented  by  far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinion  as  to 
what  these  obligations  were.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  main,  however, 
it  is  identical  with  the  standard  of  conduct  which  is  now  adopted 
by  the  community  of  nations,"* 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it  was  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  y/heat  and  flour  exported  from  the  United  States, 
and  one-fourth  of  dried  and  pickled  fish,  besides  other  products^ 
found  their  best  markets  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  commerce  had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  and  there  were  employed  from  80  to  100  ships.  When  the 
war  began,  this  commerce  had  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
commercial  loss  was  severely  felt.    In  the  Treaty  of  1778  with 

♦Hall's  International  Law,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  594. 
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France  it  was  proposed  by  the  negotiators,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  to  them  by  the  Continental  Congress,  that 
France  should  take  the  place  of  Great  Britain  as  the  protector 
of  the  American  vessels,  but  the  King  of  France  would  go  no 
further  than  to  agree  to  employ  his  good  offices. 

When  the  new  Government,  under  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  declared  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  "  to  prefer  war  in  all  cases  to  tribute 
under  any  form."  But  a  navy  was  wanted  to  make  this  declara- 
tion effective.  By  December,  1793,  the  number  of  American 
vessels  captured  by  Algerian  Corsairs  had  reached  to  13,  and 
the  number  of  captives  to  119.  The  United  States,  urged  on 
by  the  cry  of  the  captives,  who  it  was  then  unable  to  rescue  by 
force,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Dey,  and  by  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  $800,000  obtained  the  release  of  its  citizens  and  pur- 
chased a  peace  which  was  signed  on  September  5,  1795.  A 
Treaty  with  Tripoli  followed  in  November,  1796,  and  with  Tunis 
in  August,  1797.  In  our  Treaty  with  Tripoli,  concluded  during 
the  administration  of  Washington,  we  find  a  significant  declara- 
tion, doubtless  inserted  to  overcome  the  religious  fanaticism  of 
the  Dey,  and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  that  our  form  df. 
Government  was  a  civil  commonwealth — as  distinguished  from 
a  monarchy  where  its  Church  and  State  are  united  or  where 
the  State  is  under  the  domination  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
The  declaration  referred  to  is  contained  in  Article  IX  .of  the 
Treaty  and  reads  as  follows :  "As  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian 
Religion;  as  it  has  in  itself  no  character  of  enmity  against  the 
laws,  religion  or  tranquility  of  Mussulmen  *  *  *  it  is  de- 
clared by  the  parties  that  no  pretext  arising  from  religious  opin- 
ions shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  two  countries."  Perhaps  the  idea  was  also  to  em- 
phasize the  strictly  and  exclusively  commercial  purpose  intended 
to  be  served  by  the  Treaty.  With  the  omission  of  the  intro- 
ductory phrase,  a  similar  declaration  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty 
with  Tripoli  of  1805,  and  in  the  Treaties  with  Algiers  of  1815 
and   1816. 

During  the  seven  years  that  followed  the  second  peace  with 
Tripoli,  the  relations  of  the  United .  States  were  comparatively 
uneventful,  but  the  feeling^  of  hostility  broke  out  again  in  1812, 
when  it  became  known  that  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  had  broken  out.  An  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  3rd  of  March,  1815,  "for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine  cruisers." 
Two  squadrons  were  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Bain- 
bridge  and  Decatur,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival  on  the 
scene,  they  forced  the  Dey  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  it  wa<? 
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declared  that  no  tribute  oi  any  form  or  under  any  pretext  should 
ever  be  required  from  the  United  States.  Tripoli  and  Tunis 
«vere  al$o  admonished,  and  thereby  through  the  intrepid  course 
of  our  navy,  the  Barbary  pirates  were  taught,  after  centuries 
of  depredations  on  life  and  property,  to  respect  human  rights, 
£ind  the  Mediterranean  was  made  free  to  the  commerce  of  the 
World. 

The  efiforts  of  the  United  States  to  secure  for  commerce  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers  and  seas  began  early  in  its  history,  and 
has  been  persistently  and  successfully  pushed  forward  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  international  justice  and  equality  among 
nations;  in  other  words,  our  policy  on  land  and  sea  has  con- 
sistently been  that  of  "  The  open  door."  Besides  maintaining 
the  frieedom  of  the  seas  the  United  States  from  the  banning 
contended  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  natural  channels  that 
lead  to  the  seas.  In  the  advocacy  of  this  international  principle 
for  the  freedom  of  coi^erce  it  was  maii^y  instnmiental  in 
bringing  about  the  abolition  in  1857  o'  ^^^  ^^^  levied  by  Den- 
mark on  vessels  and  cargoes  passing  from  the  North  Sea  into 
the  Bahic  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  protest 
against  these  dues  and  exactions  declared  that  "  if  a  canal  to 
unite  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  should  ever  be  constructed 
the  benefits  of  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any 
one  nation,  but  should  be  extended  to  aU  parts  of  the  globe  upcn 
the  pa3rment  of  a  just  compensation  or  reasonable  tolls.'*  Ttus 
principle  is  embodied  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Panama  CanaL  The  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  secured  for  a  limited  period  by  the  recipro- 
city treaty  of  1854  and  in  perpetuity  by  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton in  1871.  In  accordance  with  the  same  principles  the  United 
States  endeavored  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
which  was  in  1856  voluntarily  granted  to  all  nations  by  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  By  a  Treaty  with  Bolivia  in  1858  the 
Amazon  and  the  La  Plata  with  their  tributaries  were  declared 
to  be  "  in  accordance  with  fixed  principles  of  international  law 
*  *  *  channels  open  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations." 

In  1821  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  issued  a  ukase 
prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  within  one  hundred 
Italian  miles  from  the  Northwestern  coast  of  America  beginning 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  Russian  minister  in  Washington  in  his  note  to  our  Govern- 
ment made  the  additional  claim  of  Russia's  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  the  Northwestern  continent  of  America,  above 
that  line.  These  negrotiations  regarding  Russia's  extraordinary 
claims  aroused  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  hostility  throughout 
the  country  until  they  were  finally  adjusted  by  the  convention 
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of  (824.  Madison,  in  writing  to  President  Monroe  in  regard 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  saijd :  "  The  convention  with 
Russia  is  a  propitious  event  in  substituting  amicable  adjustment 
for  the  risks  of  hostile  collision.  But  I  give  the  Emperor  little 
credit  for  his  consent  to  the  principle  of  mare  Hberum  in  the 
Norfli  Pacific."  These  negotiations  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  us  historically  from  another  point  of  view,  as  in  them  ex- 
pres^on  was  givtn  to  the  main  principles,  which  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Monroe  Dbctrihe.  A  new  Russian  Minister, 
Baron  de  Tuyl,  was  sent  over  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Mr. 
Adflms  wrote  in  his  dittry :  '*  I  find  proof  enough  to  put  d6wn 
the  Russian  g^yverameftt,  but  how  shall  we  answer  tiie  Rus^n 
cannon?"  He  states  a  few  days  later  the  Russian  Miniver 
hiM  a  conversation  with  him  and  desirted  to  know  vrhat  in- 
structions he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Middteton,  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Mr.  Adams  says :  "  I  told  him  specially  tfiat  we 
should  ^contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  Establish- 
ment on  iMs  continent;  and  that  we  shouM  assume  distinctly 
the  princ^te  that  the  American  continents  are  no  longer  subjects 
for  any  new  European  colonial  ^ablishments."'^ 

Wh*n  commerce  was  id^ntffied  with  piracy,  and  subsequently 
wflh  thte  utter  disregard  bf  neutral  ri|(hts,  it  was  Continually  a 
souree  M  irrtlaitien,  and  aggravate  the  militant  Spirit  between 
nations,  but  With  flie  j^toM^h  of  tike  modei^  industrial  develbp- 
meirt  mi  the  exteosiem  oi  for^igti  trade,  nations  no  longer 
found  it  piefitabfo  to  be  hostile  to 'one  another  because  of  their 
ppmpfb^.  THe  ddmmerdal-^plHt,  while  it  is  tonipethive,  is 
nbt-a  mdhailt  H^t,  fbr  i)i  it«  ^Ml  anatysis  foreign  teimn^ftie 
resta  upon  mutuality,  and  a  wealthy  arid  prosperous  nation  i^ 
a  much  better  customer  than  a  poor  nation.  The  commercial 
spirit,  therefore,  from  enlightened  self-interest  favors  the  pro- 
motion of  prosperity  in  other  nations.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  modem  spirit  of  commerce  is  to  be  found  in 
relation  to  trade  with  Oriental  nations  where  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  to  establish  spheres  of  influence 
and  to  force  specif  concessions  and  exclusive  privileges,  to  the 
detriment  of  competing  nations.  America  again  has  come  to 
lite  forefront  in  insisting  upon  the  "Open  Door"  in  China, 
and  in  other  Oriental  lands,  and  jn  the  furtherance  of  which 
ft  has  feonsislentlv  refraiiwd  from  and  protested  against  the 
policy  of  some  of  the  great  powers  who  seek  to  advance  their 
polituol  influence  in  order  to  obtain  exclusive  rights  for  their 
commerce,  or  who  sedc  to  establish  exclusive  commercial  rights 
to  promote  their  political  influence.  The  American  policy  which 
was  so  felicitously  characterized  by  Secretary  Hay,  as  that  of 
the  **  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule,"  is  an  international 

^Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  vol.  VI,  pp.  159-163. 
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policy  of  the  highest  equity  and  justice,  and  it  should  ever  be 
our  vigilant  care  that  these  two  parallel  purposes  of  our  naticxial 
policy  in  foreign  affairs  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  become 
incompatible  in  guarding  our  continental  interests  and  our  peace- 
ful relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  will  be  the 
responsible  task  of  American  statesmanship  requiring  no  le$s 
the  highest  wisdom  than  the  calmness  of  patriotic  restraint  to 
guide  aright  our  destinies  in  times  of  stress  and  popular  ex- 
citement. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  vast  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  nations  in  our  times,  which  rest  upon  reciprocity, 
that  the  standard  of  public  morals  has  been  lifted  from  the 
lower  sphere  of  international  expediency  to  the  higher  sphere 
of  morality  and  law.  As  examples  of  this,  may  be  cited  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  more  recent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  China  in  concert  with  the  leading  powers  lo  prohibit 
the  cultivation  and  trade  in  opium  except  for  legitimate  medical 
use.  The  standard  of  international  morality  yet  continues  to 
lag  far  behind  the  standard  of  commercial  fair  dealing  within 
nations;  the  evidences  of  this  are  no  more  glaringly  exhibited 
than  in  the  exceptions  in  the  laws  of.  neutrality,  which  rest  not 
on  principle  but  on  legal  casuistry.  As  Uie  law  now  stands  it 
is  entirely  lawful  for  the  subjects  of  neutrals  .to  supply  bel- 
ligerents with  arms  and  ammunition,,  also  by  public  subscription 
or  otherwise  to  raise  .loans  to  aid  belligerents  when,  otherwise 
either  or  both  belligerents  would  be  prevented  by  economic 
necessities  from  either  beginning,  or  when  begun,  from  pro- 
longing a  war.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  would  certainly  have 
come  to  an  earlier  end  if  neither  belligerent  could  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  subjects  of  neutrals. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  such  acts  are  against  the 
fundamental  principles  of  real  neutrality,  and  wheq  3ie  stand- 
ards of  international  morality  advance  a  single  step  farther, 
such  contraband  commerce  and  loans  will  no  longer  be  can- 
sidered  lawful.  No  more  practical  work  can  be  imdertaken 
in  the  promotion  of  peace  than  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  laws 
of  neutrality  shall  be  made  to  square  with  the  principles  of 
impartiality,  justice  and  morality.     (Applause.) 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  extending  neutral  rights.  It  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  insist  upon  the  extension  of  neutral 
duties.  If  we  make  it  too  convenient  for  neutral  nations  in 
time  of  war  between  belligerents,  they  may  not  be  so  deeply 
interested  in  preventing  war.  Perhaps,  too,  the  extension  of 
freedom  to  commerce  in  case  of  war  might  not  have  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  causes  of  war.  But  I  do  feel  that  the  extension 
of  neutral  duties  will  certainly  increase  the  chances  of  peace 
among  nations.     (Applause.) 
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It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  this  idea*  of  commercial  policy, 
argued  on  the  ground  of  economic  necessity  in.  the  work  of 
Jean  de  Bloch  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Czar  of  Russia 
to  call  the  first  Hague  Conference.  After  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference and  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, the  European  diplomats  with  whom  I  spoke  looked 
upon  the  results  attained  as  a  kind  of  pious  wish  that  would 
never  see  the  light  of  actual  and  concrete  working.  That  was 
the  general  impression  among  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  nations.  And  I  am  also  able  to  say  that  the  putting 
of  the  wheels  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  in  motion;  was 
the  most  practical  service  any  man  ever  rendered  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration  and  peace.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  the  first 
two  cases  which  that  tribunal  was  called  upon  to  try,  he  estab- 
lished as  a  fact,  as  between  nations,  that  arbitration  had  come 
to  stay  as  part  and  parcel  of  effective  international  relations. 
(Applause.)  We  should  not  forget  the  advance  of  arbitration. 
It  may  be  faulty  but  it  is  well  worth  our  attention ;  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  no  more  important  message  can  go  out  from 
this  Conference  than  the  one  that  has  been  so  explicitly  and 
eloquently  voiced  by  President  Butler  in  his  statement  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  treaty,  is  made  wholly  inclusive,  is  wholly  obligatory  and 
leaves  no  door  open  for  evasion  of  its  terms  and  conditions. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  report  of  the  standing  Committee  of 
the  Conference  on  Business  Organizations  will,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  James  Wood,  chairman  of  the  committee,  be  presented 
by  one  of  its  members  whose  devoted  and  unselfish  work  for 
the  cause  is  highly  appreciated  by  us  all — ^Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks, 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Marks  will  also  present  the  declaration 
which  has  been  adopted  at  the  special  meetings  held  by  the 
delegates  present  from  business  organizations. 

DECLARATION   OF   THE   DELEGATES    FROM    BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATIONS 

BY  MARCUS  M.    MARKS 

The  business  men  representing  commercial  organizations  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  have  come  to  this 
Conference  not  to  speak  but  to  listen,  not  to  teach  but  to  learn. 

We  gladly  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  diplomats  and  the  scholars 
to  absorb  information  and  inspiration  which  in  turn  we  hope 
to  reflect  in  our  various  spheres.    We  have  determined  to  urge 
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the  oigankatioiis  we  rq»resent  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  movement  for  tntsemational  arbitration  and  peace. 

We  will  recomQiend  addresses  on  this  subject  at  ananal  or 
other  meetings  of  commercial  bodies ;  the  appointment  of  fecial 
committees  on  international  arbitration ;  and  ih^  oflFer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  this  subject  in  the  hig^  schools  in  the 
various  cities.  We  shall  continue  to  aid  in  distributing  the 
Business  Men's  Bulletins  issued  by  this  Conference.  Yesterday 
we  sent  telegrams  to  President  Taft  and  Senator  Cullom,  en- 
dorsing the  treaties  of  unlimited  arbitration  now  being  n^[ottated. 
and  on  our  return  home  we  shall  urge  that  our  influential  mem- 
bers send  similar  telq^rams.  Our  tdegram  sent  to  Preaidest 
Taft  reads :  "  The  representatives  of  forty-five  commefcial  or- 
ganizations, otxning  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
participating  ofiiciaaiy  in  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  unanimously  join  in  congratulations  i^kmi 
your  strong  advocacy  of  treaties  of  unlimited  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries,  and  wish  speedy 
succ^s  to  such  treaties."  (Applause.)  A  similar  telegram  was 
sent  to  Senator  Cullom. 

Our  statement  is  very  brief;  it  is. not  in  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tion^y  but  really  a  short  statement  of  the  sentiment  of  the  busi- 
n.es§  n^en  tbward  the  movement  for  arbitration  and  peace.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"  The  ^w*c»5  mtm,  by  c^tcndin^  tKcir  enterprises  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  have  done  much  to  prepare  the  wa^  to  peace  between  n9fi»ti&: 

"  CdnmMce  has  steadily  spread  tha  apint  of-  ao-cpKratioonid  fnattUup 
far  and  near ;  it  has,  through  personal  contact,  whidi  leads  to  und.er$taild- 
i.ng,  confidence  and  regard,  enmeshed  the  merchants  of  the  earth  in  one 
^reat  net  oi  mutual  interests.  The  whole  world  has  become  one  tremen- 
dous commercial  body,  an  injury  to  any  part  of  which  now  causes  an  in- 
jury to  the  whole. 

Business  men  can  no  longer  afford  the  risk  of  international  war. 

"The  leading  men  of  affairs,  notably  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Ginn, 
keenly  realize  this  and  have  joined  actively  in  the  movement  to  prevent 
war. 

*'  Business  men  have  always  favored  negotiation  instead  of  quarrel 
among  themselves;  so  now  they  advocate  the  same  method  of  peaceful 
adjustment  between  nations,  to  preserve  the  undisturbed  commeraal  rela- 
tions  which  are  vitallv  necessary  for  their  welfare. 

"The  recent  developments  of  the  burdens  of  armament  threaten,  if 
continued,  to  bankrupt  the  nations.  The  firm  esta])lishment  of  the  High 
G)urt  of  The  Hague  and  the  completion  of  general  treaties  to  refer  all 
differences  to  this  Court  will  end  this  destructive  competition. 

"For,  as  the  civilized  individual  man  no  longer  carries  the  sword,  so 
will  die  nations  discard  their  weapons  when  a  competent  Court  guaran- 
tees the  triumph  of  justice. 

^The  forty-five  commercial  organizations  represented  in  this  Mohonk 
Conference  see  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  progress  of  treaties  now 
being  negotiated  and  in  the  rapid  strides  being  made  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  International  Court.  They  believe  that  there  is  nrach 
need  of  publicity  of  the  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  the  peace  move- 
ment 
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"They  appreciate  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  splendid 
discussions  of  this  Conference,  made  i>ossible  by  the  broad  liberality  of 
Mr.  Smiley,  and  have  resolved  to  aid  in  every  way  in  giving  the  widest 
publicity  to  the  proceedings  and  reflect  their  influence  at  home. 

"Recognizing  the  criminality  of  any  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  useless 
battle,  which  m  the  end  proves  no  principle  but  determines  simply  the 
relative  strength  and  skill  of  the  combatants,  the  business  men  of  this 
Conference  call  upon  men  of  affairs  generally  to  take  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  and  peace,  not  only  for 
their  own  selfish  interests,  but  in  the  broad  spirit  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man." 

Marcus  M.  Masks, 

(Applause.)  CAotrwan. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  OF  THE  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

The  Committee  on  Business  Organizations  reports  the  fol- 
lowing progress  during  the  year  1910-1911: 

Monthly  Bulletins: 

The  principal  work  of  the  year  has  been  to  issue  monthly, 
b^^ning  with  January,  191 1,  a  short  and  carefully  prepared 
bulletin  on  some  phase  of  international  affairs  of  special  interest 
to  btisiness  men.    The  bulletins  have  been  as  follows : 

No.  6— January— "  Practical  Arbitration  in  igio,"  a  review  of  the  year 
1 010,  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

No.  7— February— "  Obligatory  Arbitration  and  Business/'  prepared  by 
Dr.  William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

No.  8— March— "  A  Real  Court  that  Displaces  War/'  describing  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  prepared 
by  Charles  Ray  Dean,  Esq.,  of  Washington. 

No.  9 — ^April — **  Business  and  Internationalism,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Remsch.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

No.  lo— May— "  The  Business  Man  and  International  Law,"  prepared  by 
Harry  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Detroit. 

Copies  of  these  bulletins  will  be  reprinted  as  part  of  this 
report 

These  bulletins  have  been  distributed: 

1.  By  co-operating  business  organizations.  Forty  organiza- 
tions have  agreed  to  receive  monthly  in  bulk  a  fixed  number  of 
bulletins  to  distribute  to  their  members.  Copies  are  sent  direct 
from  their  offices  usually  accompanying  some  of  their  official 
commtmications,  thereby  securing  the  advantage  of  local  interest. 
In  January  about  5,000  copies  were  so  handled  by  twenty 
bodies;  in  May  about  13,000  copies  by  forty  bodies.  These 
forty  bodies  are  indicated  on  the  a;ppended  list  of  organizations. 

2.  By  the  conference  office  to  its  regular  correspondents  and 
persons  on  its  special  mailing  lists,  to  organizations  not  handling 
a  definite  number  of  bulletins,  to  former  delegates  from  business 
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organizations,  members  of  Committees  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion of  co-operating  organizations,  etc.  About  3,000  copies 
monthly  are  so  used.  Altogether,  since  January  ist,  a^ut 
60,000  bulletins  have  been  sent  out. 

Some  results  of  issuing  regular  bulletins  have  been : 

1.  Many  business  organizations  reprint  the  whole  or  parts 
of  some  bulletins  in  their  official  publications,  thereby  greatly 
adding  to  their  publicity. 

2.  The  secretaries  or  other  officials  of  many  bodies  send 
copies  of  each  bulletin  to  their  local  papers  with  a  request  for 
publication.  Some  have  personally  taken  up  the  matter  with 
their  local  editors  and  arranged  to  have  them  furnished  with 
matter  from  the  conference  office.  Others  have  in  like  manner 
interested  prominent  men  in  their  communities. 

3.  Many  individual  members  of  organizations  who  have  re- 
ceived bulletins  have  written  the  conference  office  which  has 
thus  come  in  touch  with  many  men  it  has  been  glad  to  add  to 
some  of  its  lists. 

4.  In  at  least  one  instance,  an  individual  receiving  a  bulletin 
interested  a  trade  paper,  the  organ  of  his  particular  business, 
and  the  paper  applied  to  the  conference  for  matter  for  editorial 
use.    This  seems  a  hopeful  field. 

Statistics  of  Co-operating  Organisations: 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  co- 
operating bodies.  A  few  voluntary  additions  have  been  partly 
offset  by  the  merging  in  some  cities  of  several  organizations 
into  one.  The  number  is  now  175,  including  8  of  national  and 
8  of  state  scope  themselves  representing  hundreds  of  constituent 
bodies.  Practically  all  these  bodies  are  among  the  larger  or- 
ganizations of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
A  list  of  these  co-operating  organizations  forms  a  part  of  this 
report. 

Thirty-six  organizations  have  standing  Committees  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration.  Many  of  these  Committees,  notably  those 
of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union  have  been 
particularly  active  in  methods  of  creating  public  interest  in 
their  respective  cities. 

.  Delegates  to  this  meeting  have  been  appointed  by  55  organiza- 
tions, and  representatives  of  45  are  actually  present  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  almost  without  exception  these  organiza- 
tions have  appointed  some  of  their  most  prominent  officers  or 
members.  A  list  of  delegates  is  appended  to  this  report 
Activity  of  Co-operating  Organisations: 

The  action  of  co-operating  bodies  in  reprinting  or  distributing 
the  monthly  bulletins  and  in  interesting  the  press  has  already 
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been  spoken  of.  In  addition,  many  organizations  have  assumed 
special  fonns  of  activity.  Several,  including  the  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
planned  to  have  distinguished  men  speak  on  arbitration  at  their 
annual  meetings.  Others  have  offered  substantial  prizes  for 
essays  by  pupils  of  city  schools.  The  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Newark,  Hoboken,  Springfield  and  Jacksonville  were  leaders  in 
this  movement.  In  the  Newark  contest,  recently  closed,  there 
were  97  contestants  for  $50  in  prizes. 

A  large  number  of  organizations  anticipating  the  submission 
to  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  unlimited  arbitra- 
tion now  being  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions favoring  its  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Indeed,  so  much 
interest  has  been  thus  manifested  that  the  Committee  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  issue  an  appeal  for  such  action  tmtil  May 
loth,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  sent  to  each  Co- 
operating Organization  a  letter  asking  the  secretary  to  watch 
carefully  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and  to  secure  resolu- 
tions of  his  organization  favoring  ratification  of  the  treaty  to 
be  sent  to  the  Senators  from  his  State  and  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  submitted 
to  that  body.  Answers  already  received  indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  organizations  may  be  counted  on  for  emphatic 
action  along  this  line. 

Your  Committee  feels  gratified  with  the  results  accomplished 
with  and  through  business  organizations  throughout  the  country 
and  believes  that  an  influential  body  of  citizens  have  become 
active  promoters  of  a  sound  public  opinion. 

James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman, 
Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  Chicago, 
William  McCarroll,  New  York, 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  New  York, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York, 
Elwyn  G.  Preston,  Boston, 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia, 
May  26  1911.  Committee  on  Business  Organisations, 

DELEGATES   OF   BUSINESS   ORGANIZATIONS    PRESENT  AT 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  191 1 

national 

National  Association  of  Clothiers Marcus  M.   Marks,    New   York, 

President. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers A.  B.  Farquhar,  York.  Pa. 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants A.  Warren  Patch,  Boston. 

CALIFORNIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles Harrison  Gray  Otis. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Oakland Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

COLORADO 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver E.  A.  Peters. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Businett  Mtn's  Association,  New  Haven F.  J.  Linslcj  Scctctvy. 

HAWAII 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Honolulu William  G.  Cooke. 

KENTUCKY 
Board  of  Trade,  Louisville William  R.  Belknap. 

MAINE 

Maine  Sute  Board  of  Trade,  Bangor D.  J.  Callahan,  President 

Board  of  Trade,  Portland George  A.  Crosman. 

MARYLAND 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baltimore Douglas  M.  Wylic 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston Edwin  Famham  Grcei^ 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  Boston John    H.    Corcoran,    Yicc-Prea- 

dent. 

Board  of  Trade,  Lynn Henry  A.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield E.  O.  Sntton. 

Board  of  Trade,  Worcester Charles  T.  Tatman,  President 

MICHIGAN 
Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Ex-P.c«dettt 

MISSOURI 
Commercial  Cub,  St  Joseph W.  K.  James. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade,  Camden Alexander  C  Wood. 

Board  of  Trade.  Elisabeth Elias  D.  Smith. 

Board  of  Trade,  Hoboken Edward  H.  Horwood.  Ex-Prcsi- 

dent 
Board  of  Tr^de,  Newark George  F.  Reeve,  Ex-Pf«sident 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany William  B.  Jones.  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade,  Amsterdam Charles  E.  French,  Secretary. 

Business  Men's  Association,  Auburn E.  Clarence  Aiken,  President 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Binghamton L.  M.  Wilson,  Ex-President 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York,  Brooklyn. .  Andrew  F.  Wilson,  Ex-President 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo R.  R.  Hefford. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kingston A.  T.  Clearwater. 


Board  of  Trade  and  Traayportation,  New  York James  Tal«ytt 

Merchants'  Association,  New  York J.  Crawford  McCrcery* 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  New  York Albert  E.  Davis,  Ex-President 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester Daniel  B.  Murphy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Watertown Charles  W.  Valentine. 

OHIO 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati E.  P.  Marshall. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chamber  of  Commerce^  Erie Clark  OUa. 

Board  of  Trade,  Hamsburg J.  Horace  McFarland. 

Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. William  R.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia. Coleman  Sellers.  Jr.,  President 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh S.   B.  McCormick. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Board  of  Trade,  Providence Frederick  H.  Jackson. 

TEXAS 
Business  Men's  Qub,  Waco S.  P.  Brooks. 

WISCONSIN 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oshkosh John  Hicks. 

CANADA 
Board  of  Trade,  Toronto Robert  S.  Gonrlay.  Prendeot 

CO-OPERATING  AND  CORRESPONDING  BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

(List  corrected  to  June  20,  1911} 

The  following  bodies  have  enrolled  as  Co-operating  and  Correspondinc 
Business  Organizations  to  assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference.     Organizations  marked  with  a  9  regularly  distribute  stated 
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numbers  of  ^  Sjf tiiiM  Men's  Bulletins  hsued  by  the  Conference ;  those 
nmskeil  with  a  "^  haVe  adopted  resohitions  favoring  international  arbitra- 
tion, or  assumed  other  active  c6-op4ration ;  Ihose  marked  with  a  t  have 
standing  committees  on  internatiotiat  arbitration ;  and  those  marked  with 
a^  have  appointed  delegaties  to  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  Mohoi^ 
Conference. 


NATIONAL 
National  Association  of  ClotWers." 
Natiooal  Association  of  Mamtfaetmora^** 
Natiottal  ^oard  of  Trade.^^t  ^        .     ^^ 
National  Bnsifieaa  League  of  America.*^* 
National  Hardwaro  Association. *! 
N«t*l  Leagjiw  of  Comnrission  ^ercliairt^.**f 

ALAMMA 

Chamber  of  Commerce" Binninsd^affi. 

CliaQibBr  of  Comnfense Molrile. 

Business  Men's  League..^ Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  Board  of  Tradef  • 

Little  Rock. 
Little  Rock  Board  of  Trade»t«§LittJe  Rock. 

CAUFORNIA 

Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce* 

Fresno. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*  <> Los  Angela 

Chamhtr  of  Commerce 2*^P"5- 

Merchants  Exchange*** .Oakland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*"! Sacramento. 

_  .-w     .     -.      .         ^^  Board* 

San  Francisco. 


CaUfomia  Developtnent 

Chamber  of  Commerce* San  Francisco. 

Mcichattb  Eanbange^ S«n  Franciaeo. 


COLORADO 


Raal  Eatote  Exchai...,  

Citaaaaa  Mining  and  Improvement  "^^-^r:^ 

tion Lead^J}*- 

Business  Men's  Association* Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Board  of  Trade M*}»«P?!^ 

Board  of  Trade .Menken. 

Business  Men's  Association** t§         „ 

New  Haven. 
Chamber  of  Commeroe*t*|.  • .  .Now  Haven. 
Busiaass  Men's  Association* ..  New  London. 

DELAWARE 
Board  of  Trade** Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Board  of  Trade Washington. 

Chamber  of  Comoiecoe. Washington. 

FLORIDA 
Board  of  Trade*t* Jacksonville. 

^-^-^^''-'ioRGiA ^-"- 

Chamber  of  Commeree*! Augnita. 

Cotton  Exchange*   Savannah. 

HAWAU 
Chmber  of  Commerce***! Honolulu, 


ILLINOIS 

Board  of  Trade* Chicago. 

IlHftois  Manufacturers  Association* 

Chioa«o. 
Citiaens*  Commercial  Aasociation^l 

Freeport. 

Business  Men's  Asaooiafion Moline. 

Chamber  of  Commerce***! 

Business  Men's  Association* f . 
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INDIANA 

Businaaa  Association Evansville. 

MaHu^aeturera'  Association EvansviHcb 

CoBMaerdal  Club Fort  Wayne. 

Bonrd  -of  Trade Itidianapoiia. 

CoBsiarcinl  Club** Indian^olis. 

IOWA 

Commercial  Club Cedar  Rapids. 

Commercial  Club Council  Bluffs. 

Commercial  Qub*t Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Commercial  Club  Leawenworth. 

Comttoreial  Club* Topeka. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Wlftbita. 

KENTUCKY 

Board  of  Trade** Louisville. 

M^r^o.ts  ^nd  Mv)»facturers  Aifoci?^^^^ 

iUmisviIle. 
Business  Men's  Club. .T^ew|>ort. 

LOUISIANA 

Boafd  of  Trade.  Ltd.* New  Qiteaaa. 

Progressive  Un(on*t| New  OrlocM. 

Progxessive  League Sh^eve^ort. 

MAINE 

Maine  State  Board  of  Trade* Bangor. 

Board  of  Trade**! Portland. 

MARYLAND 

Board  of  Trade** Baltimore. 

Chamber  of  Commerce**! Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chamber  of  Commercc*t* Boston. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade* t*! 

Boston. 

Board  of  Trade 4 Brockton. 

Board  of  Trade Lawrence. 

Board  of  Trade** ;  .Lynn. 

Board  of  Trade*t  *! SpriMfield. 

Board  of  Tradc*t* .V^ham. 

Board  of  Trade** Woroerter. 

MICHIGAN 

Industrial  Association*  t* Battle  Creek. 

Board  of  Commerce**! Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 

Commercial  Club Minneapolis. 

Northwestern  Manufacturers  Association* 

St.  Paul. 
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MISSOURI  ' 

B<Mrd  of  Trade** Kansas  City. 

Commercial  Club* Kansas  CitV. 

Commercial  Club** St  Joseph. 

Business  Men's  League** St.  Louis. 

Latin-American   and    Foreign  Trade   Asso- 
ciation**   St.  Louts. 

Merchants  Exchange** St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA 

Commercial  Club* Lincoln. 

Commercial  Club* t* Omaha. 

Real  Estate  Exchange* Omaha. 

NEVADA 
Nevada  Commercial  League Reno. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Board  of  Trade*t*.. Camden. 

Board  of  Trade* t  *| Elisabeth. 

Board  of  Trade**| Hoboken 

Board  of  Trade*t* Newark. 

Board  of   Trade*| New   Brunswick 

Taxpayers  Association  < . .  Patenon. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Commercial  Club* Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK 

Chamber  of  Commerce*  t^J Albany. 

Board  of  Trade**! Amsterdam. 

Business  Men's  Association*!*!*  •  •  .Auburn 

Chamber  of  Commerce* t*| Binghamton. 

Manufacturers  Association  of  New  York*  t* 

Brooklyn. 

Chamber  of  Commerce**! Buffalo. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*  t° Elmira. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Geneva. 

Manufacturers  Association   ....Jamestown. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Kingston. 

Board  of  Trade* Lockport. 

Board  of  Trade  and  TransporUtion*t* 

New  York, 

Merchants  Association* t* New  York. 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade**..  .New  York. 

Produce  Exchange* New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Pounhkcepsie. 

Chamber  of  Commerce**!. Rochester. 

Chamber  of  Commerce**! Syracuse. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Troy. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Utica. 

Chamber  of  Commerce t°* Watertown. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board  of  Trade Ashville. 

Commercial  Club Charlotte. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Greensboro, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Raleigh. 

Retail  Grooera  Association Raleigh. 

Board  of  Trade. . , Winston-Salem. 

OHIO 

Business  Men's  Club*t* Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!* Cincinnati. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!** Cleveland. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!** Columbus. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Davton. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*! Elyria. 

OKLAHOMA 
Chamber  of  Commerce**. .  .Oklahoma  City. 


OREGON 

Board  of  Trade* 

Chamber  of  Commerce** 


..Portland. 
. .  Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Board  of  Trade Chester. 

BoM-d  of  Trwlc* Erie. 

Business  Men's  EzchaiMK** Eric. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*t* Erie. 

Board  of  Trade** Hanisbiirr 

Board  of  Trade*! Lancaster. 

Chamber  of  Commerce McKeesport. 

Board  of  Trade*!*! Philadelphia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce*!*!...  .Philadelphia. 

Commercial  Museum**! Philade^ihia. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Pitubnrgk. 

Board  of  Trade Reafing. 

Board  of  Trade*!* Scrantoa. 

Board  of  Trade*! Wiflnsharre. 

Board  of  Trade* Williamsport. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

MerchanU  Association PawtncfceL 

Board  of  Trade**. Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Chamber  of  Commerce^*! Charleitoa. 

TENNESSEE 

Cotton  Exchange* Menphii. 

Merchants  Exchange*   Memphii. 

Board  of  Trade** Nashville. 

TEXAS 

Chamber  of  Coiiiitaerce* Beanmont 

Commercial  Club Dallas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce Gahrestoa. 

Business  Men's  Club* Waco. 

UTAH 
Commercial  Club* Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Commercial  Club  - . '. Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 
Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation*!   Norfolk. 

Stock  Exchange Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Chamber  of  Commerce**! Seattle. 

Commercial  Club** Seattk. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Spokane. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Taooma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Board  of  Trade* Wheeling. 

West  Virginia  Board  of  Trade*.  .WhecUng. 

WISCONSIN 

Commercial  Club Menomome. 

Chamber  of  Commerce** Milwaukee. 

Chamber  of  Commerce* Oshkosh. 

WYOMING 

Industrial  Club  of  Cheyenne**.. Cheyenne. 

CANADA 

Board  of  Trade*! Hamflton. 

Board  of  Trade** Montreal. 

Board  of  Trade* Regma. 

Boafd  of  Trade**! Toronto. 

Canadian  Manufacturers  Aaaociation* 

Toroata 
ReUil  MerchanU  Assodatkm  of  Canada*! 

Toronto. 

Board  of  Trade***! >* . . . Wimupe*- 
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Business  Mxn's  Bullhik  Na  6 

PRACTICAL  ARBITRATION  IN  X910 

Ar  Tbs  Haoqb 

Importtnt  erenti  connected  with  international  arbitration  and  world  peace  are  f ol- 
wwittg  one  another  in  such  rapid  auocession  that  even  the  doie  obaerver  iinda  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  abreaat  of  them.  In  September  the  award  in  the  North  Atlantic  Fiaheriea 
Arbitration  waa  made  at  The  Hague,  and  this  complicated  and  difficult  cauae  of  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  Great  BriUin,  which  for  nearly  a  century  has 
been  very  irritating  and  has  many  times  caused  such  ill  feeling  that  war  misht  have 
resulted,  haa  been  forever  aettled.  The  aettlement  ia  made  unique  by  the  fact  that 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  pleaied  with  the  award.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  atronger  indorsement  of  international  arbitration.  President  Taft,  in  his  recent 
annual  message  to  Congress,  has  commented  so  fully  upon  this  award  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessarv  to  add  anything  except  that  the  negotiations  between  Newfoundland* 
Canada  ^and  the  United  Statea  for  an  amicable  modification  of  the  fisheries  regulations, 
aa  provided  for  by  the  award,  are  progressinflr  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Fiaheriea  award  was  closely  followea  bjr  that  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  case 
between  the  United  States  and  Venexuela.  Besides  clearing  up  the  last  of  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  late  Castro  government  the  award  establisnea  the  principle  that  an 
appeal  can  be  had  to  the  Hague  Court  from  an  imperfect  previous  award  by  an  indi- 
vidual arbitrator  or  board  of  arbitrators. 

International  arbitration  haa  scored  another  great  triumph  ^in  the  recent  agree- 
ment of  Ruaaia  and  Turkey  to  submit  to  The  Hague  the  issues  between  them  grow- 
in|r  out  of  the  indemnities  Turkey  agreed  to  pay  Russia  at  the  close  of  their  last  war 
thirty-three  yeara  ago.  From  every  point  of  view  thia  asreement  ia  of  very  great 
Interest  and  importance.  This  case  and  the  **  Savarkar "  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  aoon  to  be  tried,  are  the  ninth  and  tenth  cases  submitted  to  the 
Hague  Court 

South  Ameexcan  BouMDAtxxs 

The  important  boundarv  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  which  was  arbitrated 
in  190^  by  the  President  ot  Argentina  resulted  in  bitter  feeling  between  Bolivia  and 
Argentina  because  of  the  former's  dissatisfaction  with  the  award.  The  matter  has 
now  been  happily  adjusted  and  diplomatic  relations  between  these  countries  have  very 
recently  been  resumed.  The  South  American  field  has  this  summer  been  the  scene  of 
a  great  achievement  of  mediation — ^the  averting  of  the  outbreak  of  war  over  the  acute 
boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  through  the  mediation  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Braxil  and  the  United  States.  Both  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  withdrawn 
that  armies  and  it  is  jtist  reported  that  the  mediators  have  advised  them  to  refer  their 
dlffercOM  to  the  Hague  Court. 

Ihteehatiohai.  Couet 

The  proposal  for  a  permanent  international  court  submitted  to  the  nationa  by 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  la  making  ateady  progress  toward  general  acceptance.  The 
latest  acceptance  is  that  of  Italy,  whoae  government  is  reported  to  have  taken  thia 
action  on  December  16th. 

CAEHBGn  FOUHDATIOX 

The  most  striking  event  in  the  interest  of  international  arbitration  and  peace  is 
that  which  almost  startled  the  world  on  December  14th  when  Andrew  Carnegie 
announced  a  gift  of  1 10,000,000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the  income  to  be  used  in  pro- 
moting these  ends  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  trustees.  Elihu  Root  is 
made  the  President  of  the  Trustees.  His  great  experience  aa  Secretary  of  State  and 
aa  a  leading  counsel  for  the  United  States  hefore  the  Hague  Court  ^arantees  intelli- 
gent and  oRcient  administration  of  this  great  trust.  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
au  friends  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  that  both  Albert  K.  Smiley,  its  founder, 
and  Nicholaa  Murray  Butler,  the  President  of  three  of  its  meetings,  are  named  among 
Mr.  ^megie's  trustees. 

PlACTXCAL   WOEK 

Until  within  twenty  years,  agitation  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  has 

n  laroely  vague  and  without  definite  objective.     It  is  not  so  now.     It  has  passed 

into  the  nanda  of  practical  men  with  well-considered  aims  and  definite  plans,  and  the 
entire  prospect  is  thereby  greatly  changed.  Confess,  last  June,  recognized  this  by  a 
joint  resolution  providing  tor  an  eminent  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  investigation  of  the  general  subject. 
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Tbe  bniiiieM  mta^B  onaaiatioiu  coKtperatmc  with  the  laloe  Mohook  Coofienact 
Inay  well  redouble  tbeir  csorts  to  promote  ia  erery  practical  way  the  canae  wkkb  is 
•dTandiif  to  rapidly  towacd  fiaal  irinaiph. 

Iambi  Wood.  Mt.  Kiaco,  N.  Y.,  Ckainmam  GaoacB  Foana  Pb&body.  New  York 
HABunr  N.  HiciHBOTHAM.  Chicago  Ekm*m  G.  Pkbstov,  Boston 

William  McCAaaoix,  New  York  CRAaLES  Richaemom.  Philaddj^ia 

Mabcu«  M.  Mabks,  New  York  Climtvw  Soosas  WoooauFr.  PhiladcM"* 

Committee  on  Bneimes*  Orgmmiaadomt 
MoHOMK  Lakb,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  $%st,  1910 

NoTB — Following  this  document,  it  is  oropascd  to  issue  at  frequent  intenrab  short, 
concise  bulletins,  each  covering  an  np-to-oiste  phase  of  international  arbitration.  Bari- 
acss  asrn  and  buainesa  nrnsaiyariirns  ate  eawiatiiBr  iflvtted  to  m  siwaii  i»  tka  dirtribo- 
tiaa  ol  these  bullatias.  Keqvesls  for  oopies  or  for  further  inuMmatioai  oaar  be  ad> 
1  to  the  SacrMary  of  the  Coafereaoe  who  will  welcome  inqmrias  and  8«0BatisBsi 


Business  Men's  Bulutin  No.  7 

OBLIGATOftY  ARBITRATION  AND  BUSINESS 

Many  of  the  mediaeval  obstacles  to  the  world's  business  are  yieUing  to  the  twen- 
tieth centurjr's  enlightened  understanding.  There  is  an  ever-growing  dcnaad  that 
wars  and  danger  of  wars — the  greatest  obstacle  of  them  all — shall  be  abolished.  The 
indirect  loss  to  buslnesi  due  to  the  possibility  of  war  is  greater  than  the  direct  loss 
caused  to  the  merchants  of  both  belligerent  and  neutral  nations  by  actual  warfaie. 

Hence  the  pressing  business  need  of  removing  this  obstacle;  hence  the  growins 
determination  of  the  world's  workers  to  secure  international  courts  of  jnsooe  aua 
obligatory  arbitration. 

Since  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899,  there  have  been  negotiated  between 
nations  in  pairs  133  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration.  These  have  varied  in  scope, 
from  the  inclusion  of  all  disputes — as  in  the  Danish  treaties  with  Italy.  Holland  ma 
Portugal^to  the  inclusion,  or  only  a  few  soecified  claaaes  of  disputes* — which  is  the 
scope  of  most  of  them.  To  make  the  circuit  complete — to  connect  each  of  the  forty- 
six  nations  with  each  of  the  others    would  require  iot7  more  such  treaties; 

The  American  delegation  at  the  Second  Hague.  Conference  made  a  gafiaitt  strug- 
gle to  secure  one  general,  world  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  negotiating  2070  treaties  between  pairs  of  nations.  The  resoh  wss 
an  aiinaative  votaf  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Conference  for  the  world 
treaty,  and  a  unanimous  vote  for  "  obligatorir  arbitration  in  principle. " 

Toe  American^  British  and  Portuguese  delegations  at  tbe  Second  Confeicaca  en- 
deavored to  aecuce  a  general  treaty  including  24  specified  classes  of  dtsputes,  BMSt  of 
them  relating  to  industrial  and  commercial  questions.  The  result  was  an  aftrmative 
vote  of  nearly  three*fourtha  of  the  Conference  in  favor  of  8  of  the  propoaed  dasaes. 
The  Conference  adopted  the  American  proposition  practically  eatabltthing  obligatory 
arbitration  of  disputes  conceminc  contractural  debts. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  toe  next  steps  are  aeen  to  be:  First,  a  woortd  treaty, 
which  will  secure  uniformity  and  certainty  in  international  relations,  and  the  i      ^''~ 


__^ every 

world,  such  a  treaty  aa  above  deaeribed  has  haoeme  a  neceasary  adjunct  to  the  twen- 
tieth oentunr's  indtistrial  machinery  and  methods.  President  Taft  haa  veoently  cx> 
pressed  his  belief  that  even  questions  of  *'  national  honor  "  could  and  should  be  arbi- 
trated. Let  the  world's  generals,  captaiai  and  privates  of  industry  demand,  then, 
that  by  or  before  tbe  Third  Hague  Conference,  there  shall  be  adopted  a  world  treaty 
all-inclusive  if  possible  in  its  scope,  which  shall  make  rare  or  prevent  forever  tbe  stop- 
page of  the  wheels  of  industry  by  the  generSls.  captains  and  privates  of  warfsre. 

Iambs  Wood.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  Obobob  Fostbb  Pbabodt,  New  York 
Hablow  N.  Higxkbotram.  Chicago  Elwvit  G.  PaBsrpif.  Boston 

William  McCabboll.  New  York  Chablbs  RxcBAfinsoir.  PhiladeMia 

Mabcus  M.  Mabks,  New  York  Cluttoh  Roobbs  Woomtuyy,  Fhiladelphta 

Committee  on  Business  OrgamiMOiiens 
MoHONK  Lakb,  N.  Y.,  Feb,  i,  191 1. 

NoTB — ^This  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  ahort^  concise  bulletins,  each  coveting 
an  up-to-date  phase  of  international  arbitration.  Buainess  men  and  business  orgsmxa- 
ttons  are  earnestly  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  dlstribiition  of  thtse  bulteHnsi  Rvfuests 
for  copies  or  for  further  informtion  may  be  addressed  to  H.  C.  Phillips,  Seaielary, 
who  wtU  welcome  inquiries  and  suggestions. 

*  And  the  eseclusion  of  questions  affecting  national  honor  or  vitel  intercsUL 
t  But  not  action,  as  unanimity  was  required. 
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BusufB$8  Msn's  BuiXEnN  Na  8 

A  REAL  COtmr  THAT  DISPLACES  WAR 

Ctaniiii^  AioticAx  CovBT  or  Jxnnea  a  PtAcncu.  Osjscr  iMMtmt 

Tlie  world  has  lotur  poodefed  tlie  idea  ol  an  flfficient  meaaa  of  datcnnining  inter- 
natioMal  dtficrcnoet.  ArMtrmtton  haa  bctt  the- moat  generally  aeoapted  method,  not 
hecauac  it  waa  Iha  best-  but  baeanac  -it  was  eoaaidared  the  moat  practicable  and  because 
ita  advocatca  look  upon  tta  soceesses  as  stcppinc  stones  to  a  world  court  of  justice 
which  is  now  reoocntaed  as  tha  ideal  and  ultiaate  aMtbod.  The  Second  Ha^iue  Con- 
fcfcaee,  in  laoT*  labored  diligently  to  estaUiah  aiiah  an  international  court.     Differ- 


of  opinion  aa  to  the  method  of  eclecting  judses  prerented  the  realization  of  the 
piaa  at  the  time,  and  the  nations  are  still  coaaidonng-  tt. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  Central  American  Peace  Conference,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  igp7>  in  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  five  contiguona  States— Guatemala. 
Hottdnras,  Salvador,  Nieasagua  and  Costa  Rica — to  devise  a  workable  method  of 
av<aMini[  international  strife,  actually  created  such  a  court  for  those  nations  and  agreed 
to  aubmtt  .to  it  aU  controvcmies,  of  whstever  origin  or  nature,  which  may  arise  among 
than,  that  are  not  capable  of  dtplpnntic  astiiemant.  Mr.  Carnegie  provided  funds  for 
a  cotirt  house  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica. 

Ovganised  in  1908,  this  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  has  had  two  cases  sub- 
nrilted  to  it.  In  the  first  case,  it  sat  in  iudgmtnt  upon  nations — ^the  first  event  of  the 
kind  in  tht  history  of  tht  world,  Honduraa  waa  plaintiff,  accusing  Salvador  and 
Cnrtfrnsla  oi  protccttna  and  fomenting  a  revolution  against  ita  government.  Aoeord- 
iii|g  to  the  proviaions  of  the  convention  eatabliahtng  the  Court,  it  was  able,  three  days 
after  the  ccnnplaint  waa  filed,  to  iasue  an  interlocutory  decree  fixing  the  statns  quo 
and  fcstraittittg  the  revolutionary  movement  pending  decision  of  the  case.  Five  months 
after  the  case  wss  begun,  judgment  was  rendered,  the  complaint  being  dismissed  for 
want_pf  auifident  evidence  to  support  the  allegations  of  Honduras. 

*      *        *  ■  Dr.  Pedro  K   F.  Diaz. 

damages  for 
ses  and  per- 

_    .    _  chiefly  thst 

Dins  should  first  have  resofted  to  the  local  courts  of  Guatemala,  and  failing  to  obtain 
juatice  there,  should  have  called  upon  his  own  Government  to  support  his  claim. 

Theae  caaes  have  demonstrated:  first,  the  practicability  of  thb  calm,  deliberate  and 
orderly-  mathod  of  settling  international  difficulties,  for  the  revolutionary  movement 
ontckly  subsided,  being  held  in  check  by  the  interlocutory  decree  until  the  Court  ren- 
dered its  final  decision  which  was  aci|aiesoed  in  and  obeyed  by  all  parties  concerned: 
and,  second,  that  an  international  court  can  be  so  constituted  that  individuals  aa  well 
aa  nations  mar  mort  to  it. 

The  results  seem  to  justify  further  teats  of  this  method  of  sdjusting  international 
differences,  and  the  prediction  that,  if  backed  by  a  strong  public  sentiment,  all  nations 
will  coMS  to  recogniae  courts  of  justice  ss  the  best  agencies  for  the  settlement  of 


James  Wooo^t  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Rablow  N.  RiGtirkyrHAif,  Chicago 
William  McCaeboll,  New  York 
Mabcus  M.  MaBU,  Tfew  York 
GeOBOB  Fostbb  Peasoiit,  New  Yoiic 
EtWTN  G.  PftE«rox,  BostcM 
Chablbs  RtcKABnaoir,  Philadelphia 
Cliktoit  Homtts  Woopbwis,  PMladalpbia 

Committee  on  Bnsinsss  Organisations 
Mohonk  Lakb,  N.  Y.,  March  i,  191  z. 

Note — This  document  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  shorty  concic*  bulletins,  each  covering 
an  up-to-date  phase  of  international  arbitration.  Business  men  and  business  organiza- 
tiona  are  eameatly  invited  to  eo-oparate  in  the  diatribution  of  these  bulletins.  Requests 
for  copies  or  for  further  informtion  may  be  addressed  to  H.  C  Phillips,  Secretery, 
who  wilt  welcottte  inqMiries  and  suggestions. 

For  Ute  preparation  of  thia  bnllcCin,  the  Committee  la  ladeVted  to  Charlaa  Ray 
Deah,  Eaq.,  of  WaaUnaton,  D.  C,  with  the  approval  of  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Direetor 
of  the  Pan-Amerioan  union. 

Business  Mbn's  Bullktin  No.  9 

BUSINESS  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 

How  many  business  men  who  look  upon  intemstionat  arbitration  and  intemational 
conste  aa  more  or  less  an  ideal.  If  not  a  Utopia,  recognize  their  own  part  in  creating 
m  demand  for  thoae  agencies?  A  alance  at  our  business  life  shows  that  we  li^e  In  an 
«ra  of  enormous  advances  in  industrial  organization.  This  shows  itself  most  strik- 
ingly in  oonunuaication.  Not  only  are  passengers  and  goods  transported  rapidly  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  but  our  morning  paper  brings  the  latest  news  and 
thought  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Evidently  these  services  could  not  exist  if 
organized  narrowly  on  a  national  basis.  In  them.  International  organimtlon  is  an 
established  fact 
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But  when  we  ^o  beyond  these  interetts,  we  find  tiM  tame  ritttatioB.  The  man 
working  in  his  chemical  or  electrical  laboratory  in  New  Jeraey  finda  that  vHutever  he 
does  is  conditioned  by  what  other  investintors  are  doinff  in  Berlin  or  Paris.  He, 
therefore,  feels  a  natural  impulse  to  meet  these  men,  and  before  long  an  tatematioaai 
association  for  cl^mistry  or  electro-magnetism  is  established.  Economic  enterprises, 
at  first  confined  to  a  national  area,  have  alao  found  it  to  their  adTantage  to  organixe 
upon  an  international  basis.  The  railway  and  telegraph  service  of  Contmeatal  Earoae 
is  carried  on  under  a  system  of  international  agreements  and  regvOations.  Through- 
out the  world,  men  active  in  insurance,  in  railway  administration,  in  cotton  manufac- 
ture, in  publishing,  in  mining,  and  even  in  agriculture,  have  found  that  they  need 
mutual  interchange  of  experience  and  direct  co-operation  with  men  similarly  engaged 
in  other  countries. 

The  most  striking  insight  into  this  movement  is  afforded  when  we  conaider  that 
under  modem  condittons  it  is  impossible  for  a  state  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  its  citizens  without  the  co-operation  of  other  governments.  The  international  sani- 
tary service;  the  i>rotcction  of  copyrights,  patents  and  trademarks:  the  police  agree* 
ments:  the  protection  against  cattle  and  plant  diseases,  are  all  illustrations  of  this. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  si^  that  the  industrial  life  of  the  world  haa  become  in- 
ternational. This  fact  has  been  recognized  through  the  formation  of  over  iso  inter- 
national associations  and  of  over  35  public  international  unions,  of  which  -^'^ 


members.  The  conventions  and  congresses  of  these  ornnizationa  are  not  platfoniis 
for  the  unpractical  enthusiast,  but  the  ordinary  means  Dy  which  men  of  affain  are 
enabled  to  manage  their  interests  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  demand  for  political  recognition  of  this  union  of  interests  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  courts  of  arbitration  is,  therefore,  not  premature,  bat  is  baaed 
on  a  development  that  has  already  taken  place.  At  the  last  Hague  Conference,  the 
delegates  were  practicallv  agreed  that  the  relations  which  had  thus  organized  them- 
selves on  a  world-wide  basis  were  practically  ripe  for  international  arbitration.  The 
arbitration  movement  is  not  building  in  the  air;  the  constructive  elements  are  being 
supplied  by  all  the  economic,  technical  and  scientific  interesU  of  the  world,  seeking 
for  the  most  effective  manner  of  organizing  their  services  and  activities. 

Wars  would  paralyze  these  world-wide  developments  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
helpfulness,  and  every  business  man  should  feel  that  for  the  protection  of  his  own 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  public,  he  should  use  every  practicable  meana  to  pro- 
mote measures  tending  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 

Tames  Wood.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Chatrmtm 
Harlow  N.  Higikbothaii,  Chicago 
William  McCAaaoLL,  New  York 
Mabcus  M.  Maeks,  New  York 
Gborgb  Fostee  Peabodt,  New  York 
Elwyn  G.  Pebstoh,  Boston 
Cbaeles  Richaedson,  Philadelphia 
CuNToif  RooEEs  WooDBUPV,  Philadelphia 

Committet  on  Business  OrganisaHons 
MoRONX  Lake,  N.  Y..  Aprii  i,  19x1 

NoTB— Thia  document  ia  one  of  a  series  of  shorty  concise  bulletins,  each  covering 
an  up-to-date  phase  of  international  arbitration.  Business  men  and  business  organisa- 
tiona  are  earnestly  invited  to  co-ope  rate  in  the  distribution  of  these  bulletins.  Requests 
for  copies  or  for  further  informtion  may  be  addressed  to  H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary, 
who  will  welcome  inquiries  and  auggeationa. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin,  the  Committee  is  indebted  to  Professor  Pad 
S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Business  Men's  Bulletin  No.  io 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

There  is  at  lesst  one  thing  u]>on  which  business  men  agree.  Commerciai  emdtwor 
is  best  served  when  law  is  certain.  This  principle  is  universally  recognized  and  of 
easy  and  usual  application  in  domcatic  trade  law.  Ita  force  is  many  timea  overlooked, 
however,  in  the  oroader  fields  of  business  activity  even  though  there  ia  infinitely 
greater  reason  for  its  recognition. 

Whether  or  not  one's  Dusineas  is  large  or  small,  domestic  or  foreign,  it  ia  affected 
by  the  uncertainty  of  international  law.  It  works  out  this  way.  We  manufaature  and 
raise  more  goods  and  produce  in  eight  months  than  we  consume  at  homo  in  twelve. 
The  four  months'  surplus  must  be  either  exported  or  the  home  capacity  for  consump- 
tion greatly  increased.  Merchanto  who  have  secured  foreign  markets  not  only  of«n 
the  avenues  to  their  own  output,  but  by  lessening  the  competition  at  home,  matenally 
aasist  the  man  whose  business  is  local.  Merchants  who  suppW  the  home  market  sre 
interested  in  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  foreign  exports,  because  any  disturbance 
of  foreign  trade  throws  back  upon  this  countir  goods  which  must  be  sold  in  direct 
competition  with  theirs.  Therefore,  whatever  disturbs  or  embarrasses  free  commerce, 
such  aa  war,  internal  revolution,  fear  of  war  or  an  uncertain  international  law  is  a 
detriment  to  all  commereial  activity.  The  wiae  business  man  has  taken  the  cue;  he  is 
considering  the  to-morrows  of  trade  as  well  as  the  to-daya. 
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This  tendency  ii  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the  texts  of  the  two  Hague  Confer- 
ences. Read  them,  The  First  (1899)  was  dominated  by  the  monarcii  ana  the  moral- 
ist. Humane  conventions  predominated.  But  throughout  the  Second  (t<«07)  may  be 
traced  the  influence  of  the  business  man.  In  defining  and  enlarginjg  tike  righta  of 
neutral  nations  and  nationals,  their  commerce  and  shipping,  it  achievecTa  work  second 
to  none  in  the  field  of  national  endeavor.  There  is  not  a  Dusiness  man  on  the  comers 
who  does  not  profit  by  some  one  of  its  provisions. 

No  matter  how  steady  the  hand,  how  cool  the  nerve,  how  well  known  the  flas 
commercial  predominance  that  depends  upon  battleships,  coaling  stations  and  sUte 
secreU  is  at  best  a  thing  temporary,  containing  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  ' 
poeaible  destruction.  Gunboat  government  tends  to  lawless  law.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  private  international  law  which  feebly  attempts  to  harmonize  the  rules  of  nations 
upon  such  topics  as  contracts  and  their  interpretation,  agency,  judginents,  bankruptcy 
patents,  etc.,  is  languishing? 

Now  that  business  men  realize  that  the  people  of  other  lands  are  prospective  if 
not  actual  customers,  now  that  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of  hemispheres,  now  that 
they  see  that  successful  domestic  business  leans  upon  a  constant  export  trade,  it  is  for 
them  to  place  international  relations  upon  a  safe  foundation— one  that  will  make  pos- 
sible a  certain,  universal  law.  This  means  that  tbev  must  discredit  the  war  game  no 
matter  who  stands  ready  and  willing  to  play  it.  Wn^r  and  commercial  certainty,  like 
diagruntled  litigants,  are  not  on  speaking  terms. 

^  There  are  plenty  of  existing  agencies  about  which  to  rally  in  support  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  treaties  of  arbitration,  international  courts,  conferences  and  other 
forces  making  for  a  better  and  more  certain  law  of  nations.  The  main  thing  is  active 
co-operation  for  the  desired  end. 


Etq^i 


The  foregoing  bulletin  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  an  article  by  Harry  E.  Hunt 
..  of  Detroit,  to  whom  acknowledgment  is  made. 


MoHONK  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  i,  191 1. 
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NoTB — This  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  short,  concise  bulletins,  each  covering 
an  up-to-date  phase  of  international  arbitration.  Business  men  and  business  organiza- 
tions are  earnestly  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  distribution  of  these  bulletins.  Requests 
for  copies  or  for  further  information  may  be  addressed  to  H.  C.  Phillips,  Secretary, 
who  will  welcome  inquiries  and  suggestions. 


The  Chairman:  Passing  now  to  our  second  topic,  we  shall 
hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Conference 
in  1910  on  the  subject  of  the  Execution  by  the  United  States 
of  its  Treaty  Obligations  and  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Aliens. 
Professor  George  W.  Kirchwey  will  make  the  report. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PROTECTION  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ALIENS 

PRESENTED  BY  GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY,  LL.  D. 

It  is  owing  to  the  unfortunate  absence  of  my  seniors  on  this 
important  committee,  Senator  Root,  the  Chairman,  and  Governor 
Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  that  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of 
submitting  briefly  the  report  of  that  Committee  on  the  important 
question  submitted  to  it  by  the  last  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  to  many  of  you  the  topic  to  which 
I  must  address  myself  will  seem  somewhat  out  of  date.  We 
grow  hot  very  rapidly  in  this  country  (perhaps  people  in  other 
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countries  do  also)  and  we  lose  the  fine  glow  of  fenror  and 
enthtisi«sm  with  equal  rapidity.  Many  of  you  will  perhaps 
wonder  what  in  the  world  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  a 
year  ago  should  have  had  to  do  with  a  question  of  enforcement 
by  the  federal  government  of  its  treaty  obligations.  It  seems  a 
bit  remote  yet  it  was  comparatively  fresh  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  in  view  of  the  pending  embarrassment,  not  to  say  diffi- 
culty, that  threatened  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Japan,  following  the  attempted  exclusion  of  Japanese 
residents  from  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
through  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  There  have  been 
times  when  public  opinion  was  heated  to  a  white  heat  by  episodes 
of  that  kind  and  when  our  inability  to  perform  our  treaty  obli- 
gations to  other  states  produced  upon  the  American  people  the 
curious  result  of  irritating  them  against  civilized  and  friendly 
nations,  who  respectfully,  but  firmly,  insisted  that  we  did  not 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law  meet  our  treaty  obli- 
gations like  other  nations.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee — and  indeed  that  is  the  only  capacity 
in  which  I  am  authorized  to  speak  here — ^now  to  enter  into  the 
series  of  historical  incidents,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
made  this  question  a  burning  one;  nor  to  cast  a  prophetic  eye 
into  the  future  and  point  out  how  it  may  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future  become  a  question  of  danger  which  it  behooves 
us  to  settle.  Certainly  it  must,  it  seems  to  me,  present  itsdf 
to  every  reasonable  mind  as  an  indisputable  conclusion  that, 
if  the  United  States  government  is  to  enter  into  treaty  obligations 
with  other  nations,  it  shall  in  some  way  or  other  find  a  way  of 
performing  those  obligations.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  arc 
you  not,  that  we  are  to-day  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  variety  of 
contingencies  that  may  present  themselves.  Take,  for  example, 
that  shocking  incident  of  the  massacre  of  Italians  in  New  Or- 
leans by  an  infuriated  mob,  something  like  twenty  years  ago; 
the  United  States  held  up  its  hands  helplessly,  when  reparation 
was  demanded  by  the  government  of  Italy,  and  we  made  what 
seemed  to  so  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid  the  perfectly  satisfactory 
reply  that  a  federal  government  is  a  government  of  limited 
powers  and  that  it  rested  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  do 
justice;  and  when  the  Italian  government  asked  how  it  was  to 
look  to  the  sovereign  state  of  Louiisiana  to  secure  justice  for 
its  outrajsred  citizens,  the  answer  was  nothing  more  than  a  gov- 
ernmental shrug  of  the  shoulders.  The  state  of  Louisiana  is 
sovereign  indeed,  but  with  respect  to  Italy  wholly  unknown— a 
county,  a  province,  a  subdivision  of  the  United  States, — incapaUe 
of  entering  into  treaty  obligations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
there  was  no  means  by  which  Italy  could  enforce  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Louisiana  otherwise  than 
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to  make  war,  not  on  Louisiana,  but  on  the  United  States.  That 
is,  of  course,  I  will  not  only  say  a  ridiculous  situation  of  affairs ; 
it  is  an  impossible  situation  of  affairs.  It  is  one  that  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.  We  cannot  forever  be  in  the  position  of 
holding  up  our  hands  helplessly  and  confessing  our  impotence, 
and  at  the  same  time  stand  forth  in  the  councils  of  the  nations 
and  demand  the  protection  of  our  citizens  without  respect  to  the 
internal  organization  and  constitution  of  foreign  powers.  (Ap- 
plause.) Why  do  we  lack  power?  Well,  there  are  grave  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  why  the  federal  government  fails  to  find 
itself  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  treaty  obligations  which  it 
has  the  power  to  incur.  It  is  believed  by  some  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar  that  under  the  constitution  Congress 
does  not  possess  the  authority  to  confer  upon  the  federal  courts 
the  power  to  protect  aliens  within  the  limits  of  a  given  state; 
that  that  is  a  function  of  the  state  and  that  it  requires  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  vest  that  power  in  the  national 
government. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  the  power  is  constitutionally 
vested  in  Congress,  in  the  federal  government,  and  that  all  that 
is  needed  is  an  act  of  the  federal  legislature  ccxif erring  the 
requisite  jurisdiction  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  for  the  protection  of  aliens  everywhere  within  the 
bonftdaries  of  the  United  States  and  thus  secure  the  enforcement 
of  our  national  treaty  obligations. 

I  may  say  that  your  committee  has  given  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  various  problems  involved.  We  have  not  spent 
very  much  time  over  the  preliminary  question,  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  treaty 
obligations  or  not;  whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  tenable  posi- 
tion to  occupy,  the  position  which  the  government  now  occupies. 
We  h&ve  devoted  ourselves  to  the  practical  quesftion  presented 
to  us  by  the  resolution  under  which  we  were  appointed.  Let 
me  read  that  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  ol  three  lawyers,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  report  to  this  Conference  in 
1911,  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying?  into  effect  the  reeommendation  of 
sucoesahre  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that  the  linked  Staics  Gov- 
ernment be  vested  with  the  power  to  execute  through  appropriate  action 
in  tnie  Federal  Courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and,  generally,  to  furnish 
adequate  protection  to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States." 

In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Conference  that  it  was 
desirable  to  accomplish  that  end ;  the  only  question  left  to  the 
Committee  was  to  suggest  means  by  which  that  end  should  be 
accomplished  or  could  be  best  accomplished.  It  is  to  that  ques- 
tion that  the  Committee  directed  its  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  confess  in  advance  that  the  Committee, 
having  pretty  well  made  up  its  mind  in  advance  of  its  appoint- 
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ment,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  act  on  the  authority  to 
enlarge  its  numbers  and  thus  possibly  confuse  its  views.  Judge 
Baldwin  had  already  expressed  himself  forcibly  in  writing,  and 
Senator  Root  both  in  writing  and  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law ;  and  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  only  too  easily  fell  a  victim  to  the  intel- 
lectual prowess  of  his  colleagues;  it  was  at  any  rate  the  path 
of  least  resistance. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that,  after  careful  deliberation  we  have  come 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  to  make  good  its 
treaty  obligations  is  now  vested  in  the  government  under  the 
constitution;  that  what  is  requisite  and  all  that  is  requisite  is 
adequate  legislation  by  Congress,  vesting  specific  or  general 
authority  in  the  federal  tribunals  to  enable  them  to  apply  penal 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  end  of  protecting  the 
aliens  within  our  borders.  Legislation  of  this  sort  has  frequently 
been  proposed  and  submitted  to  Congress.  It  has  failed  some- 
times through  inertia,  sometimes  through  active  opposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who  felt  that  such  congressional  action  would 
be  unconstitutional,  or  on  the  part  of  others  who  felt  that  such 
congressional  action,  though  constitutionally  permissible,  was  in- 
expedient as  involving  an  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  in- 
dividual states.  Senator  Turner,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
has  repeatedly  introduced  and  has  submitted  for  consideration 
to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  a  bill  providing  for  vesting  in 
the  federal  tribunals  the  requisite  authority.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  solution  of  the  problem  which  has 
been  proposed  is  one  which  has  been  most  frequently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  recent 
years,  and  which  has  been  most  frequently  endorsed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who,  because  of  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  or  were  likely  to  be  placed  under 
existing  conditions,  have  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
recommending  such  legislation.  The  federal  courts  to-day  ex- 
ercise a  criminal  jurisdiction  under  Section  5508  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  This  section  denounces  certain 
specific  acts  as  crimes — among  others  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  ex- 
ercise or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by 
the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  treaty  is  made  by  the  constitution  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  this  clause, 
by  substituting  for  the  word  "  citizen  "  the  word  "  person,"  so 
that  the  section  shall  denounce  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  person  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  consti- 
tution or  laws   (which  would  include  treaties)   of  the  United 
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States.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  provision 
would  be  found  as  effective  as  one  more  specifically  reciting 
the  offence  with  respect  to  which  jurisdiction  shall  be  conferred 
upon  the  federal  courts.  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  lawyer's  question, 
with  which  this  Conference  is  not  called  upon  to  deal. 

Your  Committee,  then,  would  respectfully  submit  and  move 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

(For  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  see  page  13.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  has  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  this  important  subject,  and  the  resolutions  the 
adoption  of  which  is  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  Before 
submitting  the  resolution  to  the  judgment  of  the  Conference,  the 
Chair  desires  to  ask  for  a  contribution  to  this  subject,  by  a 
jurist  and  citizen  of  whom  we  New  Yorkers  are  justly  proud, — 
the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  OUR  TREATY  OBLIGATIONS 

REMARKS  OF   HON.   ALTON    B.   PARKER 

I  rise  to  second  the  resolutions  which  have  been  moved  and 
I  don't  mind  taking  you  into  my  confidence  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  until  about  ten 
minutes  ago  when  your  President  sent  word  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  move  the  resolutions  that  I  was  expected 
to  do  so.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  invitation 
is  extended  to  me,  as  well  as  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
accorded  to  one  who  has  not  contributed  very  much  toward  the 
work  in  which  you  have  been  so  long  engaged.  Nor  is  it  the 
fault  of  your  host  that  I  have  not  done  so— for  Mrs.  Parker  and 
I  have  been  in  receipt  of  invitations  to  attend  these  conferences 
every  season  from  the  beginning  down  to  now,  and  yet  this 
is  our  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Smiley:    It  won't  be  your  last,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Parker  (continuing) :  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last,  thank 
you.  It  seems  evident  to  me  at  least  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  is  that  you  treat  with  such  generosity  the 
new  recruit  and  welcome  him  so  cordially  to  your  ranks.  And 
you  have  accomplished  much!  In  the  beginning  your  work 
was  almost  laughed  at  by  those  who  thought  they  had  not  the 
time  to  give  attention  to  these  really  great  questions  towards 
which  the  idealists  are  always  pointing  the  people;  but  condi- 
tions and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  general  public  are  very 
much  changed  of  late.  Now,  nearly  all  the  people  are  interested. 
The  thought  is  now  generally  prevalent  that  there  is  to  result 
from  the  movement  which  this  Conference  more  than  any  other 
began,  a  lasting  peace  which  shall  ultimately  embrace  all  the 
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world.  And  we  should  not  forget  on  an  occasion  when  you, 
who  have  done  the  work,  with  good  reason  congratulate  your- 
selves upon  the  result  of  your  efforts  and  of  those  actuated 
by  the  like  lofty  purpose,  that  we  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  person  in  the 
history  of  the  world  toward  the  achievement  of  the  ideal  for 
which  you  have  striven  (applause) — and  that  too  during  the  last 
year.  We  should  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  hold  up  his  hands 
in  his  patriotic  effort  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  together 
in  a  compact  to  adjudicate  their  differences  through  a  great 
international  court. 

Now  I  go  directly,  and  only  for  a  moment,  to  the  resolutions 
which  are  before  you.  If  I  had  known  that  I  was  expected 
to  speak  I  would  have  given  some  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  statute  as  is  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  doubted,  as  you  know.  Controversy  there  has  been 
on  the  subject  among  great  lawyers  in  this  land.  One  of  them 
to  take  the  position  that  such  a  statute  would  offend  against 
the  Constitution  was  no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Richard  Olney, 
who,  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  stands  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  profession  in  the  United  States  and  of  his  high  character 
we  all  have  knowledge.  Hence,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to-day, 
without  having  attempted  to  even  study  it,  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  jurists  who  have 
undertaken  to  consider  the  "  pros  "  and  *'  cons  "  of  this  subject 
for  the  public  good  is  right.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  is 
right  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  before  passing  upon 
the  question  which  is  before  us,  which  is,  whether  the  Committee 
which  was  appointed  by  your  conference  last  year  shall  continue 
its  work.  That  the  result  aimed  at  should  be  accomplished  in 
some  way,  who  can  doubt?  Each  and  every  one  of  us,  I  hope, 
believes  in  the  constitutional  scheme  constructed  by  the  Fathers, 
and  therefore  I  trust  is  determined  not  to  surrender  any  part 
of  the  necessary  Home  Rule  powers  which  were  retained  to  the 
people  of  the  States.  Yet  we  shall  not  hesitate  now  or  at  any 
time  in  the  future  to  give  to  the  Federal  Government  any  addi- 
tional power  that  it  may  need  in  order  to  work  out  wisely  the 
problem  which  we  have  undertaken  to  solve  here  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  a 
government  of  law — not  of  men. 

It  IS  true,  as  is  suggested  by  Dean  Kirchwey,  that  it  is  a 
lawyer's  question  whether  the  proposed  statute  be  constitutional. 
But  while  it  is  a  lawyer's  question  in  the  beginning,  in  the  end 
it  is  a  question  that  has  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  As  we  cannot  with  certainty  predict  the 
decision  of  that  court,  the  time  is  opp'.)rtune  m  my  judgment 
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to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  for  submission  to  the 
people  of  the  States  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  shall  be 
so  amended  and  at  once  as  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  courts 
the  power  to  pass  upon  all  treaty  questions;  and  this  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  grant. 
For  if  there  be  one  tribunal  above  another  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have,  and  justly  have,  the  utmost  confidence, 
it  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, — ^the  court  of  the 
broadest  jurisdiction  and  the  greatest  power  of  any  court  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  yet  a  court  that  throughout  all  its 
history  has  won  and  maintained  from  the  beginning  to  this  hour, 
the  confidence  of  every  right-minded  man  and  woman  in  our 
beloved  country.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster:    Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :    General  Foster. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster:  Might  I  undertake  to  intrude  a  little 
information  that  may  aid  us  in  deciding  this  question? 

The  Chairman  :    With  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fosier:  I  had  a  conversation  some  time  ago  with 
Senator  Root,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  carrying  out  this  idea 
of  congress  exercising  its  power  to  confer  upon  the  courts 
jurisdiction  in  these  questions ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  read 
the  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  this  ques- 
tion several  years  ago.  He  said  he  had  not.  I  suggested  that 
he  read  it,  because  he  would  find  there  the  position  taken  by  a 
number  of  prominent  senators  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
such  legislation,  and  I  said  that  one  of  the  senators  had  trans- 
ferred his  duties  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
that  he  might  incur  some  difficulty  in  getting  such  legislation 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  said  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  trouble  in  that  direction,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  familiar 
with  the  case  in  re  Metcalf  in  the  reports  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court.  I  told  him  I  had  not  seen  it.  He  said  that 
case  was  of  this  charaii^er:  that  a  prominent  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island  died,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  wife,  his  body  was 
buried  in  a  Baptist  cemetery;  some  time  after  the  daughter 
presented  an  application  to  the  court,  asking  that  the  body  be 
disinterred  and  removed  to  the  Universalist  cemetery.  And  the 
reason  given  for  such  action  was  that  the  father  did  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  and  the  interment  was 
improper.  The  judge  declined  the  application,  because  he  said, 
although  the  father  may  have  entertained  such  views  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  possibly  may  have  changed  his  mind!  And 
that  might  be  the  condition  of  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  was  once  a  senator!     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  The  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  report  and  the  accompanying  resolution.  So  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  its  adoption  will  signify  by  saying  Aye? 
Contrary  minded?  The  report  and  resolution  are  unanimously 
adopted.     ( Applause. ) 

(For  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  see  page  13.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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Friday  Evening,  May  26,  1911 


Mr.  Albert  K.  Smilev  :  As  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
who  has  so  ably  conducted  our  sessions  for  the  past  two  or  three 
days  has  been  called  to  New  York  on  important  business,  we 
have  chosen  for  our  presiding  officer  this  evening  a  gentleman 
who  for  a  lifetime  has  been  prominent  in  everything  that  is 
good  and  who  has  taken  a  great  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
problem  of  international  peace.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hague 
Court,  and  has  three  times  been  our  representative  to  Turkey. 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  (Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus) :  I  will  not  take 
up  any  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  evening,  but  will  at  once 
begin  my  duties  by  introducing  the  first  speaker,  Hon.  William 
A.  Weir,  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   INTERNATIONAL   SPIRIT 

address  of  the  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  WEIR 

It  may  appear,  on  first  thought,  that  Canada  occupying  only 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  British  Empire,  her  citizens  are  not 
competent  from  actual  national  experience  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  development  of  international  spirit.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  flag  of  our  empire  each  day  salutes  the 
rising  sun  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  that  Canadians  are 
interested  in  whatever  specially  affects  any  portion  of  our 
450,000,000  fellow  citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  in  ourselves 
something  broader  than  a  merely  local  or  sectional  spirit.  In 
particular,  the  problems  that  the  mother  country  has  to  solve 
in  connection  with  European  politics  command  our  interested 
attention. 

We  are  also  able  to  give  the  more  consideration  to  questions 
of  international  interest  for  the  reason  that  the  issues  and  events 
arising  within  our  own  borders  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  absorb 
all  our  thoughts.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
first  page  of  our  daily  newspapers  even  in  our  smallest  cities 
and  towns  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  foreign  news,  and  this 
fact  tends  to  the  development  of  an  interest  in  international 
affairs. 
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Wc  arc,  moreover,  a  peace-loving  people.  We  have  never 
had  a  quarrel  on  our  own  account  and  yet  you  all  know  the 
kind  of  neighbors  we've  had.  (Laughter.)  Rather  than  put 
the  United  States  to  any  trouUe,  we  have,  as  a  role,  given  in 
or  given  away  things  that  she  might  want  at  any  time,  and  been 
satisfied  for  our  part  with  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a 
nation.  And  the  story  of  our  n^otiations  with  the  United 
States  is  not  a  short  one.  Take  for  example  what  has  occurred 
quite  recently. 

In  the  two  years  between  April,  1908,  and  May,  1910,  Great 
Britain,  acting  for  Canada,  signed  six  treaties,  agreements  or 
conventions  with  the  United  States  as  follows:  i.  Treaty  re- 
specting the  demarcation  of  the  international  boundary  signed 
April  II,  1908;  2.  The  same  subject  was  covered  by  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  on  May  21,  1910;  3.  A  convention  respecting 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  propagation  of  food  fishes  in 
the  waters  contiguous  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  the 
United  States  signed  April  11,  1908;  4.  Treaty  for  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  in  custody  for  trial  either  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  through  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  for  re- 
ciprocal rights  in  wreck^e  and  salvage  in  waters  contiguous 
to  the  common  boundary,  signed  May  18,  1908;  5.  The  treaty 
relating  to  boundary  waters  and  questions  arising  along  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  signed  January 
II,  1909,  and  ratified  on  May  5,  1910;  and  6.  The  reference 
of  the  Atlantic  Fisheries  question  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  this  is  a  splendid  record  for  two 
years  and  marks  the  development  of  a  true  international  spirit 
in  both  countries. 

There  are,  4iowever,  other  matters  of  perhaps  minor  im- 
portance that  the  two  countries  could  easily  settle  and  thereby 
increase  our  international  comity. 

Our  coasting  and  shipping  regulations  are  in  many  respects 
as  petty  and  vexatious  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  To  give 
only  one  example.  The  engagement  of  officers  and  pilots  of 
vessels  depends  upon  their  nationality,  and,  to  retain  their 
licenses,  they  must  reside  on  that  side  of  the  boundary  lakes 
or  bays,  where  they  owe  allegiance,  and  the  ships  are  dcnici 
the  right  of  doing  business  in  the  same  way  as  an  international 
railway  train.  They  can  only  stop  at  one  station  in  the  coontrv 
whose  register  they  do  not  bear.  Again,  the  employer  on  cither 
side  of  the  line  is  forbidden  by  our  alien  labor  laws  to  brin^^ 
over  the  boundary  the  skilled  or  unskilled  help  he  may  require. 
The  narrow  spirit  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations  wnll 
I  am  confident,  disappear  before  the  growing  good  feeling  of 
the  two  peoples. 
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One  deduction  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  from  our  experience 
in  treaty  making  is  that  the  judges  or  commissioners  named 
to  decide  a  disputed  question  should  not  be  selected  only  from 
the  two  nations  interested.  What  could  be  more  undignified  than 
the  action  in  the  Alaska  Boundary  award?  In  that  case,  the 
"  three  unbiased  jurists  of  repute "  representing  the  United 
States  were  always  of  one  mind  and  the  two  Canadians  refused 
to  sign  the  award,  a  decision  being  made  possible  only  by  the 
international  spirit  of  Lord  Alverstone,  the  English  repre- 
sentative. How  much  more  satisfactory  would  have  been  the 
decision  of  a  permanent  international  court,  on  which  prominent 
jurists  of  all  nations  had  seats,  who  would  have  given  their 
judgment  solely  on  broad,  equitable  and  legal  principles.  Hap- 
pily the  popular  notion  that  a  treaty  is  like  horse-trading  and 
that  in  order  to  be  successful,  some  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  the  other  side  is  now  generally  passing  away  and,  as  in  the 
recent  fishery  award,  the  desire  is  that  right  and  justice  be  done. 

Chauznnism,  which  is  what  much  of  so-called  patriotism  really 
consists  of,  is  more  and  more  being  regarded  as  the  mark  of 
narrow  vulgar  minds.  It  is  a  telic  of  the  days  when  men  were 
enemies  because  a  mountain  or  a  strait  separated  their  habita- 
tions and  each  village  had  a  set  of  gods  of  its  own.  It  is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  jingo  yellow  journals,  which  are  the  great 
blot  on  modern  civilization.  I  sometimes  thi|ik  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing,  every  now  and  again,  to  hang  some  of  the  editors 
as  a  warning  to  the  survivors.  Such  a  measure,  at  the  periods 
of  the  war  with  the  Boers  and  the  Spanish-American  conflict 
would  have  prevented  those  phenomenal  blunders. 

But  even  with  the  yellow  journalists  unhanged,  the  broad 
views  of  the  common  weal  of  humanity  have  made  great  prog- 
ress. To-day,  the  ideal  of  the  common  fatherhood  of  one  God 
and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is  kindling  nobler  senti- 
ments among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  And  the  cause  of  this 
development  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — Freedom.  The 
freer  people  are,  the  broader  their  moral  outlook.  The  story 
of  the  world  up  to  our  own  times  is  the  development  of  Liberty. 
In  early  times,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  country  were 
restrained  and  controlled  by  a  chief,  a  despot,  by  oligarchies, 
by  feudal  classes  or  aristocracies;  and  wars  were  common. 
Gradually,  the  freedom  of  the  people  developed  and  national 
quarrels  and  prejudices  became  less  marked. 

Oddly  enough,  let  me  say  en  passant,  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  restraining  the  dominion  of  physical  force  in  the  world 
and  in  placing  the  various  orders  of  society  on  a  level  was 
gunpowder.  From  its  introduction  into  Europe,  the  mailed 
knight  with  his  spear  and  battle-axe  no  longer  could  maintain 
an  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  common  people.    And,  in  the 
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Thirty  Years'  War,  the  trading  class,  the  guilds  and  companies 
of  marksmen  formed  a  militia  whose  efficiency  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  then  famous  Spanish  infantry.  Thereafter,  tlw 
progress  of  democracy  was  assured. 

The  spread  of  commerce  put  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  increased  their  power  to  put  a  veto  upon  war.  The 
voice  of  commerce  is  ever  for  peace,  for  war  brings  disaster  not 
only  to  the  business  interests  of  those  engaged  in  it,  but  also 
to  those  neutrals  who  trade  with  either  or  both  belligerents. 
How  much  greater  would  be  the  influence  of  international  com- 
merce in  preventing  war  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow  and  develop 
untrammeled  by  numerous  high  customs  tariffs!  For  interna- 
tional amity  would  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  international 
commerce. 

I  was  much  struck,  a  few  months  ago,  by  a  statement  of  ilr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  the  British  labor  M.  P.  in  connection  with 
a  visit  he  had  made  to  Germany.  In  a  certain  centre  there, 
where  the  men,  women  and  children  were  engaged  in  the  making 
of  dolls  and  children's  toys,  he  noted  a  bitter  feeling  towards  the 
United  States  and  found  it  was  due  to  the  increased  duty  put  upon 
toys  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  For  a  time,  the  toy  industr}' 
there  had  been  paralyzed  and  distress  was  general.  They  finally 
overcame  the  difficulty  by  making  the  toys  smaller  and  of  cheaper 
materials.  But  the  hostile  feeling  remained.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  unfriendly  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  towards 
Germany  is  traceable  to  similar  causes.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  avoiding  the  creation  of  such  sentiments? 

Of  course,  on  the  economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
customs  tariffs,  I  have  not  to  express  any  opinion,  but  I  think 
I  have  indicated  one  hindrance  to  the  development  of  inter- 
national amity  and  concord.  If  further  illustration  be  necessary. 
I  can  say,  as  a  Canadian,  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Elgin-Marcy 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1866,  the  futile  attempts  since  then  to  make 
new  trade  treaties,  the  high  rates  of  the  Dingley  and  other 
tariffs  have  not  helped  to  promote  the  best  of  neighborly  senti- 
ments, between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  pec^les  that  occupy  this 
continent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  confident  that  the  whole-hearted  offer 
of  reciprocity  made  by  the  distinguished  president  of  the  United 
States  will  do  much  to  promote  the  development  of  good  inter- 
national feeling  between  the  two  countries  whatever  may  be  the 
economic  or  political  results. 

The  development  of  international  sympathy  and  co-operation 
among  the  laboring  classes  has  been  most  marked  of  recent  yeais 
On  this  continent,  most  of  the  labor  organizations  are  assodatcd 
regardless  of  international  boundaries.  Across  the  ocean,  on  the 
31st  of  January  last,  the  labor  leaders  of  five  European  nations 
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met  in  London  and  solemnly  declared  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  any  cause  for  war  between  the  democracies  of  Europe. 
The  annual  expenditure  on  armaments  of  $2,500,000,000  was , 
denounced  as  a  ghastly  waste  and  a  tax  on  labor.  Unanimously,  * 
they  denounced  war  and  acclaimed  arbitration.  The  community 
of  interests  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  proletariat  classes  of  all 
nations  was  vigorously  emphasized.  Surely  this  was  a  most 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  mankind ! 

While  reading  the  account  of  that  meeting,  I  could  not  but 
recall  the  marvel  of  the  ploughman  poet,  who  in  the  darkness 
of  Calvanistic  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  threw  a  new 
sun  into  the  moral  sky  of  the  universe,  when  he  exclaimed : 

"  It's  coining  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that" 

When  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  has  got  into  the  mind  of 
the  workingman,  a  vast  step  towards  its  realization  has  been 
taken.  Only  last  month  the  Grerman  Chancellor  declared  that 
the  time  had  passed  when  European  wars  could  be  made  by 
governments  and  that  they  can  now  only  arise  from  antagonism 
rooted  in  popular  sentiment.  It  is  possible  that  he  underesti- 
mated the  power  of  a  government  to  set  aflame  the  passions  of 
its  people  under  certain  circumstances;  but  his  saying  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  in  Germany  as  in  other  impor- 
tant countries,  there  are  millions  of  people  strongly  opposed  to 
war  for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties. 

The  entente  cordiale  declared  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  development  of 
friendly  sentiment  between  two  nations  by  governmental  initia- 
tive. And  President  Taft  has  crowned  himself  with  enduring 
glory  by  his  suggestion  tliat  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  carry  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  to  its 
extremest  limits.  His  proposal  has  been  worthily  acclaimed  in 
both  countries.  What  a  splendid  era  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
the  adoption  of  his  suggestion  would  be!  Such  a  pact  between 
two  such  nations  would  establish  new  ideals  and  new  standards 
of  thought  in  international  circles.  We  cannot  hope  altogether 
to  banish  sorrow  and  sighing  from  this  world,  but  who  can 
measure  the  misery  that  such  action  will  ultimately  save  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

The  exercise  of  very  little  thought  will  enable  rulers,  legisla- 
tors and  people  to  realize  that  love,  truth,  compassion,  service, 
and  tenderness  exist  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  irrespective  of 
what  skies  they  live  under  or  what  language  they  speak,  and 
that  all  nations  are  striving  to  attain  nobler  ideals.  It  follows, 
that  sympathy  should  be  international  as  well  as  local ;  that  the 
legislative  or  diplomatic  action  of  any  nation  should  not  be 
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purely  selfish ;  that  the  interests  of  mankind  are  in  reality  com- 
mon and  international. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  now  on  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  as  these  become  more  and 
more  humanitarian  and  altruistic,  war  will  sink  away  as  a  dead 
phantom  of  the  past.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Platform,  or  official  declaration  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Conference,  will  now  be  presented  for  your 
consideration  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston,  acting  on 
behalf  of  -the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  presented  and  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Platform,  prefacing  it  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of 
introduction  but  declaring  that  as  a  whole  it  spoke  for  itself. 

(A  copy  of  the  platform  in  the  form  presented  and  adopted 
will  be  found  on  page  8  of  this  report.) 

Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  seconded  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Platform,  strongly 
commending  the  endorsement  therein  of  the  arbitration  proposals 
of  President  Taft. 

Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Platform  striking  out  the  passage  referring  to  the 
desirability  of  prohibiting  money  loans  to  belligerents  by  neutral 
peoples.  He  declared  such  a  prohibition  might  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  a  belligerent  nation  fighting  for  its  independence 
or  for  some  great  moral  cause. 

Dr.  Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead  both  expressed  the  hope  that  the  amendment  might  not 
carry.  Mr.  Mead  pointed  out  that  many  eminent  men,  including 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference  at  that  moment,  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  had  already  strongly  urged  the  importance  of 
such  prohibition. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wheeler  was  put  to  the 
Conference  and  lost,  whereupon  the  question  reverted  to  the 
original  motion  to  adopt  the  platform.  The  question  being  put, 
the  Platform  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  8.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  presiding  officer,  a  motion  was  car- 
ried that  certified  copies  of  the  Platform  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  Hon.  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  (Copies  were  accord- 
ingly sent,  and  since  the  meeting  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference 
has  received  letters  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  documents.ED.) 
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Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  G)m- 
mittee,  presented  a  supplementary  resolution  asking  the  President 
of  the  LFnited  States  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  to  prohibit  the  use  of  airships  of  any 
kind  for  purposes  of  war.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  as  pre- 
sented and  adopted  will  be  found  on  page  14  of  this  report. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  Dr.  Kirchwey  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  military  authorities  in  many  nations  are  giving 
close  attention  to  the  adaptability  of  air  craft  to  military  pur- 
poses; that  the  art  of  aviation  is  making  rapid  progress;  and 
that  soon  if  no  action  be  taken  the  nations  will  have  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  instruments  for  aerial  warfare.  Now,  he 
declared,  before  the  system  of  warfare  had  been  extended  to 
the  air,  is  the  time  for  the  friends  of  peace  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  a  distinguished  congress- 
man from  the  distant  state  of  California,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  present  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Knowland. 

POPULAR    MISCONCEPTIONS    CONCERNING    WAR 
WITH  JAPAN  AND  TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATION 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.   KNOWLAND,  M.  C. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  cabinet  officer,  or  rather,  an  ex- 
cabinet  officer,  has  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  old  scores 
as  our  presiding  officer  has  on  this  occasion.  WTien  he  was  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  and  I  a  member  of  Congress,  quite 
frequently  I  called  upon  him  or  his  department  for  informa- 
tion, and  possibly  upon  occasions  criticised  the  department,  par- 
ticularly if  some  exigency  within  my  district  demanded  it,  but 
to-night  is  his  chance  at  me:  hence  this  unexpected  call.  I 
had  hoped  that,  hailing  as  I  did  from  what  the  distinguished 
visitor  from  France  cnaracterized  as  the  center  of  the  "  in- 
evitable war"  with  Japan,  I  might  be  allowed  simply  to  listen 
and  become  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  peace  which  abounds 
in  this  environment,and  go  back  to  California  and  to  my  dis- 
trict, Alameda  county,  which  is  just  across  the  bay  from  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  see  if  I  could  not  disseminate  a 
little  of  this  peaceful  atmosphere. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  found  during  my  experience  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  real  center  of  the  inevitable  war  with  Japan  is 
not  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  California,  but  in  the  person 
of  a  distinguished  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  honorable  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  of  Alabama. 
I  also  notice  that  these  "  inevitable  war "  clouds  always  seem 
to  rise  about  the  time  we  are  voting  for  battleships,  as  one  of 
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his  country  about  the  time  the  budget  is  up  for  consideration. 

I  have  had  occasion  lately  to  ascertain  that  at  least  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  friction — if  we  can  call  it  friction — which  has 
existed  in  the  state  of  California  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
eliminated.  We  have  indeed  had  in  our  state  a  problem  to 
face  because  of  the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers,  but  re- 
cently I  called  upon  the  department,  formerly  presided  over 
by  our  distinguished  chairman,  for  information  concerning  the 
arrival  ahd  departure  of  Japanese  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  the  statistics  furnished  showed  that  from  July  ist, 
1908,  to  the  ist  of  March,  191 1,  for  both  the  continent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  there  had  been 
nearly  two  Japanese  laborers  leaving  to  one  entering.  It  would 
appear  from  these  figures  that  the  chief  cause  of  friction  in 
California  had  been  removed. 

I  had  occasion  the  other  day  also  to  note  something  that 
was  indeed  pleasing  to  me.  The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
minority — it  seems  rather  strange  to  say  Republican  minority; 
we  have  to  do  it — requested  me  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  the 
sentiment  among  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
coast  relative  to  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
entertaining  a  distinguished  Japanese  admiral  who  is,  I  believe, 
to  attend  the  coronation,  and  on  his  return  it  is  hoped  will  visit 
the  United  States.  The  State  Department  declared  that  to 
properly  entertain  him  it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Obviously,  they  did  not 
desire  the  matter  to  come  up  before  the  House  and  have  any 
opposition  raised.  Naturally  the  first  thought  was  that  the 
opposition,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  probably  come  from  the 
center  of  that  "inevitable  war,*' — the  Pacific  Coast, — and  I 
was  asked  to  inquire  among  the  representatives  from  the  coast 
states — Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Utah  and  Idaho— and 
find  if  there  would  be  any  objection  raised.  I  interviewed  even* 
member  of  Congress  from  these  Pacific  coast  states  and  I  was 
very  much  pleased,  and  I  know  you  will  be  likewise  gratified, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  objection,  but  instead  there  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  response  and  a  willingness  to  vote  any 
sum  within  reason  to  do  honor  to  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  that  great  nation.     (Applause.) 

We  in  California  expect  at  the  Panama  Exposition  in  191 5 
that  the  Empire  of  Japan  will  make  one  of  the  finest  exhibits 
of  any  nation  of  the  world,  which  I  believe  is  going  to  have 
its  influence  toward  bringing  the  people  of  my  state  and  of 
Japan  into  a  closer  relationship. 

I  was  very  much  gratified  yesterday  in  reading  the  daily 
papers  to  find  that  Japan,  learning  of  the  proposed  arbitration 
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also  to  be  included  in  the  negotiations.  If  this  is  going  to  be 
the  policy  of  Japan,  in  a  few  years  I  believe  we  of  the  state  of 
California  and  of  every  other  section  of  the  country  will  hear 
less  and  less  of  the  "  inevitable  war  "  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Empire  of  Japan.     (Applause.) 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  as  one  who  has  had  fourteen 
years'  experience  in  public  life,  seven  years  in  the  legislature 
of  my  state  and  seven  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  this  assembly.  We  are  very 
apt,  when  we  are  gathered  together  in  such  a  peaceful  environment, 
with  the  sentiment  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  every 
measure  that  tends  toward  universal  peace,  to  forget  that  all 
of  the  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  not  centered  at 
Lake  Mohonk.  One  of  the  speakers — I  think  it  was  to-day — 
propounded  a  question  to  this  assemblage  as  to  who  the  indi- 
viduals were  who  were  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  United  States  government  either  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  wars  or  as  the  result  of  past  conflicts.  I  might 
have  answered  that  question,  because  I  think  I  know,  but  just 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  having  an  era  of 
investigation  at  Washington,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
me  to  do  so.  But  we  have  to  consider  those  influences,  and  we 
must  take  note  of  another  propaganda  that  I  notice  has  started 
in  the  city  of  Washington  against  the  proposed  arbitration  treaty, 
which  impresses  upon  my  mind  the  danger  if  members  of  the 
Conference  go  home  with  the  idea  that  they  have  established 
permanent  peace  throughout  the  world.  Leave  here  with  a  de- 
termination that  as  far  as  your  individual  influence  goes,  and 
I  know  the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  body  will  be  mighty 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  you,  when  you  arrive  at  your 
respective  homes,  will  put  forth  every  effort  within  your  power, 
individually,  and  among  your  friends  and  associates,  to  impress 
upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  promptly 
ratifying  and  approving  the  treaty  when  it  is  presented  to  that 
body. 

There  are  other  individuals  and  bodies  interested  against  the 
ratification  of  this  proposed  treaty,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  a  member  of  Congress,  if  he  receives  a  great  number  of 
letters  or  telegrams  against  a  certain  proposition,  and  if  no  one, 
or  at  least  a  very  few,  write  or  wire  in  advocacy,  that  naturally, 
being  human,  and  particularly  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  House 
elected  every  two  years,  is  very  apt  to  pay  attention  to  the  senti- 
ment of  what  appears  to  be  the  majority.  It  behooves  the 
members  of  this  Conference  to  use  their  best  endeavors  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  members 
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of  which  body  I  believe  desire  to  be  responsive  to  public  senti- 
ment, the  necessity  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Your  work  is  only  beginning.  While  I  r^ard  President  Taft's 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  his  administration,  and  believe  that  public  sentiment  if  prop- 
erly aroused  will  support  him,  nevertheless  final  success  will 
not  result  unless  the  people  who  are  vitally  interested — ^which 
implies  to  you  who  are  represented  here  to-day — ^start  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  inducing  their  friends  who  are  interested 
to  join  with  them.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  our  fondest  hopes 
will  be  realized  and  when  the  next  Conference  meets  in  this 
beautiful  spot,  we  will  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  fact  that  the  treaty,  if  not  ratified,  at  least  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  also  have  with  us  a  former  member 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  the  present  Treasurer  of  the 
British  National  Peace  Council.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  a 
message  for  this  Conference,  and  I  therefore  call  upon  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  King,  of  Windermere,  England. 

THE  BRITISH  NATIONAL  PEACE  COUNCIL 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALFRED  J.  KING 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  have  these  few  moments 
given  to  me,  because  just  before  I  left  our  shores  in  England. 
I  attended  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  National  Peace  Council 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
treasurer.  At  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
asking  me  to  convey  to  this  Mohonk  Conference,  and  to  its  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  the  cordial  greetings 
and  the  best  wishes  of  that  Council.     (Applause.) 

I  understand  from  what  has  taken  place  here  that  you  in 
this  country  are  proposing  to  establish  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  national  council  of  peace,  and  had  I  the  time  I  might  per- 
haps say  a  few  words  as  to  what  led  to  the  establishment  of 
our  National  Peace  Council.  The  causes  in  both  countries  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  same.  We  have  in  our  country  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  peace  actuated  by  widely  different  mo- 
tives. We  in  the  National  Peace  Council  embrace  them  all.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  motives  and  aims  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  National  Peace  Council  are  very  much  the  motives 
and  aims  which  are  actuating  you  in  forming  your  National 
Peace  Council;  the  only  difference — a  rather  curious  one— is 
that  the  constitution  of  our  National  Council  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  democratic  than  you  are  proposing.     (Laughter.)    Because, 
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be  it  wise  or  be  it  otherwise,  every  member  of  our  national 
council  is  directly  elected  by  some  constituent  body  represented 
on  that  council. 

The  work  of  the  National  Council  is  largely  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  and  a  centre  for  national  information  and  to  take 
national  action  on  peace  questions.  The  Council  controls,  ar- 
ranges and  organizes  the  Annual  National  Conference,  and  it 
also  publishes  year  by  year  the  Peace  Year  Book,  which  you 
will  find  a  very  useful  publication. 

We  people  in  the  Old  World  look  to  you  in  the  New  World 
to  lead  us  very  largely  in  this  matter  of  international  peace. 
We  have  heard  of  some  difficulties  which  you  have;  we  find 
that  you  have  vested  interests  in  this  country  whose  interest  it 
is  to  maintain  the  present  system  of  war !  We  have  those  same 
vested  interests  in  the  old  country.  But  I  think  you  are  at 
any  rate  free  from  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  there 
to  face.  I  do  not  think  such  an  incident  as  this  could  possibly 
occur.,  We  have  what  is  called  the  "  squirearchy."  I  was  once 
discussing  this  question  of  peace  and  war  with  one  of  these 
gentlemen ;  I  was  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  navy  and  army ; 
and  he  turned  round  and  made  this  remark :  "  But,  Mr.  King, 
if  you  abolish  the  army  and  navy  what  are  we  to  do  with  our 
sons!  "  (Laughter.)  In  fact,  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  seem  to  think  that  the  army  and  navy  are  excellent 
institutions;  they  are  maintained  by  the  government  and  solve 
for  them  with  regard  to  their  younger  sons  the  great  problem 
of  unemployment  in  their  youth  as  well  as  pensions  in  their 
old  age. 

I  should  just  like  to  say  on  my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  wife,  how  cordially  we  thank  Mr.  Smiley  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  he  has  given  us  of  being  present  at  this 
great  Conference.  I  have  attended  many  peace  conferences, 
many  congresses  of  various  kinds  and  I  think  I  can  honestly 
say  I  never  attended  a  conference  at  which  the  tone  and  char- 
acter of  the  addresses  maintained  so  uniformly  high  a  level  as 
at  this  Conference.  (Applause.)  When  some  of  his  friends 
thought  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  big  task 
of  opposing  Mr.  Douglas  they  asked  him :  "  Do  you  know  who 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  is?"  And  he  replied,  "Yes,  I  know  who 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  is ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  ten  thousand  blind 
followers,  and  it  is  my  business  to  make  those  followers  see ! "  / 
That  seems  to  be  what  this  Conference  is  doing, — endeavoring 
to  make  the  followers  of  war  and  old  traditions  of  narrow 
patriotism  see  a  better  light  and  a  better  way.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  George  E.  Maclean,  President  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  has  a  message  for  us. 
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THE  SCHOLAR— THE  SOLDIER  OF  PEACE 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  E.  MACLEAN,  LL.  D. 

The  scholar  in  the  future  civilization  must  take  the  place  of 
the  soldier  and  be  the  soldier  of  peace.  The  scholar  means  not 
simply  the  professor,  but  it  means  also  every  teacher  and 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  schools.  This  Conference,  in  ICJ05, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  organ- 
ized a  committee  on  colleges  and  schools;  that  committee  has 
already  brought  it  about  that  three-fifths  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  have  taken  definite  action  to 
advance  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  only  one  and 
fifty-two  hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  United 
States  are  in  our  universities  and  colleges;  only  six  out  of 
every  hundred  pupils  go  beyond  our  elementary  schools ;  ninety- 
four,  in  other  words,  of  every  hundred  pupils  finish  their  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  school  is  concerned,  in  the  elementary  school 
It  is  the  glory  of  education  as  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  that 
every  great  movement  has  been  from  above  downward  and 
now  that  this  committee  on  schools  and  colleges  in  six  years  has 
captured  three-fourths  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  the  time 
has  come  when  this  movement  must  go  downward  through  all 
the  schools. 

And  in  order  to  realize  what  William  von  Humboldt  said, 
"Whatever  you  would  introduce  into  the  life  of  a  nation  you 
must  introduce  into  the  life  of  the  schools/'  I  suggest  that  there 
might  well  be  a  committee  of  this  Conference  for  the  propaganda 
of  peace  throughout  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 
schools  are  ruled  by  ideals — ^thcy  are  instructed  by  examples; 
we  must,  therefore  see  that  Our  old-fashioned  text  books  that 
presented  as  ideals  the  man  of  war,  are  now  so  reconstructed 
that  thfe  heroes  shall  be  the  heroes  of  peace ;  we  must  even  take 
the  old-standard  heroes  of  history  and  reinterpret  them  as  in 
some  sense  heroes  of  peace  in  their  benighted  times,  for  they 
were  fighting  for  peace,  seeking  peace,  even  if  they  had  to  fig^t 
for  it.  Peace  must  be  made  as  glorious  as  war  with  all  its 
pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  other  day  a  great  paper  of  the  United  States  reported 
a  peace  mass  meeting  in  the  Guildhall  at  London,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "  There  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  to  report," 
It  was  an  admirably  illustrated  report.  The  picture  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  picture  of  Asquith,  of  Balfour  and  of  that  historic 
old  Guildhall,  and  the  picture  of  the  mace  of  the  Mayor  carried 
there,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  with  emphasis  as  a  symbol  of 
peace,  all  picture  that  great  mother  country  waiting  to  be  led 
on  into  new  victories  of  peace.  Let  all  our  text-books  thus  be 
illustrated.    Let  peace  be  taught  not  simply  in  the  books  of 
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history  and  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence  and  political  science, 
but  let  it  be  taught  by  the  method  of  correlation,  by  the  very 
best  method  of  every  teacher  of  every  subject  as  that  subject 
may  verge  upon  the  matter  of  peace. 

There  must  be  organization  within  the  schools  to  carry  on 
this  propaganda  of  peace.  We  have  a  noble  beginning.  The 
Cosmopolitan  clubs  now  number  in  the  United  States  in  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  sixty-seven  chapters.  Those 
Cosmopolitan  clubs,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  nations 
studying  in  these  colleges  and  universities,  are  allied  with  the 
Corda  Fratres,  that  great  international  "  brotherhood  at  heart," 
that  is  filling  the  great  schools  of  Italy  and  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  Corda  Fratres  is  standing  for  making  a  real  inter- 
national propaganda  for  peace ;  it  is  standing  for,  making  visible, 
the  invisible  republic  of  letters.  Let  us,  therefore,  say  to  these 
Cosmopolitan  clubs,  "  Propagate  your  clubs  in  forms  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  every  college."  At  present  these  clubs  are 
only  where  many  foreign  students  congregate  in  the  leading 
universities.  Let  us  persuade  the  secret  fraternities  and  literary 
societies  that  stand  for  brotherhood  in  the  colleges  to  form  an 
inter-fraternity  of  peace  among  the  students,  allied  with  the 
Cosmopolitan  clubs. 

Below  the  colleges  there  is  at  present  a  mighty  boy  scout 
movement,  and  now  there  appears  a  girl  scout  movement.  They 
reach  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  critical  period  of  adolescence,  as 
we  now  know  from  a  study  of  psychology.  Go  down  into  the 
schools  and  have  there  allied  boy  and  g^^'  scouts  of  peace.  The 
boy  scouts  of  Italy  have  already  sounded  the  note  and  they 
have  written  calling  for  an  article  in  the  platform  with  refer- 
ence to  peace.  The  article  reads :  "  The  scout  is  a  friend  to 
all  and  a  brother  to  every  other  scout  of  whatever  race,  class 
or  sect,  and  we  believe  tiiat  through  the  working  of  this  law 
that  many  of  the  great  problems  between  nations  will  be  solved. 
We  extend  to  your  body  and  to  the  boys  of  such  organizations, 
greetings  and  assurance  that  we  are  also  guided  by  the  same 
ideas  and  that  we  consider  you  as  part  of  the  same  order  to 
which  we  belong  and  which  is  the  universal  order  of  the  boy 
scouts." 

Peace  propagated  thus  through  organizations  of  pupils  or 
students  will  give  us  the  scholar,  the  soldier  of  peace.  There 
will  be  three  great  ranks:  there  will  be  the  artillery  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  clubs  and  the  professors  in  the  universities.  There 
will  be  the  cavalry  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  full 
of  life  and  spirit.  Below,  way  down  to  the  primary  grades,  we 
will  literally  have  the  infantry  in  this  army  of  peace. 

Thus  I  plead  for  the  scholar,  the  soldier  of  peace.  The 
soldier  stands  first  for  obedience,  second  for  loyalty,  third  for 
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discipline,  and  we  must  have  this  organization  in  the  propaganda 
of  peace.  We  have  left  it  too  long  to  other  influences.  Wc 
must  now  turn  to  the  schools  and  to  the  children,  just  as  Dr. 
ClifFord  eloquently  claimed  that  the  churches  would  turn  to 
the  rising  generation. 

We  have  five  hundred  eighty  thousand  teachers  in  the  United 
States;  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the 
world.  Let  them  be  the  officers  of  these  soldiers  of  peace. 
Naturally  this  Conference  has  had  almost  from  the  hymning 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  commands  these  five  hun- 
dred eighty  thousand  teachers,  and  they  have  had  a  modest, 
able  leader  in  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  Also  Mr.  Smiley 
himself,  originally  a  school  master,  we  are  proud  to  claim,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier  of  peace.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley:  With  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
colleges  for  international  peace,  of  which  Dr.  MacLean  has  just 
spoken,  I  want  to  make  a  short  explanation.  Since  1905,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  distinguished  committee  of  educators,  our 
conference  office  has  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  has  found  about  three-fourths 
of  them  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  our  aims  and  willing  to 
help  in  giving  the  subject  greater  prominence  in  their  class  rooms 
and  through  special  occasions  arranged  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  each  year  printed  in  our  annual  report  a  list  of  the  colleges 
that  have  co-operated  in  this  work.  This  we  think  is  no  longer 
necessary,  as  the  list  already  includes  practically  all  the  larger 
institutions  and  the  great  majority  of  the  smaller  ones.  The 
correspondence  of  the  past  winter  has  been  decidedly  hopeful  and 
we  believe  that  with  the  interest  already  aroused  in  the  colleges, 
with  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  founded  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  with  the 
impetus  which  the  Carnegie  Endowment  will  give  the  whole 
peace  movement,  the  future  of  this  most  important  field  of  work 
will  be  well  cared  for. 

As  to  propaganda  among  the  schools,  I  understand  that  the 
American  School  Peace  League  has  made  a  very  hopeful  start 
in  this  great  and  important  work.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Propaganda  Committee  of  the  American  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration League — Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black. 

WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DO  FOR  THE  PEACE  MOVE- 
MENT? 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  ELMER  E.  BLACK 

In  the  movement  against  war,  man  has  effected  much  good 
along  certain  legal  and  legislative  lines,  and  he  deserves  for  his 
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efforts  all  praise.  In  the  wider  field  of  humanitarianism,  how- 
ever, it  is  woman  who  has  made  marked  impress,  and  she  will 
continue  to  achieve  results  in  ways  and  along  avenues  of  en- 
deavor that  are  especially  hers  and  not  man's. 

Her  strength  in  the  home,  the  school  and  the  social  circle 
is  rising  to  actual  power  in  the  larger  field  of  public  affairs. 
Like  the  potency  of  art,  music  and  literature,  woman's  influence 
constantly  permeates  the  body  social  and  politic. 

To-day,  countless  women  are  silently  working  for  peace.  Lead- 
ers, like  Jane  Addams  in  this  country  and  Baroness  von  Suttner 
in  Europe,  hearten  us  with  hope  for  the  triumph  of  a  larger 
humanity  and  a  brighter  destiny  for  mankind.  "  Die  Waff  en 
nieder"  sounded  in  the  peace  movement  a  clear  note  of  faith, 
encouragement  and  joy. 

Woman  can  and  does  make  earnest  and  effective  propaganda 
by  converse  with  others,  in  the  family  and  outside  of  it.  When 
possessed  with  an  idea  that  arouses  her  enthusiasm  and  enlists 
her  support,  she  advocates  it  earnestly,  and  sooner  or  later  she 
is  bound  to  have  an  army  of  converts  to  her  cause. 

The  peace  movement  appeals  to  woman  because  she  has  always 
striven  to  promote  good  will  and  to  bring  about  progress,  not 
by  war  but  by  peaceful  agencies^  Woman  has  ever  been  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  preserver,  not  a  destroyer,  of  life,  and  her  large 
sympathies  and  affection  conquer  even  racial  and  national  preju- 
dices. Woman  has  ever  been  the  arch-apostle  of  humanity,  the 
high-priestess  of  altruism  and  self-sacrifice.  When  duty  called 
her  to  the  field  of  battle,  it  has  been  hers  to  carry  out  the  mission 
of  saving  those  whom  men  had  mutilatede.  Her  entrance  into 
the  arena  of  activities  in  public  affairs,  while  still  pursuing  the 
duties  of  the  home  and  the  social  circle,  has  changed  the  current 
of  modern  civilization  and  opened  up  untold  possibilities.  For 
this  work  she  is  well  equipped  by  inherent  qualities,  past  history 
and  present  conditions. 

In  hastening  the  new  era  of  humanitarianism,  good  will  and 
internationalism,  woman  must  rightly  take  a  leading  part,  for 
she  bears  the  children  who  may  become  the  victims  of  any  wars 
in  the  future.  The  actualities  of  war,  stripped  of  the  glamor 
that  has  been  cast  about  it,  lead  women  instinctively  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  peace,  for  they  are  the  mothers,  wives 
or  sisters,  who  have  been  the  indirect  victims  of  the  martial 
spirit. 

For  their  action  on  behalf  of  peace,  the  field  is  thoroughly 
prepared.  Women  in  the  United  States  are  splendidly  organized. 
Their  federated  clubs  cover  the  country,  and  make  possible  the 
reaching  of  women  in  every  section,  in  almost  every  household. 

The  magazines  of  greatest  circulation  are  those  which  appeal 
especially  to  women.     What  towers  of  strength  their  columos 
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would  be  if  directed  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Women  are  fitted 
and  ready  to  shoulder  their  burden  in  the  settlement  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  present  day,  and  that  question,  in  particular, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  of  them — ^international  peace  and 
arbitration. 

We  are  living  in  an  intensely  practical  age;  results  count. 
Nowhere  to  a  greater  degree  have  the  watchwords  of  efficiency 
and  achievement  been  emphasized  than  in  the  United   States. 

To  aid  the  cause  of  peace  women  must  first  interest  them- 
selves vitally  in  its  principles,  and  make  active  efforts  to  con- 
vince others.  As  a  means  of  stimulating  efforts  to  this  end,  a 
mighty  force  for  good  could  be  called  into  play  if  the  directors 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  would  make  use  of  the  latent 
strength  in  the  federated  women's  clubs,  converting  them  into 
a  tremendous  influence,  not  only  in  the  home  and  in  the  school, 
but  also  in  society  and  on  the  platform.  Let  them  place  the 
leaders  in  this  movement  at  work  among  those  organizations, 
authorize  them  to  interest  these  women  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Women  must  realize  how  deeply  the  roots  of  any  important 
question  affecting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  strike 
down  into  the  most  vital  of  all  issues  now  before  us — ^that  of 
assuring  international  peace  by  absolutely  pacific  means. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  woman's  intuition  and  general 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  things  enable  her  to  wield  a  powerful 
sway  over  public  affairs,  whether  she  has  or  has  not  the  right 
to  vote.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Women  possess  qualities 
inherent  and  acquired,  which  have  won  their  present  position 
of  prominence  in  the  world's  great  movements.  The  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  man  are  hers,  and  with  or  without  the  ballot 
these  can  be  turned  to  account. 

In  the  colleges  of  our  country  there  are  thousands  of  girls,  the 
choicest  in  the  land.  These  will  be  the  mothers  and  teachers  of 
the  American  children  of  the  future.  Most  of  the  ethical  and 
religious  instruction  of  children  is  under  the  direction  of  women. 
Practically  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  women. 
To  interest  the  children  of  America  in  the  peace  movement,  the 
girls,  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  and  teachers,  must  be  educated 
in  its  tenets  and  aims.  Their  participation  in  the  cause  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  mankind.  They  will  become  enthusiastic 
advocates  and  workers,  once  they  realize  the  true  meaning  of 
peace  and  arbitration. 

Because  I  feel  that  women  can  be  made  such  potent  factors 
in  the  peace  movement,  I  wish  to  offer  through  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  two  prizes  to  the  women  students  of  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States — a  first  prize  of  $200  and  a  second  of 
$100 — for  the  best  essays  on  international  peace.     I  desire  that 
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the  Conference  should  appoint  the  judges,  only  suggesting  that 
one  might  very  fittingly  be  a  woman.     (Applause.) 

By  vote  of  the  Conference,  the  offer  of  prizes  made  by  Mrs. 
Black  in  her  address  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  a  Conference  Prize  of  $ioo  which 
has  been  given  annually  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt 
Pugsley  for  the  best  essay  on  International  Arbitration  by  an 
undergraduate  student  of  an  American  college..  The  prize  is 
now  to  be  presented  to  the  winner  of  this  year's  contest.  Will 
the  donor  of  the  prize  please  come  forward?  I  present  Mr. 
Pugsley. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PUGSLEY  ESSAY  PRIZE 

BY  MR.   CHESTER  DEWITT  PUGSLEY 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  winner  of  a  prize  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  should  be  one  of  foreign  birth,  a  native 
of  the  country  which  first  proposed  the  Hague  Conferences.  Al- 
most equally  of  interest  is  it  that  a  student  of  a  Southern 
college  should  win  out  in  a  competition  witTi  students  from  the 
largest  universities  in  the  country,  as  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cor- 
nell, Columbia  and  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  contestants  this  year  are  two  students  of  West 
Point,  men  who  are  to  devote  their  lives  to  a  military  career 
and  yet  taking  sufficient  interest  in  International  Arbitration  to 
write  essays  on  it. 

A  Chinese  and  a  Japanese  student  also  submitted  essays,  which 
shows  that  these  Oriental  students  who  are  studying  in  the 
United  States  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  International  Arbi- 
tration, and  as  they  are  usually  sent  here  by  their  governments 
and  will  enter  the  public  service  on  their  return,  their  influence 
in  moulding  the  public  sentiments  of  their  native  lands  in  favor 
of  arbitration  is  proportionate  to  their  interest. 

Your  Committee^^  consisting  of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Justice  Joseph  B. 
Moore,  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  G.  W.  Scott,  of  Columbia 
University,  have,  out  of  sixty-one  essays  submitted  by  students 
in  over  fifty  different  colleges,  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Harry 
Posner,  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  a  native  of  Russia,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  and  a  graduate  of  the  engineering  department 
this  year  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
(Applause.) 

After  the  winner,  the  four  best  essays  in  their  order  were 
submitted  by  Eugene  M.  Kayden,  a  Senior  in  the  University  of 
Colorado;  Lindsay  Rogers,  a  Junior  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity ;  Seymour  P.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  a  Junior  in  Rutgers  College ; 
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and  Charles  Schcwench,  a  Freshman  in  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Mr.  Posner,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  I  present  you  the 
prize  of  $ioo. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Posner.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  PUGSLEY   ESSAY   PRIZE 

BY   MR.   HARRY  POSNER 

I  feel  absolutely  powerless  in  the  task  of  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  which  this  Conference  has  conferred  upon 
me.  Words  shrivel  into  insignificance  as  I  attempt  to  find  ex- 
pression for  the  emotions  that  swell  my  breast  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  sense  of  gratitude  which  fills  my  heart 
is  tinged  with  sensations  that  were  not  expressed  by  my  prede- 
cessors. To  them  as  native  Americans,  the  value  of  the  prize 
could  extend  only  so  far  as  it  embodied  the  reward  of  effort 
along  a  literary  line,  or  as  it  brought  with  it  the  complacent 
consciousness  of  being  victorious.  To  me,  however,  who  has 
come  from  a  country  where  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of 
endeavor  are  not  the  common  lot  of  all,  the  winning  of  this  prize 
speaks  of  a  land  where  chance  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  where  opportunity  is  knocking  at  every  man's  door.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  I  have  been  speeding  to  this  Conference,  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  country,  between  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  majestic  mountains  of  New  York,  I  looked 
at  the  fields  and  forests,  at  the  hills  and  meadows,  at  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  as  they  came  whirling  past  our  train,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "This  is  my  new  fatherland.  Here  the  only  requisites 
for  success  are  honesty  and  merit." 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Smiley  for  having  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  attend  this  Conference  and  spend  a  few  days  in  the  midst 
of  this  most  delightful  and  picturesque  scenery;  for  the  privilege 
afforded  me  to  listen  to  and  to  come  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  able  and  learned  men  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of 
other  countries.  I  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Smiley,  that  these 
days  will  forever  remain  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  my  memory 
as  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  express  my  firm  conviction  that  the  prize 
so  generously  offered  by  Mr.  Pugsley  and  the  contest  so  masterly 
conducted  by  this  Conference  have  certainly  attained  their  high 
aim  in  creating  a  sentiment  among  college  students, — a  sentiment 
which  forbids  the  glorification  of  illegal  slaughter  of  men  in 
the  form  of  legal  war!    The  students  cannot  fail  to  take  this 
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sentiment  with  them  as  they  go  out  into  life  and  are  called  upon 
to  mould  the  public  opinion  of  the  future.  It  is  not  hazardous, 
then,  in  the  least  to  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  such  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  doctrine  of  arbitration  will 
soon  be  brought  down  from  the  lofty  realms  of  the  idealistic, 
from  the  high  planes  of  millennial  prophecies  and  altruistic  teach- 
ings, and  be  transformed  into  the  living,  breathing,  inevitable 
reality.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  were  last  evening  deprived  of  a  great 
pleasure  when  a  representative  of  the  church,  than  whom  no 
clergyman  has  given  more  attention  and  more  eloquent  expres- 
sion to  the  peace  and  arbitration  movement,  feeling  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  contented  himself  with  saying  little  more  than  an 
"Amen."  We  are  now  happily  to  hear  again,  though  on  a 
different  subject.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.  D. 

Because  in  my  little  speech  last  night  I  betrayed  certain  symp- 
toms of  having  mastered,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  high  and 
difficult  art  of  stopping,  the  Executive  Committee  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  have  me  begin  again.  Not,  I  think,  because 
it  has  any  special  delight  in  seeing  me  begin  again,  but  because 
it  anticipates  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  make  another  speedy 
stop!  Some  men  always  achieve  their  greatest  triumph  as 
public  speakers  in  the  moment  at  which  they  stop. 

Mr.  Smiley — and  when  I  say  Mr.  Smiley  I  mean  everybody 
here  who  bears  that  name — what  is  the  use  of  taking  the  time 
to  say  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Smiley  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  when  you  are  all 
alike,  and  when  we  cannot  tell  you  apart  when  we  look  at  you 
in  the  bright  light  of  our  high  esteem?  In  the  Esperanto  of 
Mohonk,  Mr.  Smiley  stands  for  all  four.     (Applause.) 

Having  begun  my  speech  in  Esperanto,  I  shall  use  English 
the  rest  of  the  way.  You  think,  no  doubt,  you  know  what  I 
am  going  to  say;  but  you  don^t.  You  think  I  am  going  to 
praise  you;  but  I  am  not.  I  would  not  do  it.  (Mr.  Smiley: 
Glad  of  that.)  If  I  owned  a  place  like  this  and  everybody 
thought  it  his  duty  to  come  running  to  me  and  tell  me  it  was 
beautiful,  I  would  buy  a  gatling  gun ;  in  time  of  peace  I  would 
prepare  for  war!  And  if  I  invited  three  hundred  people  into 
my  house,  if  I  owned  one  like  this,  and  after  I  got  them  in  and 
after  I  had  spread  on  the  hospitality  thick,  if  those  people  would 
insist  on  spreading  on  the  eulogy  thick,  I  would  put  them  out! 
I  would  cover  my  lake  with  armored  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats, 
and  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  I  would  make  it  certain  th^it 
that  sort  of  invader  shotdd  never  get  in  again ! 
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I  have  no  word  of  eulogy  to-night.  I  was  asked  simply  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  tfie  three  hundred  members  of  this 
Conference,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  Nobody  can  do  it. 
Gratitude  is  a  heavenly  blossom,  and  you  can  no  more  express 
the  perfume  of  it  than  you  can  express  the  perfimic  of  the 
violet  or  the  breath  of  spring.  It  is  an  aroma,  it  is  an  atmos- 
phere, that  even  now  is  filling  all  the  room  in  which  we  are 
sitting.  You  think  I  am  going  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  am  not 
At  the  closing  moment  oz  this  Conference  we  are  all  going  to 
be  Quakers  and  you  shall  have  the  silent  homage  of  a  multitude 
of  appreciative  and  grateful  hearts!     (Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

You  think  I  am  going  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  am  not. 
(Laughter.)  I  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Jefferson  and  I  feel 
deeply  the  words  he  has  spoken ;  but  I  have  no  words  for  rqdy. 
I  am  only  going  to  say  this — ^though  you  laugh  at  me  every  time 
I  say  it — that  this  hB,s  been  the  best  Conference  we  have  ever 
had.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  not  ioking.  It  is  really 
so.  We  have  never  before  at  a  Conference  nad  so  many  illumi- 
native addresses,  so  many  distinguished  persons.  Nothing  has 
pleased  me  more  than  the  way  in  which  the  whole  meeting  has 
been  conducted. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  coming  here.  Most  of  you  have 
made  special  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  come  from  great  distances. 
I  am  especially  glad  to  see  so  many  from  other  nations  across 
the  sea,  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  from  our  own  Pacific 
coast.    I  thank  you  all  again.    Good— by.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  we 
will  now  close  the  Conference  by  singing  "God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  the  Chairman  declared  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  adjourned,  without  day. 
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Estournelles  de  Constant,  Baron  d',  Member  French  Senate,  78*>w  Ave- 
nue Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France. 

Farquhar.  Hon.  A.  B.,  Delegate  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
York,  Pa. 

Foster,  Hon.  John  W.,*  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  1323  Eighteenth  St 
N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Foulke,  Hon.  William  Dudley,  LL.D.,*  President  National  Municipal 
League,  Richmond,  Ind. 

French,  Charles  E.,*  Delegate  Board  of  Trade,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

FkiSBiE,  Hon.  Daniel  D.,*  Speaker  New  York  State  Assembly,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Garfield,  H.  A.,  LL.D.,*  President  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Glenn,  John  M.,*  Director  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   136  E.  19th  St, 

New  York. 
GoDDARD,  Leroy  A.,  President  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
GouRLAY,  R.  S.,  President  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  Toront<v  Canada. 
Greene,   Edwin   Earn  ham.  Delegate  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  6 

Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 
Guthrie,  Hon.  George  W.,*  Ex-Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hallock,  J.  N.,  D.D.,  Editor  The  Christian  Work,  New  York. 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.,*  M.  E.  Bishop,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harris,  H.  Richard,  D.D.,*  The  Clinton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Haskins,  Henry  S.,*  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Head,  Franklin  H.,  134  Monroe  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Hefford.  R.  R.,*  Delegate  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  307  Summer 

St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hicks,  Hon.  John,  The  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
HoRWOOD,   Edward  H.,*   Delegate  Hoboken  Board   of  Trade,  Hobokcn, 

N.J. 
HowLAND,  William  B.,  The  Outlook,  New  York. 
HoYT,  Albert,*  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Hoyt,  Albert  E.,*  Editor  The  Albany  Arguus.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
HuBERicH,  Charles  H.,  LL.D.  *  Foxcroft  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hudson,  Joseph  L.,  443  Woodward  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hull,  Wiluam  I.,  Ph.D.,  Swarthmore  College.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Humphrey,  Andrew  B.,  Secretary  American  Peace  and  Arbitration 
League,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Hunt,  Harry  E.,*  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Hon.  Frederick  H.,*  Delegate  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Industrial  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

James,  Hon.  W.  K.,  Delegate  Commercial  Club,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Jefferson,  Charles  E.,  D.D.,*  Pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  William  B.,*  Secretary  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Joseph,  Rabbi  Theo  F.,  Third  Street  Temple,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  William  V.,  D.D.,  Editor  The  Methodist  Review,  New  York. 

King,  Alfred  J.,*  Elleray,  Windermere,  England. 

King.  Hon.  W.  L.,  Mackenzie,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labour,  Ottawa, 

Can. 
Kirchwey,  George  W.,  LL.D.,*  Dean  Columbia  University  Law  School, 

New  York. 
KiRKLAND,  J.   H.,  LL.D.,   Chancellor   Vanderbilt   University,   Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Knowland,  Hon.  Joseph  R.,*  M.  C,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Lambdin,  Dr.  Alfred  C*  Editor  The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LeFevke,  Hon.  Frank  J.,*  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Lighthall,   William    D.,    K.C.,*    Hon.    Secretary   Union    of   Canadian 

Municipalities,  Montreal.  Canada. 
LiNSLEYj  F.  J.,*  Secretary  New  Haven  Business  Men's  Association,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Lynch,  Rev.  Frederick,  Associate  Editor  The  Christian  Work,  13  K  124th 

St,  New  York. 

McAfee,  Cleland  B.,  D.D.,*  Lafayette  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mac  Arthur,  Robert  Stuart,  D.D.,  LL.D.,*  Minister  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York. 

McCormick,  S.  B.,  LL.D.,*  Chancellor  University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

McCreery,  J.  Crawford,*  Delegate  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  112 
West  42d  St.,  New  York. 

McFarland,  J.  Horace,*  Delegate  Board  of  Trade,  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

McKELWAy,  St.  Clair,  LL.D.,*  Editor  The  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacLean,  George  E.,  LL.D.,  President  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
*    City,  la. 

McPherson,  J.  H.  T.,  Ph.D.,*  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Marburg,  Theodore,*  President  Maryland  Peace  Society,  14  Mt.  Vernon 
PL  W..  Bahimore,  Md. 

Marks,  Marcus  M.,*  President  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  687 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Marshall,  E.  P.,  Delegate  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Matteson,  Hon.  Charles.,*  50  Barnes  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,*  Director  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Merrell,  Rear  Admiral  John  P.,*  U.S.N.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Merriam,  E.  F.,  D.D.,  Editor  The  Watchman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miles.  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.,  U.S.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Moore,  Hon.  Joseph  B.,  Justice  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Moores,  J.  Henry,*  Lansing.  Mich. 

Morehouse,  Frederic  C,  Editor  The  Lihing  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Morris,  Elliston  P.,*  5442  Germantown  Ave.  Philadelphia. 

MuLocK,  Hon.  Sir  Wiluam,  Chief  Justice  ot  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  Ontario,  Toronto,  Can. 

Murphy,  Daniel  B.,  Delegate  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Northrop,  Cyrus^  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olds,  Clark,*  Delegate  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eric,  Pa. 

Olmsted,  Hon.  John  B.,  183  Bryant  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Otis,  General  Harrison  Gray,  The  Times,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Parker,  Hon.  Alton  B.,*  37  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Partridge,  Hon.  Frank  C,  Proctor  Vermont 

Patch,  A.  Warren,  Delegate  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants, 
17  N.  Market  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Peters,  E,  A.,*  Delegate  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Denver,  Cola 

Philups.  H.  C*  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Platt,  Edmund  P.,*  Luckey,  Piatt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Plumley,  Hon.  Frank,  M.  C,  Northfield,  Vermont 

PosNER,  Harry,  West  Point,  Miss. 

Poteat,  Edwin  M.,  President  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Poteat,  William  L.,  LL.D.,  President  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  For- 
est, N.  C. 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  LL.D.,  President  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  22  East  91st  St.,  New  York. 

PuGSLEY,  Hon.  C.  A.,*  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PuGSLEY,  Chester  DeWitt,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Reeve,  George  F.  *  Delegate  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Reid,  Dr.  Gilbert,*  President  International  Institute  of  China,  Shanghai. 
Reinsch,  Paul  S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Remensnyoer,  Junius  B.,  D.D.,  Pastor  St  James  Lutheran  Church,  New 

York. 
Revell,  Fleming  H..  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
Reynolds,  James  Bronson,*^  Assistant  District  Attorney,  New  York  City. 
Rhees,  Rush.  LL.D.,  President  University  of  Rochester.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Richardson.  Charles,*  1307  Spruce  St^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ritter,  Dr.  Paul,  Swiss  Minister,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Roberts,  Hon.  Henry,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Root,  Robert  C,  Secretary  California  Peace  Societies,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Sanford,  E.  B.,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  National  Federation  of  Churches, 

Clarendon  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y, 
Sawyer,  Henry  A.,*  Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Schaeffer«  Nathan  C,  LL.D.,*  Supt  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania.  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
Scott,  Dr.  James  Brown,*  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Seelye,  L.  Clark,  President  Emeritus  of  Smith  College,  Northamptoo, 

Mass. 
Seitz,  Don  C.  *  Business  Manager  The  World,  New  York. 
Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr.,*  President  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Short,  William  H.,*  Executive  Secretary  New  York  Peace  Society,  New 

York. 
Shutter.  M.  D..  D.D.,*  Pastor  .First  Univcrsalist  Church,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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SiEGMUND-ScHULTZE,  Lic.  F.,  Pastor  at  the  Friedenskirche,  Potsdam,  Ger- 
many. 
Slattery,  Charles  Lewis,  D.D.,  Rector  Grace  P.  E.  Church,  New  York, 

N.  y. 

Slicer,  Rev.  Thomas  R.,*  Church  of  All  Souls,  New  York, 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  LL.D.,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Daniel,*^  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Smiley,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  Church  Missions  House,  New  York. 

Smith,  Elias  D.,  Delegate  Board  of  Trade,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Snow,  Alpheus  H.»  2013  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SoHRAB,  MiRZA  Ahmad,  Treasurer  Persian- American  Educational  Society, 
1800  Belmont  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sparling,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  Pastor  St.  James  Methodist  Church,  Montreal, 
Can. 

Spooner,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  President  Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Sprague,  Carleton  B.,*  810  West  Ferry  St..  BuflFalo,  N.  Y, 

Stiness,  Hon.  John  H.,*  210  Governor  St.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Stockton,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.,*  U.S.N.,  2019  O  St,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Stoddard,  Charles  A.,  D.D.,*  300  West  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Straus,  Hon.  Oscar  S.,  42  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Sutton,  E.  O,,  Delegate  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Talcott,  James,*  Delegate  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, 7  West  57th  St^New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tatman,  Charles  T.,*  President  Board  of  Trade,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,*  President  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Thwing,  Charles  F.,  LL.D.,*  President  Western  Reserve  University, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 

ToPAKYAN,  H.  H.,*  Persian  Consul  General,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Trueblood,  Benjamin  F.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  American  Peace  Society,  Colo- 
rado Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tryon,  James  L.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tucker,  William  R.,*  Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Turk,  R.  S.,  Editor  The  Spectator,  Staunton,  Va. 

Utter,  Hon.  George  H.,*  M.  C,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Valentine,  Charles  W.,*  Delegate  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Watcrtown, 

Van  Arsdale,  N.  H.,  D.D..  Editor  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 
Van  Norden,  Warner,  8  East  62d  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wadhams,  Frederick  E.,*  Tweddle  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Warfield,  Ethelbert  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,*  President  Lafayette  College,  Eas- 

ton.  Pa. 
Weeks,  Hon.  Frank  B.,*  Middletown,  Conn. 
Weir,  Hon.  William  A.,*  Justice  Superior  Court  of  Quebec,  Montreal, 

Can. 
Wheeler,  Hon.  Charles  B.,*  Justice  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Edward  J.,*  Editor  Current  Literature,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wheeler,  Hon.  Everett  P.,*  735  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
White,  Henry  C.  LL.D.,*  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
White.  Thomas  Raeburn.  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williams,  Frank  F.,*  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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WnxouGHBY,  W.  W^  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Wilson,  Anoiew  F.,*  Delegate  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York, 
629  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  George  Grafton,  Ph.D.,*  Harvard  Universi^,  Cambridge,  Masi 

Wilson,  L.  M.,*  Delegate  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Alexander  C,  President  Camden  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co^  Cam- 
den. N.  J. 

Woodford,  Hon.  Stewart  L.,*  13  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff,  Clinton  Rogers,*  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wylie,  Douglas  M.,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Yanes,  Ds.  Francisco  J.,*  Assistant  Director  Pan-American  Unioo,  Wash- 
ington. 
YouuiFr,  Wladim at  W.,  Russian  Vice-Consul  General,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


APPENDIX  A 


Correspondents  of  the  Permanent  Office  of  the 

Conference 

(Because  of  limited  hotel  accommodations,  it  is  impossible  for  Mr. 
Smiley  to  entertain  as  bis  guests  at  any  one  annual  Conference  more  than 
approximately  three  hundred  persons.  While,  therefore,  comparatively 
few  of  the  many  hundred  interested  individuals  who  desire  to  co-operate 
in  the  work  of  the  Conference  can  be  invited  in  any  given  year,  oppor- 
tunity has  been  provided  through  the  permanent  Conference  office,  for 
their  enrollment  as  *'  Correspondents."  Such  enrollment  in  no  way  pre- 
cludes invitation  to  annual  conferences.  Those  so  enrolled  receive,  with- 
out charge,  all  publications  of  the  Conference  and  other  documents  avail- 
able for  distribution,  as  well  as  occasional  circulars  of  information  from 
the  Secretary.  In  return,  "Correspondents"  do  such  voluntary  work  in 
their  respective  communities  as  conditions  permit. — Ed.) 

List  revised  June  24,  191 1.  Arranged:  i,  by  states  within  the  United 
States,  cities  alphabetical  under  each  state,  names  alphabetical  under  each 
city  or  town ;  2,  by  foreign  countries,  cities  alphabetical  under  each  country. 

Alabama 

Philups,  Hon.  John  Herbekt,  LL.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Birmingham. 

Reeves,  Rev.  L.  T.,  Luveme. 

MusFEB,  Prof.  H.  O.,  Marion  Institute,  Marion. 

Pratt,  Prof.  D.  Butler,  Talladega  College,  Talladega. 

Arizona 

Harden,  Rev.  John.  First  Congregational  Church,  Tempe. 
Smith,  Frank  O.,  First  Ave.  and  Third  St.,  Tucson. 
McClure,  Arnoldas  H.,  Ph.D.,  Yuma. 

Arkansas 
Thomas,  Prof  David  Y.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevillc. 

California 

Meriam,  Morrison  E.,  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Maria  Freeman,  1303  Thirteenth  Ave.,  East  Oakland. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Wiluam  M.,  D.D.,  2221  W.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hunt,  R.  D..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California.  Los  Angeles. 

Norton,  R.  H.,  335  West  27th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  College,  Assistant  Librarian  of,  Pomona. 

VosBURGH,  Rev.  Homer,  D.D..  474  26th  St.,  Oakland. 

Alden,  Miss  Alice  Wight  182  N.  El  Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Hammer.  C  D.,  8s  Ford  Place,  Pasadena. 

Mather.  W.  W.,  744  N.  Orancrc  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Show,  Prof.  A.  B.,  Stanford  University. 
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COLOKADO 

HowAKO,  Mas.  Dora,  Bculah. 

Dyke,  Charles  B.,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Dodos,  Prof.  J.  H.,  4jo  S.  Emerson  St,  Denver. 

Smith,  William  S.,  Denver  Law  School  Library,  Denver. 

Carter,  Albert  F.,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

Lewis,  S.  £.,  Paonia. 

Spray,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.,  Salida, 

Smith,  Rev.  L  A.,  Walsenburg. 

CoNNEcncirr 

Hawlby^  Miss  Emily  C  Brookfield  Center. 

Merwin,  Major  J.  B.,  Middlefield. 

Jump,  Rev.  Herbert  A.,  New  Britain. 

Maier,  Rev.  Henry  William,  33  Lexington  St,  New  Britain. 

Beede,  Frank  H.,  New  Haven. 

Johnson,  Prof.  Allen,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Pagter,  Ralph  S.,  i  Broadway,  New  Haven. 

Street,  F.  B..  33  Crown  St..  New  Haven. 

Randall,  R,  W.,  Suffield. 

District  of  Columbia 

Beam  AN,  Middliton  G..  Law  Library  of  Congress.  Washington. 
Borcharot,  Edwin  M.,  Law  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
DiNWiDDiE,  Rev.  Edwin  C,  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington. 
Hagan,  Horace  Henry,  Georgetown  University,  Washington. 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  Ph.D..  American  University,  Washington. 
Howard,  James  Q.,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
Veditz,  Prof.  C.  W.  A.,  Ph.D..  Cosmos  Qub.  Washington. 
Wiley,  Edwin,  Library  of  Congress,  Waslungton. 

Georgia 
Gibson,  Carleton  B.,  Columbus. 

HAWAn 

Alexander,  Prof.  W.  D.,  Box  732,  Honolulu. 
Griffiths,  President  A.  F.,  Oahu  College^  Honolulu. 

Idaho 
AiLSHXE,  Hon.  James  F.,  Idaho  Supreme  Court,  Boise. 

Illinois 

SoMERViLLE,  Prof.  P.  C,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 

Gaston,  M.  Adelaide,  M.D..  Cerro  Gordo. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  A.  Eugene.  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Chicago. 

Beach,  Elmer  E.,  Chicago. 

Benitez,  Conrado,  University  of  Chicasro,  Chicago. 

Davis.  Rev.  Ozora  S.,  20  N.  Ashland  Boul.,  Chicago. 

LrrtLE.  Miss  Lida  Agnese.  Stevan  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Mies,  Frank  P.,  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Peterson,  William  A.,  30  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Rivera,  Luis,  University  of  Chica^.  Chicago, 

Mills,  Prof.  Albert  T.,  James  Millikcn  University,  Decatur. 

Atkins,  Gen.  Smith  D..  Frecport. 

Fisher,  Lewis  Beals.  LL.D.,  Lombard  College,  Galesbunsr. 

Dreesen,  William  H.,  A.B.,  Greenville  College,  Greenville. 
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Grantz,  C.  F.,  1727  Second  Ave.,  Moline. 
Elliott,  Rev.  John  H.,  Oak  Park. 
Baek,  Lyle  S.,  Streator. 
Potter,  Rev.  James,  Tampico. 
Wang»  C.  C,  1012  Oregon  St.,  Urbana. 

Indiana 

McDonald,  J.  G.,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Hadley,  Prof.  Arthur  M.,  Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Hole,  F^of.  Allen  D^  Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

Trueblood,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

Hartley,  Rev.  George  N.,  Fountain  City. 

Coulter,  Stanley,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Baldwin,  Daniel  Pratt,  LL.D.,  Logansport 

HoYNES,  William,  LL.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

AcKERMAN,  Carl  W.,  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

Baily,  Miss  H.  Lavinia,  Richmond. 

KiNSEY,  Prof.  O.  P.,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Fillingham,  Otis,  1218  Broadway  St.,  Vincennes. 

Iowa 

Haberkorn,  Julian  B.,  Station  A.,  Ames. 

Raymond,  Prof.  W.  R.,  lowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sallie  Stalker,  The  Gables,  Ames. 

Emerson,  J.  G.,  Burchinal. 

Miner,  Wiluam  H.,  The  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Myers,  B.  £.,  Clarion. 

RusTON,  Rev.  W.  O.,  D.D.,  24  W.  Locust  St.,  Dubuque. 

Collier,  Paul  S.,  Durant. 

McCarty,  Dwight  G.,  Emmetsburg. 

DicKMAN,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Upper  lowa  University,  Fayette. 

Dickerson,  L.  L.,  Iowa  College  Library,  Grinnell. 

Chapman,  Leo,  4  E.  Market  St.,  Iowa  City. 

Mundt,  J.  C,  20  E.  Market  St.,  Iowa  City. 

Wilcox,  Prof.  W.  C,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Engle,  Perry,  M.D.,  Newton. 

Gregory,  Rev.  Ernest  Leonard,  Searsboro. 

Shatto,  Prof.  Charles  R..  Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo. 

DuREN,  Miss  Fanny,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  Waterloo. 

Kansas 
HoKNBAKER,  C.  O.,  EmpoHa. 

PoE,  Rev.  Floyd,  D.D.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Independence. 
Rashbaum,  Max  J.,  746  Bamet  St.,  Kansas  City. 
HoDDER,  Prof.  F.  H.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Central  Congregational  Church,  Topeka. 
Stranahan,  Prof.  Edgar  H.,  Friends*  University,  Wichita. 

Kentucky 
Moore,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Eminence. 

Kennison,  Edward  M.,  Kentucky  Normal  College,  Louisa. 
DooLAN,  Rev.  Leonard  W.,  Highland  Baptist  Church,  Louisville. 
Prestridge,  Rev.  J.  N.,  D.D.,  The  Baptist  World,  Louisville. 
RiGGAN,  Rev.  G.  Garland,  104  E.  Breckenridge  St..  Louisville. 
Robertson,  Prof.  A.  T..  D.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville. 
YouNC,  Gen.  Bennett  H.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville. 
Prather.  Rev.  C.  H.,  Box  85,  Russellville. 
Dickey,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Stanford. 
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Bryan,  Mks.  Jeknix  S.,  Alexandria. 

Fleming,   Pbop.   Waltxr  L.,   Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Batoa 
Rouge. 

Mai^ 

Douglas,  Miss  Auce  May,  Bath. 
BuFFUM,  Samuel^  North  Berwick. 

Maryland 

BoBBiTT,  L.  B.,  706  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  516  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Tall,  Miss  Lida  Lee,  Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  Baltimore. 

Wyue,  Douglas  M.,  818  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 

Grosvenor,  Prop.  Edwin  A.,  LL.D.,  Amherst  CoWtgt,  Amherst 

Lent,  Rev.  James  M.,  Amherst. 

WiNSLow,  Guy  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Lasell  Seminary,  Aubumdale. 

Andrews.  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern,  American  School  Peace  League,  Boston. 

Brown,  Samuel  N.,  The  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Co.,  Boston. 

Cox,  Prof.  Ignatius  W.,  S.J.,  Boston  College,  Boston. 

Currier,  Prop.  Charles  F.  A.,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

WiNSHiP,  A.  £.,  Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

ZiLLMER,  Raymond,  18  Mellen  St.,  Cambridge. 

Gregory,  B.  C,  Chelsea. 

Lyman,  Rev.  Payson  W.,  Fowler  Congr^tional  Church,  Fall  River. 

Walker,  Rev.  Lewis  A..  88  Myrtle  Ave.,  Fitchburg. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Lincoln. 

Sawyer,  Henry  A.,  The  Board  of  Trade,  Lynn. 

Allen,  Miss  Rosa  S.,  Medfield. 

Loud,  Ned  CJS  Joseph  St.,  Medford. 

Lang,  E.  C,  The  Free  Press,  Melrose. 

Fisher,  Ouver  M.,  260  Franklin  St.,  Newton. 

Gardiner,  Prof.  H.  Norman,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Hardy,  Rev.  Edwin  N..  Ph.D..  15  Foster  St.,  Quin^. 

Beers,  Rev.  Robert  W.,  Broaaway  Congregational  Church,  SomerviUe. 

Chace,  Charles  A.   South  Swansea. 

Barrows,  Charles  H.,  5  Elm  St.,  Springfield. 

Sutton,  George  H.,  374  Main  St.,  Springfield. 

Evans,  Prof.  Lawrence  B.,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Carfray,  J.  H.,  Wakefield. 

Farwell,  Rev.  Parris  T..  ig6  Washington  St..  Wellesley  Hills. 

Harvey,  Hon.  John  L.,  Waltham. 

Blakeslee.  Prof.  George  H.,  Ph.D.,  Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Burrows,  Rev.  Arthur  S.,  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Worcester. 

Gardner,  George  Knowles,  14  Midland  St.,  Worcester. 

Rugg,  Hon.  Arthur  P;,  Worcester. 

Michigan 

Carlton,  Prof.  Frank  T.,  Albion  College,  Albion. 
Cale,  p.  H.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Moore,  Blaine  P.,  University  o^  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Perry,  George  A.,  The  Tribune,  Charlotte. 
Barnes,  Rev.  George  E.,  Coldwatcr. 
FoRBusH.  Rev.  William  B..  Ph.D.,  Detroit 
Hunt,  Harry  E..  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
KiRCHNER,  Hon.  Otto,  Detroit 
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McCoLLESTER,  Lee  S.,  D.D.,  ChuFch  of  Our  Father,  Detroit 

Greeson,  Hon.  W.  A.,  Grand  Rapids. 

LaRowe,  Eugene,  Hancock. 

Norton,  Miss  Helen  S.,  Howell. 

Whallon,  Archer  P.,  Stpckbridge. 

WiLBEx,  Prof.  Horace  Z.,  State  Normal  College,  YpsilantL 

Minnesota 
Turner,  John,  Hawlcy.  ^ 

Lyon,  Frankun,  210  North  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis. 
Sanforo,  Prop.  Maria  L.,  1050  Thirteenth  Ave.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis. 
Shutter,  Rev.  M.  D.,  D.D.,  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi 

Aven,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Mississippi  College,  Clinton. 
Walmsley,  Prof.  James  £.,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson. 

Missouri 

Forsythe,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Benton,  Scott  Co. 

KiNYON,  Henry  H.,  Clinton. 

Taylor,  Thomas  M.,  Moberly. 

Bolton,  Rev.  W.  D.,  1321  N.  Second  St^  St.  Joseph. 

Stoner,  Hon.  Stanley,  Security  Bldg.,  St  Louis. 

Wells,  H.  L..  The  St  Louis  Star,  St.  Louis, 

Fairbanks,  J.,  847  Sherman  St.,  Springfield. 

Montana 
CuRHs,  John  W.,  P.  O.  Box  936,  Helena. 

Nebraska 

Bush,  Prof.  L.  P.,  Cotiier  University,  Bethany. 

Bishop,  E.  C,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 

Aylsworth,  Prof.  L.  E.,  State  University,  Lincoln. 

Benson,  E.  A.,  642  Paxton  Block,  Omaha. 

QuiNBY,  Laurie  J.,  The  Chancellor,  Omana. 

White,  C.  F.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Trenton. 

New  Hampsrirx 

Walker.  Rev.  Joseph  N.,  Milton. 

Breck,  Charles  A..  Tilton. 

Tuck,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  West  Concord. 

New  Jersey 

60ARDMAN,  Rev.  Samuel  W.,  DJ>.,  17  Washington  PI.,  B;loomfield. 

Gilbert,  Seymour  Park^,  Jr.,  146  Washington  St.,  Bloonifield. 

Sayles,  W.  O.   East  Orange. 

Smith,  Elias  D.,  13  S.  2d  St.,  Elizaoeth. 

Horwood,  Edward  H.,  ijoi  Garden  St.,  Hoboken. 

Lawson,  Prof.  L-  \.  Up^ala  Collcfi^e,  Kcnilworth. 

ToMLisoN,  Mrs.  Lemuel  Peterson,  Marlton. 

Bogert;  Rev.  N.  I.  M.,  Mctuchen. 

CoNNERS,  Prof.  William  H.,  Minotola. 

Monroe,  Prof.  Will  S.,  State  Normal  School,  Montdair. 

Thomas.  Rev.  C.  N.,  Montdair. 

Turner.  Harold  J..  Ph.D..  Box  356,  Montdair. 

Day,  Wilbur  F.,  Morristown. 
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Hageman,  Rev.  Peter  K.,  The  North  Reformed  Church,  Newark. 

McDowell,  Rev.  John,  Park  Presbyterian  Qiurch,  Newark. 

Ingham,  Rev.  John  A.,  26  Union  St,  New  Brunswick. 

Whitehead,  Mostimer.  New  Brunswick. 

Benz,  Herman,  188  Ellison  St.,  Paterson. 

Mackey,  Ebenezer.  Board  of  Education,  Trenton. 

Wetzel,  Dr.  W.  A.,  High  School,  Trenton. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Willl^m  M.,  D.D.,  Vineland. 

King,  Rev.  David  H.,  D.D.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Vineland. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  H.«  720  Grape  St.,  Vineland. 

New  Mexico 

Vauchan,  Prof.  John  H^  Agricultural  College,  New  Mexico. 
DicKERsoN,  Rev.  Philip,  Clovis. 

New  YoftK 

Hill,  Albert  C,  Ph.D.,  American  Education,  Albany. 

Knipe,  Rev.  James  N.,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany. 

Stu-lman,  W.  O.,  M.D.,  387  State  Street,  Albany. 

Long,  Rev.  Albert,  D.D.,  Albion. 

Dean,  Luther  L.,  Amsterdam. 

French,  Charles,  Board  of  Trade,  Amsterdam. 

McCleary,  William,  Amsterdam. 

Van  Aken,  DeBaun,  3  E.  Main  St.,  Amsterdam. 

Aiken,  £.  Clarence  Auburn. 

Traver,  Rev.  Chester  H.,  D.D.,  Berne. 

Bant  A,  J.  Edward,  Binghamton. 

Gordon,  Miss  Alys  M.,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn. 

HoiLE,  James  T.,  Manufacturers  Association  of  New  York,  BrooklylL 

King,  Joseph  M.,  573  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Wilson,  Andrew  R,  629  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklya 

Bliss,  Rev.  Alfred  V.,  434  Linwood  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Parker,  LeRoy,  Buffalo. 

Williams,  Frank  F.,  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Sage,  Rev.  V.  A.,  Clifton  Springs. 

Hayward,  Dr.  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Cohoes. 

Gibson,  Rev.  Robert  P.,  Croton  Falls. 

Eastman,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Park  Church,  Elmira. 

Round,  Robert  J.,  Department  of  Public  Education,  Elmira. 

Hart,  James  A.,  M.D.,  Geneva. 

Smiley,  Rev.  Elmer  E.,  D.D.,  Groton. 

EsTEs,  Prof.  David  Foster,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Nasmyth,  George  W.,  no  Highland  PI.,  Ithaca. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Burt  G.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Rogers,  Rovillus  H..  Jamestown. 

EddYj  Prof.  George  W.,  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park. 

Corson,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  C,  261  Genesee  St.,  Lockport 

Bailey,  W.  F.,  The  Daily  Times-Press,  Middletown. 

Clayton,  Rev.  Alfred  S..  Newburgh. 

Sayre,  Thomas  G.,  Newburgh. 

Bennett,  A.  B..  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 

Clark.  Prof.  Walter  E.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Congleton,  Fred  I.,  2621  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dow,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

Forster,  William,  S9  Wall  St..  New  York. 

Frerichs.  Harrison,  418  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 

Fuller,  H.  S.,  School,  New  York. 

Green,  Alexander,  54  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Heaton.  John  U.  The  World,  New  York. 

Holt,  Hamilton,  The  Independent,  New  York. 

HoRNE,  Pior.  Hbrman  H.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Humphrey,  Andrew  B.,  American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  New 

York. 
Mahony,  Walter  B.,  6o  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
Robinson,  William  J.,  M.D.,  12  Mt.  Morris  Park,  W.,  New  York. 
Stevens,  Edward  L.,  Associate  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York. 
Stevens,  William,  M.D.,  j8i  Central  Park,  W,,  New  York. 
WiLLLAMSON,  Dr.  Charles  C,  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 
YoDER,  Prof.  A.  H.,  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York. 
Christie,  J.  Elmer,  Nyack. 
Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  J.,  Ohioville. 
Nation,  Rev.  Henry  C,  Oriskany. 

Brusie,  Charles  Frederick,  Mt  Pleasant  Acadamy,  Ossining. 
HoAG,  Henry  T.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poughkeepsie. 
Burr,  William  H.,  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester. 
Carroll,  Clarence  F^  Rochester. 

Fry,  Rev.  Franklin  F.,  Church  of  the  Reformation,  Rochester. 
Irvine,  William  H.,  9  King  St..  Rochester. 
Dudley,  Rev.  Carl  Hermon,  Silver  Creek. 
Maxsellus,  John,  Box  102,  Syracuse. 
Joseph,  Rev.  Theodore  F.,  Third  Street  Temple.  Troy. 
Brodie,  Rev.  Andrew  M.,  First  Presbyterian  Cnurch,  Watertown. 
Russell,  Rev.  James  Elmer,  Watkins. 

North  Carolina 

Alexander,  Prof.  Ebbn,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Hall,  Rev.  James  J.,  D.D.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Fayetteville. 

Myrick.  Rev.  Stephen  Stanton,  Friends  Church,  Greensboro. 

Blair,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Guilford  College. 

HoBBs,  L.  L.,  Guilford  College,  Guilford  College. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Walter  N.,  Wake  Forest. 

Harrison,  Prof.  Thomas  P.,  West  Raleigh. 

Blair,  William  A.,  LL.D.,  Peoples  National  Bank,  Winston-Salem. 

North  Dakota 
Good,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Beach. 

Ohio 

Doty,  Alonzo  Melville,  Box  482,  Ada. 

Church,  A.  B.,  LL.D.,  Buchtcl  College,  Akron. 

Williams,  Henry  G.,  State  Normal  School,  Athens. 

Taber,  L.  J.,  Barnesville. 

Owens,  Joseph  P.,  Bluflfton. 

Alford,  Rev.  J.  P..  Bremen. 

Hostetler,  John  A.,  Canal  Dover. 

Benckenstein,  Julius  J.,  Fourth  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Booth,  E.  R.,  Traction  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  Walnut  Hills  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati. 

Cummins,  Prof.  J.  P.,  3453  Evans  PL  Cincinnati. 

Davis,  Hon.  David,  Johnston  Bldg..  Cincinnati. 

DuBois.  Rev.  G.  W.,  D.D.,  Price  Hill  M.  E.  Church.  Cincinnati. 

Lloyd,  Pwf.  John  U.,  Ph.D.,  Court  and  Plum  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

Marshall,  E.  P.,  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Maxwell,  Prof.  J.  E.,  14815  Gifton  Boulevard,  Cleveland. 

Ketcham.  Alvin,  Corning. 

Gkkeler,  Rev.  John  C^  Delaware. 
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Peale,  Rev.  Charles  C,  Greenville. 

Jones,  Hon.  Edward  H.,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  Hamilton. 

ToBEY,  Hon.  W.  L.,  The  Republican  Daily  News,  Hatnihoo. 

WnxiAMS,  Hon.  D.  W.,  Jackson. 

MuLFQRD,  Hon.  J.  M.,  The  Western  Star,  Lebanon. 

Andrews,  Prof.  Martin  R.,  Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Newcoub,  Rev.  Ozro  R.,  Martinsburg. 

GiLKEY,  Rev.  S.  W.,  D.D.,  New  Concord 

Kersey,  W.  Rufus,  Oregonia. 

Helliwell,  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Jefferson  Ca 

Davis,  J.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande. 

Ames.  Dr.  F.  P.,  Rockland. 

Offenhauer,  R.  £.,  Sandusky. 

Sanderson,  Rev.  Ross  W.,  126  Huron  Ave.,  Sandusky. 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  King,  D.D.,  South  Charleston. 

BoGGEss,  Carey,  Springfield. 

SuTLiFF,  Miss  Phebe  T.,  234  High  St.,  Warren. 

McCauley,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Wilmington. 

Weston,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

Oklahoma 
Jenkins,  Hon.  Wiluam  M.,  Sapulpa. 

Oregon 

Bassford,  Rev.  Albert  F.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Corvallia. 
DeCou,  Prof.  E.  E..  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
BoucHtON,  F.  G.,  McMinnville  Colleg[e,  McMinnville. 
Foster,  Prof.  William  T^  Reed  Institute,  Portland. 
Marvin,  Miss  Cornelia,  Oregon  Library  Commission,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania 

KuNE,  Rev.  Marion  J..  D.D.,  1407  Twelfth  Ave.,  Altoona. 

Sheedy,  Rev.  Morgan  M.,  LL.D.,  St.  John's  Rectory,  Altoona. 

Perris,  Miss  Marion,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Sadler,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Carlisle. 

Myers,  Garry  C,  Ursinus  Academy,  Collegeville. 

Gibbons,  Rev.  William  F.,  Dunmore. 

Olds,  Clark,  722  State  St.,  Erie. 

HiMES,  Prof.  John  A.,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Beck,  L.  H.,  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  Kane. 

DiFFENDAFER,  A.  F.,  Nanticoke. 

Bailey,  Dr.  George  W.,  World's  Sundav  School  Association,  Philadelphii. 

BoDiNE,  George  I.,  Bodine  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Gretzinger,  William  A.,  2025  E.  Dauphin  St..  Philadelphia. 

Stoever,  William  C,  727  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Yarnall,  Stanley  R.,  Friends  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Laramy,  Robert  E.,  Phoenixville. 

Meigs,  John,  Ph.D.,  Pottstown. 

Foos,  Charles  S.,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Reading. 

Mack,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Riceville. 

Pearson,  Samuel,  Scranton. 

Martin,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  D.D..  State  Normal  School  Shippensbarg. 

Ray,  Prof.  P.  Orman,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Jes^e  H.,  Ph.D.,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Wickersham,  William  F.,  Friends  Boardmg  School.  Westtown. 

GiTTHRiE,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  First  M.  R  Church,  Wilkesbarre. 

Bailey,  H.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  York. 
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Pbilippin£  Islands 
Robertson,  James  Alexander,  Philippines  Library,  Manila. 

Rhodb  Island 

Wyhan,  Elwood  T.,  Apponang. 

BiCKNELL,  Thomas  W.,  LL.D.,  254  Pleasant  St.,  Providence. 

South  Carouna 

Tate,  W.  K.,  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Charleston. 
Lawson,  Rev.  J.  C,  Kelton. 
Brockhan,  M.  £.,  Seneca. 

South  Dakota 
Seyhoue,  a.  H.,  De  Smet 
Cook,  F.  L.,  State  Normal  School,  Spcarfish. 
Payne,  Prof.  Jason  £.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Tennessee 

Agnew,  Dean  Walter  D.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga, 
Claxton,  Prof.  P.  P.,  University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville. 
Harris,  Prof.  Albert  M.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Steele,  Prof.  R.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 

Texas 

Lloyd,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.D.,  Johnson  M.  E.  Church,  Dublin. 

ToMUNsoN,  Douglas  E.»  618  E.  Elm  St.,  Hillsboro. 

Blackshear,  Edward  L.,  LL.D.,  State  Normal  College,  Prairie  View. 

Arnold,  W.  A.,  VaahtL 

Coleman,  A.  T.,  1222  James  St.,  Waca 

Owen,  B.  A..  1801  S.  Ninth  St.,  Waco. 

Utah 
Sjodahl,  J.  M.,  The  Desert  News,  Salt  Lake  Gty. 

Vermont 

Goodrich,  J.  E.,  D.D.,  483  Main  St.,  Burlingtoa 

RiviER,  Rev.  Charles,  Ph.D.,  Dummerston. 

HuRD.  Rev.  E.  T.,  Lowell. 

Flagg,  Rev.  Rufvs  C,  D.D.,  Newport. 

Metzger,  Rev.  Eraser,  Bethany  Church,  Randolph. 

Woodward,  D.  C,  Randolph. 

Greene,  F.  L,  The  Messenger,  St.  Albans, 

Lavson,  George  B.,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River. 

Mason,  Rbv.  Edward  A.,  Saxton's  River. 

MoRSB,  F.  a.,  West  Rutland. 

Vrabbnburgh,  Rev.  Edgar  S.,  West  Rutland. 

Virginia 

Payne,  Prop.  Brvce  R.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

Tuttle,  Prof.  Albert  H.,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Roller,  John  E.,  Harrisonburg. 

Barbe,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Crosby,  Oscar  T.,  Warrenton. 
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Washingtok 

Hartley,  Rsv.  Wiluau  F.  R.,  Ahnira. 

Chittenden,  BRia  Gen.  H.  M.,  124  Fifteenth  Ave,  N^  Seattle. 

Das,  Taraknath,  707  Thirteenth  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  c/o  J.  S.  Graham,  Inc.,  Seattle. 

Whaley,  C  F.,  no  Olympic  PL,  Seattle. 

West  Vircinia 

SwiTZER,  Rev.  E.  C,  Wayne. 
Tiffany,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  West  Union. 

Wisconsin 

BusHNELL,  Prof.  Charles  J.,  Ph.D.,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Dexter,  Rjev.  Frank  N.,  Ashland. 

Snyder,  Ivan  Lott,  Hixton,  Jackson  Co. 

Gold,  Rev.  Howard  R.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Jones,  Prof.  Chester  Lloyd,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

LocHNER,  Louis  P.,  612  S.  Brearly  St.,  Madison. 

Robinson,  Edgar  £.,  419  Sterling  Court,  Madison. 

Pereles,  T.  J.,  Pereles  Building,  Milwaukee. 

Thompson,  Carl  D.,  344  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee. 

Keith,  John  A.  H.,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 
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APPENDIX  B 

PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  BY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


The  Pugsley  Prize  Essay  Contest  and  the  Winning 
Essay  by  Mr.  Harry  Posner. 

(In  f^dS^  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley,  then  an  undergraduate  and 
now  a  post-graduate  student  in  Harvard  University,  offered  $50  as  a 
prize  to  be  offered  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  for  the  best  essa>;  on 
international  arbitration  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  an  American 
college.  The  prize  was  won  by  L.  B.  Bobbitt,  of  Baltimore,  a  Sophomore 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  following  year  (1909-10)  a  similar 
prize  of  $100  was  won  by  (Seorge  Knowles  Gardner,  of  Worcester,  Mass^ 
a  Harvard  sophomore.  A  like  prize  of  $100  in  ipio-ii  was  won  by  Harr>' 
Posner,  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  a  senior  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  number  of  essays  submitted  in  each  year  have 
been  as  follows:  i908-9»  50;  1909-10,  75;  and  1910-11,  61.  Each  winner 
has  attended  a  Mohonk  Conference  to  receive  the  prize.  For  an  account 
of  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Posner,  see  proceedings  of  the  sixth  session  in 
this  report.  Mr.  Posner's  essay  and  an  announcement  of  a  similar  prize 
for  1911-13  follow.— Ed.) 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

The  Forces  that  Make  for  Peace  aod  The  Courts  Auxiliary  Thetetp 

PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  MK.  HABRY  POSNER 

When  Mr.  Choate,  presenting  before  the  Second  Hague  Conference  the 
American  plan  for  a  permanent  tribunal,  proposed  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  and  similarly  when  Professor  de  Martens,  introducing  the  Russian 
plan,  emphasized  the  need  of  radical  reforms  and  of  strengthening  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  1899,  the  arguments  of  both  seemed  to  converge  very 
noticeably  to  the  same  fundamental  fact,  namely,  that  the  world  at  large 
was  showing  marked  indifference  to  the  international  tribunal  already 
established.  This  was  the  underlying  thought  in  every  phase  of  their  rea- 
soning ;  around  it  as  a  center  revolved  the  arguments  and  exhortations  of 
the  speakers.  The  neglect — its  origin,  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  the  reme- 
dies for  it-— coistituted  the  chief  topic  of  their  discussions,  and  finally 
prompted  them  to  draw  the  conclusions  to  which  they  gave  utterance.  The 
conclusions  were  unanimous.  The  apathy  exhibited  by  the  nations  with 
regard  to  the  tribunal  was  concordantly  attributed  to  the  flaws  admitted 
by  the  original  framers  into  the  mechanism  of  the  old  court,  and  to  no 
other  cause.  The  difficulties  were  then  of  a  purely  technical  nature.  Sudi 
was  the  strong  conviction  of  the  advocates,  and  accordingly  they  proceeded 
to  erect  a  new  establishment  upon  a  more  consummate,  more  thoroughly 
conceived  jjlan,  free  from  the  shortcomings  of  the  old,  perfectly  capable 
of  discharging[  its  exalted  function  as  a  court  of  supreme  arbitral  justice 
for  all  the  nations  for  all  time. 

This  was  the  judgment  of  the  experts.  But  to  us  laymen,  not  endowed 
with  any  such  deep  erudition  on  matters  of  international  law,  either  in 
their  interpretation  or  application,  there  occurs  a  question  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character.    Granted,  we  say,  that  the  old  court  was  greatly  hampered 
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in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  by  technical  difficulties,  granted  also  that 
a  new  court  will  be  free  from  all  these  faults,  that  it  will  be  a  thoroughly 
competent  tribunal — does  that  necessarily  imply  that  the  world's  indiffer- 
ence will  be  overcome  ?  What  proof  is  there  at  hand  which  would  indicate 
decisively  that  it  was  the  mechanical  imperfection  of  the  court  that  deterred 
the  nations  from  bringing  their  controversies  before  it?  Was  it  not  the 
idea  of  arbitration,  ein  und  fiir  sich,  that  the  world  was  disregarding  by 
showing  indifference  to  an  institution  which  constitutes  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  that  idea?  In  other  words,  is  not  arbitration,  in  the  very  nature  of 
its  conception,  onl}^  a  beautiful  precept  forced  prematurely  upon  the  yet 
unprepared  human  intellect? 
^  To  my  mind,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  grasp  these  general  prin- 
ciples, and  that  we  comprehend  those  tendencies  and  leanings  which  actu- 
ate the  human  mind  and  mark  its  inevitable  course  before  we  attempt  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  technical  study  which  would  otherwise  mean  mere 
speculation. 

So  then,  whither  are  we  going?  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  world  gravi- 
tating toward  or  away  from  arbitration  and  peace?  Let  us  answer  this  in 
as  brief  a  manner  as  the  limited  space  of  this  paper  will  allow.  The  world 
is  making  for  peace.  There  are  forces  inherent  in  our  civilization  which 
press  with  ever- increasing  intensity  toward  the  ennobling  principles  of 
peace.  As  we  review  the  history  of  the  past  ages  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  radical,  though  gradual,  change  in  man's  attitude  toward  war.  The 
passion  for  "  world  grasping,"  which  was  so  intense  in  ancient  times, 
which  found  such  forceful  expression  in  the  sweeping  greed  for  conquest 
that  swelled  the  hearts  of  Rameses  of  Egypt,  Tiglath-Fileser  of  Assyria, 
Cvrus  of  Persia,  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  Hannibal  of  Carthage.  Caesar 
of  Rome,  and  which  passed  with  undiminished  vehemence  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  finding  utterance  in  Charlemagne  of  France,  Philip  of  Spain  and 
all  the  other  monarchs  that  altematelv  held  sway  over  the  destinies  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  finally  terminated  witn  the  last  struggle  for  conquest  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  nations, 
which  was  flourishing  side  by  side  with  the  exploitations  of  the  sword  but 
all  the  time  taking  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  peoples,  underwent  a  decided  change  during  those  long  ages  of 
devastating  war.  The  plaudits  and  acclamations  that  accompanied  the  war 
horrors  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as 
time  wofe  on,  until  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  thev  were  transformed  into 
a  display  of  scorn  and  detestation.  We  call  this  phenomenon  the  change  of 
public  opinion,  a  phenomenon  which  in  our  day  has  made  the  war  for 
territorial  aoiuisition  and  for  political  aggrandizement  an  impossibility. 
And.  if  a  faint  tinge  of  that  old  spirit  is  still  lingering  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  our  {jeat  military  nations,  it  no  longer  finds  concrete  expression 
in  their  policies.  The  wars  of  the  last  two  decades  were,  in  their  very 
nature,  nothing  but  the  result  of  economic  strife.  The  conflicting  ambitions 
of  nations  meet  on  the  commercial  field,  and  the  need  for  markets  by 
national  industries  dictates  the  terms  of  war  and  peace.  While  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to  what  brings  about  war,  so 
long  as  it  exists,  yet  the  observant  student  will  not  fail  to  grasp  the  tre- 
mendous impMort  that  is  attached  to  a  true  conception  of  the  change.  A  cor- 
rect diagnosis  of  and  consequently  the  proper  remedy  for  any^  disease, 
physical,  mental  or  spiritual,  is  unattainable  unless  a  thorough  insight  into 
its  underlying  causes  is  secured.  So  it  is  with  war.  As  long  as  combat 
was  considered  to  sprtng[  from  motives  deeply  hidden  in  the  soul  and  heart 
of  man,  war  was  a  sociological  and  biological  necessity,  and  therefore  a 
thing  inevitable ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  war  has  its  source  in  economic 
struggles  and  discords,  it  will  be  made  impossible  as  soon  as  the  economic 
sacrifice  it  involves  outweighs  the  economic  good  it  brings  to  any  indi- 
vidual power. 
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That  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  military  development  when  the 
economic  sacrifice  entailed  in  war  is  overwhelmingly  great  is  dearly  evi- 
denced in  the  Czar's  rescript  of  1898,  in  which  Count  Mouravic£F  states  that 
the  ever-increasing  financial  expenses  connected  with  war  "strike  at  the 
public  prosperity  at  its  very  source.  The  intellectual  and  physical  strength 
of  the  nations,  labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  major  part  diverted  from  their 
natural  application,  and  unproductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions 
are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which,  thoagh 
today  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined  tomorrow  to  lose 
all  value."  These  words  came  from  the  heart,  and  in  their  blunt  and  de- 
cisive form  they  strike  the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation.  They  eicplain 
clearly  why  the  double-headed  Russian  Eagle,  heretofore  only  looking  out 
for  new  prey,  began  singing  the  hymn  of  peace.  Enormous  war  exfienses 
are  responsible  for  this  change  of  attitude.  The  economic  loss,  which  is 
growing  in  ever  increasing  proportion,  will  sooner  or  later  preclude  war. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  conflicting  interests  will  no  longer  exist ; 
collisions  of  desires  and  ambitions  among  nations  are  as  inevitable  as  they 
are  among  individuals.  But  if  war  becomes  too  burdensome,  if  it  carries 
in  itself  tne  elements  of  its  own  irrationality,  judicial  means  for  settlement 
of  dispute  will  be  the  sole  alternative. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  while  tracing 
the  change  of  public  opinion,  and  that  is  environment  Granting  that  the 
morals  and  habits  of  nations,  in  their  aggregate  capacities,  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  intellectual  development  of  their  in<iivid- 
uals  and  upon  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live,  it  is  by  all  means  Ic^cal 
that  war  should  have  been  exalted  in  the  past ;  first,  because  the  individual 
stood  on  a  low  scale  of  civilization;  second,  because  he  lived  a  turbulent 
life — ^because  parallel  with  the  national  wars  outside  there  was  ra^ng  a 
constant  internal  strife  within  the  state,  within  the  dty,  and  within  the 
community.  Conditions  have  since  changed  considerably.  Individually  we 
have  become  imbued  with  hi^h  ideals,  internally  we  enjo;^  peace  and 
order.  Can  we  not  also  remain  at  peace  as  nation  with  nation?  In  the 
past  we  could  not  and  we  did  not ;  now  we  can.  It  is  remarkable  to  note 
the  wide  expansion  that  the  sense  of  justice  has  gained  in  the  political  life 
of  the  nations.  There  was  a  time  wnen  political  misunderstandings  were 
considered  beyond  the  scope  of  judicial  ascendency.  We  are  now  %cing  a 
marked  transition  in  this  attitude.  "  Every  claim,  political  or  economical, 
presupposes  RIGHT,"  said  Judge  Lewinsky,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  conservative  military  nations,  "otherwise  it  would  be  merely  egotis- 
tical." Consequently,  every  political  controversy  is,  at  bottom,  a  judicial 
controversy,  and  as  such  may  be  adjusted  by  judicial  procedure.  Farther 
than  that.  Vital  interests  and  interests  of  honor  are  no  longer  coexten- 
sive. A  case  of  the  most  trivial  consequence  may  affect  honor ;  yet,  if  not 
misconstrued,  as  it  often  is,  it  would  not  be  withheld  from  judicial  consid- 
eration as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation.  There 
is  still  some  justification  for  guarding  vital  interests,  but  these  also  will  fall 
under  the  scope  of  arbitration  as  soon  as  war  becomes  an  economic  waste 
of  overwhelming  proportions. 

A  concrete  example,  which  embodies  the  general  principles  touched  upon 
above,  and  which  also  serves  as  a  further  corroboration  of  the  fundamental 
theory,  may  be  timely  at  this  moment.  There  are  two  powerfully  pro- 
nounced tendencies  in  the  life  of  the  more  progressive  nations  which  deter- 
mine our  bearings.  The  first  is  the  growing  indifference  evinced  by  young 
men  in  reprard  to  military  service.  In  England  it  was  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Parliament  that  the  nation's  auxiliary  forces^  (volunteers 
and  militia)  are  short  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  officers;  the  militia  is  defi- 
cient to  the  extent  of  32.000  men :  242  officers  are  wanting  in  the  regular 
army,  while  the  Indian  army  lacks  T2.000  men  to  fill  its  ranks.  In  the 
United  States,  the  navy  is  short  3,500  recruits  to  man  its  warships.    Jn 
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general,  the  lack  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  world  is  becoming  chronic  with  the  more  civilized  nations.  Which  way 
does  this  point?  It  points  plainly  to  the  fact  that,  if  there  is  a  sort  of 
atavism  still  lingering  in  our  blood  which  make  our  hearts  beat  high  with 
admiration  for  military  glory,  our  intellect  and  our  moral  nature  bitterly 
oppose  it  and  that  it  will  soon  pass  away,  yielding  to  the  powerful  drift  of 
human  sentiment  toward  peace.  The  second  tendency  is  the  growing  pres- 
sure to  internationalize  the  intercourse  between  nations.  International 
le^slation  is  ever  widening  its  sphere  of  activity.  It  already  controls  indus- 
trial effort,  hygiene^  transportation^  and  postal  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, and  its  scope  is  ever  broadening.  These  two  factors  then,  the  decline 
of  the  martial  spirit  on  the  one  hand  and  the  growing  international  solid- 
arity on  the  other,  clearly  mark  our  path.  Our  faces  are  turned  toward 
peace. 

Now  then,  if  we  are  prepared  for  peace,  if  arbitration  is  not  a  premature 
precept  forced  upon  us  by  Utopians  and  visionaries,  why  the  indifference  to 
the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Ha^ue  ?  Why  only  four  cases  brought  before 
it  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence  ?  Why  only  one-third  of  the 
hundred  judges,  constituting  the  panel  of  the  court,  selected  during  that 
time  for  actual  work?  Apparently  Mr.  Choate  and  Professor  de  Martens 
were  in  1907  justified  in  their  convictions  that  the  neglect  was  called  fortii 
by  the  technical  shortcomings  of  the  court. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  light  of  the  above  reached  conclusions, — ^namely,  that 
conditions  are  ripe  but  the  court  is  inadequate, — ^make  a  brief  review  of 
those  elements  which  hold  in  themselves  the  doom  of  the  old  institution, 
and,  further,  outline  in  a  cursory  manner  those  salient  features  of  the  new 
tribunal  which  warrant  its  successful  operation. 

When  the  First  Peace  Conference  met  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  the  dele- 
gates set  about  as  one  of  their  great  tasks  the  devising  of  methods  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  several  agencies  which  were  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
various  phases  of  international  differences.  'Thus  the  institution  of  Gk)od 
Offices  and  Mediation,  which,  if  not  judiciary  in  its  functions,  was  to  serve 
as  an  admonitory  and  conciliatory  agency;  thus  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  which  was  to  institute  exhaustive,  impartial,  and  thor- 
oughly competent  investigation  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  mis- 
understandings between  nations  as  they  arise;  and  thus  the  establishment 
of  the  Court  of  Prize  created  by  the  Conference  of  1907,  which  was  to  be 
available  in  naval  litigations  that  may  spring  up  in  time  of  war.  But  all 
these  commissions,  while  highly  efficacious  in  their  respective  fields,  were, 
of  necessity,  specific  in  their  character,  and  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action. 
They  were  isolated  from  each  other  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  subject- 
matter.  Something  broader,  more  comprehensive,  more  permanent,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  great  task  of  administering  justice  to  the  whole 
world  was  needed.  In  response  to  this  need^  the  Permanent  Court  came 
into  existence.  Alas !  the  title  of  the  new  tribunal  was  rather  too  broad 
for  its  premises.  The  Court,  in  its  essentials,  was  only  an  enlargement 
upon  the  existing  commissions,  outside  of  The  Hague,  the  temporary  com- 
missions. It  differed  from  them  in  that  each  of  the  signatory  powers  was 
allowed  to  appoint  four  judges  to  form  the  panel  from  which  the  powers 
at  variance  may  choose  their  arbitrators.  Thus  far  only  extended  its  daim 
to  intemationality  and  permanence. 

The  discrepancy  hereby  admitted,  between  the  scope  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  Court  and  the  facilities  provided  for  the  adequate  use  of  the  power, 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  flaws  which  played  a  dominant  part  in  hampering 
the  effective  work  of  the  tribunal. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  faults.  They  fall  into  three  catagories:  Faults 
in  point  of  time,  faults  in  point  of  procedure,  and  faults  in  personnel. 

Time.  The  title  Permanent  Court  is  a  misnomer.  The  Court  is  not  per- 
manent in  any  sense  of  the  woid.    It  is  called  to  life  for  each  individual 
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case  as  it  arises,  and  passes  out  of  existence  immediately  after  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  case.  Lack  of  unity  in  point  of  time  results,  and  this  is  often 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  Imaging  a  case  in 
which  the  interests  of  a  weak  nation  ate  involved.  Ii|  order  to  obtain  jus- 
tice the  whole  machine  has  to  be  set  in  motion.  Negotiations  between  the 
litigant  parties,  defining  the  premises  of  the  case,  must  ensue ;  the  selection 
of  arbitrators  from  a  panel  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  jurists  scattered 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  earth  is  necessary,  and,  as  a  consequence,  time 
is  wasted.  The  larger  the  body  to  be  moved,  the  greater  the  inertia  to  be 
overcome,  and,  inferentially,  the  more  time  and  energy  lost 

The  question  of  cost  naturally  follows.  The  preliminary  arrangement,  as 
well  as  the  actual  work  of  the  court,  involves  a  heavy  expenditure  which, 
to  aggravate  matters  still  further,  falls  in  its  entirety  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  powers  at  variance.  Is  it  any  wonaer  that  the  weak  powers  should  hesi- 
tate and  require  actual  pressure  from  a  larger  power  to  submit  their  dauns 
to  a  tribunal  having  for  its  prime  purpose  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  weak  against  those  of  the  strong? 

And  after  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  calling  the  court  into  existence 
are  haj^ily  over,  what  do  we  have  ?  A  tribunal  with  no  more  juridic  com- 
petence than  the  ordinary  arbitral  commissioa  But  this  consideration 
brings  us  to  the  second  category  of  faults,  the  faults  of  procedure. 

Procedure,  The  misnaming  of  the  Court  extends  not  only  over  the  ques- 
tion of  permanence,  but  over  the  point  of  jurisprudence  as  well.  The  Per- 
manent Court  is  not  really  a  court  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  At  its 
bestf  it  is  only  a  panel  from  which  the  judges  are  selected.  A  lack  of  oon- 
tinuit^f  is  inevitable  tinder  such  circumstances,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  necessi- 
tates isolation  of  decisions  and  the  lack  of  that  "  esprit  de  corps "  which 
must  accompany  judicial  action.  Having  no  precedents  to  follow,  the 
judges  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources ;  they  must  construe  thdr  adjudi- 
cations according  to  their  own  theories.  The  number  of  Judges  being  anall 
never  exceeding  fiv^,  there  is  great  danger  that  their  decbions  may  be 
affected  by  current  opinion.  This  phase  deserves  a  little  closer  study. 
Probably  no  better  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject  than  that  afforded 
by  the  famous  Venezuelan  Preferential  case,  which  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant cases  brought  before  the  Court,  and  perhaps  the  most  momentous  of 
them  all,  since  in  it  centered  the  interests  of  nearly  all  the  leading  nations. 

The  point  at  issue  in  this  case  was  as  follows:  On  December  aoth, 
1902,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  declared  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  Venezuela  in  order  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  certain  diplomatic 
claims.  Seven  other  states,  including  the  United  States,  held  claims  of  a 
similar  nature  against  Venezuela,  but  were  contented  to  pursue  a  peaceful 
course  in  pressing  their  claims. 

As  a  result  of  the  blockade  the  plenipotentiarv  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  Bowen, 
proposed  to  the  British  ambassador  "that  all  claims  against  Venezuela 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  custom  receipts  of  the  two  ports  of  La  Gnaira 
and  Puerto  Cabello,  the  percentage  to  be  thirty  per  cent  each  month." 
The  question  then  arose:  Should  preference  be  shown  to  the  blockading 
powers  on  the  ground  that  their  claims  were  superior  because  Venezuela 
bad  expressed  formal  reco^ition  of  their  justice,  while  th^  claims  of  the 
states  which  did  not  participate  in  the  blockade  did  not  receive  that  recog- 
nition. The  chief  difficulty  involved  was  that  the  adjudication  of  an 
award  giving  preference  to  the  aggressive  powers  would  be  hiphhr  preju- 
dicial to  the  equities  of  those  nations  which,  loyal  to  the^  spirit  dominat- 
ing The  Hague,  preferred  peace  to  coercion  and  submitted  to  judicial 
decision  the  question  of  the  validity  of  their  claims. 

The  case  then  touched  a  question  of  vital,  itnportance.  The  decision 
rendered  on  February  24th,  1904,  gave  explicit  support  to  the  claims  of 
the  blockading  powers,  thus  laying  down  a  precedent  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  doctrine  01  peace.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  spirit 
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pf  dissatisfaction  calUd  forth  by  the  award  was  so  general  and  so  aciite 
amoiig  .the  interesiied  parties  ?. ,  , 

YtX  did  th^  judges,  as  men  and  jurists,  deserve  all  the  censure  that  was 
so  generously  heaped  upon  them?  To  my  mind  the  fault  was  with  the 
Court  rather  than  with  the  men  oonstitntiag  the  Court  In  the  annals 
of  the  tribunal  there  was  no  precedent  to  lead  them  in  the  right  path. 
They  ihvohititarily  looked  about  for  current  opinion.  What  was  revealed 
to  them  in  the  life  of  the  nations,  nay,  in  the  political  attitudes  of  the  very 
powers  that  showed  their  disappointment?  Just  another  glance  at  the 
case  under  discussion.  One  year  before  any  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  blockading  ^powers,  the  German  Government  gave  notice  to  our  gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela's  refusal  to  submit  to  judicial  settlement  of  the 
claims  placed  against  it,  and  also  of  the  contemplated  blockade.  The 
United  States,  in  conjunction  .with  the  other  peaceful  creditors,  expressed 
th^ir  approval  with  the  provision  that  the  blockade  be  pacific  in  character. 
But  wh^  the  rules  of  the  peaceful  blockade  were  brou|^ht  to  bear  upon  the 
American  vessels,  our  government  protested,  not  against  the  blockade  as 
a  whole,  but  against  this. particular  form.  The  blockaders  then  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude.  What  did  the  other  claimants  do  then  ?  Protest  against 
armed  collection  of  debts  ?  Not  in  the  least  They  declared  themselves 
neutral,  thus  expressly  and  impliedly  acknowledging  the  legality  of  war. 
The.  judges  then,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  blockading  powers, 
merely -san^ioned  that  which  was  generally  accepted  as  RIGHT. 

The  Permanent  Court  is  not  a  court  for  a  still  fiirther  reason.  It  lacks 
a  fundamental  qualification— the  juridic  character.  The  judf^es,  in  their 
earliest  desire  to  brihi;  ^bont  peace,  have  rendered  decisions  m  a  number 
of  cases  which  a^e  condlihtory  rather  than  strictly  just,  and  this  has  nearly 
always  resulted  in  halfway  adjustments.  True,  peaceful  adjustment  was 
secured,  but  absolute  right  wasi.not  enforced. 

Personnel.  The  fiiird  categoxy  of  fuilts  is  in  the  personnel  of  the  court 
A  panel  constating:  of  a  hundred  jurists  jiecessarily  comprises  inen  of  vari- 
ous quafificatioiis,.  various  types  of  character,  infegrity,  and  erudition.  The 
limited  number  of  judges  selected  for  the  court  may  differ  so  widely  in 
the  degree  of  their  fitness  f6r  the  task  that  harmonious  and  fruitful  action 
may  be  precluded.  Besides  apprehensions  as  to  partiality  creep  in.  Elihu 
Root  while  secretary  of  state  said :  *'  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  universal  adoption  of  arbitration  is  not  the  unwillingness 
of  civilized  nations  to  submit  their  demands  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial 
tribunal ;  it  is  rather  an  apprehension  that  the  tribunal  selected  will  not  be 
impartial."  The  fear  thiis  expressed  is  at  present  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  the  judges,  constituting  the  panel,  are  allowed  to  act  as  counsel  be- 
fore their  associates.  To  forbid  such  practice  is  not  economical,  inas- 
much as  it  would  necessitate  a  heavy  expense  in  paying  salaries  to  the 
hundred  men  most  of  whom  are  not  actually  employed. 

The  oUestion  now  arises :  In  what  measure  will  the  ]>roposed  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  (which  only  lacks  agreement  by  the  nations  on  a  method 
of  selecting  the  judges)  eliminate  the  faults  of  the  old  institution?  In  the 
Draft  Convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  this  court,  adopted  at  the 
Second  Ha^e  Conference,  we  find  provisions  which  stand  out  pre- 
eminently as  a  safe^:uard  against  the  recurrence  of  those  flaws.  The  first 
article  of  the  convention  defines  broadly  the  premises  of  the  new  court 
by  declaring  that  it  shall  be  "  of  free  and  easy  access,  composed  of  judges 
representing  the  various  judicial  systems  ot  the  world,  and  capable  of 
ensuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration."  Thus  unity  in  point 
of  time  as  well  as  m  subject-matter  is  provided  for. 

We  further  note,  as  we  peruse  the  articles  of  the  Draft  Convention,  that 
the  court  will  consist  of  seventeen  judges,  each  appointed  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  chosen  from  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  character, 
well  qualified  to  "occupy  legal  posts  or  be  jurists  of  recognized  compe- 
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tence  in  their  respective  countries."  These  requirements  are  lar-reaching 
in  their  efiFects.  The  court  is  no  longer  a  mere  panel,  but  consists  of  a 
clearly  defined  membership.  The  number  of  judges,  as  stipulated  above, 
is  limited,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a  judgment  that  will  not  be 
swayed  by  political  views,  as  is  likely  to  occur  with  a  court  of  three  or  five 
judges.  Again,  the  long  term  of  office  is  directed  both  toward  making  the 
judges  competent  in  their  field  of  dut^  and  toward  assuring  continuity  in 
procedure;  while  the  personal  qualifications  aim  wisely  at  a  thorough 
equality  of  the  members  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  grave  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  them. 

Ease  of  access  is  essential  to  permanence.  Thus  the  sixth  article  of  the 
convention  provides  that  the  court,  which  meets  once  a  year,  shall  elect 
annually  three  members,  with  substitutes,  to  represent  the  court  at  The 
Hague  at  all  times  when  the  court  is  not  in  session;  that  this  delegation 
shall  reside  there  permanently  with  the  express  object  of  taking  care  of 
minor  cases  or  cases  for  summary  procedure,  and  that  it  shall  be  further 
authorized  to  sununon  the  whole  court  in  extraordinary  session,  should 
necessity  arise. 

To  insure  absolute  fairness  and  trustworthiness  the  judges  may  not 
receive  remuneration  in  any  form  from  any  power  for  services  connected 
with  their  duties;  neither  are  they  allowed  during  their  terms  as  jud^ 
to  act  as  counsel,  agent,  or  in  any  other  capacity  before  any  commission 
of  arbitration.  This  end  is  easily  achieved,  smce  the  judg[es  are  paid  $2400 
annual^  in  addition  to  the  $40  per  diem  which  they  receive  when  exercis- 
ing their  duty  during  the  session  or  in  special  cases  covered  by  the  present 
convention.  These  expenses  are  borne  by  all  the  signatory  powers  and 
are,  for  this  reason,  not  in  the  least  burdensome.  The  stipulations  above 
enumerated  distinctly  mark  the  superiority  of  the  new  tribunal  over  the 
old. 

But  not  alone  in  its  technicalities  does  the  new  court  stand  preeminent 
Its  supremacy  manifests  itself  equally  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  scope  of  its 
functions.  While  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  international  differ- 
ences has  become  the  ideal  toward  which  diplomacy  is  striving,  there  has 
developed  alongside  of  it  a  firm  conviction  that,  in  order  for  arbitration 
to  win  universal  acceptance,  the  tribunal  in  whidi  it  is  administered  must 
be  of  a  purely  judicial  character.  Its  decisions  must  not  only  be  pacify- 
ing in  their  effects,  but  also  just  in  their  conception  and  accurate  in  their 
application.  The  new  court  takes  the  needed  step  in  that  direction.  It  is 
outlined  primarily  for  the  competent  interpretation  and  application  of 
international  law,  just  as  the  national  courts  are  designed  for  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  Common  Law.  The  characteristics  of  the 
court,  as  viewed  above,  warrant  the  successful  attainment  of  this  end. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  our  conclusions.  We  have  traced  fli 
the  beginning  of  our  discussion  those  forces  which  exercise  an  nnyielding 
influence  over  mankind,  and  which  press  with  ever-increasing  intensity 
toward  peace.  We  have  further  observed  that  the  indifference  shown  liy 
the  nations  to  the  so-called  "Permanent  Court"  was  largely  due  to  the 
mechanical  imperfections  of  that  institution.  Finalljr,  we  have  emphasized 
those  traits  in  the  new  tribunal  which  ensure  unhindered  operation.  Is 
there  still  any  cause  for  doubt  or  fear?  Is  not  the  way  to  a  better  and  a 
brighter  future  thus  laid  open?  True,  serious  obstacles  may  be  encoun- 
tered ;  waves  of  popular  passion  may  still  sweep  the  field  and  undo  much 
of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished;  the  clash  of  arms  and  bloody 
encounters  may  still  shake  the  structure  in  its  foundation;  the  serene 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  may  still  be  darkened.  But  the  march  of 
civilization  cannot  be  prevented.  It  presses  onward  and  forward  disre- 
garding all  obstacles,  scorning  all  foes.  Alongside  of  it  march  its  two 
handmaids— Justice  and  Peace. 
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THE  HUNTER  PRIZE  CONTEST 

(In  1910-11,  Mr.  Dexter  Hunter,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  offered  through 
the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration  by  an  undergradttate  student  of  any  college  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  Owing  to  Mr.  Hunter's  illness,  and  other  causes,  it  was 
not  possible  to  announce  the  result  at  the  i^ii  Conference,  but  since  that 
time,  the  amount  of  the  prize  has  been  paid  to  the  winner,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shands,  of  Gainesville,  a  senior  in  the  University  of  Florida. — Ed.) 


THE  FOURTH  PUGSLEY  PRIZE 

Through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mr.  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley 
will  again  offer  a  prize,  amounting  to  $100  or  more,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"  International  Arbitration "  hy  an  undergraduate  man  student  of  any 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  judges  will  be 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Member  of  the  Hague  Court  and  formerly  Ambas- 
sador  to  Turkey;  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  President  elect  of  New  York  University;  and 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.  The  contest  will 
close  probably  on  March  15th,  1912.  For  full  particulars  address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


THE  BLACK  PRIZES 

Through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Black,  of  New 
York,  will  offer  for  the  year  1911-12  two  prizes — a  first  prize  of  $200  and 
a  second  prize  of  $100 — for  the  best  essays  hy  undergraduate  women  stu- 
dents of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
international  peace  or  some  phase  of  that  subject  to  be  announced.  For 
full  particulars  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


APPENDIX  C 


Tlie  Nortli  Atlantic  FisHeries  Artiitiation  at  the 
Hague,  by  Hon.  Robert  Lansing 

(In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fij^^ries  Artii- 
tratson,  as  an  example  of  the  results  attainable  through  die  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Ha^e,  Hon.  Robebt  Lansing,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  of 
counsel  for  the  United  States  in  that  arbitration,  was  ini^ted  to  make  an 
address  at  the  1911  Lalce  Mohonk  Conference,  giving  a  historical  review 
of  the  case.  At  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Lansing  was  detained  by  an  urgent 
call  for  special  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Sute.  The  Ezecn- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Conference  recognizing  the  importance  of  his  pap^ 
made  it  an  exception  to  the  rule  relative  to  printing  and  directed  that  it 
appear  as  part  of  this  report.    It  accordingly  follows. — £d.) 

Arbitration  as  a  means  of  removing  a  cause  of  international  irritation, 
however  long  or  however  firmly  imbedded  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
two  great  nations,  finds  no  more  convincing  proof  of  its  efficiency  than 
the  result  in  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coas^,  Fisheries,  which  was 
settled  last  Se(>tember  by  the  Award  of  the  PeMianent  Court  at  The 
Hague. . 

Fdr  three-qtiarters  of  a  century  the  United  State;?  and  Great  Britain 
have  been  in  dispute  over  what  has  been  commonly  kiiown  as  "  Tlie  Fish- 
eries  ^Question."  Involving  rights  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  its 
inhabitants  under  the  Treaty  of  i8i8>  the  initerpretation  of  the  lapoguage 
of  the  treaty  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  every  American  SecrcUry  6?  St^te 
from  Jphn  Quincy  Adams  to  Elifiu  Root,  and  of  every  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  from  Sir  George  Canning  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The 
official  correspondence  covers  thousands  of  pages,  while  the  question  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  debate  in  Congress  and  Parliament,  and  of 
numerous  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  England  and 
Canada.  History,  grammar  and  le^al  principles  have  been  worn  thread- 
bare in  supporting  or  opposing  vanous  interpretations. 

When  the  dispute  has  reached  a  critical  state,  as  it  has  more  than  once, 
and  popular  clamor  has  demanded  that  a  nation's  clainjs  should  be  main- 
tained by  force,  the  Governments  have  sought  relief  in  temporary  com- 
promises, which  have  for  a  time  removed  the  tension;  but,  when  these 
periods  of  truce  have  expired,  the  diplomatic  struggle  has  been  renewed 
with  the  uncompromising  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  discussion 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  entire  history  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies  no  controversy  has  been  so  often 
before  the  public  or  been  so  generally  reviewed  by  the  press. 

Nearly  seventy  years  of  earnest  effort  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  both 
countries  had  been  futile  in  reaching  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion; all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  had  been  exerted  in  vain,  when  five  years 
ago  the  Government  of  the  United  States  through  its  ambassador  at 
London  proposed  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  at  The  Hague.  The  British 
Government,  equally  weary  of  the  long  and  unavailing  discussion  and 
equally  desirous  of  removing  the  subject  from  the  field  of  negotiation, 
induced  Newfoundland,  after  considerable  persuasion,  to  assent  to  the 
submission.  The  result  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  and  its 
acceptance. 
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Following  the  terms  of  the  general  Arbitration  Treaty  of  April  4,  1908, 
a  Special  Agreement  was  signed  January  27,  1909,  submitting  seven  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Treaty  of  1818  to  five  arbitrators  selected  mutually 
by  the  two  Governments  from  the  panel  of  The  Hague  Court.  The  arbtr- 
trators  were  Dr,  Heinrich  Lammasch  of  Austria*  president,  Dr.  A.  F. 
de  Savomin  Lohman  of  Holland,  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago  of  Argentina,  Judge 
George  Gray  of  Delaware,  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada.  The  Tribunal  thus  constituted  met  at  The  Hague  in  June, 
1910,  listened  two  months  to  oral  arguments,  deliberated  another  month, 
and  on  September  7th.  delivered  its  award. 

If  present  methods  of  conducting  the  cod-fishery  on  the  great  fishing 
banks  near  the  island  of  Newfoundland  had  been  practiced  before  this 
country  became  independent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1783  or  the  Treaty  of  1818  would  have  contained  articles  relative  to  the 
fisheries.  The  methods  then  employed,  which  had  been  in  vogue  since 
European  fishermen  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century  to  visit 
annually  the  fisheries  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  required  the  use  of  a 
convenient  coast,  in  the  harbors  of  which  the  little  vessels  could  obtain 
bait,  wjood,  and  water  and  could  cure  and  dry  the  cod  which  they  had 
taken.  Without  the  right  of  resort  to  the  neighboring  shores  for  these 
purposes  the  fishery  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  use  of  a 
strand  near  the  fishing  banks  was,  therefore,  in  1783  deemed  a  privilege 
inseparable  from  the  right  to  take  fish,  and  when  Great  Britain  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  acknowledged  the  American  right  of  fishery  on  the  banks, 
the  right  to  visit  adjoining  shores  was  incorporated  in  the  provision  as 
a  necessary  appurtenance. 

Bv  the  Treaty  of  1783  the  strand  to  be  used  by  Americans  was  limited 
to  the  continental  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  since  such  a  limi- 
tation would  prevent  a  conflict  of  rights  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
certain  portions  of  which  had  been  acquired  by  France  under  the  Treaty 
of  1713  for  her  fishermen  engaged  in  the  hank  fishery. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coiitinental  as  well  as  the  Newfound- 
land coasts  had  few  settlements,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  fishermen  in 
the  harbors  presented  none  of  the  inconveniences  which  later  developed. 
By  the  close  of  the  War  of  i8ia  this  condition  on  the  Nova  Scotian  coasts 
had  changed  materially.  Numerous  towns  and  hamlets  had  sprung  up 
in  the  sheltered  bays  of  that  province,  and  a  considerable  fishing  industry 
had  developed  among  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  American 
rights  of  fishery  in  the  coastal  waters  and  of  use  of  the  strand  for  curing 
and  drying  fish  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  local  fishermen,  while  the 
presence  on  the  coast  of  the  New  England  fishing  fleet  was  a  constant 
menace  to  the  monopoly  of  colonial  trade  which  was  then  the  standing 
policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  all  her  colonies. 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government  seized  the  opportunity 
and  declared  that  the  rights  and  liberties  acquired  by  the  United  States 
tinder  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  been  abrogated  by  the  wr*r,  and  that  rights 
of  that  character  would  not  revive  automatically  by  a  renewal  of  peaceful 
relations.  Acting  upon  this  declaration  British  cruisers  seized  or  warned 
away  from  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  American  fishermen  who  had  gone 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  former  rights.  The  Washington 
Government  protested  strongly  against  these  acts  and  took  issue  with  the 
British  Government  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  fishery  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783.  Three  years  of  diplomatic  discussion  followed  with 
no  result  other  than  the  strengthening  of  each  side  in  the  soundness  of  its 
own  position  through  the  able  arguments  which  it  advanced  in  its  own 
behalf. 

While  the  dispute  was  thus  without  prospect  of  satisfactory  settlement, 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  a  conference  in  London  to  negotiate  a  new 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  it 
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was  determined  to  confide  to  these  negotiators  the  difficult  task  of  adjust- 
ing the  differences  in  regard  to  the  fisheries. 

As  the  chief  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  British  GoYemment  had  been 
inspired  by  the  colonists  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  basis  of  relieving  the  colony  from  the  presence  of  the 
American  fishermen  by  panting  compensatory  rights  on  less  populated 
coasts.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  which  was  favorably  received  by 
the  American  negotiators,  it  was  agreed  that  the  liberty  to  fish  in  the 
waters  and  to  land  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  should  be  renewed,  but  in 
place  of  the  shores  and  coastal  waters  of  Nova  Scotia  continuing  open  to 
the  Americans  a  portion  of  the  South  Coast  of  Newfoundland  should  be 
assigned  to  them  for  drying  and  curing  purposes,  while  the  right  of  tak- 
ing fish  in  Newfoundland  waters  was  limited  to  the  West  Coast  of  the 
island  and  to  the  assigned  portion  of  the  South  Coast 

The  proximity  of  the  South  Coast  to  the  Grand  Bank  fishery  seemed  to 
the  American  commissioners  to  offer  greater  advantages  to  their  fisher- 
men than  those  previously  enjoyed,  while  the  British  conunissioners  saw 
in  the  new  arrangement  no  menace  to  colonial  trade  from  the  presence  of 
American  fishing  vessels  in  the  unsettled  bays  and  harbors  of  the  South 
and  West  Coasts  of  the  island. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward  Newfoundland  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  unique.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  discourage  permanent 
settlements.  It  was  the  avowed  purpose  to  keep  the  island  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  sea-fishery  conducted  by  vessels  from  Great  Britain.  It  was  to 
have  no  separate  political  existence,  no  government  other  than  one  su£B- 
cient  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  its  few  inhabitants  from  interfering 
with  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  British  fishermen  on  its  shores.  This 
policy,  which  had  been  pursued  for  over  a  century,  was  in  1818  unchanged, 
although  in  spite  of  it  settlements  had  been  formed  at  St  Johns  and  m  a 
few  neighboring  harbors. 

With  a  due  appreciation  of  this  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  New- 
foundland it  is  easier  to  understand  the  willingness  of  her  commissioners 
at  London  to  admit  American  fishermen  to  the  uninhabited  coasts  of  that 
island;  and,  had  that  policv  been  continued  and  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  fisheries  remained  without  change,  no  Newfoundland  Fishery 
Question  would  have  arisen  in  later  years  to  vex  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  two  countries. 

The  adjustment  of  the  differences,  which  was  thus  reached  by  the  ncgo- 
tiators,  was  incorporated  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty  signed  October  ao. 
181&  In  addition  to  the  perpetual  rights,  which  were  acquired  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  b^  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  reserved  to  them  certain  privileges  on  the  other  coasts 
of  the  British  Dominions  in  America,  as  to  which  the  United  States  spe- 
cificallv  renounced  its  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  1783.  This  renunciation 
and  these  privileges  are  set  forth  in  the  now  famous  "Renunciatory 
Gause  "  of  the  treaty,  which  reads  as  follows : 

And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever,  any  liberty,  heretofore  enjoyed  or 
claimed  by  the  inhabiUnts  thereof,  to  Uke,  dry  or  cure  fish  on,  or  within  thrve  mariiy 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  His  Britannic  Maieaty^ 
Dominions  in  America  not  incluaed  within  the  above  mentioned  limits;  provided  how- 
ever, that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and 
of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying  or  curing  fish 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to 
them. 

The  language  of  this  Renunciatory  Clause  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  non-treaty  coasts,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  **  bays  "  being  the  bone  of  contention.  The  contro- 
versy began  in  the  late  "  thirties."    Nova  Scotia,  with  her  increasing  pqpn- 
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lation  and  the  growth  of  her  fishing  interests,  passed  stringent  laws 
intended  to  discourage  American  fishermen  from  entering  the  bays  and 
harbors  of  the  province  and  from  using  them  as  a  base  of  operations.  In 
order  to  limit  still  further  their  energetic  rivals  the  provincial  govern- 
ment claimed  that  the  word  "  bays  "  in  the  treaty  meant  all  bays  irrespec- 
tive of  their  size,  and  that  the  United  States  had,  by  the  treaty  renounced 
the  right  to  take  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland  across  the  entrances  of  such  bays.  After  a  delay  of 
some  years  and  with  apparent  reluctance  the  British  Government  sup- 
ported the  province  in  the  '*  Headland  Theory  "  and  in  this  broad  meaning 
of  the  words  *'  bays ;"  but,  although  it  maintained  this  contention  through- 
out the  controversy,  it  never  deemed  it  expedient  to  employ  force  against 
American  fishermen  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  land. 
Only  two  American  vessels  were  ever  seized  beyond  that  distance.  Both 
seizures  were  made  by  the  provincial  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  testing  their  rights.  The  cases  were  submitted  in  the 
form  of  claims  to  the  Claims  Commission  of  1853,  which  held  the  seizures 
to  be  illegal  and  awarded  substantial  damages  to  the  claimants. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  bays  "  as  used  in  the  Renunciatory  Clause 
is  the  great  historic  question,  which  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  exhaus- 
tively discussed.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  it  has  been  a 
sentimental  rather  than  a  practical  one,  for  American  fishermen  have  been 
allowed  by  Canada  privileges  greater  than  those  conferred  by  the  treaty 
upon  the  payment  of  moderate  license  fees,  and,  furthermore,  whether 
licensed  or  unlicensed,  American  vessels  have  not  taken  fish  in  the  large 
bays. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  possible  renewal  of  the  controversy  the  Tribunal  at 
The  Hague  was  asked  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  disputed  word  by 
stating  from  where  should  be  measured  the  three  marine  miles  of  the 
Renunciatory  Cause. 

The  United  States  in  presenting  its  contention  upon  this  question  argued 
that  the  sole  intention  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1818  was  to 
prevent  American  fishing  vessels  from  engaging  in  illicit  trade  with  the 
British  colonists;  that,  if  such  vessels  were  kept  three  miles  from  shore 
ample  protection  was  furnished;  that  it  was  understood  at  that  time  by 
American  and  British  statesmen  that  territorial  jurisdiction  over  marginal 
seas  did  not  extend  beyond  three  miles  from  the  strand;  that  a  bay 
exceeding  six  miles  in  width  could  not^  therefore,  be  properly  termed  a 
bay  of  '"^His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dommions;"  that  this  was  in  accord 
with  the  rule  of  international  law  recognized  at  that  time;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  only  across  the  entrance  of  such  bavs  that  a  line  should 
be  drawn  as  a  base  for  the  three  mile  belt.  In  brief,  the  contention  was 
that  the  word  "  bays  "  in  the  treaty  meant  only  territorial  bays  and  that  a 
territorial  bay  in  the  international  law  of  both  countries  could  not  be  over 
six  miles  wide. 

Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  asserted  that  the  word  was  used  in  a 
general  sense  and  meant  all  arms  of  the  sea  commonly  known  as  "  bays  " 
m  1818 ;  that  at  that  time  all  deep  indentations  of  a  coast  were  considered 
territorial  waters  without  regarJ  to  their  width;  and  that  in  1818,  and 
even  at  the  present  time,  the  rule  of  international  law  as  to  jurisdiction 
over  embayed  waters  was  unsettled  although  favoring  an  extension  of 
sovereignty  over  all  such  waters.  The  British  contention  was,  first,  that 
the  bays  referred  to  in  the  treaty  were  geographical  bays,  and,  second,  that 
all  bays  were  territorial,  and,  therefore,  bays  of  "  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  America." 

The  Tribunal  in  its  award  declared  that  the  bays  of  the  treaty  were 
geographical  bays,  but  it  also  declared  that  the  question  of  their  terri- 
toriality was  not  one  which  it  was  called  upon  to  decide.  While  the 
United  States  was  thus  unsuccessful  in  establishing  its  contention,  the 
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decision  fails  to  furnish  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  time-honored  con- 
troversy. By  the  clause  of  the  treaty  as  now  interpreted  by  the  Tritmnal 
the  United  States  renounced  its  rights  o^  fishery  within  all  bays  indenting 
the  Canadian  coasts,  both  large  and  small;  but,  through  failure  to  find 
that  British  sovereignty  extends  over  all  bays,  the  question  remains  open 
as  to  whether  Great  Britain  has  the  right  to  prevent  by  force  American 
fishermen  from  taking  fbh  in  bays  exceeding  six  miles  m  width.  Indeed 
the  award  declares  that  the  United  States  could  renounce  a  right  of  fishery 
on  the  high  seas,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Tribunal  looked 
upon  certain  of  the  bays  as  outside  British  jurisdiction.  The  United 
States  may  prohibit  its  inhabitants  from  fishing  in  such  bays,  but  in  case  it 
does  not  what  power  has  Great  Britain. to  interfere  with  them  until  her 
territoriality  over  those  waters  is  conceded? 

The  award  is,  therefore,  disappointing  in  that  it  fails  to  furnish  a  settle- 
ment of  this  (luestion ;  and  this  defect  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Drago  in  a 
dissenting  opinion,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  arbitrators  should  have 
passed  upon  the  territoriality  of  bays  on  the  non-treaty  coasts. 

The  Tribunal,  however,  recommended  to  the  parties  the  drawing  of  cer- 
tain lines,  which  would  arbitrarily  fix  the  limits  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  the  large  bays.  If  this  recommendation  is  accepted  by  the  Governments 
the  controversy  as  to  bays  on  these  coasts  will  probably  never  be  renewed. 
Such  a  settlement  will  be,  nevertheless,  purely  conventional ;  and  the  rule 
of  international  law  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  embayed  waters 
will  remain  unaffected  and  may  furnish  in  other  seas  as  fertile  a  field  for 
dispute  as  it  has  in  the  past  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  I>ominton. 

The  more  recent  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  led  up  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  arose  over  the  claim 
of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  subject  American  fishermen  when  in 
treaty  waters  to  colonial  fishery  regpulations  and  to  impose  upon  them  cus- 
toms, light,  and  harbor  dues,  which  the  United  States  asserted  to  be 
unwarrantable  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  treaty  rights  of  its 
fishermen. 

The  cause  of  this  latter  dispute,  like  that  of  the  earlier  one,  was  the 
change  of  conditions  which  had  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  1818  was 
negotiated.  Newfoundland,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
settlements  on  the  island  had  gained  a  considerable  population  and  forced 
its  recognition  as  a  political  state.  In  i85pr  the  island  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  self-governing  colony,  and  its  people  awakened  by  a  new 
spirit  of  nationality  began  to  develop  its  resources  other  than  the  fisheries, 
which  however  remained  and  still  are  the  principal  feature  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  made  in  several  harbors  on  the 
treaty-coasts,  and  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  operatinpr  from  the  shore 
and  the  Americans  operating ,  from  their  vessels  came  into  more  or  less 
competition. 

It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  resident  fishermen  on  the  West  and 
South  Coasts  would  not  nave  aroused  dispute  if  the  American  fishermen 
had  continued  to  use  the  coastal  waters  for  securing  bait  for  the  bank 
fishery  and  the  Southern  harbors  for  drying  and  cunng  codfish,  the  pur- 
poses which  the  negotiators  had  in  mind  when  they  draited  the  Treaty  of 
1818.  But  sometime  after  1850  the. Americans  began  to  take  herring  on 
the  West  Coast  for  the  market  instead  of  for  bait,  and  this  new  fishery  has 
developed  until  today  it  forms  the  chief  commercial  value  of  American 
treaty  rights  in  the  waters  of  Newfoundland. 

The  "  Winter  Herring  Fishery,"  as  this  industry  is  called,  is  prosecuted 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  West  Coast,  chiefly  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  It 
begins  in  October  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  as  a  rule 
the  ice  prevents  further  operations.  The  extent  of  the  fishery  is  sh^wn  by 
the  fact  that  from  sixty  to  eighty  American  vessels  are  annually  engaged 
in  it. 
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Thus  a  ch^ge  in  tHi  character  of  the  American  'flsficry  fn  treaty  ti^ater9, 
as  wdl  as  a  chailge  in  the  tltiinhabited  chai'acter  of  the  treaty-coasts  and 
in  the  econoniic  life  of  iSr^Wfonndfand,  has  produced  new  condxtlona  and 
introduced  new  subjects  of  controversy. 

Until  1964  the  Newfoundland  Government  showed,  in  spite  of  these 
change,  no  disposiiibn  to  interfere  with  the  Americans  in  the  exereite  of 
their  treaty  rights.  ^  In  1992  the  colony  sought  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  The  premier  of  the  colonial  government,  Sir  Robert 
Bond,  visited  Washington  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Secretary  Hay. 
This  treaty,  hoWever,  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  at  least  no  action  was  taken,  and  the  Bond  Government,  after 
vainly  waiting  for  two  years,  determined  upon  a  policy  of  retaliation.  The 
only  opportunity  offered  was  to  interfere  with  the  American  fishermen 
when  in  Newfoundland  waters. 

Following  this  new  policy  the  colonial  government  proceeded  to  ado^t 
regulations  as  to  the  times  and  methods  of  taking  fish,  which  would  sen- 
ously  interrupt  the  Americans  in  their  operations  but  would  not  interfere 
with  the  shore  fishermen.  Acts  were  also  parsed  prohibiting  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  from  employing  Newfoundliihders,  a  practice  long  established 
on  the  West  Coast.  Other  means  of  interference  were  found  in  a  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  colonial  customs  laws  and  of  statutes  im^s- 
ing  light  and  harbors  dues,  and  in  declaring  that  vessels  under  American 
register  and  licensed  "  to  touch  and  trade "  lost  their  character  of  fishing 
vessels  and  were  not  entitled  to  enjoy  treaty  rights. 

It  was  evident  that,  if  this  retaliatory  program  was  carried  out,  it  would 
substantially  destroy  the  profitable  Winter  Herring  Fishery.  The  situation 
was  critical.  Secretary  Root  vigorously  protested;  and  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  folloWed  resulted,  as  has  been  said,  in  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  the  whole  question,  a  modus  tHvendi  giving  the  Ani<*rican 
fishermen  temporary  relief  from  the  most  objecti6hable  measures  enacted 
by  the  colonial  legislature. 

While  the  "Bay  Question,"  which  has  already  b^en  reviewed,  was  his- 
torically the  niost  prominent,  the  right  of  Great  firitiifa  through  ner  colony 
of  Newfoundland  to  subject  the  rtcef-cise  of  American  treaty  rights  to 
regulation  was  froih  an  icondniic  point  of  view  the  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  fishing  interests  of  the  United  States.  More  anxious 
thought  and  more  time  in  argument  were  given  to  this  subject  by  the 
counsel  of  both  countries  than  to  any  other  considered  by  the  Tribunal  at 
The  Hague. 

As  the  bays  of  the  West  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  which  the  herring 
fishery  was  conducted,  were  territorial  Waters  of  the  colony,  the  burden  fell 
upon  the  United  States  to  establish  that  its  fishermen  under  the  treaty 
were  exempt  from  colonial  control.  The  fict  of  territoriality  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  prima  facte  case  in  favor  of  local  regulation.  Unless  Great 
Britain  had  surrendered  by  the  Treaty  of  i8t8  the  right  to  regulate  in 
treaty  waters  the  United  States  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  That  such 
a  surrender  had  been  made  was  the  American  contention. 

In  support  of  this  the  United  States  advanced  two  theories,  whidi  dif- 
fered in  principle  but  in  application  accotuplished  the  same  result.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  asserted  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Great  Britain 
had  forever  granted  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  her  sovereignty  in 
the  treaty  waters,  and  that  by  so  doing  she  had  created  an  international 
servitude  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  a  real  right  similar  in 
principle  to  a  common-law  right  of  way;  and  that  having  actually  and 
unconditionally  parted  with  her  sovereignty  so  far  as  fishing  was  concerned 
Great  Britain  could  not  now  limit  the  grant  in  any  manner. 

In  the  second  place  the  United  States  contended  that,  even  if  the  treaty 
did  not  create  an  international  servitude,  Great  Britain  had  obligated  her- 
self not  to  exercise  sovereign  powers  over  Americans  in  treaty  waters  in 
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any  way  that  would  affect  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  their  ri^^  of 
fishery;  and  that  to  enforce  regulations,  which  were  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory, was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty.  In  a  word  the  argu- 
ment was  that  Great  Britain  had  hy  the  treaty  imposed  upon  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  coastal  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  a  perpetual  limitation,  which  in  good  faith  she  was 
bound  to  observe. 

Without  reviewing  the  arguments  with  which  the  distinguished  British 
counsel  met  these  two  lines,  of  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  both 
theories  were  rejected  by  the  Tribunal.  In  the  award  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ternational servitudes  was  declared  to  be  inharmonious  with  the  conception 
of  sovereignty  in  a  modern  state,  and  net  to  be  concluded  from  language 
open  to  other  interpretation.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  grant  of  a 
fishery  was  a  privilege  conferred  by  sovereign  authority  but  subject  to 
sovereign  control,  unless  such  control  was  renounced  in  express  terms,  and 
that  no  such  renunciation  was  to  be  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

The  ability  and  learning,  with  which  the  contention  of  the  United  States 
was  presented  in  its  printed  argument,  had,  nevertheless,  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  award  in  regard  to  the  right  of  regulation.  The  representatives 
ot  Great  Britain,  feeling  apparently  the  strength  of  the  American  position, 
made  at  an  early  stage  of  the  oral  argument  at  The  Hague  a  concession 
so  broad  that  whatever  victory  was  won  by  them  in  keeping  intact  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  barren  of  results,  for  the  concession 
being  accepted  bv  the  Tribunal  and  incorporated  in  its  award  ^ve  to  the 
United  States  suostantially  all  that  it  could  have  obtained  had  either  of  its 
theories  been  sustained. 

Sir  Robert  Finlay  in  his  openine  argument  on  behalf  of  his  Government 
announced  that  Great  Britam  only  claimed  the  right  to  make  reasonable 
regulations,  and  that,  if  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  a  regulation 
was  reasonable  or  not,  it  was  not  for  the  Government  of  Newfoundland, 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  States  to  decide  the  aiiestion,  but  it 
must  be  submitted  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  decision.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  declared  its  willingness  to  have  its  fisher- 
men subject  to  reasonable,  necessarv,  and  fair  regulations,  but  contended 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  Newfoundland  should  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  reasonableness  of  existing  and  future  regulations,  the  British  conces- 
sion not  only  opened  the  way  for  the  Tribunal  to  render  a  decision  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States,  but  in  fact  left  it  little  opportunity  to  do 
otherwise. 

As  a  result  the  award  declared  that  regulations  applicable  to  American 
fishermen  in  treaty  waters  must  be  reasonable,  that  is,  necessary,  appro- 
priate and  fair,  and  it  provided  for  a  commission  of  experts  to  pass  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  certain  colonial  regulations,  which  the  United^  States 
had  specified  as  objectionable.  It  also  recommended  to  the  parties  the 
constitution  of  mixed  commissions  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
future  regulations,  when  objected  to  by  the  United  States,  such  reflations 
not  to  be  enforced  against  Americans  until  approved  by  the  commission  to 
which  they  had  been  submitted.  Thus  the  rights  of  our  fishermen  in 
treaty  waters  are  amply  protected  from  local  laws  induced  by  prejudice 
or  a  hostile  policy.  British  sovereignty  over  territorial  waters  is  declared 
to  be  complete  and  unimpaired  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  but  it  is  deprived  of 
the  very  essence  of  full  sovereignty,  the  absolute  power  to  act  without 
accountability.    To  this  extent  the  award  is  paradoxical. 

The  other  questions  pertaining  to  the  treaty  and  non-treaty  coasts  were 
decided  in  a  way  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  United  States  and  to  conserve 
its  interests,  while  the  decisions  are  in  no  sense  burdensome  on  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies.  There  is  not  time  to  take  up  in  detail  these  ques- 
tions,  which   present   many   interesting    features   but    possess    no    such 
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importance  from  the  standpoint  of  international  law  as  the  two  questions 
reviewed.  That  they  were  equitably  decided  appears  to  be  the  uniform 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  in  less  than  half  an  hour  an  international 
controversy,  of  which  the  record  as  laid  before  the  Tribunal  at  The  Hague 
comprised  nearly  five  thousand  pages,  which  took  over  a  year  and  a  half 
to  prepare,  a  controversy  concerning  which  the  oral  arguments  lasted  two 
months  and  upon  which  the  arbitrators  conferred  for  another  month. 
Naturally  such  a  summary  lacks  completeness  and  many  important  details 
are  necessarily  omitted. 

I  regret  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  make  even  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings  at  The  Hague,  to  consider  the  ability  of  the  eight  counsel  who 
presented  the  cases  of  the  two  Governments  to  the  Tribunal,  and  to  con- 
trast the  characteristics  and  powers  of  advocacy  exhibited  by  the  American 
and  British  representatives.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  its 
agent,  Hon.  Cnandler  P.  Anderson,  and  by  six  counsel,  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  former  Senator  George  Turner,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Elder,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Warren,  and  the  speaker.  Numerically 
Great  Britain  presented  a  much  more  formidable  array.  Her  agent  was 
Sir  Alan  Aylesworth,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  fifteen  counsel,  among  whom  were  Sir  William  Robson,  the 
Attorney  General  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  the  leader  of  the  English 
bar.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  the  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  Sir  James  Winter. 
Sir  Earle  Richards,  and  other  prominent  British  and  colonial  barristers. 

The  question,  which  was  universally  asked  when  the  award  of  the  Tri- 
bunal was  announced  and  which  especially  agitated  the  press  of  both 
countries,  was  which  side  had  won  in  the  long  legal  battle  at  The  Hague. 
It  was  a  question  induced  by  national  pride  and  by  the  natural  desire  for 
success  in  any  international  contest,  whether  physical  or  intellectual.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  question  without  merit,  and  the  answer  >vould  be  without 
value.  The  real  victory  belonp^  to  both  nations  equally  and  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Fishery  Controversy  is  ended,  that  a  source  of  ill-feeling  and  dis- 
pute has  been  forever  removed,  and  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  have  been 
drawn  more  closely  about  two  kindred  peoples.  To  measure  tne  result  by 
the  material  benefits  which  a  country  obtained  or  by  the  success  of  a  par- 
ticular contention  is  to  ado^t  a  standard  of  value  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  international  arbitration.  The  triumph  is  a  triumph  of  justice 
and  peace,  not  of  parties,  a  triumph  of  the  principle,  which  this  Conference 
represents  and  which  has  become  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  nations. 
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